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TuKBB  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  which  flays  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  purpose,  unless  he  has  either  built  a 
bouse,  begotten  a  son,  or  written  a  book.  As  I  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  of 
these  requisitions,  1  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  troddei^  before  me.  Al« 
though  I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Africa,  I  may 
serve,  at  least,  as  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
illvfltrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepaia- 
tioii  of  ibis  work  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  light 


PRXFAOK. 


of  a  duty  than  a  diTersion,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
impart  as  much  instruction  as  amusement  to  the 
reader.  While  seeking  to  give  correct  pictures  of  the 
rich,  adventurous  life  into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  more 
subtle  and  poetic  aspects.  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narrative  of  my  own  experience,  believing 
that  none  of  those  embellishments  which  the  imagina- 
tion so  readily  fumiflhes,  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
unadorned  truth. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  Airther  explanation  which 
I  wish  to  say.  The  journey  was  undertaken  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  fiame  exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.  A  previous  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate  convinced  me  that  I  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as  I  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  I  determined  to  penetrate  as  £Etr  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  geographical  interest  of  those 
regions  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  free, 
vigorous,  semi-barbaric  life.  K  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, as  some  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
have  turned  back,  until  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 
means  had  fsdled. 

I  am  aware  that,  by  including  in  this  work  my 
journey  through  Egypt,  I  have  gone  over  much  groond 


mhkli  IB  already  familiar.  Egypt^  however,  was  the 
vestibule  through  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
kingdoms  beyond,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
lecoid  of  a  single  journey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  suggested  and  accompa- 
nied it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralized  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the.  pictures  I  have 
drawn  may  seem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 
cinces. 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
than  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away,  x  have 
baken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  more 
ntererted — as  I  was — ^in  a  Uve  Arab,  than  a  dead 


I  nUIVAOB. 

Phaiaoh.  I  am  indebted  wholly  to  the  works  of  Chani" 
poUion,  Wilkinson  and  LepBins  for  whatever  allugions  I 
have  made  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 
ruins.  B.  T. 

Haw  YoBc,  Jq]^,  18M 
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IHTBODUCTION     TO     AFBIOA. 

Airivttl  ai  AteKsndrte— The  Lmding— Mj  Flnt  Ortontal  Both— Tb«  Oltj--PNpni 

dons  for  Departure. 

I  LEFT  Smyrna  in  the  Lloyd  steamer,  Oonte  StUrmer,  on  tibe 
first  day  of  Noyember,  1851.  We  passed  the  blue  Sporadio 
Isles — Cos,  and  Rhodes,  and  Karpathos — and  crossing  the 
breadth  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  favored  all  the  way  bj 
nnmffled  seas,  and  skies  of  perfect  azure,  made  the  pharos  of 
Alexandria  on  the  erening  of  the  3d.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage  through  reefs,  and  no 
vessel  dares  to  attempt  it  at  night,  but  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  we  were  boarded  by  an  Egyptian  pilot,  and  the  rising 
tmn  lighted  up  for  as  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  windmills 
of  the  Ras  el-Tin,  or  Cape  of  Figs,  and  the  low  yellow  sand- 
bills  in  which  I  recognized  Afriosr-^for  they  were  prophetic  of 
the  desert  behind  them. 

We  entered  the  old  harbor  between  the  island  of  Pha* 
08  and  the  main  land  (now  connected  by  a  peninsular  strip, 
B  whieh  the  Frank  quarter  is  bailt),  soon  after  sonrise, 
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The  water  swanned  with  boats  before  the  anohoi  dropped, 
and  the  Egjrptian  health  officer  had  no  aooner  departed 
than  we  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  mo- 
nera,  and  boatmen.  A  squinting  Arab,  who  wore  a  white 
dress  and  red  sash,  accosted  me  in  Italian,  o&ring  to  condosf 
me  to  the  Oriental  Hotel  A  German  and  a  Smjmiote 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  me 
in  accepting  his  services,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashore. 
We  landed  on  a  pile  of  stones,  not  far  from  a  mean-looking 
edifice  called  the  Custom-House.  Many  friends  were  there  to 
welcome  us,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  dragged  us  ashore,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pom- 
melled one  another  in  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 
our  effects.  True,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  hcea  had 
been  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  their 
red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  were  perhaps  ungrateful  in  allow- 
ing our  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  and  cuff  the  eara  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  trunks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  them.  At  the  Oustom-House  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  dark  gentlemen,  in  turbans  and  black  flowing  robes, 
who  passed  our  baggage  without  scrutiny,  gently  whispering 
in  our  eara,  "  backskeesh^'*^ — a  word  which  we  then  heard  for 
the  firat  time,  but  which  was  to  be  the  key-note  of  much  of  our 
future  experience.  The  procession  of  porters  was  then  set  in 
motion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
two  story  houses,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  warm  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  front  on  this  square 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Sar 
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ipniQ,  in  ibe  wbdows  and  doorways^  especially  in  new  build- 
ii^  A  small  obelisk  of  alabaster,  a  present  from  Mobammed 
Ali,  stands  in  the  centre,  on  a  pedestal  which  was  meant  for  a 
fonntain,  bat  has  no  water.  All  this  I  noted,  as  well  as  a 
crowd  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  a  string  of  laden 
Mmds,  on  oar  way  to  the  hotel,  which  we  foond  to  be  a  long 
and  not  particularly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
iqnara  The  English  and  French  steamers  had  just  arrived, 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
■fternoon  boat  for  Cairo.  Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
ptflsing  the  intermediate  time. 

The  clear  sky,  the  temperature  (like  that  of  a  mUd  July 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  interest  of  the  groups  in  the 
•Inets,  were  sofficient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance :  but 
when  we  reached  the  square  of  the  French  Church,  and  saw  a 
garden  of  palm-trees  waving  their  coronals  of  glittering  leaves 
ffeiy  thing  else  was  forgotten.  My  (German  friend,  who  had 
never  seen  pabns,  except  as  starveling  exotics  in  Sorrento  and 
Smyrna,  lifted  his  hands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had 
keard  ten^  of  thousands  rustle  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics, 
felt  my  heart  leap  as  if  their  beauty  were  equally  new  to  my 
ejeiL  For  no  amount  of  experience  can  deprive  the  traveller 
of  that  happy  feeling  of  novelty  which  marks  his  first  day  on 
Ibe  soil  of  a  new  continent  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.  Et  ego  in  Africa^  was  the  sum  of  my  thou^ts, 
md  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  fact  (which  we  die* 
rvered  in  due  time),  that  our  friend  Ibrahim  was  an  arraal 
I  wfa 

The  bath  to  which  he  conducted  us  was  pronoanced  to  be 
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the  Inert  m  Alexandria,  the  most  aaperb  in  all  iha  OrieaA, 
bat  it  did  not  at  all  accord  with  onr  ideaa  of  Eastern  Inxory. 
MoreoTori  the  bath-keeper  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  would 
bathe  as  as  no  Ohristians  were  erer  bathed  befiDre.  One  &ot 
Ibrahim  kept  to  himself,  which  was,  that  his  intimate  friend 
and  he  shared  the  spoils  of  oar  inexperience.  We  were  con* 
ducted  to  a  one-story  building,  of  very  unprepossessing  exte- 
rior. As  we  entered  the  low,  yaulted  entraiioe,  my  ears  were 
saluted  with  a  dolorous,  groaning  sound,  which  I  at  first  con- 
jectured to  proceed  from  the  persons  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion, but  which  I  afterward  ascertained  was  made  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  buffalo,  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  well. 

m 

In  a  sort  of  basement  hall,  smelling  of  soap-suds,  and  with  a 
large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  centre,  we  were  received  by 
(he  bath-keeper,  who  showed  us  into  a  room  containing  three 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  disrobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  had  procured  a  quantity  of  napkins,  enveloped  our  heads 
in  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a  simple  Adamite  gar- 
ment. Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  bronse  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
sometimes  hot  and  steamy,  sometimes  cold  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
ceiling.  The  moist  heat  was  almost  suffocating;  hot  water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  benches  we  sat  upon 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronse  indl- 
ridual  left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  every  pore,  we  began 
to  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace.  Our  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  dound  which  we  still  beard, 
and  by  seeing,  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 
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Ignres  lying  motionlefls  along  the  edge  of  a  steaming  7at^  in 
the  onter  room. 

Presently  our  statue  returned  with  a  pair  of  coarse  hair 
gloves  on  his  hands.  He  snatohed  off  our  turbans,  aUd  then, 
seising  one  of  my  friends  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sheep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  upon  his  bacL  Tbie 
proeesB,  varied  occasionally  by  a  dash  of  scalding  water,  was 
floctended  to  each  of  onr  three  bodies,  and  we  were  then  suf« 
fered  to  rest  awhile.  A  course  of  soap-suds  followed,  which 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  when  he  took 
us  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrubbed  our  faces 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  eyes,  noses  and 
moatha.  By  this  time  we  had  reached  such  a  salamandrine 
temperature  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  head,  was  really  delightful  After  a 
plunge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  back  to  our  chamber 
and  enveloped  in  loose  muslin  robes.  Turbans  were  bound  on 
cor  heads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan- 
guor of  the  bath.  The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.  The  stout  German  became  a  Turkish  mol- 
lah,  the  young  Smymiote  a  picturesque  Persian^  and  I^I 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  much 
better  Moslem  than  Frank.  Caps  of  black  coffee,  and  pipes 
of  inferior  tobacco  completed  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
husk  of  cleanliness  and  superabundance  of  fleas,  we  went  forth 
lifter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  content  which  nothing 
snwifid  able  to  disturb. 

After  a  late  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  we  sallied  out  for  a  soi^ 
ly  of  the  city.  The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys 
id  their  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  al 
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onee.  "F^iMyr,  Mcnnewr!^  '^Tako  a  ride,  sir;  hevaisa 
good  donkey  1 "  "  Sckaner  Esel  r  '<  Prendeie  U  nUo  bur- 
rico  I " — and  yon  are  made  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  of  don« 
kajB.  The  one-eyed  donkey-boys  fight,  the  donkeyft  kick,  and 
Aere  is  no  rest  till  yon  have  bestridden  one  of  the  little 
beasts.  The  driver  then  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and  his  ramp  a 
Ihwack,  and  yon  are  carried  off  in  trinmpL  The  animal  is  so 
small  that  yon  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  when  you  have 
mounted,  but  after  he  has  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  mpid 
gallop,  you  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elastioily  of 
the  air  were  truly  intoxicating,  as  we  galloped  between  gar- 
dens of  date-trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gate,  and 
through  it  into  a  broad  road,  fringed  with  acacias,  leading  to 
the  Mahmoudieh  canaL  But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry, 
sandy  soil,  stood  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian — ^not  of  Pompcy, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-eight  feet 
in  height,  but  the  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
stands  superbly  against  the  back-ground  of  soch  a  sky  and 
such  a  sea.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 
worthy  of  its  fame,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
posing  and  eloquent.  The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  minarets,  4he  palms  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
it  stands  apart  from  them,  in  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  the 
sea  and  the  desert. 

In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  the 
town  to  a  cafe  on  the  banks  of  the  canaL  A  sunset  of  bom* 
ing  rose  and  orange  sank  over  the  desert  behind  Pompcy'a 
Pillar,  and  the  balmiest  of  breezes  stole  towards  us  from  the 
sea,  through  palm  gardens.    A  Swiss  gentleman,  IL  de  Qoop 
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MibMh,  whose  kindness  I  shall  always  gratefully  rem^obei 
seeonipanied  ns.  As  we  sat  under  the  aeaciaS|  sipping  th« 
Uaek  Torkish  eoffoe,  the  steamer  for  Cairo  passed,  disturbing 
the  serenity  of  the  air  with  its  fool  smoke,  and  marring  the 
Wioioiis  repose  of  the  landscape  in  such  wise,  that  we  vowed 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  steam  so  long  as  we  voyaged 
on  the  Nile.  Our  donkey-drivers  patiently  held  the  bridles 
sf  our  long-eared  chargers  til)  we  were  ready  to  return.  It 
wis  dark,  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  attendant,  a  little  one* 
tfsd  imp,  I  called  at  random  :  "  Abdallah  1 "  This,  it  hap 
pened,  was  actually  his  name,  and  he  came  trotting  up,  hold- 
ing the  stirrup  ready  for  me  to  mount  The  quickness  with 
iHiisb  these  joung  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish- 
is^  "Oome  vt  chiamate?^^  (what's  your  name?)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  new  to 
him,  but  I  finally  made  Mm  understand  their  meaning,  where- 
qKm  he  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  ^^  Com$ 
viAiamaief*'  «<  Abbas  Pasha,"  I  replied.  <<0h,  well," 
WIS  his  prompt  rejoinder,  "  if  you  are  Abbas  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Sejd  Pasha."  The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  his 
donkey>  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
1^  in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  eztri* 
fltted  me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  animal  As  I  rode  away, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  over  his 
lisi^pointment. 

We  three  chance  companions  fraternised  so  agreeably  that 
we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Cairo,  in  preference  to  waiting 
f«r  the  next  steamer.  We  accordingly  rode  over  to  the  Mah- 
I  mdieh  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  inspect  the  barks. 
1  se  all  dragomen.«  Ibrahim  had  his  private  preferences,  and 
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eondaoted  us  on  board  a  boat  belongmg  to  a  friend  of  bil^  a 
grizzly  rai's,  or  cafytain.  The  oraft  waa  a  small  kangia  with 
a  large  lateen  sail  at  the  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  stem.  It 
was  not  yerj  new,  but  looked  olean,  and  the  rai's  demanded 
three  hundred  piastres  for  the  voyage.  The  piastre  is  the  cur* 
rent  coin  of  the  East  Its  value  is  fluctuating,  and  always 
higher  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  but  may  be  aflsom- 
ed  at  about  five  cents,  or  twenty  to  the  American  dollar.  Be- 
fore closing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  advice  of  M.  de  Gon- 
lenbach,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  servant 
and  engaged  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastiMi 
Every  thing  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  departure  oa  the 
following  evenin^e. 
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BorpCian  CHmite   The  MahmwMlhth 
1M»  Ihe  Hue— Ptownrci  of  the  Joon^-Stadytng  Axabio— filgfat  cf  th«  ^mnidf 
— Tte  BMi«g<    Approach  to  OUia. 

Wb  paid  a  most  exorbitant  bill  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
started  on  donkeybaok  for  onr  boat,  at  sonset  Onr  prepara 
tiona  for  tlie  voyage  consisted  of  bread,  rioe,  coffee,  sugar,  bnt- 
ter  and  a  few  other  comestibles ;  an  earthen  furnace  and  char- 
coal; pots  and  stew-pans,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  wooden 
MpoaoMf  coffee-cijqps  and  wafcer-jars ;  three  large  mats  of  esne- 
kares,  for  bedding ;  and  for  Inxnries,  a  few  bottles  of  clsret, 
ind  a  (poeUenddn  stnffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobaooo.  We 
«ere  pmdent  enoogh  to  take  a  sapper  with  ns  from  the  hotel, 
ud  not  trost  to  onr  own  cooking  the  fivst  ni^t  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  onr 
baggage  appeared.  There  is  a  Gnstom-Hoose  on  all  sides  of 
Alezandriai  and  goods  going  oat  most  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silyer 
Mlof  adoUar  greased  its  hinges  sofficiently  for  our  cart  to  pass 
fknia§^  Bnt  what  was  our  sarprise  on  reaching  the  boat,  to 
1  tlie  same  kangia  and  the  same  grizzly  rais,  who  had  pre- 
^y  demanded  three  handred  piastres     He  seemed  no  lesi 
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Mtonifihed  than  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  made  by  a 
party,  and  I  believe  he  bore  ns  a  gmdge  during  the  rest  of  the 
Toyage.  The  contract  placed  the  boat  at  onr  diBpoeition ;  so 
we  went  on  board  immediately,  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  inenda 
who  had  accompanied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  in 
the  fall  glow  of  African  moonlight 

Some  account  of  our  vesBel  and  crew  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  boat  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  abort  upright  mast  in  the  bow,  supporting  a  lateen  sail  fifty 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  square  wooden  box,  lined 
with  clay,  which  served  as  a  fireplace  for  cooking.  The  mi& 
die  boards  of  the  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  entrance  to  the 
hold,  where  our  baggage  was  stowed.  The  sailors  also  lifted 
them  and  sat  on  the  cross-beams,  with  their  feet  on  the  shal- 
low keel,  when  they  used  the  oars.  The  cabin,  wbliAi  ooco- 
pied  the  stem  of  the  boat,  was  built  above  and  below  the  deok, 
so  that  after  stepping  down  into  it  we  could  stand  upright 
The  first  compartment  contained  two  broad  benches,  with  a 
smaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enou^  room,  in  all| 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  oir  mats  en  die 
boards,  plaoed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  the 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deok, 
against  the  cabin-door* 

Our  rais,  or  oi4>tain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  black,  wrinfc 
led  face,  a  grizdy  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  There  were 
five  sailors — one  with  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustache,  twv 
oopper-colored  Fellahs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  black  as  tba 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  fiivorites,  and 
more  diecrfdl  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  the 
Fellahs  sang  nasal  love-songs  the  whole  day  long,  and  waa  al^ 
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•tj*  faremoBi  in  the  ererlaeting  refrain  of  ''%a^M-ieA/**and 
'^  jfa  $aJaam/^  with  whioh  the  Eg^tian  sailoni  row  and  tow 
and  pde  tfadr  boats  agamat  the  oorrent.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  bad  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  Hiree  men 
iriule  the  raia,  with  his  grim  ftoe  and  croaking  voice,  grew  more 
repulaiTe  ererj  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  oar 
boat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
light. Ibrahim  filled  the  shebooks,  and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
m  the  open  air,  whioh  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
erery  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad — ^the  sacred  num- 
ber— and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  triad  so 
harmonious  lud  yet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landwirfh  from  Saxe-Coburg,  a  man  of  forty-fiye,  ^all, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  most  comfortable 
Hving  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Surope  were  famiUar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
within  four  months  had  yisited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooyes  me  not  to  speak,  save  that  he  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  his  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship,  ''  Ah,"  said  the  German  in  the  fblness 
of  his  heart,  as  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  <*  what  a  heayenly 
air  I  what  beantifol  palms  1  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  aD 
Mature,  which  I  never  felt  before  1"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
-^tfdena  of  Ispahan,**  added  the  Smymiote.     Nor  did  I  deceive 

^em  when  I  said  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  no 

lood  of  mind  aopeacefnl  and  grateful. 
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We  roM  iomewliat  stiff  from  our  haid  bads,  Imt  a  mp  d 
eoffea  and  the  fresh  momiog  sir  restored  ihe  ameidtjr  of  tiis 
fojage  The  banks  of  the  Canal  are  flat  and  dnU,  sad  As 
eoontiy  through  which  we  psssed,  sfter  leaving  the  marshj 
brink  of  Lske  Msreotis,  wss  in  many  plaoas  still  too  wet  from 
the  recent  inundation  to  be  ploughed  for  the  winter  crops.  It  is 
a  dead  level  of  rich  black  loam,  end  produces  rice,  maiie,  sngar- 
osne  and  millet.  Here  snd  there  the  sand  has  blown  oyer  it, 
and  large  spaces  are  given  up  to  a  sort  of  coarse,  wiry  grass. 
The  villages  are  miserable  collections  of  mud  hats,  bnt  the 
date-palms  which  shadow  them  and  the  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsightliness  pictn 
resqne.  In  two  or  three  places  we  passed  mud  machines,  driven 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  GanaL  Ropes  wers 
stretched  across  the  channel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  number 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
very  &vorable.  The  barrier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  and 
the  ooorteoas  engineer  touched  his  tarboosh  in  reply  to  our 
salutations,  as  we  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  went 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  buy  provisions,  while  the  European 
walked  ahead  with  his  fowling-piece,  to  shoot  wild  ducks  for 
dinner.  The  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dosen  eggs.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  break&st,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  we  picked 
op  our  European  he  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  but  we 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfect  We 
ate  on  decsk,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  pleasant  wind  filled  our  sails, 
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uA  mjAMdB  of  swallows  ouroled  and  twittered  orer  our  heads 
in  the  cloudless  air.  The  ealm,  oontemplatiye  state  produoei 
bj  the  coffee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  ne,  lasted  the 
whole  ftfternoon,  and  the  Tillages,  the  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
cratorieSi  the  wide  level  of  the  Delta  and  the  distant  mounds 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  eyes  like  the  pictures  of 
a  dream.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  marred  the  serenity  of 
oor  minds.  It  was  an  Arab  buiying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oanal — a  collection  of  heaps  of  mud,  baked  in  the  son. 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men-—paid  mourners — ^who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despairing  cries,  which  were  most  painfdl  to  hear.  I  shouM 
nerer  have  imagined  that  any  thing  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teadb  such  heart-breaking  sounda 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minarets 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  visible.  Two  rows  of  acadaSi 
planted  along  the  Oanal,  formed  a  pleasant  arcade,  throu^ 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescences  of  the  town.  The 
locks  were  closed  for  the  nij^ht,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  fifo 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
reladves,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-ovens  above.  She 
was  closely  veiled,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  around  to  get  a  peep 
si  her  laoeu  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approached,  than 
Ae  was  doubly  guarded  and  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her  in* 
tended  husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  the  bank 
*o  bave  a  nearer  view  of  the  miserable  hovels,  but  was  received 
Tith  soeh  outcries  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
ad  dtgnifiad  retfcak  We  visited,  howeveri  the  house  of  the 
% 
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bridegroom's  fkther,  where  twenty  or  thirty  Arabe,  eeatod  m 
the  ground,  were  singing  an  epithalaminm,  to  whidi  they  kopt 
time  by  eUppiug  their  hand& 

Next  morning,  while  our  raiis  was  getting  his  permit  to  pass 
the  looks  (for  which  four  official  signatures  and  a  fee  of  thirty 
piastres  are  necessaiy),  we  visited  the  basaar,  and  purchased 
long  tabes  of  jasmine-wood  for  our  pipes,  and  vegetables  for 
our  kitdien.  On  all  such  occasions  we  detailed  Seyd,  the  tall 
Nabian,  whose  ebony  face  shone  resplendent  under  a  snow-white 
turban,  to  be  oar  attendant  The  stately  gravity  with  which 
he  walked  behind  us,  carrying  bread  and  vegetables,  was  wor- 
thy the  pipe*bearer  of  a  Sultan.  By  this  time  we  had  installed 
the  Asian  as  cook,  and  he  very  cheerfully  undertook  the  servioe. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  for- 
ther  than  to  the  making  of  a  pilaff  and  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
Moreover  his  habits  and  appearance  were  not  calculated  to  make 
us  relish  his  handiwork  The  naivete  with  which  he  took  the 
wash-basin  to  make  soup  in,  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 
his  own  baggy  pantaloons,  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 
had  not  been  interested  parties.  The  Asian  was  one  day 
erumbling  some  loaf  sugar  with  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
had  been  watching  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt,  ^<  that's  not  the  way  I "  Thereupon  he 
took  up  some  of  the  lumps,  and  wrapped  them  in  one  oomnr  of 
lis  long  white  shirt,  which  he  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
crashing  the  sugar  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 
with  an  air  of  triumph. 

A  whole  squadron  of  boats  was  waiting  at  the  looks,  but 
with  Frankif  h  impudence,  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took 
oor  place  in  the  front  rank.    The  son  was  intenselj  hot|  and 
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wti  Bweated  and  broiled  for  a  fizll  hoar,  in  the  midflt  i>f  a  hor 
rible  tumult  of  Arabs,  before  the  dmnBy  officers  closed  the  last 
gtte  on  ns  and  let  us  float  forth  on  the  Nile.      It  is  fhe  west- 
ern, or  Canopic  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Atfeh.     It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  but  was  more  mud- 
dy  and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.     Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  latter  river.     After  leaving  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shores,  fringed  with  groves  of 
pafan,  was  unspeakably  cheerful  and  inspiring.    On  the  opposite 
side,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  manu 
frctaring  town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sun.     A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  slowly  pressed  our  boat  against 
the  strong  current,  while  the  heavily-laden  merchant  vessels 
followed  in  our  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roc.     We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  Father  Nile  in  a  cup  of  his  own  brown  current,  and  then 
edled  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shebooks.     Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
the  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  Latakieh,  is  quite  another  thing.   The 
aroma,  wbidi  you  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  topped 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  as  fragrant  as  roses  and  re* 
fieshing  as  ripe  dates.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
of  celestial  musk  and  amber  which  surrounded  Mahomet^  ao 
aording  to  the  Persian  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.     One  thing  is  certain, 
ti  It  without  the  capacity  to  smoke  a  shebook,  no  one  can  taste 
d  }  true  flavor  of  the  Orient. 

An  hoar  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  ftll,  and  for  the  riBtt 
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of  the  night  our  men  tracked  the  boat  bIowI j  forv  «rd,  ainging 
oheerilj  as  they  tagged  at  the  long  tow-rope.  The  Asian 
spread  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am 
pie  travelling  cloak,  and  the  representatives  of  three  Oonti 
nents,  travelling  in  the  fourth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  the  palms,  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
repose.  With  every  day  of  our  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbance  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  backward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  ploughed  the  water  under  a  full  head  of  wind; 
every  thing  was  right.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
•uch  a  laxy  life  In  America  wo  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
hard,  I  thought  shall  I  not  know  what  Rest  is,  once  before  1 
die  ?  The  European  said  to  me  naively,  one  day :  ''  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spok«n 
of  European  politics."  Europe !  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  trying  to  pick  up  the 
language.  Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt  Hayes's  Grram- 
mar  did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.  One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  a  mttst 
vociferous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with  :  "  What  is  aU 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  1 "  The  effect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  the  men  were  silent,  and  Seyd,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
wonder,  cried  out :  **  Wallah/  the  Howadji  talks  Arabic!'* 
The  two  copper-faced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
fvery  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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ID  bour.  I  oalled  out  to  a  fisherman,  seated  on  the  tNUok : ''  0 
Fishennan,  have  you  any  fish  ?  "  and  he  held  up  a  string  of 
them  and  made  answer :  *^  O  Howadji,  I  hare."  This  solemr 
ftirm  of  address,  which  is  universal  in  Arabic,  makes  the  Ian 
goage  very  piquant  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  night  on  the  river,  we  passed  the  site 
of  ancient  Sars,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  cities 
which  has  left  nothing  but  a  few  shapeless  mounda  The  coun- 
try  was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  the  inundation,  which 
was  the  largest  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  The  Fot 
lahs  were  ploughing  for  wheat,  with  a  single  buffiilo  geared  to  a 
sharp  pole,  which  scratched  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
mches.  Fields  of  maize  and  sugar-cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
Dotioed  also  some  plantations  of  tobacco,  millet,  and  a  species 
of  lupin,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  beans.  The  only  vegetables 
we  found  for  sale  in  the  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toes Milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  very  good,  but 
the  cheese  of  the  country  is  detestable.  The  habitations  resem* 
ble  ant-hills,  rather  than  human  dwellings,  and  the  villages  are 
d^pote  of  filth  and  vermin,  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
soat  was  fortunately  free  from  the  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaohes.  Except  the  palmi  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  group  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  the  banana 
aometimes  appeared  in  the  gardens,  but  there  is  notK'^^*' 
marrellouB  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetati^  ^^' 
where  exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "^^^  ^^  ^'  ~^^ 

On  Ae  evening  of  the  third  day  -^^^  breakwaters  on  the 

«»  «.        J        .«  .  J       45t  of  the  arches  rises  high 

Nadiry  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  w  ^^ 
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raaet|  and  preeents  itself  like  a  wedge,  agunst  die  fbree  ol 
Boeh  an  immense  body  of  water.  The  material  i£  brick,  taeod 
with  stone.  When  complete,  it  is  intended  to  dose  the  aid^ 
arches  dnring  low  water,  leaving  only  the  central  gateway 
open.  By  this  means  sufficient  water  will  be  gained  to  fill  al) 
the  irrigating  canals,  while  a  new  channel,  out  through  th< 
centre  of  the  Delta,  will  render  productive  a  vast  tract  of  fer^ 
tile  laniL  The  project  is  a  grand  one,  and  the  only  obstadff 
to  its  success  is  the  light,  porous  character  of  the  alluvial 
soil  on  which  the  piers  are  founded.  The  undertaking  waa 
planned  and  commenced  by  M.  Linant,  and  has  since  been 
continued  by  other  engineers. 

The  Egyptian  boatmen  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Barrage.  The  main  force  of  the  river  is  poured  throng  the 
narrow  space  wherein  the  piers  have  not  yet  been  sunk,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  strong  north  wind.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats  were  lying  along  the  shore,  waiting  the  fkvorable  mo> 
ment.  We  obtained  permission  from  the  engineer  to  attach 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barge,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  stationary  windlass.  As  we  put  ofE^  the  wind  freshen- 
ed, and  we  were  slowly  uiged  against  the  current  to  the  main 
rapid,  where  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  our  big  friend. 
Behind  us  the  river  was  white  with  sails — craft  of  all  kinds, 
pushed  up  by  the  wind,  dragged  down  by  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  passage,  amid  shouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturals.  For  half  an  hour,  the  scene  waa 
most  exciting,  but  thanks  to  the  windlass,  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  off  gayly  for  Cairo. 

The  true  Nile  expanded  before  us,  nearly  two  miles  id 
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vidtk  To  the  south,  Uie  three  Pyramids  of  Oixeh  loomed 
Wf  like  isolated  moontain-peaks  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert 
On  the  ri^t  hand  the  Mokattam  Hills  lay  red  and  bare  in 
the  smishine,  and  ere  long,  over  the  distant  gardens  of  Shoo- 
bra,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  The  north  wind  was  faith- 
fol :  at  three  o'clock  we  were  anchored  in  Boulak,  paid  our 
rals,  gave  the  crew  a  backsheesh,  for  which  they  kissed  out 
hands  with  many  axolamations  of  ^taib/^  (good  I)  and  set 
sol  for  OttirQ. 
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OHAPTEB    III. 

^ICTURBS      OF      €AIEO 


Botnaee— TIm  SibeldTeb— SanoMito  HouMt— Donktys— The  ftnaam  Thr  Streets 
~ProeeMloiie  View  from  the  Oitadel— Moaqae  of  Mohammed  All— The  Boed  la 
8iM«— The  UleDd  of  Rbodi 

OuB  approaoh  to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuminated 
frontispieoe  to  the  yolume  of  my  Eastern  life.  From  the  Nile 
we  had  already  seen  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohanuned  Ali,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the  Citadel, 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  the  eastern  side.  But  when,  mounted 
on  ambling  donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden  baggage-horses 
through  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  broad,  shaded 
highway  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  and  groves  of 
palm  and  banana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezhekvyeh — the  great 
square  of  Cairo— the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  been 
dimmed  and  softened  by  the  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  became  so  gay,  picturesque  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion  and  color,  that  mv  dreams  of  the  East  were  at 
once  displaced  by  the  vivid  reiilit y.  The  donkey-riding  multi- 
tudes, who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unlike 
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the  orowdB  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  where  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  European  drees  and  castoms  is  already  yisiUei 
Here,  o^ery  thing  still  exhaled  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Orient, 
as  it  had  been  wafted  to  me  from  the  Thonsand  and  One 
Nights,  the  Persian  poets  and  the  Arab  chroniclers.  I  forgot 
that  I  still  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  found  myself  wondering  at 
the  temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we  met  I  looked  without 
surprise  on  the  long  processions  of  donkeys  carrying  water* 
skins,  the  heayily-laden  camels,  the  women  with  white  masks 
on  their  faces  and  black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the  stolid 
Nubian  slaTes,  the  grave  Abyssinians,  and  all  the  other  va 
riooB  eharacters  that  passed  and  repassed  us.  But  because 
they  were  so  ^miliar,  they  were  none  the  less  interesting,  for 
all  had  been  acquaintances,  when,  like  Tennyson,  '*  true  Mus^ 
solman  was  I,  and  sworn,"  under  the  reign  of  the  good  Uaroun 
Al-Baschid. 

We  entered  the  Esbekiyeh,  which  is  wholly  oveigrown  with 
majeetio  acacias  and  plane-trees,  and  thickets  of  aromatic  ikiW' 
ering  shrubs.  It  is  in  the  Frank  quarter  of  the  city,  and  was 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  AIL  All  the 
principal  hotels  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatched  cafes  fill  the 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  the  beau  monde  of  Cairo 
promenade  every  Sunday  evening.  Nothing  of  the  old  City  of 
the  Caliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  can  be  seen  from  this 
quarter,  but  the  bowery  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  the 
eye  demands,  and  over  the  plain  white  walls,  on  every  side> 
the  palms — singlci  or  in  friendly  groups — ^lift  their  feathery 
Towns,  After  installing  our  household  gods  in  the  chambers 
f  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d'Europe,  we  went  out  to 
ijoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  frmt  of  one  of  the  oaf6i.     I 
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Med  f(n  Uie  first  time  the  narghileh,  or  Persian  water*pip€ 
The  soft,  velvety  leaves  of  the  tobacoo  of  Shiraz  are  burned  il 
a  small  cap,  the  tube  of  which  enters  a  glass  vase,  half  filled 
with  rose -scented  water.  From  the  top  of  this  vase  issues  a 
flexible  tube,  several  feet  in  length,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood 
or  amber.  At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
and  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  bubbling  sound.  It 
is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly mild,  cool  and  fragrant.  But  instead  of  being  puffed  oat 
of  the  mouth  in  whiffs,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  lungs  and 
out  again,  like  the  common  air.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  be  supposed ;  the  sensation  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly  exhilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  when  moder- 
ately indulged  in. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  picturesque 
Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
houses  are  mostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting 
over  the  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewash- 
ed or  striped  with  horisontal  red  bars,  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 
occasional  door-ways  with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 
marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained  court.  I  saw  a  few 
of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  city.  The  traveller,  however, 
has  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  balconies 
inclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  extraordinary  lightnessi 
grace  and  delicate  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  skill  and  faooj 
3f  the  Saracenic  architects.     The  wood  seems  rather  woven  in 
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die  loom,  than  out  with  the  saw  and  ohifleL  Throng^  theec 
latlioee  of  fine  network,  with  borders  worked  in  laoe-like  pat- 
terns, and  sometimea  topped  with  slender  turrets  and  pinnaolosi 
the  wires  of  the  Oairene  merohants  sit  and  watoh  the  orowds 
passing  softly  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  baiaars,  them* 
eehres  unseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  fairy  watoh-towers  under  which  we  rode  daily,  with  forma 
IS  heautifiil  as  those  which  live  in  the  voluptuous  melodies  of 
Hafis. 

To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  those  long-eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which 
I  woiild  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  basaars.  Don- 
key-riding is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Frank  quarter  on  ibot.  If  he  does,  he  must  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  lees  than  six  donkeys  with  their  drivers,  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  us  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Kish,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi 
tious  donkeys,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privilege,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
ny  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  theii 
strength  and  endurance.  Their  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal 
lop,  is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  dri 
take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  am' 
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in  Kangisg  bite  of  jiogling  brass  to  the  bridles.  They  kas^ 
their  donkeys  elose  shorn,  and  frequenUj  beautify  them  b) 
painting  them  various  oolors.  The  first  animal  I  rode  had  legl 
barred  like  a  xebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  purple  flankr 
and  a  yellow  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  them  with  a  short 
stick,  punching  them  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  them  a  sharp/ 
pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  their  donkeys,  and 
I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  fire* 
qucDtly  received  a  beating  on  returning  home  in  the  evening 
empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  basaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hasardooa 
on  donkey-back  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  knock- 
ing somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down  yourself,  and  one 
naturally  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  wonH  be  guided.  The 
driver  shoute  behind,  and  you  are  dashed  at  fall  speed  into  a 
oonfusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-car- 
riers and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out :  **  Bess  /^  (enough  t) 
^*  Piano  I "  and  other  desperate  adjurations ;  the  driver's  only 
reply  is :  "  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  1 "  Tou  dodge  your 
head  under  a  camel-load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  the  back ;  you 
miraculously  escape  upsetting  a  fruit-stand ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some 
more  quiet  street,  with  the  sensation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
a  battery.  At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nervous, 
but  finally  I  let  the  donkey  go  his  own  way,  and  took  a  curicuii 
interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  ran  of  striking  or  being 
struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent 
soUision,  bat  by  a  scries  of  the  most  remarkable  dodgee  he  geo 
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Mdly  oarried  me  through  in  safety.  The  cries  of  the  dhter, 
nmniDg  behind,  gave  me  no  little  amusement :  '  The  Howadji 
eomeB  I  Take  care  on  the  right  hand  I  take  care  on  the  lefl 
hand  I  O  man,  take  care !  0  maiden,  take  care !  0  hoy,  get 
oat  of  the  way !  The  Howadji  comes  I "  Kish  had  strong  lungs 
and  his  donkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  wherever 
we  went,  we  contributed  our  full  share  to  the  universal  noise 
and  oonfosion. 

Cairo  is  the  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  regulations 
established  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  strictly  carried  out.  Each 
man  is  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
earned  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  watered  several  times  a  day,  and  are  nearly  always  cool 
and  free  from  dust.  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  in  other  respects  the  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
Bore-eyed,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  every  where,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggars, 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper- 
tinent as  in  the  Italian  cities.  A  number  of  shabby  police^ 
men,  in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  I  never  saw  their  services  called  into 
requisition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dress  of  white 
ootton,  are  by  far  the  most  awkward  and  unpicturesque  class 
Even  the  Fellah,  whose  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an  air  of  dignity  compared  with 
these  Prankish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  G-reek,  and  espe 
eially  the  Hydriote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  colors  are 
lark — principally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — ^relieved  by  a 
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heaTj  silk  Bash  of  some  gay  pattern,  and  by  the  red  slippert 
and  tarboosh.  6ut«  as  in  Turkey,  the  Pashas  and  Beys,  and 
many  of  the  minor  officers  ot  the  civil  departments  have  adopt 
ed  the  Frank  dress,  retaining  only  the  tai-boosh, — a  cbaDge 
which  is  by  no  means  becoming  to  them.  I  went  into  an  Egyp 
tian  barber-shop  one  day,  to  have  my  hair  shorn,  and  )n 
joyed  the  preparatory  pipe  and  coffee  in  company  with  two  in- 
dividuals, whom  I  supposed  to  be  French  or  Italians  of  the 
vulgar  order,  until  the  barber  combed  out  the  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  their  head,  by  which  Mussulmen  expect  to  be  lifted  up 
into  Paradise.  When  they  had  gone,  the  man  informed  me 
*hat  one  was  Khalim  Pasha,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  the  other  a  Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  oostume 
which,  in  this  climate,  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  agreeable 
as  their  own. 

Besides  the  animated  life  of  the  bazaars,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  the  winter's 
journey,  I  rarely  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  character  and  customs.  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  procession,  with  music  and 
banners,  accompanying  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  green  tur- 
ban  on  his  head  and  a  long  white  beard  flowing  over  his  breast. 
This,  as  Kish  assured  me.  was  the  Shereef  of  Mecca:  He  was 
attended  by  officers  in  the  ricnest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes, mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  almost 
hidden  under  their  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  people  on  all  sides,  as  he  passed^ 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  bowed  low,  which  he  an- 
swered by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  \mi 
nothing  could  have  been  more  calm  and  majestia 
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On  aDother  oocasion,  I  met  a  bridal  prooeesion  in  the  street! 
of  Boolak.      Three  musicians,  playing  on  piercing  flutes,  head- 
ed the  march,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sur 
rounded  bv  her  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.     Sb« 
was  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  over  which  a 
^Ided  diadem  was  fastened  around  her  head.     A  large  crowd 
of  friends  and  relatives  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
which  followed  another,  of  very  different  character.     The  chief 
actors  were  four  boys,  of  five  or   six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circumcised.     Each  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
wore  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  little 
bodies  were  entirely  lost     The  proud  parents  marched  by  their 
sides,  supporting  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
bottles  of  milk  and  sherbet.     One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
seemed  particularly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  on 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.     This  procession  was  headed  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  laugh  with  him  which  opened  a  ready 
passage  through  the  crowd.     A  man  followed  balancing  on  his 
chin  a  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.     He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.      His  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cut  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
eao^t  the  blows  on  their  shields.     The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
skill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
ind  the  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.      One  of  them, 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  aimed  directly  at  the 
&oe  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts ;  but 
without  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon   turned,   and 
iBoed  the  air  within  half  an  inch  of  his  eyes.     The  man  neither 
winked  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but  after  the  scimilai 
had  passed,  dashed  it  up  with  his  shield,  which  he  then  reverse^ 
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and  dropping  on  one  knee,  held  to  me  for  baoksbeesh.  After 
these  oame  a  cjimel,  with  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  on  his  head 
and  a  boy  on  his  back,  who  pounded  vigorously  on  two  wooden 
drums  with  one  hand,  while  he  stretched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  backsheesh.  Luckily  the  little  candidates  for  oircumoi 
sion  were  too  busily  engaged  with  their  milk  bottles  ai«d  sugar* 
plums,  to  join  in  the  universal  cry 

I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  ihe  sights  of  Cairo,  and  wa< 
obliged  to  omit  the  excursions  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helio- 
polls  and  Old  Cairo,  until  my  return.  Besides  the  city  itself^ 
which  was  always  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  else  except  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  Rhoda.  We  took  the  early  monuDg 
for  our  ride  to  the  former  place,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  our  view  of  the  Nile-plain  unobscured  by  the  mists  cus- 
tomary at  this  season.  The  morning  light  is  most  favorable  to 
the  landscape,  which  lies  wholly  to  the  westward.  The  ahad 
ows  of  the  Citadel  and  the  crests  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  the  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minarets, 
which  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  flame. 
The  populace  is  up  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  the  criee  of 
the  donkeymen  and  water-carriers  from  under  the  sycamores  and 
acacias  that  shade  the  road  to  Boulak.  Over  the  rich  palm- 
gardens,  the  blue  streak  of  the  river  and  the  plain  beyond,  you 
see  the  phantoms  of  two  pyramids  in  the  haze  which  still  cur- 
tains the  Libyan  Desert.  Northward,  beyond  the  parks  and 
palaces  of  Shoobra,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  arms  to- 
ward the  sea,  dotted,  far  into  the  distance,  with  sails  that  flash 
m  the  sun.  From  no  other  point,  and  at  no  other  time,  is 
Cairo  so  grand  and  beautiful. 

Withm  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  is  the  Bir  Foustff— Jo* 
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seph'e  Well — as  it  is  oalled  by  the  Arabs,  not  from  the  yir- 
tnoos  Hebrew,  but  from  Sultan  Saladin,  who  dug  it  oat  and 
pat  it  in  operation.  The  well  itself  dates  from  the  old  Egyp- 
tian time,  but  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  man} 
eentoiios.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  shaft,  out  through 
the  solid  rook,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  A 
winding  gallery,  lighted  from  the  shaft,  extends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  division,  where,  in  a  chamber  out  in  the  rook,  a 
nmle  turns  the  large  wheel  whioh  brings  up  a  continual  string 
of  buckets  from  the  fountain  below.  The  water  is  poured  into 
a  spacious  basin,  and  carried  thence  to  the  top  by  another 
string  of  buckets  set  in  motion  at  the  surface.  Attended  by 
two  Arabs  with  torches,  we  made  the  descent  of  the  first  shaft 
tad  took  a  drink  of  the  fresh,  cool  fluid.  This  well,  and  the 
spot  where  the  Mameluke  Emin  Bey  jumped  his  horse  over 
the  wall  and  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  comrades,  are  the 
only  interesting  historical  points  about  the  Citadel ;  and  the 
new  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  which  overlooks  the  city  from 
the  most  projecting  platform  of  the  fortifications,  is  the  only 
part  which  has  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  Although 
it  has  been  in  process  of  erection  for  many  years,  this  mosque 
is  not  nearly  completed  internally.  The  exterior  is  finishedj 
iod  its  large,  white,  depressed  dome,  flanked  by  minarets  so 
tall  and  reed-like  that  they  seem  ready  to  bend  with  every 
breeiey  is  the  first  signal  of  Oairo  to  travellers  coming  up  or 
down  the  Nile.  The  interior  walls  are  lined  throughout  with 
onental  alabaster,  stained  with  the  orange  flush  of  Egyptian 
nmsets,  and  the  tiuree  domes  blaze  with  elaborate  arabesques 
'  green,  bluCi  crimson  and  gold.  In  a  temporary  chamber, 
ted  iqp  in  <me  ooroer,  rests  the  coffin  of  Mohammed  Ali,  oov^ 
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ered  with  a  heary  velTOt  pall,  and  under  the  marble  arehes  W 
fore  it,  a  company  of  priests,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  cov« 
ering  the  floor,  bow  their  heads  continually  and  recite  prayers 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran. 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Sues. 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mosques  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  cousiderable 
variety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impressiva 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  the 
overland  passengers,  to  Suez,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  mj 
eye&  The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  nu- 
merous, with  each  successiye  year.  English-built  omnibuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefsteak  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  found  wanting.  At  this  rate,  how  long  wiU  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  operator 
explodes  with  his  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Bhoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  n^leot- 
ed,  and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-beds  and  clipping  the  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soil 
md  clammy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nor- 
tared  here;  the  coffee,  the  Indian  flg,  the  mango,  and  othei 
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ktes  ahemate  with  the  palm,  orange,  acacia,  and  the  yeDow 
mimosa,  whose*  blossoms  make  the  isle  fragrant.  I  gathered 
i  bunch  of  roses  and  jasmine-flowers  from  the  unpruned  vines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
shells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  oarried  away 
by  ridiculous  tourists.  There  is  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  have  wisely  concluded,  after  seeing  Pompey's  Pillar  dis- 
Ggured  by  *^  Isaac  Jones ''  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  iu 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  yard  long,  and  finding  "  Jenny  Lind ' 
squally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  g^reat  Pyramid 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  own  name  be- 
side hera)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
their  inscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  theii 
l\me  in  Upper  Bgypt,  in  leaving  records  of  their  vulgw  vanity 
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VMaMlty  of  LMTfaif  Immediately— Sngitftng  «  Boat—The  DntfrnneQ^-Aebmac  o 
8ddl— Fnoda— Inlbrmatioii— ProonrlDg  an  Oatflt— Preparlnf  tor  the  Deeert— The 
Lneky  Daj— Bzeittons  to  Leave— Off ! 

I  DBVOTBD  bnt  little  time  to  seeing  Cairo,  for  the  trarelling 
leason  had  arrived,  and  a  speedy  departure  from  Cairo  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  trip  to  Khartoum  occupies  at  least 
two  months  and  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  there  later  than  the 
first  of  March,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  very  unhealthy  for  strangers.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Vicar  for  Central  Africa,  had  left  about  a 
month  previous,  on  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  zealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  were  nearly  completed.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proceeding  no  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahaJnyeh^ 
or  Nile-boat.  This  arrangement  gave  me  great  joy,  for  no< 
where  is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile.  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  Philae,  would  have  cheerfully  borne  all 
the  inoonveniences  and  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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mkb  alone.  Oommend  me  to  such  *  man,  for  of  the  hundredl 
of  toniiats  who  yiait  the  East,  there  are  few  Buoh !  On  mj  a^ 
rifal,  I  had  found  that  the  romors  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
respecting  the  number  of  travellers  and  the  rise  in  the  prioe  ot 
boats,  were  partially  true.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  boats  had 
left  for  Upper  Egypt,  bat  the  priee  had  been  raised  in  antiei> 
pation.  The  ship  carpenters  and  painters  were  busily  employ* 
ed  all  along  the  shore  at  Boulak,  in  renovating  the  old  barks 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owned  the 
enft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest.  Some  travellers  paid 
forty-five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  little 
£f&cnlty  in  getting  a  large  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per^ 
lom,  at  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This  prioe,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, includes  the  services  of  ten  men,  who  find  their  own 
proTisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  from  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival — 
a  Buperb  vessel,  famished  with  beds,  tables,  chairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handsome  style— which  was  offered  at  thirty  pounds 
a  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  than  we  needed.  In  the 
eoorse  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Botdak,  I  found 
sereral  which  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
i  month,  but  they  were  old,  inconvenient,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Oleopatra,  had  been  newly  cleansed 
ind  painted,  and  contained,  besides  a  spacious  cabin,  with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cush- 
ioned seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  balmy  twi- 
'''lllitB,  and  smoke  our  shebooks. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dragoman  is 
ii^pensakle.    The  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  way 
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from  AlexandriAy  availed  me  little,  and  woold  have  been  use- 
lees  in  Nnbia,  where  either  the  Berberi  laogoage,  or  a  different 
Arabic  dialect  is  spoken ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  dragoman 
for  the  journey.  This  class  of  persons  always  swarm  in  Cairo, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  day  before  I  was  visited  by  half  a 
doeen,  who  were  anxious  to  make  the  trip  to  Khartoum.  How 
they  knew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  found 
that  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  traveller  in  Cairo  as  welL 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  made  the  joamey 
but  of  all  who  presented  themselves,  only  two  had  been  &rther 
than  the  second  Cataract  One  of  these  was  a  Nubian,  who 
had  made  a  trip  with  the  Sennaar  merchants,  as  far  as  Shendy 
in  Ethiopia;  but  he  had  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.  The  other  was  an  old  man,  named  Suley* 
man  Ali,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Champol- 
lion,  whose  certificate  of  his  faithfulness  and  honesty  he  pro* 
duoed. 

He  had  been  three  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (the  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  severa] 
Ethiopian  dialects.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  figure,  with  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  born  in  the  valley  of  Thebes.  He  was  cal^ 
ed  Achmet  d  Saidi,  or  Achmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  when  a  boy 
Dad  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Eng 
Jsh  Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish.  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  his  recommendations  were 
SKcellent,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  spirit,  coTirage  and  addresi 


fto  ser?d  ub  both  in  eaae  of  peril,  I  engaged  him,  notwithstuifl- 
iog  he  hftd  never  travelled  beyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Seoona 
Cataract).  I  judged,  however,  that  I  was  quite  as  familiar 
vith  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  coulu 
procure,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  my 
own  planB  and  choose  my  own  paths.  How  far  I  was  justified 
in  my  choice,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narratire. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — ^for  the  Nile 
and  the  Deaort — and  herein  Achmet,  who  had  twice  made  the 
joamey  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  rendered  me  good  service 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  practical  experience,  should  have  been 
very  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for^ 
gotten  in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  when 
it  was  too  late  to  procure  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provide  myself  with  Berghaus's  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol* 
imie  of  Russegger,  were  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after 
wards,  I  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Hoskins's  Ethiopia.  Th« 
greater  part  of  my  funds  I  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  med- 
Hdsj  colonnatij  or  Spanish  pillar-doUars,  and  the  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  all  of  which  are  current  as  far  as  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pieces  of  five  paris  fabout  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
eontained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  and  made  nearly  an  ass^t 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arm0» 
■ian  merchant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  in  Khartoum,  foi 
two  thousand  piastres,  on  which,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I 
iMNdd  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  eo- 
leavored,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  information  relative  if 
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the  oo«t  of  ir&Tellmg  in  Nubia  and  the  ooiintri«i  beyond.  The 
Frank  merohanto  knew  nothing,  except  that  the  expenaes  were 
vast,  and  predicted  that  the  sum  I  took  wonld  prore  insnfficient 
and  that  I  shonld  certainly  become  inrolTed  in  great  diffiool* 
ties  and  embarras8ment&  The  natiTe  merchants  who  had  made 
Ihe  jonmey  were  all  jealons  of  a  foreign  traveller  attempting 
to  penetrate  into  their  pecoliar  domain,  and  gave  me  no  satis- 
fiikctory  information,  while  to  the  imagination  of  the  Gairenes, 
Bennaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  been 
there  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  special  protection  of 
Allah.  Even  Achmet,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  me,  informed  his  family  and 
friends  that  we  were  going  no  further  than  Wadi  Haifa,  for  he 
said  they  would  certainly  detain  him  by  force,  should  they 
learn  the  trutL 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from  Abbas 
Pasha,  which  might  readily  have  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, English  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gave  me  letters  to 
the  principal  Consular  agents  and  merchants  in  Khartoum,  be- 
sides which,  Achmet  professed  to  have  5K)me  acquaintance  with 
Lattif  Pasha,  who  was  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.  To  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-Gtoeral,  and  Mr.  Constantine 
Kahil,  the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Cairo,  I  was  especially 
indebted  for  favors.  The  former  intrusted  me  with  despatches 
for  Khartoum  and  Obeid,  in  Kordofan,  and  the  latter  furnished 
me  with  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Thebes,  Assouan  and  Ko- 
rosko,  asking  the  latter  to  insure  my  safety  on  the  journey 
through  the  Nubian  Desert.  Thus  prepared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  than  from  hard-trotting  cameb 
Mud,  brackish  wacer,  and  the  like  privations,  which  are  easily 
borne 
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The  fanudung  of  *  Nile^boat  requires  considerable  know 
ledge  of  housekeeping.  The  nomber  of  small  articles  required 
fer  this  floating  speck  of  oivilization  in  a  country  of  barbarians, 
is  amaiing  to  a  bachelor.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  art  of  cook* 
ing  needed  such  a  variety  of  tools  and  appliances,  and  for  the 
firsi  time  in  my  life,  conceived  some  respect  for  the  fame  of  Ud« 
and  Soyer.  There  are  6ying-pans  and  stew-pans ;  coffee-potr 
and  tea*pots;  knires,  forks,  spoons,  towels,  cups,  ladles  and 
boxes;  batter,  lard,  floor,  rice,  macaroni,  oil,  vinegar,  mus- 
tard and  pepper ;  and  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  havs 
a  table  and  chairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap* 
kiufl,  and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  never  havf 
thoog^t  of  without  the  help  of  Achmet  and  of  M.  Pini,  who 
keeps  a  general  d6p6t  of  supplies.  His  printed  lists,  in  four 
languages,  lighten  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly,  ffis  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  quantity  required,  is  also  of  much 
service;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  kno^ 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  flfty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
sugar  belonged  to  s^.^  much  coffee.  The  expenp^  of  our  outfit 
ineluding  breac!  fowls,  mutton,  charcoal,  and  every  othei 
reqnimte,  was  about  two  thousand  piastres—^  little  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  calculation  was  made  for  one 
numth's  provisions  for  two  persona 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  Nile,  I  was 
recommended  to  take  a  large  supply,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  expense  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Sennaar.  1 
therefore  purchased  sufficient  tea,  coffee,  flour,  rice,  biscuits, 
wgar,  macaroni  and  dried  fruit  to  last  me  two  months,  beside 
i  emnplete  oinissn,  or  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  lifo  in 
ke  desetl    I  took  an  extra  quantity  of  gunpowder,  tobaoc0 
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UkA  eoflee,  for  preBente  to  the  Arab  sheUia.  Tlie  entire  ooet 
ef  this  outfit  wfts  about  nine  hundred  piaetre&  In  addition,  1 
proeured  a  good  Turkish  tent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pias- 
tres, to  which  I  added  a  supply  of  tent*pins,  lantem*polea,  wa- 
ter-skins, and  leathern  water-flasks,  all  these  articles  being  pro- 
eared  to  better  advantage  in  Cairo.  I  did  not  propose  adopt- 
ing the  Egyptian  ooetume  until  I  had  made  some  progress  hi 
the  language,  and  therefore  contented  myself  with  purehasing 
a  bomou$  of  camel's  hair,  a  sabre,  a  broad  shawl  of  Tripoli 
silk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  white  leather,  which  are  yeiy 
cool  and  comfortable.  I  also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Earo> 
pean  residents,  in  having  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  head,  and 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skull-cap.  Over  this  was  drawn  the 
red  tarboosh,  or  fes,  and  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  I 
bound  a  large  white  shawl  around  it,  which  was  my  first  les- 
son in  turban-making. 

Achmet,  influenced  by  a  superstition  whioh  is  not  peouliar 
to  the  East,  begged  me  to  hasten  our  preparations,  in  order 
that  we  might  leave  Boulak  on  Monday,  which  day,  he  aTerred, 
was  the  luckiest  in  the  week,  and  would  render  our  journey 
prosperous  from  beginning  to  end.  Knowing  from  ezperieDce 
that  half  the  success  of  the  journey  is  in  the  start,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  have  superstition  with  you  than  against 
you,  I  determined  to  gratify  him.  He  was  as  zealous  as  I 
could  wish,  and  we  rested  not  from  morning  to  night,  until  at 
last,  from  the  spirit  with  which  we  labored,  it  seemed  almost  ft 
matter  of  life  and  death,  that  the  boat  should  leave  on  lion* 
day.  I  had  a  clause  inserted  in  our  written  contraet  with  the 
captain^  that  he  should  forfeit  a  day's  rent,  in  case  he  was  not 
ready  at  the  appointed  houi     but,  in  spite  of  this  pieeaiittoa 
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Afobmet,  wiio  well  knew  the  indifference  of  the  A/ab  nature 
tras  constantlj  on  hh  track.     Two  or  three  times  a  day  h« 
g;alloped  to  Boolak,  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  the 
baking  of  bread  for  the  voyage,  the  furbishing  of  the  cabin 
ind  the  overhauling  of  the  sails,  oars  and  rigging.     My  Euro 
pean  frienda  in  Cairo  smiled  at  our  display  of  activity,  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  known,  as  a  boat  sailing  a! 
the  i^pointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  mynelf  to  no 
porpoee. 

Monday  (Nov.  17th)  came,  and  the  Egyptian  cook«  S» 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  voyage,  was  de- 
qiatched  to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  v^etables.     My  letters  home — the  last  I  expected 
to  send,  for  months  to  come — were  committed  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  after  an  early  dinner,  we  saw  our  baggage  and 
itores  laden  upon  carts  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Ach- 
met's  goidanoa     We  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  we  had 
made  in  Cairo,  and  followed.     The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahahi/yehs^  but  the  American  flag, 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  her  little  mizsenmast,  was  our  '*  comet,'' 
prodaiming  departure.     We  found  Aohmet  unjacketed  and 
onturbaned,  stowing  away  the  stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
nis,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  on  each  of  the  tardy 
lailora     There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  hois  grai 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
nerer  remembered  until  the  last  moment.     The  afternoon  wore 
ivay;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  date-trees  on  the  island 
Rhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  the  Nile ;  but  before 
)  son  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids,  we  had  sqoeeaed 
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oat  from  the  shipping  of  Boulak,  and  were  slowly  working  vp 
the  Nile  before  a  light  ?rind,  while  our  boatmen  thumped  the 
tarabooka^  and  sang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  departure.  The 
raVs  came  up  to  know  whether  he  had  not  falfilled  his  oontract 
and  Achmet  witii  a  cheerful  face,  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
"  i'riused  be  Allah,  master  I  we  shall  have  a  Inoky  joarnay.^ 


AchmeL 
CHAPTER     V. 

THE  PTRAHIU?   AND   MBMPHIB. 

Sntef  D«vklH»-A  Chlekm  Yttnf—SM*  to  ttw  FTnmMi-QsunI  wttli  tbt 
Anl»— The  Atefnl— TIsv  IhiDi  Iba  iDmmll— Buekthntli— ERtsI  of  PrnmU 
amUiig-The  Spill ni—Plmlnc  Ihe  Cfcil-W«  obtnln  Jasa»-VWt  to  Batn. 
ud  ttn  Hnmmy  Pits— Tbe  EihcimUloii  of  Mem  phis- [nb-rviow  vltli  U.  UiT.atU 
-laeeimt  of  bk  DtminlM— BUtua  orBlDtcH  IL— Bctorn  WttMinie. 

■And  Horning  opealn  huta  her  Dili, 
To  pu  upon  tba  Pynmldi.''— EiiBUni. 

Wb  went  DO  farther  than  the  village  of  Oiieh,  three  or  fom 
miles  %bove  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having  engaged  om 
donkeys  and  their  drivers  to  meet  us  there  and  convey  ne  to 
Ihe  Pyramids  on  the  following  morning.  About  dosk,  the  rair 
loored  oar  boat  to  the  bank,  beside  a  College  of  derrisbe^ 
ibnse  Boeartbly  chants,  choruses  and  ola|)ping  of  hands,  were 
■raloQged  Ui  into  the  night.    Their  wild  cries,  and  deep,  m« 
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notonous  bass  bowlings  so  filled  our  ears  tbat  we  could  not 
cboose  but  listen,  and  in  spite  of  our  fatigue  sleep  was  impos- 
sible. After  performiDg  for  seyeral  bonrs,  they  graduaUj 
ceased,  throiigk  sheer  exhaustion,  though  there  was  one  tough 
^Id  dervish,  who  continued  to  gasp  out,  **  Allah/  Allah  f^^ 
with  such  a  spasmodic  enei^gy,  that  I  suspected  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  involuntary  action  of  his  larynx,  and  that  he 
could  not  have  stopped,  even  had  he  been  so  minded. 

When  we  threw  open  the  latticed  blinds  of  our  cabin^  be- 
fore sunrise,  the  next  morning,  the  extraordinary  parity  of  the 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optical  delusion  on  the  part  of  my 
friend.  *'  See  that  wall  I "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  space  be- 
tween two  white  houses ;  '*  what  a  brilliant  color  it  is  painted, 
and  how  those  palms  and  these  white  houses  are  relieved 
against  it ! "  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  before  he  pe^ 
ceived  that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  wall  close  at  hand,  was 
really  the  sky,  and  rested  upon  a  far-off  horixon.  Our  don- 
keys were  in  readiness  on  the  bank,  and  I  bestrode  the  same 
fiftithful  little  gray  who  had  for  three  days  carried  me  Uiroogfa 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  loft  orders  for  the  rai's  to  go  on  to 
Bedracheyu,  a  village  near  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Achmet  with  us,  rode  off  gayly  among  the  mud  hovels 
and  under  the  date-trees  of  Oizeh,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramida 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  village,  we  entered  one  of  the  larg 
chicken-hatching  establishments  for  which  the  place  is  famed 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  funily  of  Fel 
lahs,  couched  together  on  the  clay  floor,  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  two  small  holes  and  inspected  sundry  ovens 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
heat  and  a  feathery  smell     The  owner  informed  us  that  fbf 
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Hie  fint  ftnr  or  five  days  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  smoke  as 
well  as  beat,  and  that  when  the  birds  b^an  to  pick  the  shell, 
which  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  days,  they  were  placed  in 
4b0ther  oven  and  carefully  accouched 

The  rising  sun  shone  redly  on  the  Pyramids,  as  we  roOi 
oal  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black 
aDcinoiiB  loam  was  still  too  moist  from  the  inundation  to  be 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  but  even  where  the 
water  had  scarce  evaporated,  miUions  of  germs  were  pushing 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil, 
tiie  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  Fellahs 
were  at  work  on  all  sides,  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  un 
gainly  buffaloes  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  through  the  soil 
Where  freshly  turned,  the  earth  had  a  rich,  soft  lustre,  like 
dark*brown  velvet,  beside  which  the  fields  of  young  wheat, 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores.  There,  in  Novem- 
her,  it  was  the  freshest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  account 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyke,  intersected 
by  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  I)esert^-a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  ocoa» 
aionally  to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  cuts  off  the 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  side, 
oar  donkeys  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  across 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  naked  Arabs.  They  had  run  out  in 
•dvanoe  to  meet  us,  hailing  us  with  many  English  and  Frenob 
inseSi  while  half  a  doien  boys,  with  earthen  bottles  which 
haj  had  just  filled  from  the  slimy  oanaly  crowded  aftei  thensi 
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hmiiting,  in  Tery  good  Englidi,  that  we  Bhould  drink  at  once^ 
and  tike  them  with  ns  to  the  Pynunida. 

Onr  donkeys*  hoofii  now  sank  deep  in  the  Libyan  sandi^ 
and  we  looked  np  to  the  great  stone-piles  of  Cheops,  Ge 
phrenee  and  Hyoerinns,  not  more'  than  half  a  mile  distant 
Our  sunrise  view  of  the  Pyramids  on  learing  Giieh,  was  salE> 
cient,  had  I  gone  no  farther,  and  I  approached  them,  without 
the  violent  emotion  whi<^  sentimental  travellers  experience, 
bat  with  a  qaiet  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  Th« 
forva  of  the  pyramid  is  so  simple  and  complete,  that  nothing  if 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vast,  yellowish-gray  masses, 
whose  feet  are  wrapped  in  the  silent  sand,  and  whose  tops  lean 
against  the  serene  blue  heaven,  enter  the  mind  and  remain  in 
the  memory  with  no  shook  of  snrprise,  no  stir  of  onexpected 
admiration.  The  impression  they  give  and  leave,  is  calm, 
grand  and  endaring  as  themselves. 

The  son  glared  hot  on  the  sand  as  we  toiled  up  the  ascent 
to  the  base  of  Oheops,  whose  sharp  corners  were  now  broken 
into  sigsags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  dismonnted  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which  leads  ap  to  the  entrance, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  dosen  Arabs  beset  a&  They  belonged 
to  the  regular  herd  who  have  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
BO  renowned  for  their  impudeDoe  that  it  is  costomaiy  to  employ 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection.  Be- 
fore leaving  Giieh  I  gave  Acbmet  my  sabre,  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  sufficient  show  to  secure  us  from  their  importuni- 
ties. However,  when  we  had  mouuted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  preparing  to  climb  to  the  summit,  they  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  on  the  way.  This  was  just  foof 
times  the  usual  fee,  and  we  flatly  refused  the  demand.    My 
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friend  had  in  the  mean  time  become  so  giddy  from  the  few 
steps  he  had  mounted,  that  he  decided  to  return,  and  I 
ordered  Achmet,  who  knew  the  way,  to  go  on  with  me  and 
leave  the  Arabs  to  their  bowlings.     Their  leader  instantly 
sprang  before  him  and  attempted  to  force  him  back.   This 
was  too  much  for  Achmet,  who  thrust  the  man  aside,  where- 
upon he  was  instantly  beset  by  three  or  four,  and  received 
several  hard  blows.  The  struggle  took  place  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  stones,  and  he  was  prudent  enough  to  drag  his  assail- 
ants into  the  open  space  before  the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid. 
My  friend  sprang  towards  the  group  with  his  cane,  and  I 
called  to  the  donkey-driver  to  bring  up  my  sabre,  but  by  this 
time  Achmet  had  released  himself  with  the  loss  of  his  turban. 
The  Arabs,  who  had  threatened  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner,  then  reduced  their  demand  to  the  regular  fee  of  five 
putftres  for  eaob.    I  took  three  of  them  and  commenoed  tht 
aaoent,  leaving  Achmet  and  my  friend  below.     Two  boys  foi 
lowed  ufl,  with  bottles  of  water.     At  first,  the  way  seeiiKMi 
hiardons,  for  the  stones  were  oovered  with  sand  and  fragmenU 
whieh  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  we  had  mounted  twenty 
woneSf  the  hard,  ibmooth  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
moreaeoore  steps.     Two  Arabs  went  before,  one  holding  each 
of  my  hands,  while  the  third  shored  me  ap  from  the  rear. 
The  aasiatance  thus  rendered  was  not  slight,  for  few  of  the 
stones  are   less  than  four  feet  in  height      The  water-boys 
mmpered  op  beside  ns  with  the  agility  of  cats.    Wo  stopped 
i  moment  to  take  breath,  at  a  sort  of  resting-place  half*way 
ip— «n  <^ning  in  the  Pyramid,  communicating  with  thi 
■ppermost  of  the  interior  chambers.     I  had  no  sooner  sal 
ii  vn  on  theneareet  stone,  than  the  Arabs  stretched  tlMmflelTet 
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at  mj  feet  and  entertained  me  with  most  absurd  miztore  of 
flattery  and  menace.  One,  patting  the  calves  of  my  legs,  cried 
out:  "Oh,  what  fine,  strong  legs!  how  fast  they  came  up; 
nobody  ever  went  up  the  Pyramid  so  fast  1 "  while  Uie  othen 
added :  ^^  Here  you  must  give  us  baoksheesh :  every  body  givoi 
us  a  dollar  here."  My  only  answer  was,  to  get  up  and  begin 
elimbing,  and  they  did  not  cease  pulling  and  pushing  till  they 
left  me  breathless  on  the  summit  The  whole  asoent  did  not 
ooeupy  more  than  ten  minutea 

The  view  from  Cheops  has  been  often  deseribed.  I  oumot 
lay  that  it  increased  my  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  complete.  My  eyes 
wandered  .off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nile- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river ;  the  minarets  of  Ouro ;  the  purple  walls 
of  the  hr  Arabian  mountains ;  the  Pyramid  groups  of  Sakkan 
and  Dashoor,  overlooking  disinterred  Memphis  in  tiie  South ; 
and  the  arid  yellow  waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  rolled 
unbroken  to  the  western  sky.  The  clear,  open  heaven  above, 
which  seemed  to  radiate  light  from  its  entiie  concave,  clasped 
in  its  embrace  and  harmonised  the  different  features  of  this 
wonderful  landscapa  There  was  too  much  warmth  and  bril* 
liance  for  desolation.  Every  thing  was  alive  and  real;  the 
Pyramids  were  not  ruins,  and  the  dead  Pharaohs,  the  worship* 
pers  of  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  once  enter  my  mind. 

My  wild  attendants  did  not  long  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
flew  quietly.  To  escape  from  their  importunities  for  baok- 
sheesh, I  gave  them  two  piastres  in  oopper  ooin,  which  instant^ 
turoad  their  flatteries  into  the  most  bitter  complaints.     I^ 
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insulting  to  give  so  little,  and  they  preferred  haying  none ;  if 
I  would  not  give  a  dollar  I  might  take  the  money  back.  I 
took  it  without  more  ado,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket.  This 
rather  surprised  them^  and  first  one,  and  then  another  came 
to  me  and  begged  to  have  it  again,  on  his  own  private  account 
[  threw  the  coins  high  into  the  air,  and  as  thoy  clattered  down 
on  the  stones,  there  ensued  such  a  scramble  as  would  have  sent 
any  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  We  then  com- 
menced  the  descent,  two  seizing  my  hands  as  before,  and  dra|^ 
ging  me  headlong  after  ihem.  We  went  straight  down  the 
ade,  sUding  and  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  reached  the  base  in  five  or  six  minutes.  I 
was  ao  ezeited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  &tigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  dowui 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  had  been  my  exertions.  But 
when  I  touehed  the  level  sand,  all  my  strength  vanished  in  an 
instont.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  down 
kslplesB  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  much  difficulty  as  a  rheu 
antic  patienl 

The  Arabs,  who  at  first  had  threatened  to  kill  Achmet, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  entreating 
pardon.  But  his  pride  had  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
bbws  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  them,  spitting  upon 
die  gt  jund,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  We  consider- 
ad  it  due  to  him,  to  xirselves,  and  to  other  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Shekh  of  the  Pyramids,  whc 
ii  ii  in  a  village  ealled  Kinnayseh,  a  uiile  distant^  and  ordered 
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Aehmet  to  oondaot  as  thither.  We  fint  rode  along  the  o^ 
of  the  Pyrainid  of  Cephrenee,  and  down  the  sand  drifts  to  th 
majestic  head  of  the  Sphinx.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deaeiibe 
this  enormous  relic  of  Egyptian  art  There  is  nothing  like  b 
in  the  world.  Those  travellers  who  pronounce  its  features  to 
be  negro  in  their  character,  are  certainly  yerj  hasty  in  theii 
conclasiona  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  evident 
notwithstanding  its  mntilation.  The  type,  however,  is  rather 
fdller  and  broader  than  is  usaal  in  Egyptian  statues. 

On  reaching  the  village  we  found  that  the  shekh  was  ab- 
sent in  Cairo,  but  were  received  by  his  son,  who,  after  spelling 
out  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  hearing  Achmet's 
relation  of  the  afbir,  courteously  invited  us  to  his  house.  We 
rode  between  the  mud  huts  to  a  small  court>yard,  where  we 
dismounted.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  under  a 
canopy  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  us 
the  young  shekh  seating  himself  on  the  edge,  while  our  don- 
key-drivers, water-boys  and  a  number  of  villagers,  stood  res- 
pectfully around.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  tc 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  lighted  the  pipe  of 
peace.  The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  and 
punish  them  in  our  presence.  Coffee  was  ordered,  but  as  the 
unlucky  youth  returned  and  indiscreetly  cried  out,  ^*Ifa 
feesh  /  "  (there  is  none  I)  the  shekh  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  run  him  out  of  the  court-yard,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  penalties  unless  he  brought  it 

We  found  ourselves  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 
r  thought  involuntaiily  of  the  children  playing  Cadi,  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  But  to  play  our  Cadi  with  the  necessary  gravi* 
ty  of  countenanee  was  a  difficult  matter.    It  was  ralher  m^ 
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iNOTAMing  to  sit  oroaB-legged  so  long,  and  to  look  so  nemtatt 
MjfiMM  WIS  of  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  from  the  sun,  and 
in  order  to  protect  my  eyee,  I  had  taken  off  my  orayat  and 
bound  it  aronnd  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  his 
fdt  hat  in  like  manner,  and  when  the  shekh  looked  at  us  froic 
time  to  time,  while  Achmet  spoke  of  onr  friendebip  with  aU 
die  Consols  in  Cairo,  it  was  almost  too  mnch  to  enjoy  qnietly 
However,  the  shekh,  who  wore  a  red  cap  and  a  single  cotton 
garment,  treated  ns  with  much  respect.  His  serene,  impar* 
till  demeanor,  as  he  heard  the  testimony  of  the  yarious  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  up,  was  mobt  admirable.  After  half 
ID  honr's  delay,  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par* 
ties  were  brought  into  court,  looking  somewhat  alarmed  and 
veiy  sabmisBiTe.  We  identified  the  two  rmgleaders,  and  after 
eonsidering  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
diey  should  be  instantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
onrselTeB  to  let  the  punishmeit  commence,  lest  the  matter 
should  not  be  considered  sufficiently  serious,  and  then  to  show 
onr  mercy  by  pardoning  the  culprit& 

One  of  the  men  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
liy  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and 
began  adnodnistering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
himself  by  giving  his  bomous  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
as  die  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
Budi  sound  with  the  veriest  farce  of  punishment.  After  half 
A  doiea  strokes,  he  cried  out,  '^ya  saiacun  /  "  whereupon  the 
nowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
ftopu  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  us  to 
lontinue  ibe  infliction  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.  We 
igld  him  and  the  company  in  general|  throo^  Aehmety  thai 
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«•  wwt  oonYinood  of  his  readbeiB  to  pamdi  impondoo ;  Ihat 
we  wiahed  to  show  the  Arabe  that  they  mvet  in  tataxB  tnei 
traTellers  with  respect ;  that  we  ahooid  send  word  of  the  a&ii 
to  Cairo,  and  thej  might  rest  aasiued  that  a  seoond  assault 
would  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  Since  ^hia  had  beei 
demonstrated,  we  were  willing  that  the  punishment  should  now 
cease,  and  in  eonelurion  returned  our  thanks  to  the  shekh,  for 
his  readiness  to  do  us  justice.  This  decision  was  reoeiyed 
with  great  fkYor ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed 
our  hands  and  those  of  Achmet,  and  the  yillagers  prononnoed 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  '^  taib  /  ^  (good  I)  The  indiscreet 
youth  again  appeared,  and  this  time  with  ooiEBe,  of  which  we 
partook  with  much  relish,  for  this  playing  the  Cadi  was  rather 
fatiguing.  The  shekh  raised  our  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  Tillage,  where  we  gave  the 
coiFee-bearer  a  baoksheeah,  dismiased  our  water^boysi  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir. 

Adimet's  dark  skin  was  pale  from  his  wounded  pridei  and  I 
was  fidnt  from  pyramid-climbing,  but  a  cold  fowl,  eaten  as  we 
sat  in  the  sun,  on  the  border  of  the  glowing  Desert,  comforted 
us.  The  dominion  of  the  sand  has  here  as  distinct  a  bound 
as  that  of  the  sea;  there  is  not  thirty  yards  from  the  blaok, 
pregnant  loam,  to  the  fiery  plain,  where  no  spear  of  grass 
grows.  Our  path  lay  sometimes  on  one  side  of  this  border, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  hal^  till 
we  reached  the  ruined  pyramids  of  Abousir,  where  it  turned 
southward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Oheops  and  Ge^ 
phrenes,  tiiese  pyramids  are  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  aonis 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  ai^le  at  half  their  heig^ 
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TWy  are  Imried  do&p  in  the  nad,  whioh  hM  so  drifted  toinuro 
tkb  pUin,  that  from  the  brofcd  hollow  lying  between  them  ano 
tkb  group  of  Sakkara,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  every  sign  oi 
figetation  is  shnt  out.  Vast,  sloping  oaosewajs  of  masonry 
lead  up  to  two  of  them,  and  a  large  mound,  occupying  the 
ipaee  between,  suggests  the  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there  The  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  on  the  plain,  from  the  hills  in 
the  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  the 
nr&oe.  My  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  the  hot  sand, 
before  our  panting  donkeys,  came  instinctively  to  the  same 
9(mchiaion — ^that  a  large  city  must  have  once  occupied  the 
!pace  between,  and  to  the  southward  of,  the  two  groups  of 
pjramids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
sodden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  their  conjectures,  tut 
vedid. 

On  the  way,  Achmet  had  told  us  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  all  summer  digging  in  the  sand,  near  Sakkara.  After  we 
had  crawled  into  the  subterranean  d6p6t  of  mummied  ibises, 
ttd  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
DOC  broken  open ;  and  after  one  of  our  donkeymen  went  into  a 
hunan  mummy  pit  and  brought  out  the  feet  and  legs  of  some 
withered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  us  the  residence  of  this 
Rrendunan ;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  sand-bank.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
down,  revealing  the  oontents  of  his  kitchen.  One  or  two 
Arabs  loitered  about,  bat  a  large  number  were  employed  al 
fte  end  of  a  long  trench  whieh  extended  to  the  hills. 

Before  readdng  the  house  a  ntmiber  of  deep  pits  barred 
V  path,  and  the  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  foot,  slid  baok  rote 
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ii6  bottom,  M  if  eager  to  hide  the  wooden  they  diaciueeu 
PavementB,  fresh  as  when  first  laid ;  basement-walls  of  whiu 
marble,  stepSi  doorways,  pedestals  and  fragments  of  pillan 
glittered  in  the  sun,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twc 
thousand  years,  beheld  them  again.  I  slid  down  the  side  of 
tbe  pit  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis.  The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  to 
protect  them  and  deaden  tie  noise  of  horses  and  chariots,  was 
entire  in  many  places.  Here  a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base 
of  a  temple,  and  stared  abstractedly  before  her;  there  a  sculp- 
tured cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned  against  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  over  all  were 
scattered  fragments  of  glased  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptured 
alabaster.  The  principal  street  was  narrow,  and  was  appa* 
rently  occupied  by  private  dwellings,  but  at  its  extremity  were 
the  basement- walls  of  a  spacioos  edifice.  All  the  pits  opened 
on  pavements  and  walls,  so  fresh  and  cleanly  cot,  that  they 
leemed  rather  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  laid  yesterday, 
than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  approached  the  workmen,  where  we  met  the  discoverer 
oi  Memphis,  Mr.  Anguste  Mariette.  On  finding  we  were  not 
Englishmen  (of  whose  visits  he  appeared  to  be  rather  shy),  he 
became  very  courteous  and  communicative.  He  apologised 
(or  the  little  he  had  to  show  us,  since  on  account  of  the  Van 
daliam  »f  the  Arabs,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up  all  his  discoT- 
•riea,  after  making  his  drawings  and  measarements»  Hm 
Egyptian  authorities  are  worse  than  apathetic,  ibr  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  burn  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  barracki 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blocks.  Besides  this,  the 
ftench  infiuence  at  Cairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  bf 
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that  of  England,  and  although  H.  Mariette  was  aapportad  ii 
hiB  labors  by  the  French  Academy,  and  a  snbscription  headed 
by  LouiB  Napoleon's  name,  he  was  forced  to  be  content  with 
the  simple  permission  to  dig  out  these  remarkable  rains  and 
describe  them.  He  could  neither  protect  them  nor  remove 
the  portable  sccdptareL  and  inscriptions,  and  thwefore  prefer- 
red giTing  them  again  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sand. 
Here  they  will  be  secure  from  injury,  until  some  more  fortu- 
Date  period,  when,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
given  to  the  world,  as  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  far  more  grand 
and  imposing. 

I  asked  H.  Mariette  what  first  induced  him  to  dig  for  Mem- 
phis in  that  spot,  since  antiquarians  had  fixed  upon  the  mounds 
netr  Mitrahenny  (a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  four 
miles  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  that 
Uie  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
{wurried  out  of  these  mounds,  induced  him  to  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenced  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
lection.  After  sinking  pits  in  various  places  h^  struck  on  an 
ifsnae  of  sphinxes,  the  clue  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  Fol- 
loving  this,  he  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
Uie  Serapeiunj  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  mentioned  by  Strabo) 
ud  afterward  upon  streets,  colonnades,  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  city.  The  number  of 
^ihinxes  alone,  buried  under  these  high  sand-drifts,  amounted 
to  two  thousand,  and  he  had  frequently  uncovered  twenty  oi 
fluity  in  a  day.  He  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues, 
iasoriptionB  and  reliefs,  at  between  four  and  five  thousand, 
the  moat  xemarkaUe  discovery  was  that  of  eight  colossal 
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wiiioh  were  eridently  the  prodnel  of  Oreeian  an 
Daring  thirteen  months  of  assidaoos  labor,  with  but  one  a* 
liatant,  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  theee  objeets  and  forward- 
ed them  to  Paris  Ln  order  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  had  built 
an  Arab  hoose  of  nnbumt  bricks,  the  walls  of  which  ha.d  iusi 
tumbled  down  for  the  third  time.  H40  worinnen  were  then 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  dwelling  of  soms 
old  Memphian,  and  he  intended  spreading  his  roof  over  1^ 
masdye  walls,  and  making  his  residence  in  the  exhumed  city. 

The  man's  appearance  showed  what  he  had  undergone,  and 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  leal  and  patienoe  reqafa^ 
ed  to  make  a  suocessfol  antiquarian.  His  fiboe  was  as  brown 
as  an  Arab's,  his  eyes  severely  inflamed,  and  his  hands  aa 
rough  as  a  bricklayer's.  His  manner  with  the  native  work- 
men was  admirable,  and  they  labored  with  a  hearty  good-will 
which  almost  supplied  the  want  of  the  needful  implements. 
All  they  had  were  straw  baskets,  which  they  filled  with  a  sort 
of  rude  shovel,  and  then  handed  up  to  be  carried  off  on  the 
heads  of  others.  One  of  the  principal  workmen  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  the  funniest  Arab  I  ever  saw.  He  was  constantly 
playing  off  his  jokes  on  those  who  were  too  slow  or  too  n^^« 
gent.  An  unlucky  girl,  stooping  down  at  the  wrong  time  to 
lift  a  basket  of  sand,  received  the  contents  of  another  on  her 
head,  and  her  indignant  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  rest  with 
screams  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  out  of  the  sand 
a  glased  tile  containing  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  gravity 
with  which  he  held  it  before  him,  feigning  to  peruse  it,  oocar 
sionally  nodding  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  '*  Well  done  for  oM 
Pharaoh  1 "  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Barton  himself. 

Strabo  states  that  Memphis  had  a  circumference  of  seven 
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milesj  and  therefore  both  M.  Marieite  and  the  antiqii* 
riens  are  rights  The  mounds  of  Mitrahezmy  probably  mark 
the  easteni  portion  of  the  oily,  while  its  western  limit  extend 
ed  beyond  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  and  inoladed  in  its  sub> 
■rba  those  of  Abonsir  and  Daahoor.  The  spaoe  explored  by 
M.  Hariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  then  oontin» 
iDg  his  excavations  westward,  and  had  almost  reached  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Libyan  Hills,  without  finding  the  termination  of 
the  rains.  The  magnitude  of  his  disoorery  will  be  best  known 
ivlien  his  drawings  and  desoriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  fow  months  after  my  visit,  his  labors  were  further  r» 
warded  by  finding  thirteen  eolossal  sarcophagi  of  blaek  marble, 
and  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discovering  an  en^ 
trance  to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  the  exhumation  of 
the  lost  MemphiA-— second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Nin»- 
veb — was  unknown  in  Europe,  except  to  a  few  savctns  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Oairo  and 
Alexandria  had  of  it,  was  my  own  aooount  of  my  visit,  in  the 
newspapers  they  received  from  America.  But  M.  Mariette  is 
a  young  man,  and  will  yet  see  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  Borekhardt,  Belsoni  and  Layard. 

We  had  still  a  long  ride  before  us,  and  T  took  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Khartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  which  is  built  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
darky  gratefbl  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
ad  eyssL  We  rode  through  groves  of  the  fragrant  mimosa  to 
%  bnad  dikai  the  windingi  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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ioron  the  plainiuihe  ioil  was  still  wet  sad  adbeeiva  ItwM 
too  late  to  visit  the  beautifnl  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  the  first  of 
which  is  more  ihaa  three  hmidred  feet  in  height,  and  from  a 
distance  has  almost  as  grand  an  effect  as  those  of  Giieh.  Ooi 
tired  donkeys  lagged  slowly  along  to  the  palm-groves  of  Mitra- 
henny,  where  we  saw  mounds  of  earth,  a  few  hlocks  of  red ,' 
granite  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Bemeses  XL  (Besostris)— -which 
until  now  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  Hemphisi 
The  statue  lies  on  its  face  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The 
countenance  is  said  to  be  veiy  beautiful,  but  I  could  only  see 
the  top  of  Sesostris's  back,  whioh  bore  a  fiunt  resemblance  to 
aerocodila 

Through  fields  of  cotton  in  pod  and  bo|ms  in  blossom,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  donkeys  and  their  attendants, 
and  lay  down  on  some  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  wait  the  arri- 
?al  of  our  boat.  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  all  day 
and  we  had  ridden  much  &ster  than  our  men  could  tow.  We 
sat  till  long  after  sunset  before  the  stars  and  stripes,  floating 
from  the  minen  of  the  Cleopatra^  turned  the  comer  below 
Bedrasheyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  cabin-table,  weaiy 
and  hungry,  we  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  works  of  art 
produced  by  our  cook,  Salame,  were  more  marvellous  and  ifr 
teresting  than  Memphis  and  the  ^rramida 
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UarlBf  lb«  Pynmldt-A  0dm  and  s  Bimm— A  Ooptio  Yiatt— lilnjak— The  Qr>Mom 
if  B«l-HaflMn— Doam  Palms  and  Otwodlles— Djjebel  Abonfliyda— Sntraaoc  Inli 
0|V«  Vupfc— IMtvhIow  of  tha  BoataMB— 81oat-Ita  Tomba— A  LandaeaiM— A 


*  It  flowa  thioagh  old  hvahad  Sgrpt  aod  Its  aaadi^ 
LIka  iooia  grarai  nH^^tj  thooght  threadlnc  a  dream.** 

Lnan  Hmrr'a  Bonm  lo  tn  Hiuk 


Ths  extent  of  my  journey  into  Africa  led  me  to  reverse  the 
Qsoal  plan  pursued  by  trarellers  on  the  Nile,  who  sail  to  As- 
souan or  Wadi-Halfa  without  pause,  and  visit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return.  I  have  never  been  able  to  disoem  the  phi- 
loBophy  of  this  plan.  The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
more  tedious  (to  those  heathens  who  call  the  Nile  tedious), 
than  the  return ;  besides  which,  two  visits,  though  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,  leave  a  more  complete  and  enduring 
image,  than  a  single  one.  The  mind  has  time  to  analyse  and 
eontrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  im« 
pvessionfl.  How  any  one  can  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  but  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory^ 
[  eannot  imagine  Were  it  not  for  that  recollection,  I  should 
have  pronounced  Modern  Egypt  more  interesting  than  tbc 
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Egypt  of  tihe  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemiea  I  omitted  seeing 
Done  of  the  important  remains  on  my  upward  joomey,  so  that 
I  might  be  left  free  to  ohoose  another  route  homeward,  if  pos 
Bible.  It  8eemed  like  slighting  Fortune  to  pass  Dendera,  and 
Karnak  and  Ombos,  without  notice.  Opportunity  is  rare,  and 
a  wise  man  will  never  let  it  go  by  him.  I  knew  not  what  dan- 
gers I  might  have  to  enooonter,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  mo,  eren  if  speared  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ly- 
bian  Desert,  to  think :  ^  You  rascals,  you  have  killed  me,  but 
[  have  seen  Thebes  I " 

The  Pyramids  of  Dashoor  followed  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.  Our  sailors  tugged  us  slowly  along 
shore,  against  a  mild  south  wind,  but  could  not  bring  us  out  of 
the  horizon  of  those  red  sandstone  piles.  Our  patience  wan 
tried,  that  day  and  the  next,  by  our  slow  and  toilsome  progress, 
hindered  still  more  by  running  aground  on  sand-banks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to  patience,  and  had  our  reward.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  us  the  minarets  of 
Benisouef,  the  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breeie  came  rustling  over  the  dourra-fields  to  the  north,  and 
puffed  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.  The  tow-rope  waE 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  and  produced  the  dram 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  wind  increased;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from  the  mast  and  streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisouef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  counted  its  minarets.  I  tried 
m  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon,  which  stands 
inland,  at  ihe  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fyoom,  the  ancient  Mosris.  Neai 
Mie  Pyramid  are  the  foundations  of  the  fitmxLS  Labyrintk 
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\m$Aj  esoavatod  by  Dr.  Lepsina^  The  Pronnoe  of  Fyooo^ 
nrroonding  the  lake,  10,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases  ia 
the  libyan  Desert,  the  only  pioductiye  land  west  of  the  moun 
tahu  bordering  the  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  with  both  sails  full  and  our  vessel  loaning 
against  the  onrrent,  we  flew  before  the  wind  At  dusk,  the 
town  of  Feshn  appeared  on  onr  left ;  at  midnight,  we  passed 
Aboifr-Oirgeh  and  the  Honnds  of  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrin- 
ehus ;  and  when  the  wind  left  os,  at  sunrise,  we  were  seventy 
ndles  from  Benisouef  The  Arabian  Moontains  here  approach 
the  nvtTj  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 
yellow  calcareous  rock.  The  bare  cliffs  of  Djebel  el  Tayr  (the 
Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crowned  with  the  ''  ConTcnt  of  the 
Pulley,*'  so  called  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  and  the  &ct 
that  Tisitors  are  frequently  drawn  to  the  summit  by  a  rope  and 
windlass.  While  passing  this  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  river :  ^^  Wc  are  Christians,  0  How- 
adji  1 "  and  presently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wriggled  over 
the  gimwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  the  deck. 
We  gave  them  backsheesh,  which  they  instantly  clapped  into 
their  mouths,  but  their  souls  likewise  devoutly  yearned  for 
brandy,  whie|i  they  did  not  get  They  were  large,  lusty  fellows, 
and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  they  might  have  attained, 
their  flesh  certainly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 
After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  the  river  again,  and 
we  soon  saw  them  straddling  from  point  to  point,  as  they 
crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  At  Djebel  el  Tayr, 
the  birds  of  Egypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  assemble 
annually  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 
ysv     My  firiend  oomplained  that  the  wild  geese  and  dooki 
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vere  not  represented^  and  oat  of  reTenge  fired  at  a  oompanj  el 
huge  pelicans,  who  were  seated  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  dram  and  tambourine  kept  lively  time  to  the  Toioee  of 
oar  sailors,  as  we  approached  Minyeh,  the  second  lai^  town 
on  the  river,  and  the  capital  of  a  Province.  Bat  the  song  this 
time  had  a  peculiar  significance.  After  the  long-drawn  .soand, 
something  between  a  howl  and  a  groan,  which  terminated  it,  we 
were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation,  who  formally  welcomed  as 
to  the  city.  We  responded  by  a  backsheesh  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  drum  rang  loader  than  ever.  We  stayed  in 
Hinyeh  long  ODOugh  to  bay  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  wind  left  us  as  we  reached 
a  superb  palm-grove,  which  for  several  miles  skirts  the  foot  of 
Djebel  Shekh  Timay.  The  inhabitants  are  in  bad  odor,  and  in 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  were  obliged  to  take  two  men 
from  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  sticks  and  built  a 
fire  on  the  bank,  beside  our  vessel  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Government,  to  which  travellers  usoally  conform,  but  I 
never  saw  much  reason  for  it  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  palms,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert.  When 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Beni-Hassan,  we 
provided  ourselves  with  candles,  water-flasks  and  weapons,  and 
set  off  in  advance  of  our  boat.  The  Desert  here  reached  the 
Nile,  terminating  in  a  bluff  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pebbles  and  shelly  sand,  apparently 
the  deposit  of  many  successive  floods.  I  should  have  attri- 
buted this  to  the  action  of  the  river,  catting  a  deeper  diannel 
firom  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  inan- 
dation  covers  a  much  wider  space  than  in  the  lime  of  the  Ph* 
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nohi.  It  IB  difficult  to  reooncile  thui  fact  with  the  Tcry  per 
oeptible  eQcroachments  which  the  sand  is  making  on  the  Libyao 
ihore ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  glorious  harvest 
valley  through  which  the  river  wanders  can  never  be  wholly 
e^'iMsed  thereby. 

We  climbed  to  the  glaring  level  of  the  Desert,  carrying 
with  us  the  plnmes  of  a  beantifnl  gray  heron  which  my  friend 
hrooght  down.  A  solitary  Arab  horseman  was  slowly  moving 
along  the  base  of  the  arid  hills,  and  we  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance a  light-footed  gazelle,  which  leisarely  kept  aloof  and 
mocked  onr  efforts  to  sorronnd  it  At  the  foot  of  the  moon* 
tain  we  passed  two  rained  villages,  destroyed  several  years  ago 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  acconnt  of  the  marauding  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cruel  sonnd,  when  yon  are  told  that 
the  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  raied  to  the 
^nnd,  bat  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  The  Arabs  take 
^heir  water-cikins  and  pottery,  jump  into  the  Nile,  awim  across 
to  a  safer  place,  and  in  three  or  foar  days  their  palaces  of  mad 
are  drying  in  the  son.  We  came  upon  them  the  next  morning, 
as  thievishly  inclined  as  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  I  found  the  people  otherwise  than  friendly. 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  boulders  of 
hard  black  rock,  leads  to  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan.  They 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tasen  I,  about  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  are 
interesting  from  their  encaustic  paintings,  representing  Egyp 
lian  life  and  customs  at  that  early  date.  The  rock  chambers 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the  mcmtain. 
The  most  of  them  are  plain  and  without  p^irticular  interest^ 
and  they  have  all  aoffiazed  from  the  great  spoilers  of  Bgypt-^ 
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Cfae  Pertian,  the  Oopt  and  the  Sanoeo.  Four  <mi1j  retain  tbes 
hiero^jphiea  and  paintings,  and  are  adorned  with  ooiiimm 
bewn  from  the  solid  rook.  The  first  we  entered  oontained  fouf 
plain,  fluted  oolnmnSi  one  of  whioh  had  been  shivered  in  the 
centre,  leaving  the  architrave  and  capital  sospended  from  the 
eeiling.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  greatly  filled 
and  defaced,  representing  the  culture  and  mannfiftctore  of  flax, 
the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  and  the  making  of  bread| 
besides  a  number  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  scenes.  Ths 
jccnpant  of  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  master 
for  his  servants  are  shown  in  many  places,  undergoing  the  pun* 
ishment  of  the  bastinado,  which  is  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
He  was  also  wealthy,  for  we  still  see  his  stewards  presenting 
him  with  tablets  showing  the  revenues  of  his  property.  He 
was  a  great  man  in  Joseph's  day,  but  the  pit  in  which  he  lay 
is  now  empty,  and  the  Arabs  have  long  since  burned  his 
mummy  to  boil  their  rice. 

The  second  tomb  is  interesting,  from  a  painting  represent- 
ing thirty  men,  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  are  brought  before  the 
deceased  occupant  Some  antiquarians  suppose  them  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  but  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  person  named 
Nehophth,  and  the  number  of  men  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Bible  account.  Two  of  the  southern  tombs,  which 
are  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  four  budding  locust-stalks 
bound  together,  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  differ- 
ent trades  and  professions.  The  rear  walls  are  entirely  devot- 
ed to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skilL  There  are  never 
more  than  two  persons  in  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and 
the  other  blaok,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  position  of 
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«m1i.  In  ttt  least  five  hundred  different  gronpingB  the  eanii 
eseroise  is  not  repeated,  showing  a  woilderfal  fertility  of  iavwi- 
tioD,  either  on  the  part  of  the  artigt  or  the  wrestlers.  Thf 
execution  of  these  Sgures  folly  reaehed  my  ideas  of  Egyptian 
pictorial  art^  bat  the  colors  were  much  less  riyid  than  some 
travellers  represfflit.  The  tombs  are  not  large,  though  niuner 
ous,  and  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  oi 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  they  could  have  belonged. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  mounds  of 
Antinoe  and  Hermopolis  Magna,  lying  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Antinoe,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
fitYorite,  the  glorious  Antinous,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
fiver,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  its  foun- 
dations. Twenty -five  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
were  still  standing,  but  as  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  the 
white  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Hills,  they  hare  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.  Before  reaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  bank,  and 
the  light  wind  which  bore  us  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekb 
Abaddeh  was  too  pleasant  to  be  slighted ;  so  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt.  The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  clifb  of  the  moon* 
tain  in  rosy  fiame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
marble  blocks. 

The  guide  book  says,  '^  hereabouts  appears  the  doum  palm, 
and  erooodiles  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."  The  nexl 
oioming  we  found  one  of  the  trees,  but  day  after  day  we  vainly 
looglit  a  crocodile.  My  friend  recalled  a  song  of  Oeibd's,  con- 
aenung  a  German  musician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Nile 

the  orooodilee  came  oot  and  danced  around  the  Pyramids 
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and  in  hiB  desptir  woidd  abo  have  pnroliaaed  a  Wolin,  if  an 
oodd  haye  been  foond  in  Siout  I  had  seen  alligators  on  tiu 
MiflsiBBippi,  and  took  the  diaappointmeDt  more  complacently. 
The  donm  palm  differs  from  the  columnar  date-palm  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  ftun-like,  and  in  having  a  branching 
tronk.  The  mam  stem  divides  a  lew  feet  from  the  root,  each 
of  the  branches  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  these  two  more^ 
till  the  tree  receives  a  broad,  roonded  top.  The  froit  hangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  cocoa-nutS|  and  has  a  sort 
sf  gingerbread  flavor,  which  is  not  disagreeable.  When  fully 
dry  and  hard,  it  takes  a  polish  like  ivory,  and  is  manufactured 
by  the  Arabs  into  beads,  pipe  bowls  and  other  small  articles. 
We  approached  the  mountain  of  Abou&yda  with  a  strong 
and  fitvorable  wind.  Here  the  Nile,  for  upward  of  ten  miles, 
washes  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whose  many  deep  fissures 
and  sharp  angles  give  them  the  appearance  of  moontains  in 
ruin.  The  afternoon  son  shone  full  on  the  yellow  rocks,  and 
their  jagged  pinnacles  were  cut  with  wonderful  distinctness 
against  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky.  This  mountain  is  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  Nile  for  boats,  and  the 
sailors  always  approach  it  with  fear.  Owing  to  its  deep  side- 
gorges,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  about  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  if  the  large  lateen  sail  is  caught  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  passage  of  this  and  other 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  holding  the  sail-rope, 
ready  to  let  it  fly  in  the  wind  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delicate  bosiness,  at  euch 
times,  but  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  awkward  uk 
thej  were,  than  to  confase  by  attempting  to  direct  them.  At 
Pjebel  Shekh  Said,  the  sailors  have  a  custom  of  throwing  tw« 
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m  ikree  loaves  of  broad  on  Ibe  water,  beliering  that  it  will  be 
token  op  by  two  large  white  *burd8  and  deposited  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Shekh.  The  wind  &vored  as  in  passing  Abooftyda ; 
Ae  Cleopatra  dashed  the  foam  from  the  rough  wayes,  and  lo 
ivo  or  three  boors  the  soathern  obmer  of  the  mountain  lay 
bsiiind  nSi  leaning  away  from  the  Nile  like  the  shattered  pylon 
of  a  temple. 

Before  sonset  we  passed  the  city  of  Manfitlont,  whosi. 
houses  year  by  year  topple  into  the  mining  flood.  The  side 
next  the  river  shows  only  halves  of  buildings,  the  rest  of 
whieh  have  been  washed  away.  In  a  few  years  the  tall  and 
airy  minarets  will  follow,  and  unless  the  inhabitants  oontinne 
to  shift  their  dwellings  to  the  inland  side,  the  city  will  entirely 
disappear.  From  this  point,  the  plain  of  Siont,  the  garden  of 
Ppper  Egypt,  opened  wide  and  £ar  before  ns.  The  spur  of 
the  Libyan  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city  is  built,  shot 
oat  in  advance,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
die  Nila,  loth  to  leave  these  beautiful  fields  and  groves,  winds 
hither  and  thither  in  such  a  devious,  lingering  track,  that  yon 
most  sail  twenty*five  miles  to  reach  Bl  Hamra,  the  port  of 
Siootu  The  landscape,  broader  and  more  majestic  than  those 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  even  richer  and  more  blooming.  The 
Desert  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
fi:om  the  river,  and  the  hills,  whose  long,  level  lines  frame  the 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the 
iozniy  of  vegetatimi  which  covers  the  plain.  It  is  a  boon- 
leooa  land,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  fri>m  the  pe» 
tileaoe  which  sometimeB  soourges  Oairo. 

The  wind  ieHl  at  midnight,  but  came  to  us  again  the  nest 
luniiDg  ai  annrise,  and  brou^t  us  to  El  Hamra  before  noon 
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Our  max  were  in  hij^  epirite  ftt  haTing  a  daj  of  Met  b* 
lbi«  them,  the  oontraote  for  boats  alwajB  stipulatiiig  for  a  hall 
of  twen^-foor  hours  at  Siout  and  Esneh,  in  order  that  thej 
Maj  prooore  their  sopplies  of  provisions.  They  bay  wheat 
and  doorra,  hate  it  ground  in  one  of  the  mde  mills  worked  by 
boffidoesy  and  bake  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loaves  to  last  twr 
or  three  weeks.  Our  men  had  also  the  inspiration  of  badi 
theesh  in  their  song,  and  their  dolorous  love-melodies  rang 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  oorreotness  with  which  these  pec^le 
sing  is  ahsolntely  surprising.  Wild  and  haish  as  are  thw 
songs,  their  choruses  are  in  peifeet  accord,  and  eveu  when  at 
the  same  time  exerting  all  their  strength  at  the  poles  and  oais 
they  never  &il  in  a  nota  The  melodies  are  simple,  but  not 
without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  with  a  mouxnfbl  mo- 
notony which  seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Desert 
There  is  generally  an  improvisatore  in  each  boat's  crew,  who 
mpplies  an  endless  number  of  lines  to  the  regular  ohoras  of 
^^hay-haylee  sah  /  "  So  far  as  I  could  understand  our  poet, 
there  was  not  the  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
but  he  never  failed  in  the  rhythm.  He  sang,  for  instanoo . 
^  O  Alexandrian  1 " — ^then  followed  the  chorus  :  *'  Hasten, 
three  of  you  1  "-—chorus  again  :  ^'  Hail,  Sidi  Ibrahim  1 "  and 
so  <m,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  particular  occasions,  he  add- 
ed pantomime,  and  the  scene  on  our  forward  deck  resembled  a 
war-dance  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
if  a  man  running  into  a  hornet's  nest  He  stamps  and  ciieo, 
Improvising  all  the  while,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  his 
voice.  He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimeB  his 
hat  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  and 
howling  with  pain.     The  song  winds  up  with  a  prolonged  eij 
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MA  only  eeaaei  wben  eveiy  Ivng  is  emptied.  Bm  when 
moBi  mirtlifiiily  inolined,  and  roaring  in  ecstasy  over  some  sit 
iy  joke,  our  men  always  laughed  in  aooord.  So  somid  and 
hearty  were  their  caehinnatoxy  chorosesi  that  we  inrolnntarily 
famghed  with  them. 

A  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  saddled,  awaited  us  on  the  bank, 
and  the  boys  began  to  fight  before  oar  boat  was  moored.  We 
ohoee  three  nnpainted  animals,  so  large  that  oar  feet  were  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  set  off  on  a  gallop  for 
Sionti  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Its 
tfteeo  tall,  white  minarets  rose  before  us,  against  the  back* 
ground  of  the  mountain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace 
of  Ismail  Pasha  shone  through  the  dark  green  of  its  embosom* 
ing  acacias.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  a  dam,  built  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  is  shaded  with  palms, 
sycamores  and  mimosas.  On  either  side  we  looked  down  upon 
fields  of  clover,  so  green,  juicy  and  June-like  that  I  was 
tempted  to  jump  from  my  donkey  and  take  a  roll  therein. 
Where  the  ground  iHui  still  damp  the  Arabs  were  ploughing 
with  camels,  and  sowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loam.  We 
aroflsed  a  bridge  and  entered  the-  court  of  justice,  one  of  the 
meet  charmingly  dean  and  shady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  town, 
which  is'  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is  some- 
what reliered  by  the  whitewashed  mosques  and  minarets,  is 
■stoniahingly  clean  in  ereiy  part.  The  people  themselves  ap- 
peared to  be  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tQanfae  of  the  Oity  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lyoopolis, 
ire  in  the  eaeftem  front  of  the  mountain  overiianging  the  eity 
We  rode  to  the  8t<M  Antar^  the  principal  one,  and  thee 
iBmbad  to  the  smnmit.     The  tombs  aio  much  Jbogcr  thai 

4* 
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thoM  of  Beni-HMun,  bat  haye  been  almost  ruined  by  Hm 
oiodern  Egyptiana.  The  enormooa  square  pillars  which  filled 
their  haUs  haye  been  shattered  down  for  lime,  and  only  fira^ 
ments  of  the  capitals  still  hang  from  the  ceilings  of  solid  rock. 
The  scalptnres  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  here  not  painted 
but  sculptured  in  intaglio,  are  also  greatly  defaced.  The 
second  tomb  called  by  the  Arabs  StcM  Sanuun  (Pigeon  Sta- 
ble), retains  its  grand  doorway,  which  has  on  each  side  the  co 
lossal  figure  of  an  ancient  king.  The  sand  around  its  mouth 
is  filled  with  firagments  of  mummied  wolves,  and  on  our  way 
up  the  mountain  we  scared  one  of  their  descendants  from  hia 
lair  iu  a  solitary  tomb.  The  StcM  Hamam  is  about  sixty 
feet  square  by  forty  in  height|  and  in  its  rough  and  ruined  aa- 
pect  is  more  impressive  than  the  more  chaste  and  elegant 
chambers  of  Beni*Hassan.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Sioui| 
seen  through  its  entrance,  has  a  truly  magical  efTectb  From 
the  gray  twili|^t  of  the  hall  in  which  you  stand,  the  green  of 
the  fields,  the  purple  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  danle  your  eye  as  if  tinged .  with  the  broken  rays 
of  a  prism. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountaiu,  which  we  reached  by 
sealing  a  crevice  in  its  white  cli£Bi,  we  overlooked  a  more  beao- 
tiful  landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid.  In  the 
north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Manfalout  and  the  crags  of  Abou- 
fayda,  we  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  one 
another  to  the  yellow  shore  of  the  Desert ;  in  front,  the  wind- 
ing Nile  and  the  Arabian  Mountains ;  southward,  a  sea  of 
wheat  and  clover  here  deepening  into  dark  emerald,  there  pal* 
ing  into  gold,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  ami, 
and  ceasing  <mly  because  the  eye  refused  to  follow;  while  bi^ 
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Und  08,  orer  the  desert  hilLi,  wound  die  track  of  the  yearly 
Miavan  from  Bar-Far  and  Kordo^n.  Our  Arab  guide  pomt 
ed  oot  a  sandy  plain,  behind  the  cemetery  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
which  lay  at  our  feet,  as  the  camping-ground  of  the  caraTan, 
and  tried  to  tell  us  how  many  thousand  camels  were  assembled 
there.  As  we  looked  npon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  with  its 
gloiy  of  T^etable  Hfe  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  Arab 
pLooghmen,  a  funeral  procession  came  from  the  city  and  passed 
slowly  to  the  burying-ground,  accompanied  by  the  dismal 
howling  of  a  band  of  women.  We  went  below  and  rode  be- 
tween the  whitewashed  domes  coyering  the  graves  of  the 
Mamelukes.  The  place  was  bright,  clean  and  cheerful,  in 
eomparison  with  the  other  Arab  bnrying-grounds  we  had  seen. 
The  grove  which  shades  its  northern  wall  stretches  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert— «  picturesque  ave- 
nue of  palms,  sycamores,  fragrant  acacias,  mimosas  and  acan* 
thus.  .  The  air  around  Siout  is  pregnant  with  the  rich  odor  of 
the  yellow  mimoea^werSy  and  one  becomes  exhilarated  by 
breathing  it 

The  city  has  handsome  basaars  and  a  large  bath,  built  by 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  the  savage  son*in-law  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  The  halls  are  spacious,  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  paved  with  marble.  Little  threads  of  water,  scarcely  visi* 
ble  in  the  dim,  steamy  atmosphere,  shoot  upward  from  the 
■tone  tanks,  around  which  a  dozen  brown  figures  lie  stretched 
fak  the  laay  beatitude  of  the  bath.  I  was  given  over  to  two 
Arabs,  who  scrubbed  me  to  desperation,  plunged  me  twice  over 
baad  and  ears  in  a  tank  of  scalding  water,  and  then  placed  mt 
mkit  a  cold  douthe.  When  the  whole  process,  wldch  occupied 
■flfe  than  half  an  hour,  was  over,  a  cap  of  oofiee  and  a  pipe 
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wore  hroagbt  to  me  as  I  Imy  stretdied  oot  on  tlie  dhma,  irilik 
another  atteb Jant  eommeneed  a  oooree  of  duLoeation,  iwiekiBg 
and  eraekiog  all  my  joints  and  pressing  Tiolently  with  both 
hands  on  my  breast  Singolarly  enoagh,  this  removed  the  Iaa> 
gnor  oecasioned  by  so  mueh  hot  water,  and  gare  a  wonderM 
elasticity  to  the  frame.  I  walked  out  as  if  shod  with  the  wings 
of  Mereory,  and  as  I  rode  baok  to  our  boat,  oongratnlatod  m 
donkey  on  the  aiiy  lightness  of  his  load. 
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TboaltflDibaAliitb 

Vk  beu  mnoli  ntid  hj  tooriBta  who  have  Tuited  Eg3^t. 
anewniBg  the  oompantiTB  puni  uid  plo&rareB  of  life  on  the 
Nile,  ftnd  their  deoirioni  are  as  varioni  u  their  individual 
dtantcter^  7oar  out  (tf  crvery  five  oomplain  of  the  monotonj 
ind  tadiom  of  the  vojaga,  and  pour  fbrth  tondiiiig  lameotk- 
tiona  over  the  annoyanoe  of  rate  and  oockroaohes,  th^  impoisi 
biUty  of  proeuing  beef-€teak,  or  the  difficulty  of  ahootiog 
Booodilea     Some  of  them  are  wholly  impermeable  to  the  infln- 
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onoes  of  the  climate,  soener^  and  mine  of  Egypt,  and  carry  la 
the  Nabian  frontier  the  aire  of  Broadway  or  Bond-street  I 
have  heard  each  a  one  say :  '<  This  seeing  the  Nile  ia  a  nice 
thing  to  have  gotten  over^  but  it  is  a  great  bore  while  yon  are 
aboat  it*^  Such  is  the  spirit  of  those  travelling  snobs  (of  all 
nations),  by  some  of  whom  sacred  Egypt  is  profiEined  every 
winter.  They  are  unworthy  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Nile, 
and  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  should. 
A.  palm-tree  is  to  them  a  good  post  to  shoot  a  pigeon  from , 
Dendera  is  a  '^  rum  old  concern,''  and  a  crocodile  is  better  than 
Kamak. 

There  are  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
af  the  picture  which  follows,  and  which  was  ?rritten  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Upper  Egypt 
A.S  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated, fr^m  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
it  without  change : — 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  Travel  I  thought  I  had 
already  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  enjoyment  whidi  the  travel- 
ler's restless  life  could  reach— enjoyment  more  varied  and 
exciting,  but  far  less  serene  and  enduring  than  that  of  a  quiet 
home — ^but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  experienced  such  a 
thorough  deliverance  frrom  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other  lands,  such  perfect  contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  nature.  Every  day  opena 
with  a  jubOatef  and  closes  with  a  thanlo^ving.  If  suoh  a 
balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be 
felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be  another  Nile  soma 
srhere  inihe  worid. 
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Other  trftTellero  undoubtedly  make  other  experieuoes  and 
teke  away  other  hnpre88i<»a.  I  can  even  conceive  cironnifltaii* 
oee  whidi  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 
The  same  exquisitely  sensitive  temperament  which  in  our  cass 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might 
easily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsym* 
pathetic  companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew. 
There  are  also  many  trifling  desagrimenSf  inseparable  ftom 
life  In  Egypt,  which  some  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy- 
anoe;  but  as  we  find  fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we 
are  not  troubled  thereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
90  few  and  simple,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  them 
BoiBoe  for  the  effect,  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Nile. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our 
manner  of  living,  in  detail 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  as  independent  of  all  organised 
Governments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea.  (The  Arabs  call  the 
Nile  El  hahr^  ^  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  our  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  bound  to  obey  us.  We  sail  under  nation- 
al eolors,  make  our  own  laws  for  the  time  being,  are  ourselves 
the  only  oensors  over  our  speech  and  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  oonmiunication  with  the  authorities  on  shore,  unless  our 
subjects  rebel  Of  this  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  commenced 
by  m^ntifciniwg  sirict  discipline,  and  as  we  make  no  unreason 
able  demands,  are  always  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  the 
most  complete  harmony  exists  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  though  our  government  is  the  purest  form  of  despoiiam 
we  flatter  ouraelveB  that  it  is  better  managed  than  that  of  tlii 
Medal  BepoUia 
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Our  territor  J,  to  be  sore,  is  not  yery  ezienriTa.  The  Cle» 
paira  10  a  dahdbiiieh.  MTentj  feet  long  by  ton  broad.  She 
hae  two  short  masts  in  the  bow  and  etem,  the  first  upholding 
the  trinJceetj  a  lateen  sail  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  carries  the  belikdn^  a  small  sail,  and  the  American  ool* 
ors.  The  narrow  q>aoe  around  the  foremast  belongs  to  the  crew, 
who  cook  their  meals  in  a  small  brick  furnace,  and  sit  on  the 
g^wale,  beating  a  drum  and  tambourine  snd  singing  for  hours 
b  interminable  choruses^  when  the  wind  blows  fidr.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  half  of  them  are  on  shore,  tagging  us  slowly  along 
the  banks  with  a  long  tow-ropoi  and  singing  all  day  loug :  "  Aya 
kafiia«iH— ayd  hammmP^  If  we  strike  on  a  ssnd-bsnk,  they 
jump  into  the  river  and  put  their  shoulders  sgainst  the  hulL 
singing:  *^houy^ka^^9dhI'^  If  the  current  is  slow,  they  ship 
the  oars  and  pull  us  up  stream,  singing  so  complicated  a  refrain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arabic  charac- 
ters. There  are  eight  men  and  a  bo^,  besides  our  stately  rais, 
Hassan  Abd  el-Sadek,  snd  the  swarthy  pilot,  who  greets  us 
•very  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabic  salutations^ 

Against  an  upright  pole  which  cecities  the  place  of  a  main- 
mast|  stands  our  kitchen,  a  high  wooden  box,  with  three  fur- 
naces. Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with 
the  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  his  turban,  preparing  the 
marvellous  dishes,  wherein  his  delight  is  not  less  than  oor^ 
Salame,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  husbsnds  his  resources, 
snd  each  day  astonishes  us  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 
of  few  materiak,  he  has  attained  the  grand  climax  of  all  art- 
variety  in  unity,  Achmet,  my  fiiithful  dragoman,  has  his  st* 
lion  here,  snd  keeps  one  eye  on  the  vessel  snd  one  on  the  kitchen, 
while  between  the  twc  he  does  not  relax  his  proteetinigesie  Sm 
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■.  TlwspimMdtotlieoBlnniBfUuikedbjoari^ 
riiieh  will  also  serye  as  a  breastwork  in  case  of  foreign  aggre» 
Bon.  A  hnge  filter- jar  of  porous  earthenware  stands  against 
the  bade  of  the  kitchen.  We  keep  our  frosh  batter  and  vege- 
tables in  a  box  under  it,  where  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  cool 
and  elear  into  an  earthen  basin.  Our  bread  and  vegetables,  in 
an  open  basket  of  palm-blades^  are  suspended  beside  it,  and  the 
roof  of  the  eabin  supports  our  poultry-yard  and  pigeon-house. 
Sometimes  (but  not  often)  a  leg  of  mutton  may  be  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  ridge-pole,  whioh  extends  over  the  deck  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  awning. 

The  cabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Executive  Powers,  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
its  ceiling  five  feet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
ed in  any  particular.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
with  a  broad^  cushioned  seat  on  ewtdi  side,  and  side-awmn^  to 
shut  out  the  son.  This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tioBu  We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
sides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  the 
incense  of  the  Bast  Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  Uue  color.  A  broad 
divan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofii 
by  day,  and  a  bed  by  night  There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
a  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
uid  air  as  we  choose.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
and  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  Baq)ended  from  the  walls.  A  little  door  at  the  fdrthei 
end  opens  into  a  wasih*room,  beyond  whidi  is  a  smaller  eabin 
with  beds  iriiidi  we  haye  alloted  to  AchmeVs  usa  Our  cook 
ibeps  on  leek,  with  his  head  against  the  proviaioQelMei    Xh# 
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nil  and  pQot  skep  on  the  roof  of  our  oabis,  where  the  latter 
riti  all  day,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rodder,  which  projeoti 
forward  over  the  oabin  from  the  hi^  end  of  the  stemu 

Our  maimer  of  life  ie  simple,  and  might  even  be  called 
monotonooBi  bat  we  have  neyer  found  the  greatest  yariety  of 
landscape  and  incident  so  thoroughly  enjoyable^  The  soenerj 
of  the  Nile,  thus  far,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day,  in  iti 
forms  and  colors,  but  only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
e%ch  other.  The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane 
and  dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patches  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 
from  the  desert  The  villages  are  aU  the  same  ag^omerationa 
of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  are  the  same 
white  ovens,  and  every  individual  camel  and  bufialo  resembles 
its  neighbor  in  picturesque  ugliness.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan 
Mountains,  now  sweeping  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  their 
yellow  clifi  overhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  into  the  violet 
bate  of  the  horiion,  exhibit  little  difference  of  hei^t,  hue, 
or  geolo^cal  formation.  Every  new  scene  is  the  turn  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  svne  objects  are  grouped  in 
other  relations,  yet  always  oharacteriied  by  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  These  slight,  yet  ever-renewing  changes,  are  to  us 
a  source  of  endless  delight  Bither  from  the  pure  atmosphere, 
the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits, 
we  find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  sli^test  touches, 
the  most  minute  rays  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes 
erery  landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings 
of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  tha 
roso-hued  mountain  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  snga^ 
oane,  the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and 
eafan  -^aoh  of  these  is  enough  to  oontent  us^  and  to  give  every 
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hj  a  differeDt  obanu  Irum  tliat  wluoh  went  before.  We  meet 
eontrary  winds,  oalms  and  sand-banks  without  losing  oii« 
patienoe,  and  even  our  excitement  in  the  swiftness  and  grace 
with  which  our  ressel  scuds  before  the  north-wind  is  mingled 
with  a  regret  that  our  journey  is  drawing  so  much  the  more 
swiftly  to  its  dose.  A  portion  of  the  old  Egyptian  repose 
beems  to  be  infused  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
my  face  in  a  mirror,  I  ihougfat  I  perceived  in  its  features  some- 
Ihing  of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphinx. 

Although,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  is  sufilcient 
regularity  in  our  manner  of  living.  We  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  after  breathing  the  cool  morning  air  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
cop  of  ooffee  and  go  ashore  for  a  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  very 
strong  in  our  favor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man and  an  admirable  shot,  takes  his  fowling-piece,  and  I  my 
sketoh-book  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  the  fields 
of  wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for 
game,  or  visit  the  villages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
which  is  about  60^  in  the  morning,  rarely  rises  above  75^,  so 
that  we  have  every  day  three  or  four  hours  exercise  in  the  mild 
and  pure  air.  My  friend  always  brings  baok  from  one  to  two 
doien  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  such 
Ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  vultures,  which  are  here  hardly  shy 
noogfa  to  shoot^  can  at  the  best  but  fiimish  a  few  wing  fea- 
Hhfers  to  clean  our  pipes 

It  18  advisable  to  go  armed  on  these  excursions,  thou|^ 
theie  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  peopla 
Certain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  Beni  Hassan,  are  in  bad 
repute,  but  the  depredations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
diBumed  bj  the  Government,  are  principally  confined  to 
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ing  and  other  petty  offenoeB.  On  one  oooasion  I  fell  in  wilih  i 
oompany  of  these  people,  who  demanded  my  tarboosh,  ahoei 
and  shawl,  and  would  have  taken  them  had  I  not  been  armed 
In  general,  we  have  fonnd  the  Fellahs  very  friendly  and  weD 
disposed.  They  greet  us  on  our  morning  walks  with  "  Sola- 
matt'*'*  and  ** Sdbah  el  Kheyr  I "  and  frequently  aooompany  ufl 
for  mUes.  My  friend's  fowling-pieoe  often  brings  around  him 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  a  village,  who  follow  him  as  long  as  a 
pigeon  is  to  be  found  on  the  palm-trees.  The  certainty  of  his 
shot  excites  their  wonder.  "  Wallah  1"  they  cry;  ^'ereiy 
time  the  Howadji  fires,  the  bird  drops.''  The  fact  of  my  wear- 
ing a  tarboosh  and  white  turban  brings  upon  me  much  Arabic 
conversation,  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  with  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language ;  but  a  few  words  go  a  great 
way.  The  first  day  I  adopted  this  head-dress  (which  is  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  in  every  respect),  the  people  saluted  mo 
with  "  good  miming,  0  Sidi  1 "  (Sir,  or  Lord)  instead  of  the 
usual  "  gooa  morning,  0  Howadji  1 "  (t. «.  merchant,  as  the 
Franks  are  rather  contemptuously  designated  by  the  Arabs). 

For  this  climate  and  this  way  of  life,  the  Egyptian  costume 
ia  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European.  It  is  light, 
cool,  and  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  turban 
thoroughly  protects  the  head  against  the  sun,  and  shades  the 
eyes,  while  it  obstructs  the  vision  much  less  than  a  hat-brinL 
The  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  up  the  baggy  trowsers,  shielde 
the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pr^ 
vent  diarrhcea,  which,  besides  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  ailment  the 
traveller  need  fear.  The  latter  disease  may  be  avoided  by 
bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  after  walking  or  any  exeroiM 
which  induces  perspiration.  I  have  followed  this  plan«  and 
though  my  eyes  are  exposed  dailv  to  the  full  blase  of  ih^  sim, 
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find  ^^01  growing  stronger  and  clearer.  In  f$ct,  since  leaving 
the  inyigorating  camp-life  of  California,  I  have  not  felt  thf 
sensation  of  health  so  purely  as  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  delight  of  oar  sailors  and  the  inexhaustible  merriment  of 
my  friend,  £  donned  one  of  Achmet's  dresses.  Though  the 
riiort  Theban's  flowing  trowsers  and  embroidered  jacket  gave 
me  the  appearance  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  toe 
Cut  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  convenient  in 
every  reapect,  that  I  have  decided  to  un-Frank  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

But  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  We  come  on  board 
iboat  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  tabla 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  and  just  what  a  hungry 
man  would  desire — ^fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rice,  vegetables,  firuit, 
the  coarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  the  sweet 
#ater  of  the  Nile,  brought  to  a  blush  by  an  infusion  of  claret. 
After  breakfast  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shebook, 
filled  by  Aehmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjcun  of  Turkish 
eoffee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  in  Arabic,  after  which 
we  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  household,  till  the 
iMxmday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
and  five  o'clook,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast,  but 
diffierently  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
Kvers  that  he  nc  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
tt  jw  thai  he  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffee 
4iid  pipes  follow  dinner,  which  is  over  with  the  first  flush  of 
jnnset  and  the  first  premonition  cf  the  coolness  and  quiet  of 
weniii^ 


^ 
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We  seat  onnelyes  on  deck,  aud  drink  to  its  folnesB  tbi 
lalm  of  this  indescribable  repose.  The  san  goes  down  behind 
the  Libyan  Desert  in  a  broad  glory  of  purple  and  rosy  li^ts: 
the  Nile  is  calm  and  unruffled,  the  palms  stand  as  if  scnlptimd 
in  jasper  and  malachite,  and  the  torn  and  ragged  sides  of  the 
Arabian  Mountains,  pouring  through  a  hundred  fissures  tb^ 
sand  of  the  plains  aboTe,  burn  with  a  deep  crimson  luairei  ai 
if  smouldering  from  some  inward  fire.  The  splendor  bood 
passes  off  and  they  stand  for  some  minutes  in  dead,  ashy  pale- 
ness. The  sunset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  large  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  moon.  A 
second  glow  falls  upon  the  mountains,  and  this  time  of  a  pale^ 
but  intense  yellow  hue,  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
parent painting.  The  palm-groTCs  are  dark  below  and  the  aky 
dark  behind  them ;  they  alone,  the  symbols  of  perpetual  deso- 
lation, are  transfigured  by  the  magical  illumination.  Soaroely 
a  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  hour.  Byen 
our  full-throated  Arabs  are  silent,  and  if  a  wave  gurgles 
against  the  prow,  it  slides  softly  baok  into  the  river,  as  if  re- 
buked for  the  yenture.  We  speak  but  little,  and  then  mostly 
in  echoes  of  each  other's  Uiou^ts.  *'  This  is  more  than  mere 
enjoyment  of  Nature,"  said  my  friend,  on  snoh  an  eyeoing : 
"  it  is  worship." 

Speaking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  I 
should  confess  how  much  of  the  luok  of  this  Nile  voyage  is 
owing  to  him,  and  therein  may  be  the  secret  of  my  complete 
satisfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  others.  It 
\8  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  harmoniie 
while  travelling,  than  when  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
pien  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  find  each  other  more  readilj 
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lod  MoAde  in  eacli  oUier  more  freely,  while  Ae  least  janring 
dement  rapidly  drives  others  farther  and  farther  apari  No 
oonfoasional  so  oompletely  reveals  the  whole  man  as  the  oom- 
panioDship  of  trareL  It  is  not  poesihle  to  wear  the  conven* 
tiooal  masks  of  Society,  and  one  repnlsiye  feature  is  often 
enoiii^  to  neutralise  many  really  good  qoalities.  On  the  other 
kkndj  a  congeniality  of  sonl  and  temperament  speedily  ripens 
ffito  the  firmest  friendship  and  doubles  every  pleasure  which  i& 
mntoalty  enjoyed.  My  companion  widely  differs  from  me  in 
ige,  in  station,  and  in  his  experiences  of  life ;  but  to  one  of 
those  open,  honest  and  loving  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
kis  native  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre- 
eiation  of  Beauty  in  Nature  or  Art  We  harmonize  to  a  mip> 
•cle,  and  the  parting  with  him  at  Assouan  will  be  the  sorest 
pang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  Howadjt,  in  whose  ^'Nile-Notes"  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
"  Conscience  falls  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
Ihat  artificial  quality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  CSon* 
aeienoe,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  poworfli  But  that  simple  fiumlty  of  the  soul,  na- 
tiTe  to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  right  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solenmity  in  the  air  of 
Egypt ;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  bettei 
man  without  his  wilL  To  those  rendered  misanthropic  by 
disappointed  ambition — ^mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidenoo— i 
iespairing  by  unassuageable  sorrow — let  me  repeat  the  molts 
ihiok  heads  this  chapter. 
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I  lave  endeavored  to  piotare  our  mode  of  lift  ae  fiathfiiO} 
and  minutely  as  poaaible.  beoause  it  bean  no  reaemblanee  to 
travel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  the  neartofa 
barbarous  continent  and  a  barbaroos  land,  we  carry  with  m 
every  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  In  no  part  of  Europe  or 
America  could  we  be  so  thoroughly  independent,  nriihout  un- 
dergoing considerable  privations,  and  wholly  losing  that  bsbm 
of  rest  which  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  this  journey.  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  great  world  of 
politics,  merdiandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  ihroug^ 
the  heart,  not  through  the  brain.  We  go  ashore  in  the  deli* 
oious  mornings,  breathe  the  elastic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  as  two  Adams  in  s 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  which  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  under-currents  of  our  natures  through  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  soothing  and  refreshing  us  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  this  passive  and  sensu- 
ous existence.  I  give  myself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
some  angular-souled  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  recom 
mend  me  to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and  learn  the  conjugations 
of  Coptic  verbs  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Thoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  Hj 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
Hebel  s  quaint  AUemanic  poetiy : 

"  Ei  solch  a  Leben,  jungee  Bluat, 
Desh  iah  wohl  far  a  Thierie  guat* 

(sucH  a  life,  young  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Black  Forest  won't  answer  for  the 
Nile.     If  any  one  persists  in  forcing  the  application,  I  prefa 
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Deing  ealled  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  nabits.  Ao 
entire  life  bo  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  but  a  few 
months  are  in  truth  '<  sore  labor's  bath  "  to  every  wrung  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  could  Bay  much  more,  but  it  requires  no  little  effort  to 
vrite  three  hours  fn  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  are  rustling  then 
tops  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  imd  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breathing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
write,  is  like  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment  You  take  in  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind 
and  the  proceBs  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  again 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  dLaease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Rest,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  donkey  which 
itands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  me  to  SioQt 
more,  before  starting  for  Thebes. 

5 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

UPPER    EGYPT. 

Calm— Mountains  and  Tombs — A  Night  Adventure  in  Ekhmin — Character  of  the 

Boatmen— Fair  Wind— Pilgrims— Egyptian  Agriculture — Su^ar  and  Cottoa — 

Grain — Sheep— Arrival  at  Kenneh— A  Landscape — The  Temple  of  Dendera — 

First  Impressions  of  Egyptian  Art— Portrait  of  Cleopatra— A  Happy  Meeting 

—We  approach  Thebes. 

Our  men  were  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  and  preoiaelj 
hrenty-fonr  hours  after  reaching  the  port  of  Sioat  we  spread 
oar  Bails  for  Kenneh,  and  exchanged  a  parting  salute  with  the 
boat  of  a  New  York  physician,  which  arrived  some  hours  after 
us.  The  north  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  freshly  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay,  failed  us  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  by  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  during 
which  time  we  made  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  by  towing. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in- 
land through  the  fields  and  making  acquaintances  in  the  vil- 
lages. We  found  such  tours  highly  interesting  and  refreshing, 
but  nevertheless  always  returned  to  our  floating  Castle  of  In> 
dolence,  doubly  delighted  with  its  home-like  cabin  and  laiy  di 
vana  Many  of  the  villages  in  this  region  are  built  among  tba 
mounds  of  ancient  cities,  the  names  whereof  are  faithfully  enu- 
merated in  the  guide-book,  but  as  the  cities  themselves  bavi 
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whoDj  diiiappeared,  we  were  ^ared  the  neoessity  of  leeiUng 
for  their  mina. 

On  the  third  night  after  learing  Siont,  we  passed  the  ▼!! 
iage  of  Oow  el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antaoopolis,  whose  beantifii] 
temple  has  been  entirely  destroyed  daring  the  last  twenty-five 
jean,  partly  washed  away  by  the  Nile  and  partly  pulled  down 
(ofiinush  materials  for  the  Pasha's  palaoe  at  Siout  Near 
this  the  fiimoas  battle  between  Hereules  and  Antaeos  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  plaoa  The  fable  of  AntsBos  drawing 
itreDgth  from  the  earth  appears  quite  natural^  after  one  has 
seen  the  fittness  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  We  ran  the 
gaontlet  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee,  a  mountain  similar  to 
Aboofiiyda  in  form,  but  much  more  lofty  and  imposing.  It 
has  also  its  legend :  A  miraoalons  serpent,  say  the  Arabs,  has 
lived  for  oenturies  in  its  oayems,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
healing  diseases.  All  these  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  pierced  with  tombs,  and  the  openings  are 
sometimes  so  fireqnent  and  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  resem* 
ble  a  colonnade  along  the  rocky  crests.  They  rarely  contain 
mscriptionA,  and  many  of  them  were  inhabited  by  hermits  and 
holy  men,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  most 
feoeessible  points  the  Egyptians  have  commenced  limestone 
({Harries,  and  as  they  are  more  concerned  in  preserving  piastres 
than  tombsy  their  venerable  ancestors  are  dislodged  without 
Kniple.  Whoever  is  interested  in  Egyptian  antiquities, 
•hoold  not  postpone  his  visit  longer.  Not  only  !f  urks,  but 
hropeana  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and  the  very 
ntiquarians  who  profess  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  these 
■onameiiis,  are  ruthless  Vandals  towards  them  when  they 
Bare  the  power. 
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Wc  dashed  past  the  moantain  of  Shekh  Hereedee  in  gal 
iant  style,  and  the  same  night,  after  dusk,  reached  RkhmiBi 
the  ancient  Panopolis.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the  Phallic  worship,  whose  first  syiii* 
bol,  the  obelisk,  has  now  a  purely  monnmental  significance. 
A.  few  remnants  of  this  singalar  ancient  &ith  appear  to  be  re- 
tained among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Ekhmin,  bat  only  ia 
the  grossest  superstitions,  and  without  reference  to  the  ab- 
stract creatiye  principle  typified  by  the  Phallic  emblemsi 
The  early  Egyptians  surrounded  with  mystery  and  honored 
with  all  religious  solemnity  what  they  regarded  as  the  highest 
human  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  their  com- 
plex faith  more  interesting  than  this. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  moonlight,  quietly  smoking 
our  pipes,  the  howling  of  a  company  of  dervishes  sounded  from 
the  town,  whose  walls  are  a  few  hundred  paces  distant  from 
the  river.  We  inquired  of  the  guard  whether  a  Frank  dare 
visit  them.  He  could  not  tell,  but  offered  to  accompany  me 
and  try  to  procure  an  entrance.  I  took  Achmet  and  two  of 
our  sailors,  donned  a  Bedouin  capote,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
the  dervishes.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
my  men  battered  it  vainly  with  their  clvbs,  to  rouse  the  guard. 
We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  mounds  of  Panopolis, 
stumbling  over  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  under  palms 
eighty  feet  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight. 
At  last,  the  clamor  of  the  wolfish  dogs  we  waked  up  on  the 
road,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  waUB^ 
whom  we  requested  to  admit  us  in)x)  the  city.  He  replied 
Ihat  this  could  not  be  done.     '^  But,"  said  Adimet,  ^  here  is 
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M  Sffsndi  who  ham  jnrt  arriyedy  and  must  Tiflit  the  molkha 
khoig^t;  admit  him  and  fear  nothing.'^  Tho  men  thereupon 
oondiieted  ob  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pebbles  againai 
llie  window  above  it.  A  woman's  Toice  replied,  and  presently 
the  bolte  were  nndrawn  and  we  entered.  By  this  time  the 
derrishes  had  oeajsed  their  bowlings,  and  eyery  thing  was  as 
skill  as  death.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour  through  the  de- 
serted streets,  visited  the  mosques  and  public  buildings,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  our  own  steps.  It  was  a  strangely  inters 
estmg  promenada  The  Arabs,  armed  with  clubs,  carried  a 
paper  lantern,  which  flickered  redly  on  the  arches  and  courts 
we  passed  through.  My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  my  side, 
ind  took  all  possible  trouble  to  find  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
Tishea— but  in  vain.  We  passed  out  through  the  gate,  which 
was  instantly  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
vessel,  when  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
and  wilder  than  ever,  came  to  our  ears. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christiana 
is  wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dress 
and  their  aidbption  of  Frankish  vices.  The  Prophet's  injuno 
tioD  against  wine  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
bj  drinking  ardkee,  a  liquor  distilled  from  dates  and  often  fla- 
Tored  with  hemp  Their  conscience  is  generally  satisfied  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pro- 
•enbed  prayers,  though  the  latter  is  often  neglected.  All  of 
my  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  this  respect^  spreading  theii 
eaipets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  hour  or  two 
flvery  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salutations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith 
finding  the  windings  of  the  Nile.    In  the  oathedralB  of  Ohria 
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ttui  Burope  I  haye  often  seen  puitomiiiiM  qmte  as  vni 
Mttj,  performed  ¥rith  less  i^parent  rererenoe.  The  people  of 
ttgypi  are  fiilly  aa  honest  and  weU-disposed  as  the  greaftei 
part  of  the  Italian  peasantry.  They  sometimes  deoeive  in 
small  things,  and  are  inclined  to  take  trifling  adyantages,  bat 
that  is  the  natural  result  of  liring  under  a  government  whose 
only  role  is  foroe,  and  which  does  not  even  hesitate  to  use 
fraud.  Their  good  humor  is  inexhaustible.  A  single  friendly 
word  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lasting 
feeling  of  revengeL  I  should  much  rather  trust  myself  alone 
among  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Oampagna,  or  the  boors  of  Garinthia.  Notwithstanding  ovr 
men  had  daily  opportunities  of  plundering  us,  we  never  missed 
a  single  article.  We  frequently  went  ashore  with  our  drago- 
man, leaving  every  thing  in  the  cabin  exposed,  and  especially 
such  articles  as  tobacco,  shot,  dates,  &c.,  which  would  most 
tempt  an  Arab,  yet  our  confidence  was  never  betrayed.  Wc 
often  heard  complaints  from  travellers  in  other  boats,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will  enforce  obedience  at  the 
start,  and  thereafter  give  none  but  just  and  reasonable  com 
mands,  need  have  no  difficulty  with  his  crew. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walked  for- 
ward to  El  Menschieh,  a  town  about  nine  miles  distant  frrom 
Ekhmin.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  baiaar  was  crowded 
with  the  countrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain, 
sugar-cane  and  vegetables.  The  men  were  taller  and  more 
muscular  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  evidently  descended 
from  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic  stock.  They  looked  at 
us  cariously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  interest,  and  cour- 
teously  made  way  for  us  as  >ve  passed  through  the  narrow  l» 
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In  the  afternoon  the*  wind  increased  to  a  small  gale,  and 
bore  OB  rapidly  past  Oebel  Tookh  to  the  city  of  Girgeh.  8€ 
named  in  Coptic  times  from  the  Christian  saint,  George. 
Like  Hanfalont,  it  has  been  half  washed  away  by  the  Nile, 
and  two  lofty  minarets  were  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  slip- 
pery bank,  awaiting  their  turn  to  falL  About  twelve  miles 
from  Girgeh,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  are  the  rains  of  Abydus, 
now  covered  by  the  sand,  except  the  top  of  the  portico  and 
roof  of  the  temple-palace  of  Sesostris,  and  part  of  the  temple 
of  Osiria  We  held  a  council  whether  we  should  waste  the 
&vorable  wind  or  miss  Abydus,  and  the  testimony  of  Achmet, 
who  had  yisited  the  ruins,  having  been  taken,  we  chose  the 
latter  alternative.  By  this  time  Girgeh  was  nearly  out  of 
sight,  and  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  see- 
ing Denderit 

The  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  by  the  Eenneh  and  Kosseir  route, 
were  on  their  return,  and  we  met  a  number  of  boats,  crowded 
with  them,  on  their  way  to  Cairo  from  the  former  plao& 
Most  of  the  boats  carried  the  red  flag,  with  the  star  and  orea- 
oent.  On  the  morning  after  leaving  Girgeh,  we  took  a  long 
stroll  through  the  fields  of  Farshoot,  which  is,  after  Siout,  the 
richest  agricultural  district  of  Upper  Egypt.  An  excellent 
system  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  canals,  is  kept  up,  and  the 
result  shows  what  might  be  made  of  Egypt,  were  its  great  nat* 
oral  resoarces  rightly  employed.  The  Nile  offers  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  its  long  valley,  from 
Nubia  to  the  sea,  would  become,  in  other  hands,  the  garden  of 
Ihe  world.  So  rich  and  pregnant  a  soil  I  have  never  seen. 
Here,  side  by  side,  flourish  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane^ 
mdigo,  hemp,  rice,  dourra,  tobacco,  olives,  dates,  oranges,  and 
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•he  vegeUblcfi  and  fruits  of  nearly  every  climate.  The  w|ieal| 
which,  in  November,  we  found  young  and  green,  would  in 
March  be  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  the  people  were  cutting  and 
threshing  fields  of  dourra,  which  they  had  planted  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  Except  where  the  broad  meadows  are  first  re- 
claimed from  the  rank,  tufted  grass  which  has  taken  posses 
sion  of  them,  the  wheat  is  sowed  upon  the  ground,  and  theD 
ploughed  in  by  a  sort  of  crooked  wooden  beam,  shod  with  iron, 
and  drawn  by  two  camels  or  buffaloes.  I  saw  no  instance  ir 
which  the  soil  was  manured.  The  yearly  deposit  made  by  the 
bountiful  river  seems  to  be  sufficient  The  natives,  it  is  true, 
possess  immense  numbers  of  pigeons,  and  every  village  is 
adorned  with  towers,  rising  above  the  mud  huts  like  the  py> 
ions  of  temples,  and  inhabited  by  these  birda  The  manure 
collected  from  them  is  said  to  be  used,  but  probably  only  in 
the  culture  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  v^etablee 
with  which  the  gardens  are  stocked. 

The  fields  of  sugar-cane  about  Farshoot  were  the  richest  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  Near  the  village,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  steam  sugar-refinery,  established  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cane,  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit.  There  are  several 
of  these  manufactories  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Radamoon,  between 
Minyeh  and  Siout,.  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
common  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Fellah  villages  is  refined  and 
sent  to  Cairo.  We  made  use  of  this  sugar  in  our  household 
and  found  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  the  American  manufactories.  The  culture  of  cotton 
kiS  not  been  so  successfoL     The  large  and  handsome  manofao 
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loij  biult  at  Kenneh,  is  no  longer  in  operation,  «nd  the  fields 
whidi  we  saw  there,  had  a  forlorn,  neglected  appearanoe;  The 
plants  grow  Inznriantlj,  and  the  cotton  is  of  fine  quality  bat 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  very  abundant  About  Siout,  and 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  we  saw  many  fields  of  indigo^ 
which  is  said  to  thriye  welL  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  item  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  vegetables  we  could  procure 
for  our  kitchen,  were  onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinsf^ 
The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  eat  them 
with  as  much  relish  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  principal  staples  of  Egypt  is  the  dourra  {holout 
wrghum)^  which  resembles  the  zea  (maize)  in  many  respects. 
In  appearance,  it  is  very  like  broom-corn,  but  instead  of 
the  long,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  compact  cone 
of  grains,  smaller  than  those  of  maize,  but  resembling  them  in 
form  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  heads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  ears 
of  maise.  It  is  planted  in  close  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  hand  with  a  short  sickle,  after  which  the  heads  are  taken 
off  and  threshed  separately.  The  grain  is  fed  to  horses,  don* 
keys  and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  very  imperfectly  ground,  and  unbolt- 
ed, and  the  bread  is  coarse  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America  this  grain  would 
thrive  well  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  {}ialfeJt)f  which  in  many 
points  on  the  Nile  show  plainly  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitantS| 
who  by  a  year's  labor  might  convert  them  into  blooming  fields, 
m  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  goatii 
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•nd  Bometimes  droTes  of  buffaloes.  The  sheep  arc  aU  blajk  « 
dark-browii|  and  their  bushy  heads  remind  one  of  terrieim. 
The  wool  is  rather  coarse,  and  when  roughly  spun  and  woren 
by  the  Arabs,  in  its  natural  color,  forms  the  mantle,  something 
like  a  Spanish  jponc^,  which  is  usually  the  Fellah^s  only  gar- 
ment. The  mutton,  almost  the  only  meat  to  be  found,  is  gen- 
erally lean,  and  brings  a  hi^  price,  considering  the  abundance 
of  sheep.  The  flesh  of  buffaloes  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  but  is 
too  tough,  and  has  too  rank  a  flavor,  for  Christian  stomacha. 
The  goats  are  beautiful  animals,  with  heads  as  slender  and 
delicate  as  those  of  gazelles.  They  have  short,  black  horns, 
curving  downward — long,  silky  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  countenance.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  milk  in  the  villages,  and  sometimes  fresh  butter, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  sight  The  mode 
of  churning  is  not  calculated  to  excite  one's  appetite.  The 
milk  is  tied  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  suspended  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewives  (who  are 
all  astonishingly  ugly  and  filthy)  then  stations  herself  on  one 
side,  and  propels  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  cheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abominable  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  past  Haou,  the  ancient 
Diospolis  parvoj  or  Little  Thebes,  of  which  nothing  is  left  bizl 
some  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Dionysius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  course  of 
die  mountabs,  which  follow  the  Nile,  is  here  nearly  east  and 
west,  as  the  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on  ap- 
proaching Kenneh.  The  valley  is  inclosed  within  narrowec 
bounds,  and  the  Arabian  Mountains  on  the  north|  ahootiiig  oat 


into  bold  promontories  from  the  main  chain,  sometimes  ries 
Erom  the  water's  edge  in  bluffs  many  hundred  feet  in  height 
The  good  wind,  which  had  so  befriended  us  for  three  days,  foV 
lowed  us  all  night,  and  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  Jky 
eember  4th,  oar  Teasel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Kenneh, 
huTing  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  our  American  friend, 
which  waa  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  river. 

Kenneh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  porous  water-jars,  and  is  an  infe- 
rior mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Kosseir, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  The 
town  is  large,  but  mean  in  aspect,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
object  of  interest.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain*  We 
rode  through  the  bazaars,  which  were  tolerably  well  stocked 
and  crowded  with  hadjiy  or  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  My  friend, 
who  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors,  for  his 
return  voyage,  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
eloth.  Every  other  color  was  to  be  had  but  green,  which,  as 
the  saored  hue,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  buy  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  and  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  back 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca's 
turban. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Kenneh,  is  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Tentyra,  &med  for  its  temple  of  Athor. 
It  18  now  called  Dendera,  from  the  modem  Arab  village 
^fter  breakfast,  we  shipped  ourselves  and  our  donkeys  across 
the  Nile,  «nd  rode  off  in  high  excitement,  to  make  our  first 
boqoaintaiAoe  with  Egyptian  temples.  The  path  led  throu|^  a 
dm  grove,  which  m  richness  and  hcautv  rivalled  those  of  the 
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Mexican  tierra  caliente.  The  lofbj  flhafto  of  the  date  and  du 
raulted  foliage  of  the  domn-palin,  blended  in  the  most  piet» 
resqne  groupage,  contrasted  with  the  lace-like  texture  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  doudj  booghs  of  a  kind  of  gray  qj« 
press.  The  turf  under  the  trees  was  soft  and  green,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  oyer  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun* 
tains — a  long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  violet  shadows.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  passed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to  a  dyke  which 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dendera.  The  leagues  of  rank  grass  on 
our  right  rolled  away  to  the  Desert  in  shining  billows,  and  the 
fresh  west- wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  intoxicating  odors.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mounds  of  Tentyra,  and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dyke,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  bricks,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  earth,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  sandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
out  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromos  of  the  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  six  columns,  united  by  screens 
of  masonry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
onsoulptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  being 
too  depressed  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect.    What  was  niy 
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afltonishmeiiti  on  arriying  at  the  entrance,  to  find  that  1  had 
approached  the  temple  on  a  level  with  half  its  height,  and  that 
the  pavement  of  the  portico  was  as  far  helow  as  the  scrolls  of 
its  oomiee  were  above  me.  The  six  columns  I  had  seen  cover 
ed  three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  all  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculptare  and  exhibiting  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 
ing  which  they  once  possessed.  The  entire  temple,  which  ia  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptoree,  was  cleaned  out  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  as  all  its  chambers,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  enormoas  sand-stone  blocks,  are  entire,  it  is  consid* 
ered  one  of  the  most  complete  relics  of  Egyptian  art. 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  splendid  portico.  The  twenly-four 
columns,  each  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  crowded  upon  a  surface  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
seventy,  are  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.  The  dim  light, 
admitted  through  the  half  closed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
spreads  a  mysterious  giOi/m  around  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed with  the  fourfold  visage  of  Athor,  still  rebuking  the  iin- 
pious  hands  that  have  marred  her  solemn  beauty.  On  the 
walls,  between  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  cartouches  of 
the  Cassars  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities — the  rigid  Osiris,  the  stately  Isis  and  the  hawk-headed 
Oras.  Around  the  bases  of  the  columns  spring  the  leaves  of 
the  saered  lotus,  and  the  dark-blue  ceiling  is  spaugled  with 
■tars,  between  the  wings  of  the  divine  emblem.  The  sculptures 
are  all  in  raised  relief,  and  there  is  no  stone  in  the  temple 
without  them.  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  unusual  emotion 
T  ftlt  while  oontemplating  this  wonderful  oombination  of  • 
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simple  and  Bablime  arohiteotnnd  itjie  with  the  atmoet  elabo 
ratioD  of  oraament.  Mj  blood  polaed  fast  and  warm  on  mj 
first  Tiew  of  the  Roman  Forum,  bnt  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad- 
dened and  oppressed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  speak  for  fear  of 
betraying  an  unmanly  weakness.  Hy  friend  walked  silenUj 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  had 
just  looked  on  the  ooflin  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  more  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  still  lin- 
gered in  the  portico  and  walked  through  the  inner  halls,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  breaL 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beautiful 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roof.  On  either  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuary  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without 
We  exammed  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  com  stalks,  which 
cast  a  strong  red  light  on  the  walls.  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  £g3rpthm  Yenus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
ease,  leading  to  the  rooi^ — ^up  which  we  climbed  over  heaps  of 
sand  and  rubbish — ^is  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
symbolical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stiffness  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
(he  execution  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  monochroniatio 
painting.  The  antiquarians  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  as  they  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
Ptoli^mies,  at  which  time  sculpture  and  architeeture  weie  or 
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Ike  dedine;.  We,  who  liad  seen  notihiiig  ebe  of  the  kind, 
were  charmed  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  lihis  somptuoni 
mode  of  decoration.  Part  of  the  temple  was  built  by  Cleopatra, 
whose  portrait,  with  that  of  her  son  Gsesarion,  may  still  be 
Men  on  the  exterior  wall  The  face  of  the  colossal  figure  has 
been  nearly  destroyed,  but  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 
lolnptuous  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
her  renown.  The  profile  is  exquisitely  beautifuL  The  fore- 
head and  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  but  the  month  is 
more  roundly  and  delicately  curved,  and  the  chin  and  cheek 
are  fuller.  Were  such  an  outline  made  plastic,  were  the  blank 
fine  oolored  with  a  pale  olive  hue,  through  which  should  blush  a 
finnt  rosy  tinge,  lighted  with  bold  black  eyes  and  irradiated 
with  the  lightning  of  a  passionate  nature,  it  would  even  now 
'move  the  mighty  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kinga*' 

Around  the  temple  and  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
eity  are  scattered  the  mins  of  an  Arab  village  which  the  in- 
habitants suddenly  deserted,  without  any  apparent  reason,  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  our  visit.  Behind  it,  stretches  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  Desert  The  silence  and  aspect  of  deser- 
tion harmoniie  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  plaoe,  which  would 
be  much  SUsturbed  were  one  beset,  as  is  usual  in  the  Arab 
towns,  by  a  gang  of  naked  beggars  and  barking  wolf-dogs 
Besides  the  temple,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  chapel  ot 
bis,  with  a  pylon,  erected  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and  a  small 
temple,  nearly  whelmed  in  the  sand,  supposod  to  be  one  of  the 
mammHsij  or  lying-in  houses  of  the  goddess  Athor,  who  was 
honored  in  this  form,  on  account  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
durd  member  of  the  divine  Triad. 

At  sunset}  we  rode  back  from  Dendera  and  set  sail  foi 
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Thebea.  In  the  eTening,  as  we  were  Bweeping  along  bj  wtk 
light,  with  a  fall  wind,  a  large  dahcMyA  came  iSoating  doF% 
the  stream.  Achmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer- 
loan  flag,  and  we  hailed  her.  My  delight  was  nnbonnded,  to 
hear  in  reply  the  Toioe  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Degen,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  American  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  returning,  from  a  voyage  to  Assouan.  Both  boats  in- 
stantly made  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Germany  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  funiliar  hees.  For  the 
space  of  three  hours  1  forgot  Thebes  and  the  north  wind,  but 
towards  midnight  wc  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  guns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cheek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  .ike  a  sesrgulL  I  am  aure  she 
must  have  looked  beautiful  tc  my  friends,  as  they  atood  ob 
deck  in  the  moonli^i 
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AnrlTiI  a.Tb«be»— Oroand-PUn  of  the  Remains— We  Groas  to  the  Wcitem  Bank— 
6  aides— The  Temple  of  Qoorneh- Yalloy  of  the  Kings'  Tombe— Belzonrs  Tomb— 
The  Baees  of  Men— Yeodslism  of  Antlqaarlftos— Brace's  TomV— Hemnoo— Tbi 
Grandfiither  of  Seaostrla— The  Head  of  Amiuoph— The  Colossi  of  the  Ploin^ 
Memnonian  MqbIo— The  Statue  of  Remeees— The  Memnonlum— Beauty  of  Egyp* 
tlan  Art— If  ore  Scrambles  among  the  Tombe— The  Bats  of  the  Aseaaseef- Medee- 
B0t  Abon— SealpCiirad  Htatoriea— The  Great  Court  of  the  Temple— We  retom  to 


Ov  the  following  eyening,  aboat  nine  o'clock,  as  my  friend  and 
I  were  taking  our  customary  evening  pipe  m  the  cabin,  our 
▼essel  suddenly  stopped.  The  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  I 
oalled  to  Achmet  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  *'  We  have 
reached  Luxor,"  answered  the  Theban.  We  dropped  the  she- 
books,  dashed  out,  up  the  bank,  and  saw,  facing  us  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
solid  wedges  of  the  pylon,  and  the  brother-obelisk  of  that 
which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris.  Tho 
wide  plain  of  Thebes  stretched  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beautifiil  outlines  of  the  three  mountain  ranges  which  incloss 
it,  rose  in  the  distance  against  the  stars.  We  looked  on  the 
landscape  a  few  moments,  in  silence.  *'  Come,''  said  my  friend^ 
St  length,  "  this  is  enough  for  to-night.     Let  us  not  be  too 
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basty  to  exhaust  what  is  in  store  for  us.**  So  we  returned  to 
our  cabin,  closed  the  blinds,  and  arranged  our  plans  for  be^t 
seeing,  and  best  enjoying  the  wonders  of  the  great  Diospolis. 

Before  oommencing  my  recital,  let  me  attempt  to  give  &i> 
outline  of  the  typography  of  Thebes.  The  course  of  tl)g  Nile 
is  here  nearly  north,  dividing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  into 
two  almost  equal  parta.  On  approaching  it  from  Kenneh,  the 
mountain  of  Goorneh,  which  abuts  on  the  river,  marks  the 
oomraencement  of  the  western  division.  This  mountain,  a 
range  of  naked  limestone  crags,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
peak,  gradually  recedes  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  which  it  again  approaches  further  south.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curve,  which  might  be  called  the  western  wall  ol 
the  city,  is  pierced  with  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
queens,  and  the  grand  priestly  vaults  of  the  Assaaaeef.  The 
Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
range  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river.  After  passing  the 
corner  of  the  mountain,  the  first  ruin  on  the  western  bank  is 
that  of  the  temple-palace  of  Goorneh.  More  than  a  mile  fur- 
ther, at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Memnonium,  or  tem- 
ple of  Remsses  the  Great,  between  which  and  the  Nile  the  two 
Menmonian  colossi  are  seated  on  the  plain.  Nearly  two  mijea 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou,  an<f. 
the  fragments  of  other  edifices  are  met  with,  still  further  be- 
yond. On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite  Goorneh,  stands 
the  temple  of  Earnak,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Bight  miles  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Mountains,  is 
(he  small  temple  of  Medamot,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
JO  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  Thebes.  Luxor  is  di- 
rectly on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  o 
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iamaki  and  the  plain  extends  several  miles  beyond  it,  before 
reaohing  the  isolated  range,  whose  three  eonical  peaks  are  the 
landmarks  of  Thebes  to  voyagers  on  the  river. 

These  distances  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
dty,  hut  fail  to  represent  the  grand  proportions  of  the  land- 
tea^  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  ontlines,  to  in- 
dose  the  most  wonderM  stractures  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  green  expanse  of  the  plain ;  the  airy  coloring  of  the  moan- 
Urns  ;  the  mild,  solemn  blue  of  the  clondless  Egyptian  sky ; 
ihese  are  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  inseparable  from  the  remem- 
branoe  of  its  mins. 

At  sonrise  we  crossed  to  the  western  bank  and  moored  our 
boat  opposite  (Joorneh.  It  is  advisable  to  commence  with  the 
Tombs,  and  close  the  inspection  of  that  side  with  Medeenet 
Aboo,  reserving  Kamak,  the  grandest  of  all,  for  the  last 
The  most  miimportant  objects  in  Thebes  are  fall  of  interest 
wheo  seen  first,  whereas  Kamak,  once  seen,  fills  one's  thoughts 
to  the  exelusion  of  every  thing  else.  There  are  Arab  guides 
for  each  bank,  who  are  quite  fiimiliar  with  all  the  principal 
pomts,  and  who  have  a  quiet  and  imobtrusive  way  of  directing 
the  traveller,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
Ellwand  and  Italy.  Our  guide,  old  Achmet  Gk)urgdr,  was  a 
tall,  lean  gray-beard,  who  wore  a  white  turban  and  long  browu 
robe,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  his  endeavors  to  satisfy  us. 
We  found  several  hones  on  the  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
dioosing  two  of  the  most  promisiug,  set  off  on  a  stirring  gal- 
lop for  the  temple  of  Goorneh  and  the  Yalley  of  the  Kings* 
Tombs,  leaving  Achmet  to  follow  with  our  breakfast,  and  the 
Mb  boys  with  their  water  bottles. 

nie  temple  of  QoorDeh  was  built  for  the  worship  ( f  Amnr 
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die  Theban  Jupiter,  by  Osirei  «nd  his  son,  Remeses  the  Gvm^ 
the  sappoaed  SeaostriB,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  befoie 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  small,  compared  with  the  other  rains, 
but  interesting  from  its  rude  and  massive  style,  a  remnant  of 
the  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  two  pylons  in 
front  of  it  are  shattered  down,  and  the  dromos  of  sphinxes  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  portico  is  supported  by  a  single 
row  of  ten  columns,  which  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor 
are  separated  by  equal  spaces.  What  is  most  singular,  is  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  this  disproportion,  which  is  also  ob- 
servable in  the  doorways,  the  general  effect  is  harmoniou& 
We  tried  to  &thom  the  secret  of  this,  and  found  no  other  ex* 
planation  than  in  the  lowness  of  the  building,  and  the  rough 
granite  blocks  of  which  it  is  built.  One  seeks  no  proportion 
in  a  natural  temple  of  rock,  or  a  cirque  of  Druid  stonea.  All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  i^iproaoh 
to  order.  The  effect  produced  by  this  temple  is  of  a  similat 
oharaoter,  barring  its  historical  interest  Its  dimeneioDS  are 
too  small  to  be  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  saka 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  under  the  hoofii  of  oat 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  of  Biban  el  Mciookf  the 
''  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  sides  are  perpendicular  clifb  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc- 
ed,  and  at  last  terminated  in  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  in  bj  preoi* 
pices  several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  broken  into  fhntastis 
turrets,  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stones,  left  from  the  exeavatioo 
of  the  tombs  in  the  solid  rock.    There  are  twenty-one  tombs 
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m  tlds  Ymlley,  laore  than  half  of  whieh  are  of  great  extent  and 
riehly  adorned  irith  paintings  and  soulptoraii  Some  ha?e 
been  filled  with  sand  or  otherwise  mjnred  by  the  oeoaaional 
rains  whieh  visit  this  region,  while  a  few  are  too  small  and 
plain  to  need  Tisiting.  Sir  Gkrdner  Wilkinson  has  nmnbered 
them  all  in  red  ehalk  at  the  entranoes,  whieh  is  yery  oonyenient 
to  those  who  nse  his  work -on  Egypt  as  a  guide.  I  yisited  ten 
of  the  principal  tomhs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  gaide, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  frequently  satisfied  with 
fonr  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all,  hut 
they  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  in  the  character  of  their  deco- 
ration. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Remeses 
L,  diseovered  by  BelsonL  From  the  narrow  entrance,  a  pre- 
eipitoos  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  colnmns 
of  hieroglyphics,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horiaontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  pit,  which  Belsoni  filled.  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
carefully  wailed  np.  I]\  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw* 
ings,  and  the  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpasses 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarchy  while  in  the  eepvlchral  chamber  he  is  received  into 
khe  presence  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  drawn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors 
The  rsds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  are  very  brilliant,  but 
leem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  having  faces 
■Hoetiiiiefl  (rf  one  color,  sometimes  of  another.  In  the  furthest 
diMibec   whieh  was  left  unfinished,  the  subjects  are  only 
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flketohed  in  red  bhalk.  Some  of  them  have  the  looee  and  vm 
certain  lines  of  a  pupiPs  hand,  over  which  one  seee  the  bold 
and  rapid  corrections  of  the  master.  Many  of  the  4giires  an 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  freedom  of  outline.  I  mm 
greatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif 
ferent  nations  of  the  earth.  The  physical  pecoliaritioB  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therein  as  distinotlj 
marked  as  at  the  present  day.  The  blacks  are  perfect  coim- 
terparts  of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nilci  and  the  noees  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from  originals  in  New  Toik, 
So  little  diversity  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  net^ 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theoiy  of  the  sep^* 
rate  origin  of  different  races.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  mt^ 
terially  changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  establLdied 
by  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appearance  of  Man  upon  the  earth  many  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher's  chronology,  or  adopt  the  oondusioD 
of  Morton  and  Agassis. 

The  burial-vault,  where  Belioni  found  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  pillars  form- 
ing a  corridor  on  one  side.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  our 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  bonfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  telling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  huei  The  pillan 
and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  variety  of  their 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeskably  rich  and  gor- 
geous.   This  tom,S  has  already  fallen  aprey  to  worse plnndann 
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dian  the  Medes  and  Pensiaiis.  Bolioni  carried  off  the  mno» 
phagOB,  GhampoUion  out  away  the  splendid  jamhs  and  arohitraTV 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Lepsins  has  finished 
by  splitting  the  pillars  and  appropriating  their  beantifol  punt- 
iogs  for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  At  one  spot,  where  the  latter 
has  totally  mined  a  fine  doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchmai: 
has  written  in  red  chalk :  '^  Meurire  commispar  Z/epnua."  In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  whereyer  you  see  the  most  flagrant 
and  shameless  spoliations,  the  guide  says,  '*  Lepsius."  Whc 
tto  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  defacing  these  preoiooa 
BODoments,  when  such  an  example  is  set  them  by  the  vani^ 
of  European  antiquarians? 

Bruoe's  Tomb,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  twen^ 
feet  into  the  rock,  is  larger  than  Belsoni's,  but  not  so  fresh  and 
brilliant.  The  main  entrance  slopes  with  a  very  gradual  de- 
aeent,  and  has  on  each  side  a  number  of  small  chambers  and 
uidies,  apparently  for  mummies.  The  illustrations  in  these 
ehambers  are  somewhat  defsBu^,*  but  yery  curious,  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians.  They  represent  the  slaughtering  of  oxen, 
the  preparation  of  fowls  for  the  table,  the  kneading  and  bakisg 
of  bread  and  cakeSi  as  well  as  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
the  kitchen.  In  other  places  the  field  laborers  are  employed 
in  leading  ^e  water  of  the  Nile  into  canals,  cutting  dourra, 
threshing  and  carrying  the  grain  into  magasines.  One  room 
is  filled  with  furniture,  and  the  row  of  chairs  around  the 
base  of  the  walls  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant 
modem  drawing-room.  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lon- 
loD  Exhibition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graceful  pattema 
ta  a  chamber  neaier  the  royal  Tault,  two  old,  Uind 
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•re  ieen,  playing  the  harp  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  King,  wheim 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  Harper's  Tomb.  The  pillars  <A 
the  grand  hall,  like  those  of  all  the  other  tombs  we  visited, 
represent  the  monarch,  after  death,  received  into  the  presence 
of  the  gods — stately  figures,  with  a  calm  and  serious  aspeet, 
and  lips,  which,  like  those  of  the  Sphinx,  seemed  dosed  upon 
some  awful  mystery.  The  absurdity  of  the  coloring  does  not 
destroy  this  effect,  and  a  blue*&oed  Isis,  whose  hard,  black  eye- 
ball stares  from  a  brOliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressiTe 
than  the  same  figure,  cut  in  sandstone  or  granite. 

The  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
in  intaglio,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  In  the  tomb  of  Amonoph 
IIL,  which  I  visited  the  next  day,  they  resembled  the  ciphers 
engraved  upon  seals  in  their  exquisite  sharpness  and  regularity. 
Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.  In 
others  the  figures  are  either  simply  painted,  or  apparently 
sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  it  was  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 
terns. The  latter  method  accounts  for  the  exact  resemblance 
of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
most  marvellous  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist  In  some  un- 
finished chambers  I  detected  plainly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 
torus,  where  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  blunt  and  :he  gndn 
of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  cut.  The  family  likeness  in  the 
faces  of  the  monarchs  is  also  too  striking,  unfortunately,  for  us 
to  accept  them  all  as  faithful  portraits.  They  are  all  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  their  attributes  do  not  materially  differ 
This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 
effect  of  a  royal  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  in  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The 
flnt  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Bemesee  IL| 
the  supposed  Sesostris,  and  Amunoph  III. 
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The  tomb  of  Memnoiiy  as  it  was  called  by  tho  Romans,  ia 
die  most  elegant  of  all,  in  its  proportions,  and  is  as  8ymm6tr> 
eal  as  a  Grecian  temple.  On  the  walls  of  the  entrance  an 
several  inscriptions  of  Greek  tourists,  who  risited  it  in  the  era 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  names, 
like  Americans  nowadays.  The  huge  granite  earcophag^is  in 
which  the  monarch's  mummy  was  deposited,  is  broken,  ad  are 
those  of  the  other  tombs,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
tomb  of  Ofiirei  L,  the  grandfather  of  Sesostris,  and  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  I  visited  it  by  crawling  through  a  hole  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  slid  on  my  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  choked  with  sand,  to  another  hole 
opoiing  into  the  burial  chamber.  Here  no  impious  hand  had 
defaced  the  walls,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  executed.  In  the  centre  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massive  lid,  which  had  been  thrown  off,  lay  beside  it.  The 
dust  in  the  bottom  gave  out  that  peculiar  mpmmy  odor  peroep- 
lible  in  all  the  tombs,  and  in  fact  lonflr  after  one  has  left  them, 
for  the  clothes  become  saturated  witb  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
vith  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber.  Buried  deep  in  the 
dumb  heart  of  the  mountain,  said  not  a  word,  and  from  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  and  the  phantasmagoric  gleam  of 
the  wonderful  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imagined  my- 
elf  a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rode  to  the  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
gkn,  containing  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Ba  We  entered  the  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  mde  and  insignificant  There  are  many  lateral  pas^ 
vines  and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  thi 
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edge  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  onw*.  In  the  last  tomb  t 
rery  long  and  steep  etaircaae  desoende  into  the  rode  Ae  wc 
were  groping  after  the  gaide,  I  called  to  my  friend  to  *ake  care, 
as  there  was  bat  a  single  step,  after  making  a  slip.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  felt  a  tremendooi 
thump,  followed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  found  myself 
sitting  in  a  heap  of  sand,  at  the  bottom,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  Fortunately,  I  came  off  with  but  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

Betoming  to  the  temple  of  Ooomeh,  we  took  a  path  oTcr 
the  plain,  throng  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  lentils,  to  the  two 
colossi,  which  we  had  already  seen  from  a  distance.  These 
immense  sitting  figures,  fifty-three  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
has  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  vanished 
Thebes  and  assert  the  grandeur  of  which  they  and  Kamak  are 
the  most  striking  remains.  They  were  erected  by  Amunoph 
IIL,  and  though  the  faces  are  totally  disfigured,  the  full,  round, 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs 
do  not  belie  the  marvellous  sweetness  of  the  features  which  we 
still  see  in  his  tomb.  Except  the  head  of  Antinous,  I  know 
of  no  ancient  portrait  so  beautiful  as  Amunoph.  The  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
the  forehead,  the  nuld  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
of  the  nostrils  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  fall  lips, 
triumph  over  the  cramped  rigidity  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and 
oharm  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  aru  ta 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subjeot 
Oferpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
art  Amunoph,  or  Memnon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  was 
meet  that  his  statue  should  salute  the  rising  son  with  a  soooil 
like  that  of  a  harp-string. 
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Modern  research  has  wholly  annihilated  this  beaatifiil  fikbla 
Hemnon  now  sounds  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  the  <X)m 
mand  of  all  travellers  who  pay  an  Arab  five  piastres  to  olimb 
into  his  lap.      We  engaged  a  vender  of  modem  searabei^  who 
threw  ofi  his  garments,  hooked  his  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
oracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and  soon  hailed  us  with  *^  Sa> 
kam  1 "  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.     There  is  a  certain  stone 
OD  Memnon's  lap,  which,  when  sharply  struck,  gives  out  a  clear 
metallic  ring.     Behind  it  is  a  small  square  aperture,  invisible 
from  below,  where  one  of  the  priests  no  doubt  stationed  him- 
self to  perform  the  daily  miracle.    Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 
arms  aud  body  of  the  statue,  which  had  the  usual  dead  sound 
of  sUme,  and   rendered  the  musical  ring  of  the  sun-smitten 
block  more  striking.     An  avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the 
ooloflsi  to  a  grand  temple,  the  foundations  of  which  we  found 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant     On  the  way  are  the  frag- 
ments of  two  other  colossi,  one  of  black  granite.     The  enor- 
moQB  substmctions  of  the  temple  and  the  pedestals  of  its  col- 
ftmns  have  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  what  a  superb 
ediiiee  has  been  lost  to  the  world.     A  crowd  of  troublesome 
Arabs,  thrusting  upon  our  attention  newly  baken  cinerary  urns, 
oevly  roasted  antique  wheat,  and  images  of  all  kinds  fresh 
from  the  maker's  hand,  disturbed  our  quiet  examination  of  the 
rains,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  importunities,  we  rode  U 
the  Menmonium. 

This  edifice,  the  temple-palace  of  Remeaes  the  Great,  is 
Reposed  to  be  the  Menmonium,  described  by  Straba  It  is 
bailt  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
loob  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor.  The  grand  stone  py^ 
in  which  stands  at  the  entranoe  of  its  former  avenue  el 
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sphinxes  has  been  half  levelled  by  the  fnry  of  the  Persiaii  ooo- 
querora,  and  the  colossal  granite  statue  of  Remeses,  in  the  IM 
court  of  the  temple,  now  lies  in  enormous  fragments  around  itf 
pedestaL  Mere  dimensions  give  no  idea  of  this  immense 
mass,  the  weight  of  which,  when  entire,  was  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred tons.  How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modem  statuei 
which  we  call  colossal,  when  measured  with  this,  one  of  whose 
toes  is  a  yard  in  length;  and  how  futile  the  appliances  of 
modern  art,  when  directed  to  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  !  The  architrave  at  each  end 
of  the  court  was  upheld  by  four  caryatides,  thirty  feet  in  height 
Though  much  defaced,  they  are  still  standing,  but  are  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  limbs  of  Remeses.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  means  by  which  the  colossus  was  broken.  There  are  no 
marks  of  any  instruments  which  could  have  forced  such  a  mass 
asunder,  and  the  only  plausible  conjecture  I  have  heard  is, 
that  the  stone  must  have  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  water.  The  statue,  in  its  sitting 
position,  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-hewn 
monoliths  of  Aboo-Simbel.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  have  out 
several  mill-stones  out  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  its  size. 

The  Memnonium  differs  from  the  other  temples  of  Egypt 
in  being  almost  faultless  in  its  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  I  know  of  nothing  so  exquisite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  row  of 
pillars  forty-five  feet  in  height  and  twenty  three  in  circum- 
ference, crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  bell- shaped  bios' 
loms  of  the  lotus.     One  must  see  them  to  somprehend  hon 
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simple  form,  wbose  expression  is  all  sweetness  and  tendep 
oess  in  the  flower,  softens  and  beautifies  the  solid  majesty  of 
the  shaft.  In  spite  of  their  colossal  proportions,  there  il 
nothing  massive  or  heavy  in  their  aspect  The  cup  of  the 
capital  curves  gently  outward  from  the  abacas  on  which  the 
architrave  rests,  and  seems  the  natural  blossom  of  the  co- 
lumnar stem.  On  either  side  of  this  perfect  colonnade  are  four 
rows  of  Osiride  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  variety  of  their 
form  and  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
This  is  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzsle  one 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 
is  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  art,  because  his 
feeling  tells  him  they  are  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

We  waited  till  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Memnonium,  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  before  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
wandered  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
and  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
dawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  they  came  down  to  the 
boatb  No  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  the  delight  of  a  race  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Our  old  guide,  however,  was  on  his  donkey  betimes,  and  called 
VB  off  to  our  duty.  We  passed  Ooomeh,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
private  citiiens  of  Thebes.  For  miles  along  the  mountain 
■de,  one  sees  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand  and  rubbish,  with 
QKe  and  there  an  Arab  hut,  built  against  the  fooe  of  a  tomb 
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irhose  ohambera  serre  aa  pigeon  houses,  and  stalls  fair 
The  earth  is  filled  with  fragments  of  mommieB,  and  the  ban* 
dagei^  in  which  they  were  wrapped ;  for  even  the  sanctity  of 
death  itself,  is  here  neither  respected  by  the  Arabs  nor  thi 
Europeans  whom  they  imitate.  I  cannot  oonoeive  the  passion 
which  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  hands 
and  fleshless  legs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 
their  insignificant  names.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  carving 
my  initials  on  the  back  of  a  live  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 
monuments. 

The  first  tomb  we  entered  almost  cured  us  of  the  desire  to 
visit  another.  It  was  that  called  the  Assasseef,  built  by  a 
wealthy  priest,  and  it  is  the  largest  in  Thebes.  Its  outer 
court  measures  one  hundred  and  throe  by  seventy-six  feet,  and 
its  passages  extend  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet  into 
the  mountain.  We  groped  our  way  between  walls  as  black  as 
ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  chambers,  breathing 
a  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.  The  stairways  seemed  to 
lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  either  hand  yawned 
pits  of  uncertain  depth.  As  we  advanced,  the  ghostly  vaoltg 
rumbled  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
at  our  feet.  We  endured  this  for  a  little  while,  bat  on  reaeh- 
ing  the  entrance  to  some  darker  and  deeper  mystery,  were  so 
surrounded  by  the  animals,  who  struck  their  filthy  wings 
sgainst  our  faces,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  would  we  have 
gone  a  step  further.  My  friend  was  on  the  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  another  tomb,  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  we  had  seen  that  of  AmunopL  I  followed  thfl 
guide,  who  eitioed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a  great  many 
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ftwkward  holes,  and  when  he  was  tired  with  crawling  in  the 
dust,  sent  one  of  our  water-carriers  in  advance,  who  dragged 
me  in  and  out  by  the  heels. 

The  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
roinB  of  a  Coptic  Tillage,  aric^  which  it  stands,  and  by  which 
it  is  partially  buried.     The  onlv  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  the  smaller  temple  rise  abcYO  vhe  mounds  and  overlook  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the 
brareller,  as  he  approaches     Ton  fi^sv  enter  an  indosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.     The  rear  wall,  fiicing  the  entranc«»,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  which  rise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.     Here  was 
another  enigma  for  us.     Who  among  modern  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  single  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
solid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
half  their  height  ?    Tet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
injured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.     On  the  contrary,  the  li^t  coU 
omns  and  spreading  capitals,  like  a  tufl  of  wild  roses  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  brighten  the  rude  strength  of  the 
mnmrm  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  singular  loveliness.     What 
would  otherwise  only  impress  you  by  its  sise,  now  endears  it- 
self to  you  by  iis  beauty.    Is  this  the  effect  of  chance,  or  the 
resolt  of  a  finer  art  than  that  which  flourishes  in  our  day  P    I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  I  must  confess  that  Egypt^ 
m  whose  ruins  I  had  expected  to  find  only  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  that  vital  Beauty 
is  the  soul  of  true  Art 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  ruined  ooort  and  sanotaariei 
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follow  the  pylon,  and  to  the  lodges  of  the  mam  tem^t 
itanding  beside  them  like  watch-towers,  three  stories  in  height 
The  majestic  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Bemeses  ILL  rosi 
behind  them,  ont  of  heaps  of  pottery  and  nnbnmt  bricks^  and 
the  colossal  figare  of  the  monarch  in  his  car,  borne  by  two 
horses  into  the  midst  of  the  routed  enemy,  attracted  us  from  • 
distance.  We  followed  the  exterior  wall  of  the  temple,  for  its 
whole  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  reading  the  soolp- 
tured  history  of  his  conquests.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  presents  a  series  of  gigantic  cartoons,  cut  in  the  blocks 
of  sandstone,  of  which  it  is  built.  Remeses  is  always  the  cen- 
tral figure,  distinguished  from  subjects  and  foes  no  less  by  his 
superior  stature  than  by  the  royal  emblems  which  accompany 
him.  Here  we  see  heralds  sounding  the  trumpet  in  advance  of 
his  car,  while  his  troops  pass  in  review  before  him ;  there,  with 
a  lion  walking  by  his  side,  he  sets  out  on  his  work  of  con- 
quest. His  soldiers  storm  a  town,  and  we  see  them  climb- 
ing the  wall  with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
conflict  is  going  on  below.  In  another  place,  he  has  alighted 
from  his  chariot  and  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a 
slaughtered  king.  Again,  his  vessels  attack  a  hostile  navy 
on  the  sea.  One  of  the  foreign  craft  becomes  entangled 
and  is  capsized,  y€»t  while  his  spearmen  hurl  their  weapons 
among  the  dismayed  enemy,  the  sailors  rescue  those  who 
are  struggling  in  the  flood.  After  we  have  passed  through 
these  strange  and  stirring  pictures,  we  find  the  monarch  re- 
posing on  his  throne,  while  his  soldiers  deposit  before  him 
the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes  present  to  him 
lists  of  their  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  to  him  long 
processions  of  fettered  captives.  Again,  he  is  represented 
as  offering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amun,  the  The- 
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ban  Inpiter,  who  saye  to  him  :  **  Go,  my  eherished  and  ohoseD 
Bake  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts  and  carry  ofi 
their  people  to  live  as  captives."  On  the  front  wall,  he  holds 
in  bis  grasp  the  handR  of  a  dozen  monarchs,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  raises  his  sword  to  destroy  them.  Their  faces 
express  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  miseiy,  but  he  is  cold 
and  calm  as  Fate  itself. 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  and  entered  by  a  side-door 
Into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dendera,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  We  stood  on  the  pavement  of  a  magnificent 
court,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  whioh 
ran  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  columns,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals  representing  the 
papyrus  blossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paint,  and  the  ceiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
eourt  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  the  architrave 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the 
pavement.  This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  into  another 
of  similar  dimensions,  but  buried  almost  to  the  capitals  of 
its  columns  in  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the 
temple  is  totally  different  from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt. 
Its  height  is  small  in  proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  it 
therefore  loses  the  airy  lightness  of  the  Memnonium  and 
the  impressive  grandeur  of  Dendera.  Its  expression  is 
that  of  a  massive  magnificence,  if  1  may  use  such  a  doubtful 

compound:  no  single  epithet  suffices  to  describe  it. 
6* 
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With  Medecnet  Abou  fininhod  our  survey  of  the  western 
division  of  Thebes — two  lon<?  days  of  such  experience  as 
the  contemplation  of  a  lifetime  cannot  exhaust.  At  sun- 
set we  took  advantage  of  the  wind,  parted  from  our  grooms 
and  water-carriers,  who  wished  to  accompany  me  to  Khar- 
toum, and  crossed  the  Nile  to  Luxor. 
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•        OHAPTEB    X. 

THB   ALMBH8,  LUXOR  AKD  KABHAK. 

Th«  Oanoliig  Olris  of  Egypt— A  Night  Boene  In  Luxor— The  Onuge-BloMom  mA  tti4 
Apple-Blonooi— The  BoaatifU  Bemb«— The  Danoe— Perfoniuuice  of  the  Appk 
BkMBom— The  Temple  af  Lozor— A  Mohammedan  School — Qallop  to  Karnak— 
Ytew  01  the  Bnfais— The  Orest  Hall  of  PUIan— BedoiilD  DtvenlonB— A  Night 
Bld»— Karnak  under  the  Full  Moon— Farewell  to  Thehea. 

Two  days  in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  temples  of  the 
Remeaides  and  the  Osirei  exhausted  us  more  thoroughly  than 
a  week  of  hard  labor.  In  addition  to  the  natural  and  exciting 
emotion,  with  whioh  we  contemplated  those  remains,  and  which 
we  would  not  have  repressed,  if  we  could,  we  puzzled  ourselves 
with  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  the  mysteries  of 
Egyptian  faith.  Those  pregnant  days  were  followed  by  sleep- 
less nights,  and  we  reached  Luxor  at  sunset  with  a  certain 
dread  of  the  morrow.  Our  mental  nerves  were  too  tensely 
strung,  and  we  felt  severely  the  want  of  some  relaxation  of  an 
opposite  charaoter.  The  course  which  we  adopted  to  freshen 
9ar  minds  for  Karnak  may  strike  a  novice  as  singular,  but  it 
was  most  effectual,  and  can  be  explained  on  the  truest  philo- 
sof^cal  prindples. 

In  the  afternoon  Achmet  had  informed  us  that  two  of  the 
wkfaraied  Almeha,  or  dancing-women  of  the  East,  who  ha4 
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been  banished  to  Eandi,  were  in  Luxor,  and  reoommended  m 
to  witness  their  performance.  This  was  a  welcome  propositioiii 
and  the  matter  was  soon  arranged.  Our  rai's  procured  a  krge 
room,  had  it  cleared,  engaged  the  performers  and  musiciant 
and  took  the  cushions  of  our  cabin  to  make  us  a  stately  seat 
If  one  should  engage  Castle  Garden,  and  hire  a  company  o( 
balletdanoers  to  perform  for  his  special  amusement,  the  fad 
would  shake  the  pillars  of  New-Tork  society,  and  as  it  was,  1 
can  think  of  some  very  good  friends  who  will  condemn  ooi 
proceeding  as  indiscreet,  and  unworthy  the  serious  aims  of 
travel  As  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  myself,  I  need  make 
none  to  them,  except  to  suggest  that  the  first  end  of  travel  ia 
instruction,  and  that  the  traveller  is  fully  justified  in  pursuing 
this  end,  so  long  as  he  neither  injures  himself  nor  others. 

About  eight  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  our  Theban 
guide,  the  rai's  of  our  vessel,  and  our  favorite  sailor,  Ali,  we  set 
out  for  the  rendezvous.  Ali  was  the  most  gentleman-like  Fellah 
I  ever  saw.  His  appearance  was  always  neat  and  orderly,  but 
on  this  particular  evening  his  white  turban  was  sprucer  than 
ever,  and  his  blue  mantle  hung  as  gracefully  on  his  shoulders  as 
the  cloak  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  He  followed  behind  us,  re- 
joicingly bearing  the  shebooks,  as  we  walked  under  the  moonlit 
columns  of  Luxor.  We  passed  around  the  corner  of  the  temple 
and  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  to  one  of  the  upper  cham* 
bers  It  was  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide, 
with  a  roof  of  palm-logs,  covered  with  thatch.  The  floor  res^ 
ed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Our  boat-lantemi 
3f  oiled  paper  were  already  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  a  few 
Mndles,  stuck  in  empty  bottles,  completed  the  illumination. 

We  were  politely  received  and  conducted  to  the  diyaa, 
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formed  imprompto  of  a  large  eafau^  or  hen-eoop,  oovered  wiih 
a  carpet  and  cushions.  We  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  with  legs 
crossed  Moslem-wise,  while  our  attendants  ranged  themBeWea 
an  the  floor  on  the  left,  and  Ali  stood  on  the  right,  ready  to 
replenish  the  pipes.  Opposite  to  us  sat  the  two  Almehs,  with 
four  attendant  dancers,  and  three  female  singers,  and  heside 
them  the  music,  consisting  of  two  drums,  a  tamhourine,  and  a 
squeaking  Arab  violin.  Our  crew,  shining  in  white  turbans, 
were  ranged  near  the  door,  with  a  number  of  invited  guests, 
CO  that  the  whole  company  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons. On  our  entrance  the  Almehs  rose,  came  forward  and 
greeted  us,  touching  our  hands  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  They 
then  sat  down,  drank  each  a  small  glass  of  a/rakee^  and  while 
the  drum  thumped  and  the  violin  drawled  a  monotonous  pre- 
lude to  the  dance,  we  had  leisure  to  scrutinize  their  dress  and 
featurea 

The  two  famed  danseuses  bore  Arabic  names,  which  were 
translated  to  us  as  the  Orange-Blossom  and  the  Apple-Blos* 
SOUL  The  first  was  of  medium  size,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
and  r^ular,  though  not  handsome  features.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  fitting  like  a  vest  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  with 
short,  flowing  sleeves,  under  which  a  fine  blue  gauze,  confined 
at  the  wrist  with  bracelets,  hung  like  a  mist  about  her  arma 
Her  head-dress  was  a  small  red  cap,  with  a  coronet  of  gold 
coins,  under  which  her  black  hair  escaped  in  two  shining  braids 
The  Apple-Blossom,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  old,  was  small  and  slightly  formed,  dark-skinned,  and 
might  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  for  a  defect  in  one  of  hcv 
^es.  Her  dress  wtis  of  dark  crimson  pilk,  with  trowsers  and 
tnnlets  of  white  gauze,  and  a  red  cap,  so  covered  with  ooiw 
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Aat  it  nearly  reBombled  a  helmet  of  golden  BeakSi  widi  • 
firinge  falling  on  each  side  of  her  hoe.  Three  of  the  other 
aasistantB  were  dressed  in  white,  with  shawls  of  brilliant  pat- 
terns bound  aronnd  the  waist  The  fourth  was  a  Nubian  slavey 
named  Zakhfiira,  whose  shining  black  face  looked  wonderfdllj ; 
pietnresqne  under  the  scarlet  mantle  which  enveloped  it  like  a 
turban,  and  fell  in  long  folds  almost  to  her  feet.  Among  the 
singers  was  one  named  Bemba,  who  was  almost  the  only  really 
beautiful  Egyptian  woman  I  ever  saw.  Her  features  were 
large,  but  perfectly  regular ;  and  her  long,  thick,  silky  hair 
hung  loose  nearly  to  her  shoulders  before  its  gleaming  maas 
was  gathered  into  braids.  Her  teeth  were  even,  and  white  as 
pearls,  and  the  lids  of  her  large  black  eyes  were  stained  with 
hohly  which  gave  them  a  languishing,  melancholy  expression. 
She  was  a  most  consummate  actress ;  for  she  no  sooner  saw 
that  we  noticed  her  &ce  than  she  assumed  the  most  indifferent 
air  in  the  world  and  did  not  look  at  us  again.  But  during  the 
whole  evening  every  movement  was  studied.  The  shawl  was 
disposed  in  more  graceful  folds  about  her  head ;  the  hair  was 
tossed  back  from  her  shoilders;  the  hand,  tinged  with  henna, 
held  the  jasmine  tube  of  her  pipe  in  a  hundred  different  atti- 
tudes, and  only  on  leaving  did  she  lift  her  eyes  as  if  first  aware 
of  our  presence  and  wish  us  "  huona  sera^^ — the  only  Italian 
words  she  knew — ^with  the  most  murical  accent  of  which  an 
Arab  voice  is  capable. 

Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the  women  mingled  with  the 
shrill,  barbaric  tones  of  the  violin,  and  the  prelude  passed  into 
a  measured  song  of  long,  unvarying  cadences,  which  the  drums 
and  tambourine  accompanied  with  rapid  beats.  The  Orange- 
Bloasom  and  one  of  her  companions  took  the  floor,  after  drink- 
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mg  anodier  glass  of  arakee  and  tigatening  the  shawls  around 
Uieir  hips  The  dance  commenced  with  a  slow  movement, 
both  hands  being  lifted  above  the  head,  while  the  jingling  bits 
of  metal  on  their  shawls  and  two  miniatare  cymbals  of  brass, 
fiutened  to  the  thumb  -and  middle  finger,  kept  time  to  the  mu- 
fio.  As  the  dancers  became  animated,  their  motions  were 
more  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  measure  was  marked,  not  in 
pirouettes  and  flying  bounds,  as  on  the  boards  of  Frank  thea- 
tres, but  by  a  most  wonderful  command  over  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  limbs.  Their  frames  vibrated  with  the  music 
like  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and  as  the  song  grew  wild  and 
stormy  towards  its  close,  the  movements,  had  they  not  accord- 
ed with  it,  would  have  resembled  those  of  a  person  seized  with 
some  violent  nervous  spasm.  After  this  had  continued  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  Almehs 
£dl  exhausted  to  the  earth,  the  music  ceased,  and  they  stood 
before  us  calm  and  cold,  with  their  breathing  not  perceptibly 
hurried.  The  dance  had  a  second  part,  of  very  different  char- 
acter. Still  with  their  lifted  hands  striking  the  little  cym- 
bals, they  marked  a  circle  of  springing  bounds,  in  which  their 
figures  occasionally  reminded  me  of  the  dancing  n3rmphs  of 
Greek  sculpture.  The  instant  before  touching  the  floor,  as 
they  hung  in  the  air  with  the  head  bent  forward,  one  foot 
thrown  behind,  and  both  arms  extended  above  the  head,  they 
were  drawn  op  the  background  of  the  dark  hall,  like  forms 
taken  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  to  Bacchus  or  Pan. 

Eastern  politeness  did  not  require  us  to  cry  ''  brava  1 "  oi 
^  encore  1"  so  we  merely  handed  our  pipes  to  Ali,  to  be  filled 
a  second  time.  Old  Achmet  Gourgar,  our  Theban  guide^ 
•owerer,  was  so  enraptured  that  he  "Several  times  qaoulated ; 
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*'  iaib  keteer  !'*'*  (very  good  indeed  ! )  and  Rais  Haasan^B  dark 
bee  beamed  all  over  with  delight.  The  circle  of  white  tor- 
Daned  heads  in  the  rear  looked  on  complacently,  and  oar  guard. 
who  stood  in  the  moonlight  before  the  open  door,  almost  forgot 
his  duty  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  spectAole.  I  shall  never  for 
get  the  wild,  fantastic  picture  we  saw  that  night  in  the  ruins 
of  Laxor. 

The  Apple-Blossom,  who  followed  in  a  dance  with  one 
named  Bakhita,  pleased  me  far  better.  She  added  a  thooBand 
graceful  embellishments  to  the  monotonous  soul  of  the  muBie ; 
and  her  dance,  if  barbaric,  was  as  poetic  as  her  native  palm- 
tree  She  was  lithe  as  a  serpent,  and  agile  as  a  young  pan- 
ther, and  some  of  her  movements  were  most  extraordinary,  in 
the  nerve  and  daring  required  to  execute  them,  and  to  intro- 
duce them  without  neglecting  the  rhythm  of  the  dance.  More 
than  once  she  sank  slowly  back,  bending  her  knees  forward,  till 
her  head  and  shoulders  touched  the  floor,  and  then,  quick  as  a 
flash,  shot  flying  into  the  air,  her  foot  alighting  in  exact  time 
with  the  thump  of  the  drum.  She  had  the  power  of  moving 
her  body  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  curved  like  a  snake  from 
the  hips  to  the  shoulders,  and  once  I  thought  that,  like  Lamia, 
she  was  about  to  resume  her  ancient  shape,  and  slip  out  of 
sight  through  some  hole  in  the  ruined  walls.  One  of  the 
dances  was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  which  she  and  Bakhita  accom- 
panied with  their  voices — clear,  shrill,  ringing  tones,  which 
never  faltered  for  a  moment,  or  varied  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  melody,  while  every  muscle  was  agitated  with  the  exer^ 
tion  of  her  movements.  The  song  was  pervaded  with  a 
strange,  passionate  tretnclo^  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  heard  be* 
fbra     The  burden  was:  '^I  am  alone;  my  family  and  ng 
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are  all  dead ;  the  plagae  has  destroyed  them.  Come^ 
then,  to  me,  and  be  my  beloved,  for  I  have  no  other  to  lovi 
me.*^  Her  gestures  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  the  aban- 
donment of  grief,  and  the  longing  of  love.  While  her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  wild,  sad  rhythm  of' the  words,  she 
raised  both  arms  before  her  till  the  long  sleeves  fell  back  and 
covered  her  hee :  then  opening  them  in  wistful  entreaty,  sang 
the  last  line  of  the  chorus,  and  bringing  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, relapsed  into  grief  again.  Apparently  the  prayer  is  an« 
swered,  for  the  concluding  movement  expressed  a  delirious  joy. 

We  listened  to  the  music  and  looked  on  the  dances  for 
more  than  two  hours,  but  at  length  the  twanging  of  the  violin 
and  the  never-ending  drum-thumps  began  to  set  our  teeth  on 
edge,  and  we  unfolded  our  cramped  legs  and  got  down  from 
the  divan.  The  lantern  was  unswung,  the  candle-ends  taken 
trom  the  empty  bottles,  the  Almehs  received  their  fees  and 
irent  off  rejoicing,  and  we  left  the  chambers  of  Luxor  to  the 
Dight-wuid  and  the  moon. 

The  guide  of  the  Eastern  bank,  a  wiry  young  Bedouin, 
was  in  attendance  next  morning,  and  a  crowd  of  horses  and 
asses  awaited  us  on  the  shore.  I  chose  a  brown  mare,  with  a 
small,  slender  head  and  keen  eye,  and  soon  accustomed  myself 
to  the  Turkish  saddle  and  broad  shovel-stirrups.  The  temple 
of  Luxor  is  imbedded  in  the  modem  village,  and  only  the 
front  of  the  pylon,  facing  towards  Karnak,  and  part  of  the 
grand  central  colonnade,  is  free  from  its  vile  excrescencea 
For  this  reason  its  effect  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
Menmonium,  although  of  much  grander  proportions.  Its  plan 
IS  easily  traced,  nevertheless,  and  having  been  built  by  only 
two  monarobay  Remeses  the  Great  and  Amunoph  IIL— K>r,  U 
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086  their  mor6  fiimiliar  titles,  SesostiiB  and  Hemnon--  it  ia 
less  bewildering,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  the  nnstadied 
toarist,  than  most  of  the  other  temples  of  Egypt  The  sano- 
toary,  which  stands  nearest  the  Nile,  is  still  protected  by  the 
ancient  stone  quay,  though  the  river  has  made  rapid  adTances, 
and  threatens  finally  to  undermine  Luxor  as  it  has  already  un- 
dermined the  temples  of  Antasopolis  and  Antinoe.  I  rode  into 
what  were  once  the  sacred  chambers,  but  the  pillars  and  sculp- 
tures were  covered  with  filth,  and  the  Arabs  had  built  in, 
aroimd  and  upon  them,  like  the  olay  nests  of  the  cliff-sparrow 
The  peristyle  of  majestic  Osiride  pillars,  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico, as  well  as  the  portico  itself,  are  buried  to  half  their  depth, 
and  so  surrounded  by  hovels,  that  to  get  an  idea  of  their  ar- 
rangement you  must  make  the  tour  of  a  number  of  hen-houses 
and  asses'  stalls.  The  pillars  are  now  employed  as  drying- 
posts  for  the  buffalo  dung  which  the  Arabs  use  as  fueL 

Proceeding  towards  the  entrance,  the  next  court,  which  ia 
tolerably  free  from  incumbrances,  contains  a  colonnade  of  two 
rows  of  lotus-crowned  columns,  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. They  still  uphold  their  architraves  of  giant  blodca 
of  sandstone,  and  rising  high  above  the  miserable  dwellings  of 
the  village,  are  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain  of  Thebea. 
The  English  Vice-Gonsul,  Mustapha  Agha,  occupies  a  house 
between  two  of  these  pillars.  We  returned  the  visit  he  had 
paid  us  on  our- arrival,  and  were  regaled  with  the  everlasting 
ooffee  and  shebook,  than  which  there  is  no  more  grateful  re- 
freshment. He  gave  us  the  agreeable  news  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Pasha  to  have  Kamak  cleared 
of  its  rubbish  and  preserved  from  further  spoliation.  If  I  po» 
lesaed  despotio  power — and  I  then  wished  it  for  the  fiist  tinM 
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•^I  flboold  oertainlj  make  despotic  use  of  it,  in  tearing  dowc 
fome  doaena  of  villages  and  setting  some  thousands  of  Gopti 
and  Fellahs  at  work  in  exhuming  what  th<)ir  ancestors  hare 
mutilated  and  buried.  The  world  cannot  spare  these  remaina 
Tear  down  Roman  ruins  if  you  will ;  level  Cyclopean  walls 
build  bridges  with  the  stones  of  Gothic  abbeys  and  feudal  fo^ 
Iressee ;  but  lay  no  hand  on  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Egypt 

In  order  to  ascend  the  great  pylon  of  the  temple^  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  school,  in  which  thirty  or  forty  little 
Loxorians  were  conning  their  scraps  of  the  Koran.  They  im« 
mediately  surrounded  us,  holding  up  their  tin  slates,  scribbled 
with  Arabic  characters,  for  our  inspection,  and  demanded  back- 
sheesh for  their  proficiency  The  gray-bearded  pedagogue  tried 
to  quiet  them,  but  could  not  prevent  several  from  following 
u&  The  victories  of  Remeses  are  sculptured  on  the  face  of 
the  towers  of  the  pylon,  but  his  colossi,  solid  figures  of  granite, 
which  sit  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  have  been  much  de- 
fiused.  The  lonely  obelisk,  which  stands  a  little  in  advance, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  more  perfect  than  its  Parisian  mate.  From 
this  stately  entrance,  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes  once  ex- 
tended to  the  Ptolemaic  pylon  of  Kamak,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  hall  The  sphinxes  have  disappeared,  but  the  modem 
Arab  road  leads  over  its  site,  through  fields  of  waste  grass. 

And  now  we  galloped  forward,  through  a  long  procession 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Desert  Arabs  armed  with  spears 
towards  Kamak,  the  greatest  ruin  in  the  world,  the  crowning 
Criumph  of  Egyptian  power  and  Egyptian  art.  Except  a 
broken  stone  here  and  there  protruding  through  the  soil,  the 
plain  18  as  desolate  as  if  it  had  never  been  conscious  of  a 
hman  dweUingi  and  only  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  mud 
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hamlet  of  Karnak,  can  the  traveller  realiie  that  he  ia  in  Theheik 
Here  the  camel-path  drops  into  a  broad  ezcayatod  ayeavei 
lined  with  fragments  of  sphinxes  and  shaded  by  starvelixig 
acacias.  As  yon  adyanoe,  the  sphinxes  are  better  preseryed 
and  remain  seated  on  their  pedestals,  but  they  haye  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  proportions,  they  are  seated 
so  close  to  each  other,  that  it  most  haye  required  nearly  two 
thousand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Luxor.  The  ayenne  final- 
ly reaches  a  single  pylon,  of  majestic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  covered  with  profuse  hieroglyphioa 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinxes  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
Remesides.  This,  I  thought,  while  my  friend  was  measuring 
the  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  beginning  for  Kamak,  but  it 
is  certainly  much  less  than  I  expect  '^  Tdal  minJunneel^' 
(come  this  way  1)  called  the  guide,  as  if  reading  my  mind,  and 
led  me  up  the  l^eaps  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 
north. 

Ah,  there  was  Kamak  !  Had  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
>r  had  the  earth  suddenly  heayed  out  of  her  breast  the  remaiofl 
of  the  glorious  temple  ?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  distance— -a  huge  propylon,  a  shattered 
portico,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
Ihan  a  temple — pylon  after  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormoQB 
cubes  of  stone,  long  colonnades,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan* 
io  roofs,  obelisks  of  red  granite,  and  endless  walls  and  avenues, 
branching  out  to  isolated  portals  ?  Yet  they  stood  as  silentlj 
amid  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  years 
and  the  sunshine  threw  its  yellow  lustre  as  serenely  over  Ab 
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despofled  sanotnarie^,  as  if  it  had  neyer  been  othenriBe,  since 
(he  world  began.  Figures  are  of  do  ase,  in  describing  a  plaoe 
like  this,  bat  since  I  must  use  them,  I  may  say  that  the  length 
of  the  ruins  before  us,  from  west  to  east,  was  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  circumference  of  Kamak,  including  its 
flomerous  pylse,  or  gateways,  is  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
em  or  main  entrance,  facing  the  Nile.     The  two  towers  of  the 
propjlon — ^pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruined, 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.    On  each  side  of  the  sculp- 
tured portal  connecting  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,   recording  the  geographical  position   of  the  principal 
Egyptian  temples.     We  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
eourt,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  corridor  of 
immense  pillars  on  each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  Moond  pylon,  nearly  as  gigantic  as  the  first.      A  colonnade 
of  lofty  shafts,  leading  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  once 
united  the  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
and  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotus-bell  against  the  sky.     Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
lintel-stones  are  forty  feet  in  length.     Climbing  oyer  the  huge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 
the  passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple. 
I  knew  the  dimensions  of  this  hall,  beforehand ;  I  knew  the 
nvmber  and  size  of  the  pillars,  but  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 
the  reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Kamak  for  themselves.     It  is  the  great 
good-luek  of  travel  that  many  things  mast  be  seen  to  be  knowa 
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Nothing  oonld  have  oompensated  for  the  loss  bf  that  ov«^ 
nhelming  confnsioD  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  delight,  whi<^ 
came  upon  me  like  a  flood.  I  looked  down  an  ayenne  of  twelvs 
pillars — six  on  each  side — each  of  which  was  thirty-sue  feet  in 
eircnmfereuoe  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height  Crushing  as 
were  these  ponderous  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  the  spreading 
bell  of  the  lotus-blossoms  which  crowned  them,  clothed  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  oTer  th€ 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  blocks,  two  obelisks  rose  sharp 
and  clear,  with  every  emblem  legible  on  their  polished  sides, 
On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle  are  seven  other  rows  of  columns 
^-one  hundred  and  twenty-ivx)^  in  all — each  of  which  is  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumference.  They  have 
the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals,  and  do  not  range  with  the 
central  shafts.  In  the  efforts  of  the  eonquerors  to  overthrow 
them,  two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
agamst  the  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 
with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I  walked  alone 
through  this  hall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Den- 
dera,  seemed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  conquer,  and 
I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Karnak  with  a  calmness  more 
oommensurate  with  its  sublime  repose-^but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Luxor,  towards  evening,  was  the  next 
best  thing  after  Karuak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  had  beoome 
excited  by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  sand-heaps  * 
dim  guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood  by  dashing  at  fiiL 
gallop  toward  the  pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bounds 
and,  to  conclude,  I  became  infected  with  a  lawless  spirit  that 
oould  not  easily  be  laid.     The  guide's  eyes   sparkled  when  I 
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fiBpoged  a  nuNL  We  left  my  friend  and  the  waier-oazriera, 
bonnded  aeroas  the  ayeniie  of  sphinxes,  and  took  a  smooth  path 
leading  toward  the  Desert  Hj  mare  needed  hut  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirnip.  Away  we  flew,  oar  animals  stretch* 
ing  themselves  for  a  long  heat,  crasoing  the  dry  donrra-stalks, 
dearing  the  water-ditches,  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  miles 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced  ;  but  one  race  would  not 
Qontent  him,  so  we  had  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beach  of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  raced  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  L 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for  me  at  night.  It  was 
precisely  foil  moon,  and  I  had  determined  on  visiting  Kamak 
again  before  leaving.  There  was  no  one  but  the  guide  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  with  my  pistols  in  my 
belt.  There  was  a  wan  haze  in  the  air,  and  a  pale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared  two  faint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  up  the  Nile,  rustled  solemnly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Kamak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obelisL  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars.  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  comp re- 
bend  my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
ipoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
p^^yniilr,  Thc  uusightly  rubbish  has  disappeared :  the  rents  in 
t*^e  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit;  the  frag^ 
I  BQts  shivered  from  -the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  are  onlj 
\  e  ommpled  edges  of  the  flower  \  a  maze  of  shadows  hides  thc 
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of  the  oonrts,  but  erery  pillar  and  obelisk,  pykm  ad 
propjlon  is  glorified  by  the  moonlight.  The  sool  of  Kansk 
is  soothed  and  tranquillized.  Its  halls  look  npon  joa  no  longer 
with  an  aspect  of  pain  and  humiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  ''  I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
part  of  that  grandeur  which  has  never  seen  its  peer,  and  I  shall 
endure  for  ever,  for  the  world  has  need  of  me." 

I  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  sat  looking  down  into  die 
hushed  and  awful  colonnades,  till  I  was  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  their  august  and  sublime  expression.  I  should  probablj 
have  remained  all  night,  an  amateur  colossus,  with  my  hands 
on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence  been  disturbed  by  two  arri- 
vals of  romantic  tourists — an  Englishman  and  two  Frenchmen. 
We  exchanged  salutations,  and  I  mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup,  and  sped  back  to 
Luxor.  The  guide  galloped  beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  delighted  witb 
my  readiness  to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I  found  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  friend  smoking  his  ]»po  oi 
deck.     In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thobes. 
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PROM     THBBES     TO     THE     NUBIAN     FBONTIEB. 

!»•  T«Dpto  of  Hermontls— Esoeh  and  its  Temple— The  Go^ernoi^El  Kab  by  Toreh 
right -The  Temple  of  Edfoa— The  QaAirios  of  DJebel  Blblleb— Ombos— Appfoeol 
to  NabAa — Change  in  ihe  Scenery  and  Inhabitants — A  Mirage  -Arrival  at  ABSooan. 

OuB  journey  from  Thebes  to  Assoaan  occupied  six  days,  in- 
dudiiig  a  halt  of  twenty-fonr  hours  at  Esneh.     We  left  Luxor 
on  the  ni^t  of  December  8th,  but  the  westward  curve  of  the 
Nile  brought  us  in  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  the  next  day 
at  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontis, 
in  sight  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  hiUs.     We  left  our 
men  to  tog  the  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
mounds  of  the  old  oily,  still  graced  with  a  small  temple,  or 
fying-in  house  of  the  goddess  Reto,  who  is  here  represented  as 
giving  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.     The  sculptures  in  the  dark 
diambers,  now  used  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  intend- 
ed only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  are  not  repeated, 
IS  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  public 
Notwithstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Eg3rptian  faith 
i68umed,  its  symbols  are,  in  general,   scrupulously    guarded 
tTom  all  low  and  unworthy  forms  of  representation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  the  outer  court  charmed  us  by  the 
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liohiieM  and  variety  of  their  designs.  No  two  eapitabi  aze  €l 
similar  paitem,  while  in  their  eombinations  of  the  pi^yms,  the 
lotos  and  the  pabn-leaf^  they  harmonise  one  with  another  and 
as  a  whole.  The  abacas,  between  the  capital  and  the  arcfai- 
trave,  is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  shafi  Ic 
Karnak  and  the  Memnonium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  the  pon- 
derous beam  just  enongh  to  preyent  its  oppressing  the  lightness 
of  the  capital  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  pillars  of  HermoDr 
tis  that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  call  this  pecaliarity  a  grace 
or  a  defect.  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  either  been  condemned 
by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  skill  and  dar- 
ing of  the  Egyptians. 

We  reached  Esneh  the  same  ni^t,  but  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  next  day  in  order  to  allow  our  sailors  to  baka 
their  bread.  We  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 
the  only  renmant  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  portico  of  the 
temple,  half  buried  in  rubbish,  like  that  of  Dendera,  which  it 
resembles  in  design,  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  Each  of  ite 
twenty-four  columns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 
chaste  and  elegant  in  their  execution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  one  the  preference.  The  designs  are  mostly  copied 
from  the  doum-palm,  the  date-palm,  and  the  lotus,  but  the 
cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  also  introduced. 
The  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  it> 
sculptures  are  uninteresting.  We  devoted  all  our  time  to  the 
study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  we  were 
soon  entangled.  The  Oovernor  of  Esneh,  Ali  Efiendi,  a  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  Arab,  accompanied  us  through  the  tern* 
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^e,  and  pointed  out  all  the  fishes,  birds  and  crooodiles  he 
ooold  find.  To  him  they  were  eyidently  the  most  interesting 
things  in  it.  He  asked  me  how  old  the  building  was,  and  b> 
whom  it  had  been  erected.  On  leaving,  we  aocepted  his  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  coffee  and  pipes.  The  visit  took  place  in 
ii^e  form,  with  many  grave  salutations^  which  we  conscien- 
fciooflly  imitated.  Achmet  had  returned  to  our  boat,  and  my 
mall  stock  of  Arabic  was  soon  exhausted,  but  we  managed  to 
exdiango  all  the  necessary  commonplaces. 

The  day  of  leaving  Esneh,  we  reached  El  Kab,  the  aneicnt 

Eleathyas,  whose  rock-tombs  are  among  the  most  curious  in 

Egyptb     We  landed  at  twilight,  provided  with  candles,  and 

made  our  way  through  fields  of  wiry  half  eh  grass,  and  through 

a  breach  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  ancient  town,  to  the  Arabian 

Deaert.     It  was  already  dark,  but  our  guide,  armed  with  hip 

long  spear,  stalked  vigorously  forward,  and  brought  us  safely 

Uf  the  mountain  path  to  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  these,  but  only  two  are  worth 

Tisitingi  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social 

life  of  the  Egyptians.    The  owner  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife— 

a  red  man  and  a  yellow  womaur— are  here  seen,  receiving  the 

delisted  guests.    Seats  are  ^ven  them  and  each  is  presented 

with  an  aromatic  flower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 

hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishes.     Iiuother  compartments,  all 

the  most  minute  processes  of  agriculture  are  represented  with 

VNiderfiil  fidelity.    So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  three 

thousand  years,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 

MetuMn,  aa  illostratioi:^  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 

Egypt 

The  next  morning  we  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Edfou 
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shooting  a  few  braoe  of  fat  partridgee  by  the  way,  and  Bearing 
two  large  jackals  from  their  Iain  in  the  thick  grass.  The 
superb  pylon  of  the  temple  rose  above  the  earthy  mounds  of 
ApoUinopolis  like  a  double-truncated  pyramid.  It  is  in  an 
entire  state  of  preservation,  with  all  its  internal  chambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  exterior  is  sculptured  with  coloasal 
figures  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  portal  to  the  scrolMike  comioe  of  the  pylon,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet.  Through  the  door  we  entered  a  large  open 
court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
temple,  buried  nearly  to  the  tops  of  its  pillars,  &oed  us,  and 
we  could  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  the 
girth  of  the  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court.  The  interior  is  totally 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  village  of  Arab  huts  stands  on 
the  roof. 

A  strong  wind  carried  us,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 
Djebel  Silsileh,  the  '^  Mountain  of  the  Ohain,^'  where  the  Nile 
is  compressed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.  The  river 
is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 
to  this  rocky  gateway,  after  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 
plaiuy  is  very  striking.  Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 
the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  bnild  the  temples  and  shape  the 
colossi  of  Thebes.  They  lie  on  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 
vessels  that  received  them,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stone  ia 
of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  very  fine  and  dear  grain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  siie, 
and  cut  from  above  downward.  The  shape  of  many  of  tlie 
enormous  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.    In  one  place  the  rod 
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tiM  been  rongU  j  hewn  into  a  sort  of  temploi  supported  by  pil- 
lan  thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entrance  as  grand  and  rude 
as  a  work  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Ombos,  whloh 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  into  which  its  templo  to 
Isis  has  fallen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  to 
SaTak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Ombos,  but  its 
doable  portico,  supported  bj  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearly 
waist-deep  in  the  sands.  The  aspect  of  these  remains,  seated 
on  the  lonely  promontory  commanding  the  course  of  the  river 
and  the  harvest-land  of  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stealthy 
Desert  approaches  it  from  behind,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
sand  higher  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touching 
We  lingered  and  lingered  around  its  columns,  loth  to  leave  the 
ruined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.  Two  such 
foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  make  rapid  progress,  where  no 
human  hand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.  As  we  sailed  away,  a 
huge  eioGodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motionless  on  a 
sand-bank  with  his  long  snout  raised  in  the  air. 

We  were  two  days  in  sailing  from  Ombos  to  Assouan 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.  The  nights  were 
fery  eool,  and  the  mid-day  temperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40^ ;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wrapped  in  their  woolen 
mantleSy  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  flies. 
At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75^  in  the 
ihade  As  we  approach  Nubia,  the  scenery  of  the  river 
andergoes  a  complete  change.  The  rugged  hills  of  black  sand- 
I  me  and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  and  leave  but  a 
I  ROW  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.     The  Arabs  are 
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iarker  aud  show  the  blood  of  the  desert  tribes  in  their  featves 
They  are,  however,  ezoeedingly  friendly.  The  day  before 
reaching  Aseooan,  we  walked  ahead  of  oar  boat  and  wer» 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours.  We  had  a  retinue  of  boys, 
who  pommelled  one  another  as  to  which  should  pick  up  the 
pigeons  we  shot.  The  sacoessful  one  came  bounding  back  witji 
a  face  sparkling  with  delight,  and  kissed  the  bird  and  touched 
it  to  his  forehead  as  he  gave  it  to  us.  As  we  were  resting 
under  the  palm-trees,  my  friend  regretted  that  we  had  not 
brought  our  shebooks  along  with  us.  One  of  the  Arabs,  guess- 
ing his  wish  from  the  word  '^shebook,"  instantly  ran  off  and 
tieoured  the  dourra-fields  until  he  found  a  laborer  who  owned 
a  pipe.  He  brought  the  man  back,  with  the  sickle  in  his  hand 
and  a  corn-stalk  pipe  of  very  indifferent  tobacoo,  whidi  he 
gravely  presented  to  my  friend.  Before  returning  on  board  we 
saw  a  wonderful  mirage.  Two  small  lakes  of  blue  water,  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  lay  spread  in  the  yellow  sands,  apparently 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant  There  was  not  the  least  sigD 
of  Tapor  in  the  air,  and  as  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  mirage,  we  decided  that  the  lakes  were  Nile- 
water,  left  from  the  inundation.  I  pointed  to  them  and  asked 
the  Arabs :  <<  Is  that  water  ?  "  "  No,  no  I "  they  all  exclaimed: 
^that  is  no  water— that  is  a  hahr  Shaytan  p"*  (a  river  of  the 
DeyU). 

The  white  tomb  of  a  Moslem  sunt,  sparkling  in  the  noon 
day  sun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  finally 
announced  our  arrival  at  the  Nubian  frontier.  We  now  beheld 
the  palms  of  Assouan  and  the  granite  olifb  beyond — k\aA 
we  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach,  a  few  hours  before^-with 
regi'et,  almost  with  dread.     This  was  our  point  of  sepaiatioBi 
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M  J  pathway  was  through  those  desolate  hills,  mto  the  heart 
of  Nahia,  into  the  Desert,  and  the*  strange  oonntries  heyond, 
where  so  few  had  been  before  me.     The  vestibule  was  passed : 
Egypt  lay  behind  me.    The  long  landscape  of  the  Nile  was 
but  the  dromos  to  that  temple  of  African  life,  whose  adytum 
was  still  hx  in  advance,  deep  in  the  fiery  tropical  silence  of 
Ethiopia.     While  my  blood  thriUed  at  the  prospect,  and  the 
fhint  of  adventure  and  discovery  inspired  me  as  the  wind  of 
the  Desert  inspires  the  Arab  charger,  I  could  not  part  with  in- 
difference from  the  man  who  had  shared  with  me  the  first  au- 
gust impression,  the  sublime  &8cination  of  Egypt.     Nor  was 
the  prospect  of  a  solitary  voyage  back  to  Cairo  at  all  cheering 
to  him.     Achmet  would  of  course  accompany  me,  and  the  cook, 
Salame,  who  knew  barely  twenty  words  of  French  and  Italian, 
must  perforce  act  as  dragoman.    My  friend  was  therefore  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  saw  nothing 
mt  annoyance  and  embarrassment  before  him.     I  had  much 
dust  in  Rai's  Hassan's  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  was  glad 
10  lean,  several  months  afterwards,  that  his  oonduot  had  oob- 
innedit; 
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CHAPTER    XII 

PBILA     AHD     THB     GATABACV. 

4«  OflScial  Ylaltr-Aofamet's  Dexterity— The  Island  of  El^phantln»— KuMan  Gllldr«»^ 
Trip  to  Phile— Linant  Bey— The  Island  of  Philn— Scnlptnree— The  Vegr*  RttM> 
BreakfkBt  In  a  Ptolemato  Temple^The  Island  orBigg«»h— BaokBheeflh— The  GMvMl 
—The  Oranito  Qnanlea  of  AsMoan— The  Travellen  separata 

**  Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  leogtli 
Of  dark-red  eolonnades." — If  aoaulat. 

Wb  had  scarcely  moored  our  vessel  to  the  beaoh  at  Asson 
an,  before  a  messenger  of  the  Governor  arrived  to  ask  if  there 
was  an  American  on  board.  He  received  the  information,  and 
we  were  occupied  in  preparing  ourselves  for  an  excursion  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  when  Achmet  called  to  us :  '*  Tho 
Governor  is  coming/'  Weliad  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabiD 
for  his  reception ;  he  was  already  at  the  door,  with  two  attend 
ants,  and  the  most  I  could  do  was  to  clear  sufficient  space  for 
a  leat  on  my  divan.  His  Excellency  was  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
faced  man,  with  large  eyes,  a  gray  beard  and  a  flat  nose.     He 

■ 

wore  a  semi-European  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
though  cordial  in  his  manners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  dress, 
with  black  turbans.     They  saluted  us  by  touching  their  hands 
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to  the  lipfl  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  iu  similar  manner, 
lifter  which  the  Governor  inquired  after  our  health  and  we  in- 
quired after  his.  I  delivered  my  letter,  and  while  he  was  occa« 
pied  in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  coffee  and  pipes. 
Luckily,  we  had  three  shehooks,  the  best  of  which,  having  an 
amber  mouth-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  I  waited 
for  the  coffee  with  some  trepidation,  for  I  knew  we  had  but 
two  Turkish  j^njans,  and  a  Frank  cup  was  out  of  the  question. 
However,  Aohmet  was  a  skilful  servant.  He  presented  the 
eaps  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  was  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
guests  by  his  ceremonious  presentations ;  so  that  not  only  they 
Imt  both  of  us  partook  twice  of  coffee,  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  I  believe,  had  there  been  ten  persons 
instead  of  fiv^e,  he  would  have  given  the  two  cups  the  effect  of 
ten. 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrases,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Koros* 
ko,  he  took  liis  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Ele- 
phantine. This  is  a  small  but  fertile  island,  whose  granite 
foundations  are  fast  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  once  was  cover* 
ed  with  eztesisive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept a  single  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  southern  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  unburnt  brick,  from 
the  topmost  piles  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  pio* 
tnrasque  environs  of  Assouan.  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
Bouih,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granite  rock,  the  same 
fbrmaiion  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  mountaina 
beyond  the  city.     Scattered  over  them  were  the  tombs  of  holy 
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men,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Sanoena.  A  thin  palnt- 
groTe  somewhat  oonoealed  the  barren  aspect  of  the  cify,  bo* 
oar  glances  passed  it,  to  rest  on  the  distant  hills,  kindling  in 
the  setting  snn. 

The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  and  some  twentj  oi 
thirty  children,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age— -the  boys  entire- 
ly naked,  the  girls  wearing  the  rahad,  a  narrow  leathern  girdle, 
around  the  loins — surrounded  us,  OTjing^^ backsheesh/^  and 
offering  for  sale  bits  of  agate,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
Some  of  them  had  canning  but  none  of  them  intelligent  faces , 
and  their  large  black  eyes  had  an  astonishingly  precocious  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trifles  and  tried  to 
dismiss  them,  but  their  numhers  increased,  so  that  by  the  tim« 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifty 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  offered  me  and 
switched  the  most  impudent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
oonsid^  that  they  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  backsheesh,  and 
were  more  importunate  than  ever.  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  farewell  chorus,  bat  a  few  fiye  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  fi^t,  in  which  occupation  these  loyely  children 
of  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Philso.  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  the  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  south 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  hilla 
The  landscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  ruggedness 
The  path  over  which  we  rode  was  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and 
on  both  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  piled  in  a  thousand  wonder- 
hi  combinations  On  the  surface  there  is  no  i^pearanoe  of 
icgolar  strata,  but  rather  of  some  terrible  oonYolsion.  whisk 
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iiM  broken  the  immense  massed  and  thrown  tbem  oonfbsedly 
together.  Bossegger  noticed  that  the  stmoture  of  the  primi- 
tiTe  strata  of  Assouan  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Norther 
Lapland.  The  varieties  of  landscape,  in  different  climates, 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vegetation  and  of  atmos> 
pheric  effect,  rather  than  that  of  geological  forms,  which  al 
WBJ8  preserve  their  identity.  Dr.  Kane  also  found  in  the 
Ueak  hills  of  Greenland  the  same  structure  which  he  had 
ohKrTed  in  the  Ghauts  of  tropical  India. 

After  three  or  four  miles  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
opoD  the  Nile^  just  above  the  Cataract,  At  the  termination 
of  the  portage  is  a  Nubian  village,  whose  plantations  of  doum 
and  date-palms  and  acacias  are  dazzling  in  their  greenness, 
from  contrast  with  the  bleak  pyramids  of  rock  and  the  tawny 
drifts  of  the  I^ybian  sands  on  the  western  bank.  We  rode 
down  to  the  port,  where  a  dozen  trading  vessels  lay  at  anchor, 
Bud  took  a  laige  boat  for  Philso.  The  Governor  of  Assouan 
wu  there,  and  His  Excellency  showed  me  the  vessel  he  had 
flDgsged  for  mo  a  small  and  rather  old  daihabiyehj  but  the 
best  to  be  had.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
for  the  trip-— about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — ^besides 
Bomeihing  for  the  men.  Aohmet  attributed  this  moderate  de- 
oand  to  the  effect  of  a  timely  present,  which  had  been  deli- 
lately  conveyed  into  the  Governor's  hands  the  night  before. 
There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  in  the  official  Egyptian  costume, 
m  company  with  the  Governor.  Aohmet  said  he  was  a  French 
ngineer  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
teamed  that  he  wai(  none  other  than  M.  Linant)  or  Linant 
Bflj  whose  name  is  so  well  known  through  his  connectioc 
titk  the  exploration  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antiquities  in  Btlu» 
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pia.  He  was  aooompanied  by  his  wife,  a  French  lady,  who 
greeted  ub  courteously,  and  two'  daughters  of  semi-Abyssmiaa 
origin.  The  latter  were  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  but  on- 
veiled.  M.  Linant  is  a  tall,  grave  person,  about  fifty  years  (l 
age.  He  wore  a  crescent  of  diamonds  on  hia  breast,  and  hii 
features  expressed  all  the  dignity  and  repose  of  one  who  had 
become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  the  East. 

As  the  wind  carried  us  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  thi 
towers  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  on  Philse,  through  a  savage  gorge 
of  the  river.  The  enormous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
on  either  side  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  taking  in 
some  places  the  forms  of  monoliths  and  sitting  colossi,  one  of 
which  appeared  so  lightly  balanced  on  the  loose  summit  that  s 
strong  gale  might  topple  it  down  the  steep.  The  current  Id 
the  narrow  channel  was  so  violent  that  we  could  make  no  head- 
way, but  a  Nubian  boy,  swimming  on  a  palm-log,  carried  a 
rope  to  the  shore,  and  we  were  at  length  towed  with  much  labor 
into  the  more  tranquil  basin  girdling  Philn.  The  four  loft; 
towers  of  the  two  pylons,  the  side  corridors  of  pillars  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  temple  seem  perfectly  preserved,  on  «^ 
preaching  the  island,  the  green  turf  of  whose  banks  and  the 
grouping  of  its  palms  quite  conceal  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
mud  village  which  surrounds  the  structures.  Philse  is  the 
jewel  of  the  Nile,  but  these  ruins  are  an  unsightly  blotch, 
which  takes  away  half  its  lustre.  The  setting  is  nevertheless 
perfect.  The  basin  of  black,  jagged  mountains,  folding  on  all 
rides,  yet  half-disclosing  the  avenues  to  Egypt  and  Nubia; 
the  hem  of  emerald  turf  at  their  feet,  sprinkled  with  cluster! 
af  palm,  and  here  and  there  the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  temple; 
Ifae  ring  of  the  bright  river,  no  longer  turbid  as  in  Lowof 
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Rgypi :  of  theee  it  is  the  ocntre,  as  it  was  onoe  the  radiant 
foeos  of  their  beaaty. 

The  temple,  which  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  PtolemieS)  and 
» little  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  was  built  by  yarions 
monarehs,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  plan.  Instead  of  pre- 
ssr?ing  a  fixed  direction,  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  island,  ano 
its  various  corridors  and  pylons  have  been  added  to  each  other 
with  80  little  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  building  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  viewed  as  a  collection  of  detached  parts, 
than  as  a  whole.  From  its  locality,  it  has  suffered  compara- 
tively little  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
almost  its  original  condition.  The  mud  which  Coptic  Ohris- 
tiaDs  plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanctuaries  has  concealed, 
but  not  defaced,  their  richly-colored  sculptures,  and  the  palm- 
leaf  and  lotus  capitals  of  its  portico  retain  the  first  brilliancj 
of  their  green  and  blue  tints.  The  double  corridor  of  thirty 
dx  columns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  the  southern 
Odd  of  the  island,  has  never  been  finished,  some  of  the  capitals 
list  erected  being  unsculptured,  and  others  exhibiting  various 
stages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
lookiDg  back  four  thousand  years,  that  Philse  seems  but  of  yes- 
tsrday.  The  <}othic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  like 
atediliivian  remains,  compared  with  its  apparent  newness  and 
freahneeB. 

We  examined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  torch, 
nd  I  abo  explored  several  secret  passages,  inclosed  in  the 
Ajekpees  of  the  walla.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  faoe 
d*he  stone,  and  painted  in  light  and  brilliant  colors.  They 
N  resent  Ins  and  Osiris,  with  their  offspring,  the  god  Horus, 
«l  eh  three  eont*iftated  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Ehihe.    In 
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on«  place  LAb  is  seen  giving  sack  to  the  inftnt  god— «  groap 
which  bore  a  singular  resembknce  to  some  painting  I  haie 
seen  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  gods  are  here  painted  of 
&ir,  Greek  complexion,  and  not,  as  in  the  oldest  tombs  and 
temples,  of  a  light  red.  Their  profiles  are  symmetrical  aal 
eyen  beautiful,  and  the  emblems  by  which  they  are  sarronnd' 
ed,  are  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  friends 
of  the  African  Race,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  irtiil 
that  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistakeiL  The  onlj 
negro  features  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture  are  those  of 
slaves  and  captives  taken  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Phi- 
raoha  The  temples  and  pyramids  throughout  Nubia,  as  hi 
as  the  frontiers  of  Dar-Far  and  Abyssinia,  all  bear  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  these  monarchs,  and  there  is  no  evidenoe  in  all  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  is  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  sod 
Ashantee. 

East  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  idiose 
four  sides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  architrave,  ind 
united,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  screens  of  stone.  The 
capitals  are  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  same  ex- 
quisite harmony  which  charmed  us  in  Hermontis  and  BsneL 
The  screens  and  pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  waste 
have  been  added,  which  would  have  made  the  structure  as  p6^ 
feet  as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abacus,  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  architrave,  is  even  higher  than  in  the 
pillars  of  Hermontis,  and  I  was  equally  pussded  whether  to 
call  it  a  grace  or  a  defect  There  was  one  thing,  however 
which  certainly  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  and  that 


mr  iMraakfas^  which  we  ate  on  a  block  large  enongh  to  haTS 
made  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Japiter,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  sileni  Arabs.  They  contemplated  the  minB  of  oiir  cold 
fiywle  with  no  less  interest  than  did  we  those  of  the  temples  of 
PhiljB; 

Before  returning,  we  crossed  to  the  idand  of  Biggeh, 
i^re  two  piOars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mad  hat,  and  a  red  granite  colossas  is  lucky  in 
hairing  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  snch  deseora 
tion.  The  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  as  away  with  the 
cries  of  **  backsheesh  /  "  l^e  hideous  word  had  been  rang  in 
our  «u*s  since  leaving  Assouan,  and  when  we  were  again  salut- 
ed with  it,  on  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Cataract,  patience 
eeaaed  to  be  a  virtue. '  My  friend  took  his  cane  atid  I  the 
tHkk  of  my  donkey-driver,  and  since  the  naked  pests  dared 
Boi  approach  near  enough  to  get  the  backsheesh,  they  finally 
seased  to  demand  it.  The  word  is  in  every  Nubian  mouth, 
and  the  very  boatmen  and  camel-drivers  as  they  passed  us  said 
^  heUkshessh^  ws^^esLd  of  ''good  morning."  As  it  was  impos- 
nUe  to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
and  cordially  returned  the  greeting.  A  few  days  previous,  as 
we  were  walking  on  shore  near  Esneh,  a  company  of  laborers 
m  a  doiirra-field  began  the  cry.  I  responded,  holding  out  my 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
sup  (his  •  only  garment),  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying :  ''  If  you 
«e  poor,  take  if 

We  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed 

*^  roek,  which  conmianded  a  view  of  the   principal   rapid 

We  is  nothing  like  a  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  is 

tsnded  with  Httle  peril.     The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  fillea  with 
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gmnitb  m^wncBf  aroand  which  the  ewift  ouxveBt  roan  mi 
foaiBi,  and  I  oan  imagine  that  the  deaoeDt  moat  he  Twy  ex- 
citiag,  though  perhapa  leaa  ao  than  that  of  the  Bapida  of  the 
St.  Lawreaoe.  Boata  are  towed  ap,  under  the  aaperintendanee 
of  one  of  the  nua,  or  oaptains  of  the  Cataract  There  are  fbni 
of  tbeae  oAcera,  with  a  hody  of  about  two  hnndred  men.  The 
foe  variea  from  two  to  four  hundred  piastrea,  according  to  the 
aiie  of  the  boat.  One  third  of  the  money  is  divided  among 
the  captains^  and  the  remainder  hUa  to  the  portion  of  the  men. 
Thia  alao  inoludea  the  deaoent,  and  trayellen  going  to  the 
Second  Oataraot  and  back,  pay  half  the  fee  on  returning 

On  the  following  morning  we  viaited  the  ancient  granite 
qoarriea  of  Aaaonan.  They  lie  in  the  hilla,  aouth  of  the  town, 
and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  riyer.  I  never  aaw  a  more 
magnificent  bed  of  rodL  Ita  color  is  a  light  red,  flecked  with 
green,  and  ita  grain  ia  very  fine  and  nearly  aa  aoiid  aa  por- 
pl^y.  An  obeUak,  one  hundred  leet  long  and  twehre  feet 
square  at  the  base,  still  lies  in  the  quarry,  having  been  aban* 
d<med  on  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  ita  aummiti  Groovea 
were  afterward  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  Uock% 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  carried  ouk 
In  many  parts  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  tha 
GgypUans  to  detaeh  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
seen.  A  shallow  groove  was  firat  sunk  along  the  line  of  fra^ 
ture,  after  which  mortices  about  three  inches  wide  and  fimr 
deep,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeivii^ 
wooden  wedge&  These  having  been  driven  firmly  into  theit 
sockets,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  dpaaska 
breed  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  Chopatra  with  heavy  heavta.    Bvisi] 
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dimg  hmd  been  prepared  for  our  departure,  my  friend  for  Oairt 
and  Germany,  and  I  for  the  Nubian  Desert  and  White  Nile 
Hie  OoTemor  of  Aflsouan  had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Cbv 
emor  of  Korosko,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the 
Deserl,  on  my  arrival,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fin- 
ished, my  equipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
eunels  had  arriyed  to  transport  it  around  the  Oataract  to  the 
Nobian  viUage,  where  my  boat  was  in  readiness.     Our  hand- 
dome  sailor,  All,  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  servant,  and  he  was 
already  on  duty.     Achmet  was  nearly  as  cheerful  as  he,  not* 
withstanding  he  had  just  written  to  his  family  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  SoudSn,  and  had  given  up,  as  he  afterwards  in* 
fonned  me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.     The  Amer* 
ieau  flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saxe-Ooburg  colors — green 
and  white — ^hoisted  in  its  stead.    We  had  a  parting  visit  froiU 
the  Governor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  we 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
Bie  eamels  were  loaded  and  sent  off  in  advance,  under  AlPs 
ohaige,  but  I  waited  until  every  man  was  on  board  the  good, 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  pucAi  off  for  Cairo.     The  large  malt 
tail  was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stem^saiA 
onfy  to  be  used  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
place.    The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
hrge  oars  hung  in  the  rowloeks.     Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
kb  post ;  the  moment  eame,  and  we  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
furt,  who  were  strangers  six  weeks  before.    I  goaded  my  don^ 
itj  desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loading  of  my 
#^  and  waa  speedily  afloat  and  alime  on  the  Nubiaa  Nik 
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Ws  passed  to  the  weet  of  the  isltiid  of  Biggeh,  irhen>  the  onr- 
nnt  ii,  1«M  npid,  &nd  a  gentle  north  wind  eoon  carried  a« 
tmj.  &om  Phils.  Dark  monntsins  of  porphjrj  rock  ineloM^ 
the  liver,  And  the  solitude  of  the  ehoreB,  broken  only  hj  the 
Breaking  of  an  ocoasiooal  lakia,  or  irrigating  wheel,  m»de  ma 
fMl  keenlj  ^e  lonelinesa  of  my  sitiution.  Aoluket,  who  now 
beoauie  cook  as  well  as  dragoman  served  me  np  three  fowla, 


aooked  in  dilFerent  Btjiea,  for  dinner — partly  as  an  eameit  of 
his  akill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  spirits.  But  the  ftwh 
grant  pipe  which  followed  dinner  was  the  tme  promoter  of  pA- 
tienoe  and  '^  Patience,"  says  the  Arab  poet,  ^Ms  the  key  of 
Content.''  My  boat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Rai's  Heree- 
dee,,  the  captain,  the  most  indolent  of  Nnbian&  His  weak, 
feminine  face  showed  a  lack  of  character,  which  Aohmet  soon 
tamed  to  advantage,  by  taking  the  command  'into  his  own 
handsL  The  wind  was  barely  strong  enough  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bow  all 
day,  singimg:  *^  ancUrbtiddss  /  andirbuddse/*^  as  we  l)uily 
asoended  the  river. 

Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  Thebes  are  only  half  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nile.  Abovei  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  laiy 
current,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  groves  of  palm, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  level  lines  of  yellow  mountain-walls. ' 
It  18  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  after 
the  first  scanty  field,  of  wheat  or  dourra,  strikes-  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  ranges,  through  the^  gaps  in  which  the  winds' 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.  Ther6  is  not  the  tome 
ptle,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapes  are  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lights  and  shadows. 
Here,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  are  increased,  and  thi 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  water's  edge;  piles  of 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rock,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
kei^t,  where  a 'blade  of  grass  never  grew,  erery  notch  and  jag 
Ik  their  crests,  eveiy  fissure  on  their  sides,  revealed  in  an 
kmoq>here  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  but  one  of  oui 
imdlflss  mid-winter  davs  can  c  ;n:il  it.      Their  hue  near  it 
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liAiid  10  a  glowing  brown ;  in  the  disUnee  an  intense 
On  the  western  bank  they  are  lower ;  and  the  sand  of  that  vasi 
Deserti  which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has  heaped 
itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured  long  drifts  and  riUs  ereo 
to  the  water.  In  color  it  is  a  tawnj  gold,  almost  approaeh- 
ing  a  salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  equals  that  of  the 
snow-fields  of  the  Alps. 

The  arable  land  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in  breadth  od 
either  side  of  the  river.  It  supports  a  few  scattering  dafte- 
palms,  which  are  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Nabiaoa 
They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  each,  annu- 
ally, the  trees  being  counted  every  five  years  by  a  Govemmoit 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  die 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  next 
count  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  after 
which  they  jMroduce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  graduellj 
decay.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  sjre  generally  plinted 
BO  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this  imprecation  is  artii- 
oially  produced.  The  banks  are  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and 
a  species  of  lupin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  wherever  a 
little  shelf  of  soil  is  found  along  the  bas9  of  the  mountains,  the 
creaking  sakias  turn  day  and  night  to  give  life  to  patches  of  door 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a  rough  shed,  protected  from  the  son  by  pahn* 
mats,  a  cow  or  buffiilo  walks  a  weary  round,  raising  the  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  small  channels,  built  of  clay,  to  all  the 
numerous  beds  into  which  the  field  is  divided.  These  are  fill- 
ed, in  regular  succession  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  thee 
left  to  stand  until  dried  by  the  sun.  The  process  is  ocmtiniied 
until  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  sakias  pay  a  tax  of  three 
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bnindiaulresa  year,  leTied  in  liea  of  agnrand  tax,  wbioh  tha 
^gyptiana  pay.  With  all  their  labor,  the  inhabitanta  aearoaly 
prodnoe  enoogh  to  aapport  tbemaelvea,  and  the  chQdren  are 
MDt  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  they  become  honse-ser 
fantfl,  and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portion 
of  theb  earnings.  This  part  of  Nnbia  is  inhabited  by  the 
Keaoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  langnage  of  their  owa  They  and 
their  langoage  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Bcurabra 
(nearly  equivalent  to  '^'  barbarians")  by  the  Araba  They  are 
more  otapid  than  the  Egyptian  Vellahs,  bnt  their  character  fbr 
troth  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  shore,  I  found 
them  very  friendly,  and  mach  less  impudent  than  the  Nubians 
aboat  Assooan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nnbia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remains, 
bat  I  hastened  on  without  Tisiting  them,  passing  the  temples 
of  Dab6d,  Kalabshee,  Dakkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  which 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  bank.  Near  Dendoor 
I  eroaaed  the  Tropic  of  Oanoer,  and  on  the  fourth  afternoon 
after  leaving  Assouan,  Rals  Hereedee  pointed  out  in  the  di^ 
tanoe  the  mountain  of  Korosko,  the  goal  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
duurmed  with  the  near  prospect  of  desert  life,  but  I  fancied 
Adimei  was  rather  grave^  since  all  beyond  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  mountain  gradually 
drew  nearer,  and  at  dusk  my  boat  was  moored  to  a  palm-tree, 
m  front  of  the  village  of  Korosko. 

In  lees  than  half  an  hour,  I  reoeived  a  visit  from  the  Gov 
emor,  Houssa  Effendi,  who  brou^t  me  good  news.    A  caravan 
had  just  arrived  frt)m  Sennaar,  and  camels  were  in  readiness 
W  the  journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia.     This  was  very  Yrnkj^ 
br  iMinhants  are  frequently  detained  at  Korosiko  twenty  c» 
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Hiirty  days,  and  I  had  antioipated  a  delay  of  at  least  m  week 
I  also  learned  that  Dr.  Enobleohery  the  Apostolio  Yioar  of  the 
Catholic  MiBsions  in  Oentral  Afrioa,  had  left  for  Khartoum 
aboat  twenty  days  previooB.  The  Ooremor  was  profiise  in  hii 
offers  of  assiBtanoe,  statuoig  that  as  Shekh  Abou-Hohammed,  ai 
chief  of  the  Ababdeh  tribe,  throngh  whose  territories  my  road 
lay,  was  then  in  Korosko,  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  ever; 
tf  rangement  for  my  safety  and  oonvenienoe. 

Early  the  next  morning  my  equipage  was  taken  aahor^ 
and  my  tent  pitched  for  the  first  time,  under  a  clump  of  pahn 
trees,  overlooking  the  Nile.  Leaving  Ali  to  act  as  guard,  I 
took  Achmet  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Djebel  Koroske.  The  GK>vemor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
hut,  differing  firom  the  other  huts  in  sise  only.  His  Ezoellen 
cy  received,  me  cordially,  and  immediately  sent  for  Shekh 
Abott-Mohammed,  with  whom  the  contract  for  camels  must  be 
made.  The  Shekh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-brow9i  complexion,  but  perfectly  straight  and  regular  fea- 
tures. He  was  accompanied  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab-' 
deh,  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  sharp,  symmetrical 
features,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  hair  was  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  his  forehead,  but  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a  great 
number  of  little  twists,  smeared  with  mutton-fat  and  castor-oiL 
His  long  cotton  mantle  was  wrapped  around  him  like  a  Greek 
ehlamys,  and  bis  bearing  was  as  manly  and  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajax  or  a  Diomed.  There  was  some  controversy  about  the 
number  of  camels ;  Achmet  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should 
not  require  more  than  five,  and  the  Shekh  insisted  that  W€ 
riiould  take  more   but  finally  agreed  to  fbmiah  us  with  six,  in* 
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■hiiiing  one  for  the  gaide^  at  the  prioe  paid  by  officers  of  the 
Government — ^ninety  piastres  (foar  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each, 
to  £1  Mekheyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  journey  of  four 
teen  days.  This  included  the  services  of  oamd-driyers,  and 
lU  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
ttat  of  a  camel — ninety  piastres.  Merchants  who  travel  this 
lante,  pay  aooording  to  the  weight  of  their  loads,  and  frequent- 
Ij  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 


Soon  after  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Qoremor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  very  acceptable  to  his 
taste.  I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
me  sure  of  his  good  offioes.  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  also 
eame  down,  inspected  my  baggage,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
etmels  would  not  be  overloaded.  He  declared,  however,  that  the 
four  geerbehs,  or  water-skins,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
Korosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  the  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.  I  also  paid  him  for  the  camels,  he 
giving  a  formal  receipt  therefor,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Gt>vernor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.  Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  the  Bishiree  tribe,  with 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  were  pre- 
lented  to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.  After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (for  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  squatted 
down  together  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  and 
dividing  it.  One  of  them  then  took  a  long  palm-rope,  and 
tent  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
itined  ti  nadat  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  separate  loada 
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Tne  oaraTan  from  Sennaar  brought  twelrc  giiafEes,  whiel 
bad  been  oaptnred  in  the  forests  of  the  Blue  Nile,  as  a  preeent 
from  Lattif  Pasha,  Goyemor  of  Souddn,  to  Abbas  Pasha. 
They  were  in  good  oondition,  notwithstanding  the  toilsomi 
■lareh  aoross  the  Nubian  Desert.  The  offioer  who  had  iheu 
in  charge  informed  me  that  they  made  frequent  efforts  ;o 
escape,  and  one  of  them,  which  broke  from  its  keeper's  holi 
was  only  recaptured  after  a  chase  of  seyeral  hours.  Foir 
large  trading-boats  were  in  readiness,  to  convey  them  to  As- 
souan, and  the  graceful  creatures  stood  on  the  bank,  with  tbeir 
heads  almost  toudiing  the  crowns  of  the  date-trees,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  busy  scene  below.  For  a  long  time  tiej 
refused  to  enter  the  unsteady  barges,  but  at  last,  tremhIiDg 
with  fear,  they  wero  forced  on  board  and  floated  away,  their 
slim  necks  towering  like  masts  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  small  tent  on  the  bank,  pitched  not  far  froiu 
mine.  Its  occupant,  a  one-eyed,  oliye-faced  young  man,  in 
Eg3rptian  costume,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  found  t2iat 
he  was  a  son  of  M.  Linant,  by  a  former  Abyssinian  wife.  He 
was  then  making  his  second  trip  to  Soudan,  as  a  merchant,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  piastres,  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  Although  he  only  required  twelve  camels,  he  bad 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  for  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  left.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  French- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  He  told 
me  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  had  travelled  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt  through  the  Qreat  Sahara,  and  had  on  one  occasioD 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  and  the  thermometer  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  shade  1  The  son  cf  th€ 
finrmer  Mek  (king)  of  Shendy — ^the  same  fierce  old  savage  whs 
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boniad  lo  death  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers — was  also  ic 
KoToako,  and  visited  me  doriDg  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
onder  Gk>Tem]n6nt,  which  made  him  responsible  for  the  seen- 
Bty  of  trayellers  and  merchandise  in  the  Desert,  and  his  pres- 
oiee  probably  facilitated  my  arrangements.  He  was  a  strik 
b^y  handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Oashmere  shawl 
tinsted  around  his  head  as  a  turban. 

The  waternakins  were  soaked  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  pr^ 
pare  them  for  use.     Achmet,  backed  by  the  Governor's  au- 
thorityy  ransacked  the  village  for  further  supplies  of  provisions, 
but  the  place  was  miserably  poor,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
prsouring  two  pounds  of  butter,  a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread. 
There  were  pigeons  in  abundance,  however,  and  he  cooked  s 
sufficient  number  to  last  us  two  or  three  days.     The  fowls 
were  placed  in  a  light  cafas$^  or  coop,  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage.     Ali,  proud  of  his  new  station,  worked  faith- 
folly,  and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed 
I  then  sent  for  a  barber,  had  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  skin, 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  costume.     I  was  already 
«ocustomed  to  the  turban  and  shawl  around  the  waist,  and  the 
addition  of  a  light  silk  sidreey  or  shirt,  and  trowsers  whicb 
ooDtained  eighteen  yards  of  muslin,  completed  the  dress,  which 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  East,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos 
lame.    It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
inost  sensitiye  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  of  temperature.     The  legs,  especially,  are  even  lesa 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowsers  than  by  a  Highland  kilt^ 
ind  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably 
Dthe  cbaracteristio  attitude  of  the  Orientals.     The  turban 
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irhiob  appears  so  hot  and  oumbrous,  is  in  reality  eool,  and  im 
pervious  to  the  fiercest  sun  that  ever  biased. 

After  dinner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  ten^  door,  wrapped  i 
my  oapotOy  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  meditation.  I 
was  a  splendid  starlit  evening.  Not  a  blade  of  the  pain- 
leaves  was  stirring,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the  m<l- 
anoholy  drone  of  sakias  along  the  river,  and  the  cry  of  ths 
jackal  among  the  hills.  The  Nile  had  already  become  ny 
home,  endeared  to  me  not  more  by  the  grand  associations  of 
its  eldest  hnman  history  than  by  the  rest  a&d  the  paticioe 
which  I  had  breathed  in  its  calm  atmosphere.  Now  I  was  to 
leave  it  for  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  r^ions  beyoid, 
where  I  should  find  its  aspect  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
me  the  same  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  oontentxient 
of  soul  ?  ^  Achmet,"  said  I  to  the  Theban,  who  was  sitting 
not  far  off^  silently  smoking,  *'  we  are  going  into  strange  ootm- 
tries — have  you  no  fear  f  "  "  Tou  remember,  master/'  he  an 
Bwered.  "  tnat  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky  day,  and  why  shonU  1 
Imt,  aiQQ<»  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  AUah?'' 


Kjrvob,  til*  Aubdili  Quid*. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THl      omxlT      XUBIAV     DISIRT.  ' 

ni  Oonr  or  lb*  Nil*— Bantia  tcro*  tha  DMart— Ov  Cwitho  RbO— KU>B(  m  I 
DnnMdVT— TIm  Onlde  ud  OmwI-drtTm— Hilr-dn«!ng— BI  Blbu— Aohimt— 
Dad  (knuk— In  UB«pMMd  VWI— Tbt  floMa  nuku  Dj  Onve— TIh  mm 
vtthnt  Waia— OunctntMla  oT  the  lllnc»— Datrt  Ltb— Tbe  Bdb— Tb*  DahH 
llr— Inthml  Soennr— TU  VeOi  of  UOrrUt— Chriitmii— Uannlslii  Cbilna- 
HMliig  CviTut-Plilni  of  GnnI— The  Btorj  of  JoMpb-DJtbd  Mokrtt— Tb* 
Ia«  D*r  In  Om  DihR— W«  h*  Um  ITtl*  icai. 

•  Ht  H«  th«  lUkc-IU*  ouiTHi  snwl 
O'er  the  edge  oFlhe  I)*^^!.  bluk  mi  mull, 

Bs  cu  oonnt  lU  lamtUt  la  Lh>  Bun.'— I^>mUi 

A  SLAXci  Kt  the  nup  will  explain  the  neooMity  of  toj  Desert 
oantey.  The  Nile,  at  Eoroako  (which  is  m  lat  22<>  38^, 
lAet  a  duvp  bend  to  the  west,  and  in  aeoen^ng  hia  comnt, 
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one  trATeli  in  a  Boath-westerlj  direction  nearly  to  Dongolii 
thenoe  eonth  to  Edabbe,  in  lat  18°,  after  which  his  oohtbc  ii 
north-eaat  as  far  as  lat  19°  30^,  where  he  again  resumes  the 
general  southern  direction.  The  termini  of  this  immensi) 
ourye,  called  by  the  ancients  the  "  elbows'*  of  the  Nile^aie 
Korosko  and  Abon-Hammed,  in  southern  Nubia.  About 
ninety  miles  above  the  former  place,  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  Southern  Thule  of  Egyptiao 
tourists.  The  river,  between  that  point  and  Bongola,  is  so 
broken  by  rapids,  that  vessels  can  only  pass  daring  the  imm 
dation,  and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  exi- 
gencies  of  trade  have  established,  no  doubt  since  the  earliest 
times,  the  shorter  route  through  the  Desert.  The  distance  be- 
tween Korosko  and  Abou-Hammed,  by  the  river,  is  mere  than 
pix  hundred  miles,  while  by  the  Desert,  it  is,  according  to 
my  reckoning,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  milea  The 
former  caravan  route  led  directly  from  Assouan  to  Berber  and 
Shendy,  and  lay  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  that  from 
Korosko.  It  is  the  same  travelled  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  since  the  countries  of 
Souddn  have  been  made  tributary  to  Egypt.  It  lies  throng 
a  chain  of  valleys,  inhabited  by  the  Ababdeh  Arabs,  and  ae> 
cording  to  Burckhardt,  there  are  trees  and  water,  at  abort  in* 
^  tervals,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.     The  same  traveller 

thus  describes  the  route  from  Korosko :"  On  that  road  the 
traveller  finds  only  a  single  well,  which  is  situated  midway 
four  long  days  distant  from  Berber  and  as  many  from  Sebooa 
(near  Korosko].  A  great  inconvenience  on  that  road  is  that 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  are  anywhere  found,  whence  the 
camels  are  much  distressed  for  food,  and  passengers  are  dbl^ 
ed  to  carry  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meals." 
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On  the  mommg  of  the  2l8t  of  December,  the  wftter-doDi 

vere  filled  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  carefully  divided  into 

leparato  loads,  the  unwilling  camels  received  their  bnrdeiiB, 

and  I  mounted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.     My  little  oara* 

fiD  consisted  of  six  camels,  including  that  of  the  guide.    Ai 

it  was  pat  in  motion,  the  (Governor  and  Shekh  Abou-Moham- 

ned  wished  me  a  safe  journey  and  the  protection  of  Allah. 

We  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Korosko,  turned  a  comer 

of  the  mountain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and  in  a  few 

miDutoB  lost  sight  of  the  Nile  and  his  belt  of  palms.     Thence> 

forth,  for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  in  all  the 

wildemesB  was  mysel£     After  two  or  three  hours'  travel,  we 

passed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where  my  BishArees  added 

another  eamel  for  their  own  supplies,  and  two  Nubians,  mount* 

ed  on  donkeys,  joined  us  for  the  march  to  Berber.     The  first 

day's  journey  lay  among  rugged  hills,  thrown  together  confus* 

adly,  with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.     They  were  of  jet 

black  sandBtone,  and  resembled  immense  piles  of  coke  and  an* 

thracite.     The  small  glens  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  chaos 

were  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 

ikreamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 

fire.    The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  black 

stones,  precisely  resembling  cannon-balls.      The  guide  gave 

ne  one  of  the  sise  of  a  rifie-bullet,  with  a  seam  around  the 

mitre,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.     The  thermometer  showed  a 

temperatorc  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  p.  m.,  but  the  heat  was 

kempered  by  a  pore,  fresh  breeie.    After  eight  hours'  travel,  I 

aiade  my  first  oamp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hollow  inclosed  by 

nmtuns,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at|  camt 

d  looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent 
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I  finmd  dromedaary-riding  not  at  all  dHBoult  One  sits  oi 
a  Tery  lofty  Beat,  with  his  feet  orosaed  over  the  animal'a  ahoui 
den  or  resting  on  hia  neck.  The  body  ia.  obliged  to  rook  back 
ward  and  forward,  on  aooonnt  of  the  long,  swinging  gait,  and 
as  there  is  no  stay  or  fnlcmm  ezoept  a  blunt  pommel,  around 
which  the  legs  are  crossed,  some  little  power  of  equilibrium  is 
neoesaary.  My  dromedary  was  a  strong,  stately  beast,  of  a 
light  cream  color,  and  so  even  a  gait,  that  it  would  bear  the 
Arab  test :  that  is,  one  might  drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  while  go- 
mg  on  a  full  trot,  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  found  a  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  costume.  My  trowsers 
allowed  the  legs  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  I  soon  learned 
so  many  different  modes  of  crossing  those  members,  that  no 
day  was.  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
of  the  animal  is  hazardous  at  first,  as  his  long  legs  double  to- 
gether like  a  carpenter's  rule,  and  you  are  thrown  backwards 
and  then  forwards,  and  then  backwards  again,  but  the  trick  of 
it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  &tigue  of  which  many 
travellers  complain,  I  never  felt,  and  I  attribute  much  of  it  tc 
the  Frank  dress.  I  rode  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read 
and  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  fresh  and 
unwearied  as  when  I  mounted  in  the  morning. 

My  caravan  was  accompanied  by  four  Arabs.  The  guide, 
Eyoub,  was  an  old  Ababdeh,  who  knew  all  the  Desert  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.  The 
eamol-drivers  were  of  the  great  Bisharee  tribe,  which  extendi 
from  Shendy,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Nubian  Desert,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  They  owned  the 
burden  camels,  which  they  urged  along  with  the  cry  of  '^  To- 
liol    Shekh  Abd-el  Radar  I"   and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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of  vMok  was :  '*  0  Prophet  of  God,  help  the  camels  and 
bring  UB  aafelj  to  our  jonrney's  end  1 "  They  were  very  sus* 
oeptible  to  oold,  and  a  temperature  of  50^,  which  we  freqnent* 
ij  had  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremhle  like  aspen  leaTcs, 
and  they  were  sometimes  so  benumbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camela  They  were  proud  of  their  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  which  they  wore  parted  on  both  temples,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upright  mass,  six  inches  in  height^ 
while  the  side  divisions  hung  oyier  the  ears  in  a  multitude  of 
little  twists.  These  lore-locks  they  anointed  every  morning 
with  suet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost,  until 
the  heat  had  melted  the  &t.  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performiod  the  operation,  by  exclaiming  *^  BeautiM  I " — 
but  he  answered  coolly :  '^  Yon  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful.'' Through  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  wooden  skewer  was 
stuck,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  disturbing  the 
anangement.  They  wore  long  swords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
seabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  air 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com- 
mg  down.  Their  names  were  El  Emeem,  Hossayn  and  Ali. 
We  oaUed  the  latter  Shekh  Ali,  on  account  of  bis  hair.  He 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camels, 
kad  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
cany  for  himi  T  gave  to  £1  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  shrill 
Toice,  the  nickname  of  Wiof  (wild  goose),  by  which  he  was 
thenceforth  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  short 
&tance  from  the  road  to  say  their  prayers,  at  the  usual  hours  . 

Jid  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 

mtar. 
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On  the  Meond  moniing  we  passed  tluroogh  a  gotjge  m  Ac 
Usek  hills,  snd  entered  a  region  oallcd  El  Biban^  <nr  ^  Tlii 
GaAea"  Here  the  mountains,  though  still  grouped  in  the 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plains  of  sand 
erai  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  throaj^  whieh  the 
road  passes  from  one  plain  to  another,  gaye  rise  to  the  name 
The  mountains  are  higher  than  on  the  Nile,  and  present  the 
most  wonderful  oonfigurations — ^towers,  fortresses,  walls,  pyra- 
mids, temples  in  ruin,  of  an  inky  blackness  near  at  hand,  bat 
tinged  of  a  deep,  glowing  yiolet  hue  in  the  distance.  Towards 
noon  I  saw  a  mirage— -a  lake  in  which  the  broken  peaks  were 
redsoted  with  great  distinctness.  One  of  the  Nubians  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to  climb  the 
rocks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  being  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  fidl  here,  the  huur 
dreds  of  pyramidal  hills  pour  down  sudi  floods  that  the  sand 
cannot  immediately  drink  them  up,  and  the  valleys  are  tomed 
into  lakes.  The  man  described  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  something  terribla  In  sum 
mer  the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  in 
winter,  and  many  men  and  camels  perish.  The  road  was 
strewn  with  bones  and  carcasses,  and  I  frequently  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  stone-heaps  which 
are  seen  on  all  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  cara- 
vans, have  become  useleas,  since  one  coidd  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afrites  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  many  persons  lost  th€ 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  whidi  was  the  work  ol 
evil  spirits. 

My  next  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hig^  circular  pla^ 
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•■mnindAd  by  himdreds  of  blaok  peaks.  Here  I  had  an  miex 
peeled  Tiait.  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  about  eight  o  dock) 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  dromedaries  outside,  and  a  strange 
foioe  saying :  afui  wahed  IngUez  (I  am  an  Englishman).  It 
proyed  to  be  Oapt  Peel,  of  the  British  Nayy,  (son  of  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Peel),  who  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  Khar- 
toam  and  Eordofan.  He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
earned  only  a  water-skin  and  a  basket  of  bread.  He  had 
trarelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  would 
finish  the  journey  firom  that  place  to  Eoroako— a  distance  of 
four  hundred  mile»— in  seven  day&  He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  through  <^  The  Gates "  towards 
the  Nile.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
P(lr,  a  oountry  yet  unyisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Eordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
Arab,  fell  si<d[f  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  agua 
This  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
serrmnts  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  all  speed. 
He  waji  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
his  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  failure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Gapt.  Peel  on  the  following  day, 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
*^  Gates,"  and  entered  the  Bahr  hda  Ma  (River  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  imponng,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
Droken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  we 
passed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance 
iismounted  beside  what  seemed  ^o  be  a  collection  of  gravea— • 
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little  ridge?  of  sand,  with  roogh  liead  uid  foot  stones.  He  nl 
by  one  which  he  had  just  made.  As  I  oame  ap  he  informed 
me  that  all  travellers  who  crossed  the  Nubian  Desert,  (or  the 
first  time,  are  here  expected  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fee  to  the  gaide 
and  camel  men.  **Bat  what  if  I  do  not  choose  to  pay? '^  I 
asked  "  Then  yon  will  immediately  perish,  and  be  buried 
here.  The  graves  are  those  of  persons  who  refused  to  pay.* 
As  I  had  no  wish  to  occupy  the  beantiiul  mound  he  had  heap- 
ed for  me,  with  the  thigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  the  head  and 
foot,  I  gave  the  men  a  few  piastres,  and  passed  the  place.  He 
then  plucked  up  the  bones  and  threw  them  away,  and  restored 
the  sand  to  its  original  leyeL* 

The  Bahr  bela  Ma  spread  out  before  ns,  glittering  in  the 
hot  sun.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
of  bine  water.  Reeds  and  water-plants  grew  on  its  margin, 
and  its  smooth  sur&ce  reflected  the  rugged  outline  of  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Waterless  River  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  appeafs  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

*  Burekhardt  gives  the  following  aeooont  of  the  suna  ensUm,  in  hii 
travelB  in  Nubia:  "  In  two  houis  and  a  half  we  oame  to  a  plain  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ciidled  Akabet  d  Beiutt,  the  Rooks  of  the  Giria  Here 
the  Arabfl  who  serve  as  guides  through  these  mountains  have  devised  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  presents  from  the  traveller;  they  aUght  at 
certain  spots  in  the  Akabet  el  Benat,  and  beg  a  present ;  if  it  is  refused, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive 
feomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  each  of  the  extremities,  they  ap* 
prise  the  traveller  that  his  tomb  is  made;  measingy  that  henceforward, 
khere  will  be  no  security  for  him,  in  this  rocky  wildemesa  Most  per 
tons  pay  a  trifling  contribution,  rather  than  have  their  graves  made  be 
fore  their  «yes;  there  were,  however,  several  tombs  of  this  desoriptfon 
diBpersed  over  the  plain.* 
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(i  CTOones  all  the  oararan  routes  in  the  desert,  and  is  supposed 
to  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  may  have  been 
the  outlet  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  forced  a  passage 
through  the  primitire  chains  which  cross  its  bed  at  Assouan 
and  Kalabehee.  A  geological  exploration  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
the  Bahr  beta  Ma  extends  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  read 
of  yellow  sand,  dotted  with  low,  isolated  hills,  which  in  some 
places  are  based  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  an 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Small  towers  of  stone  have 
been  erected  on  the  bills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
the  couriers  who  travel  by  night  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  murdered 
there  two  years  previous,  by  his  three  slaves.  The  latter  es- 
caped into  the  Desert,  but  probably  perished,  as  they  were 
sever  heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  smooth,  loose  sand,  I  had 
in  opportunity  of  reviving  my  forgotten  knowledge  of  track 
ograj^y,  and  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  feet  of  hyenas, 
foxes,  ostridies,  lame  cameb  and  other  animals.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  there  were  devils  in  the  Desert,  but  one  only 
sees  them  when  he  travels  alone. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Btbcutj 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence- . 
forth,  I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de-* 
diice  some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenomena.  It 
ippaars  on  all  sides,  except  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  v.  or  after  three  p.  m.  The  color  of  the 
ipparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky,  and  this  is 
a  |Ood  test  to  distjugnish  it  from  real  water,  whieb  is  invari 
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Mj  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  is  eeen  on  a  gravelly  aa  well  aa  t 
Bandy  fiorfaoe,  and  often  fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  d» 
preasions  in  the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.  Where  it  extendi 
to  the  horison  there  b  no  apparent  line,  and  it  then  beoomes 
an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if  the  walls  of  heaven  were  melting  dows 
and  flowing  in  npon  the  earth.  Sometiines  a  whole  mountain 
ehain  is  lifted  from  the  horiion  and  hong  in  the  air,  witli  its 
reflected  image  joined  to  it,  base  to  base.  I  frequently  saw, 
daring  the  forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  bine  water,  apparently 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  waves  ripple  in  the  wind; 
tall  reeds  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margm,  and  the  Desert 
rocks  behind  oast  their  shadows  on  the  sorfaoe.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  a  delusion.  You  advance  nearer,  and  sudden- 
ly, yon  know  not  how,  the  lake  vanishes.  There  is  a  grayish 
film  over  the  spot,  bat  before  you  have  deeided  whether  the 
film  is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears,  and  you 
see  only  the  naked  sand.  What  you  took  to  be  reeds  and 
water-plants  probably  shows  itself  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  whioh  I  eoald 
think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflection  of  the  Aj  upon 
a  stratum  of  heated  air,  next  the  sand* 

I  found  the  Desert  life  not  only  endurable  but  very  agro» 
able.  No  matter  how  warm  it  might  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
were  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
north*we8t,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  tempen^ 
ture  varied  from  50^—55°  at  6  a.  m.  to  80^— 85^  at  2  p.  k 
The  extremes  were  47^  and  100^.  So  great  a  change  of  teoi- 
peratnre  every  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed. In  my  case,  Natore  seemed  to  make  a  special  proviaioa 
hi  itdar  to  keep  the  balance  rif^    During  the  hot  boon  d 
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die  dMj  I  nerer  snffiBrod  inoonTeDknce  from  the  heat,  but  up 
to  85*^  felt  BulBoieatly  oooL  I  seemed  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
the  son,  and  as  ni^t  came  ou  and  the  temperature  of  the  ail 
fifilly  thai  of  my  ddn  rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  through  and 
diroo^,  like  a  live  ooaL  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  I 
never  experienced  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise.  My  £u)e,  howeyer,  which  was  alternately  exposed  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  eonl< 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expansion. 
The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rob  it  daOy  with  butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary 
with  a  ^  shining  morning  face,"  until,  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of  a  well-basted 


I  so<m  ftQ  mto  a  regular  daily  routine  of  travel,  which, 
duing  all  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  became 
monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn  eveiy  morning,  bathed  my  eyes 
with  a  handful  of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
ooffise.  After  the  tent  had  been  stnudc  and  the  camels  laden, 
I  walked  aheai.  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that  I 
lost  si^t  ana  nearing  of  the  caravan.  I  found  an  unspeak* 
able  fascination  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  Desert  I  often 
beheld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horison.. 
there  was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.  He  came  up 
like  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
iot,had  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  his  ap> 
pearanoe— the  lighting  up  of  the  dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden 
^oe,  and  the  tintings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  pofw 
phyiy  hilto    was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  bebeU 
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withoat  aw«L  The  richneM  of  thiB  coloring  made  the  Deaert 
beaatifbl ;  it  was  too  brilliant  for  desolation.  The  aoenery,  sc 
Aur  from  depressing,  inspired  and  exhilarated  mei  I  never 
felt  the  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strength  in  sach  per- 
fection, and  was  ready  to  shont  from  morning  till  night,  firom 
the  overflow  of  happy  spirits.  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  lifo— as 
sweet  and  pure  and  refreshing  as  that  which  the  first  Man 
breathed,  on  the  morning  of  Creation.  Ton  inhale  the  nni^ 
dnlterated  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  for  there  are  no  exha- 
lations from  moist  earth,  vegetable  matter,  or  the  smokes  and 
steams  which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its  pori^. 
This  air,  even  more  than  its  silence  and  solitade,  is  the  secrek 
of  one's  attachment  to  the  Desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  illostra- 
tiop'of  the  compensating  care  of  that  Providence,  which  leaves 
none  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some  atoning 
glory.  Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  are  wanting 
—where  thet«  is  no  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsty  lip, 
scaroely  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the 
biasing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  his 
sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  deamees  to  .the  eye, 
strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  the 
spirita 

Achmet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  hyenas,  but  I  was  never  so  .fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  their  tracks,  which  crossed  the  path  at  every  step. 
[  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostridies,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  giraffe,  are  scarce  in  this  Deserts  Towards  noon,  Ach- 
met and  I  made  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  if  no  rock 
was  at  hand,  on  the  bare  sand,  and  took  our  breakfast.  One^ 
daily  bread  is  never  sweeter  than  in  the  Desert    The  rest  ef 
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liie  dsy  I  Jogged  along  patiently  beside  the  baggage  eamek, 
and  at  sunset  halted  for  the  night  A  divan  on  the  sand,  and 
a  well-filled  pipe,  gave  me  patienoe  while  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing, and  afkerwazds  I  made  the  necessary  entries  In  my  joar> 
nal.  I  had  no  need  to  oonrt  sleep,  alter  being  rooked  an  day 
on  the  dromedary. 

At  the  oloae  of  the  third  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
mountain  which  Ijyonb  called  ZJjfeM  KkaUdb  (the  Monntala 
of  Wood).  The  Bakr  KhMd^  a  river  of  sand,  similar  to 
the  Bahr  bela  lia,  and  probably  a  braneh  of  it,  crossed  our 
path.  I  here  ^UscoTcred  that  the  water-skins  I  had  hired 
from  Shekh  Abon-Mohammed  were  leaky,  and  that  onr  eight 

skins  were  already  reduced  to  four,  while  the  Arabs  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  their  supply.     This  rendered  strict  economj 

necessary,  as  there  was  but  a  single  well  on  the  road.     Until 
noon  the  next  day  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in* 
tem:q>ted  by  low  reefs  of  black  rock. .  To  the  south-esat  it 
stretched  unbroken  to  the  sky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hemispheres  of  yellow  and  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
with  light  and  heat,  so  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold-  them 
The  colocynth  (called  by  the  Arabs  fmi/rrwr)y  grew  in  many 
places  in  the  diy,  hot  sand.     The  fruit  resembles  a  melon,  and 
is  «>  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it.     I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
beacon  of  camel-bones.     We  here  niet  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  spears,  on  their  way  to  Kprosko,     Soon  ^fter  mid- 
day the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  we  saw  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  us  many  blue  mountain-chains.     Our 
*xiad  approached  one  of  them — ^a  range,  several  miles  in  length, 
the  hi^eat  peak  of  which  reached  an  altitude  of  a  thouaaiid 
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fbet  Tke  Bides  were  pfeeipitooB  and  finrmed  of  T«rtieal  atrate 
bat  ihe  erests  were  agglomerationB  of  loose  stones,  as  if  shakes 
oat  of  some  enormous  ooal^soattle.  The  glens  and  goiges  wert 
Uaok  as  ink ;  no  Bpeck  of  any  othw  eolor  relieved  the  tenibU 
gloom  of  this  singular  gronp  of  hiUs.  Their  aspeot  was  mash 
more  than  sterile :  it  was  infernal.  The  name  given  to  then 
by  the  gaide  was  LjiUt  f'  Ljindee,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
oonld  not  learn.  At  their  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shiubB; 
the  first  sign  of  vegetation  since  leaving  Koroeko. 

We  encamped  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a  gravelly 
l^ain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hills,  in  order  that  oar 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permissioni  They  snapped  off 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.  We  were 
now  in  the  haunts  of  the  gaielle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.  Shekh  Ali  taught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bish&ree  language,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  retum, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  okam  (camel), 
into  "0  camel  1"  '^  Wallah  I"  said  he,  ''your  language  is 
the  same  as  ours.''  The  BishAree  tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  not  unmusical.  Many  of  the  substantives  com- 
mence with  o  afl  omekj  a  donkey ;  oAdf  a  cow ;  ogarutj  a  ga- 
lella  The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  oJkom,  camels ;  amdtj 
donkeys,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  different  from 
that  of  the  BLahirees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Lepsius  considers  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  is  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinity  wA 
any  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  entered  a  country 
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of  broken  mountam-migefl.     In  one  plaoe  the  road  paMeo 

throni^  a  long,  low  hill  of  slate  rock,  by  a  gap  which  had  beei 

purpoaely  broken.     The  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminsB  yarj 

ing  from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  as  fine  a  qnali- 

tj  and  smooth  a  sorface  as  I  ever  saw.     A  long  wady,  or  val 

ley,  which  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  some  mountain-basin, 

was  crossed  by  a  doable  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  marking 

a  water-course  made  by  the  sammer  rains.     Eyoub  pointed  it 

oat  to  me,  as  the  half-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abou* 

Hammed.     For  two  hours  longer  we  threaded  the  dry  wadys, 

shut  in  by  black,  chaotic  hills.     It  was  now  noonday,  I  was 

Tery  hungry,  and  the  time  allotted  by  Eyoub  for  reaching  Bit 

Murr-hdt  had  passed.     He  saw  my  impatience  and  urged  his 

dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.     Wc 

bent  to  the  west,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 

half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-vaUey  or  cul-de* 

sac,  branchiDg  off  from  the  main  wady.     A  herd  of  loose 

ramels,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camelVhair  tents,  and  half  a 

dosen  half-naked  Ababdehs,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 

wells.    A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  for- 

oished  an  abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,  which  the 

<3amels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink.     The  wells  are 

ealled  by  the  Arabs  el  morraj  "  the  bitter.'*    Fortunately,  I 

had  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 

to  Abon-Hammed.     The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh, 

ihoagh  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  decoction  of  old  shoes. 

We  found  at  the  wells  Capt.  PeePs  Syrian  friend,  Ghuri, 

•ho  was  on  his  way  to  Korosko  with  fire  oameb,  carrying  the 

^iptain's  baggage.     He  left  immediately  after  my  arrivali  or 

nu^t  hare  sent  by  him  a  Christmas  greeting  to  frienda  al 


bouie.  Daring  Om  sft«niooit  tlir«e  (UT»-merohaiita  uifred,  it 
fimr  dajs  from  Abon-Hammod.  Their  oaravui  of  a  hniulrad 
■ii(!  Qffy  sUtm  wai  on  tlia  mj.  They  were  t&n,  ibiHig,  hand- 
■ocw  men,  dWk-brown  m  eiHiipluIoD,  bat  with  regoUr  btf 
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taree.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  iketob-book,  bat 
retreated  haetily  wheo  I  proposed  making  a  drawing  of  them. 
I  then  called  Eyoub  Into  my  tent,  who  willingly  enough  sat 
for  the  rough  sketch  which  heads  this  chapter.  Achmet  did 
his  best  to  give  me  a  good  Ohristmas  dinner,  bat  tbe  pigeons 
were  all  gone,  and  the  few  fowls  which  remuned  were  so  apirit- 
leBB  from  the  heat  and  jolting  of  the  camel,  that  their  slaugh- 
.er  anticipated  their  natural  death  by  a  very  short  time. 
NerertholesB,  I  produced  a  cheery  illumination  by  the  tent- 
Uuterna,  and  made  Eyonb  and  the  Bishirees  happy  with  a 
bottle  of  arakM  and  some  handiiiUa  of  tobueo      The  wind 
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viiiBUed  drearily  around  mj  tent,  but  I  glowed  like  fire  fron 
kha  ooiing  out  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  the  Arabs  with 
out,  squatted  around  their  fire  of  camel's  dung,  sang  the  wild 
monotonous  songs  of  the  Desert, 

We  left  Mi\rr-hAt  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixtli 
daj.     I  walked  ahead,  through  the  foldings  of  the  black  moun- 
tains,  singing  as  I  went,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brilliant 
akj  and  the  pure  air.     In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pass  opened 
on  a  broad  plain  of  sand,  and  I  waited  for  my  caravan,  as  the 
day  was  growing  hot.     On  either  side,  as  we  continued  our 
journey,  the  blue  lakes  of  the  mirage  glittered  in  the  sun. 
Several  isolated  pyramids  rose  above  the  horizon,  far  to  the 
East,  and  a  purple  mountain-range  in  front,  apparently  two  or 
three  hours  distant,  stretched  from  east  to  west.     ^'  We  will 
breakfast  in  the  shade  of  those  mountains,"  I  said  to  Aohmet, 
but  breakfast-time  came  and  they  seemed  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  sand  and  made  my  meaL     Towards  noon  we  met 
large  caravans  of  camels,  coming  from  Berber.     Some  were 
ladfin  with  gum,  but  the  greater  part  were  without  burdens,  as 
they  were  to  be  sold  in  Egypt     In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  passed  us.     Among  the  persons  we  met 
was  Capt.  Peel's  cawassj  or  janissary  (whom  he  had  left  in 
Khartoum),  on  his  return,  with  five  cameb  and  three  slaves, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.     He  gave  such  a  dis- 
oial  account  of  Sondin,  that  Achmet  was  quite  gloomy  for  the 
rast  of  the  day 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot|  the  thermometer  standing 

rt  100^1  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  heat,  and  used  no 

oteeiion  against  it     The  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  wea- 

ene  for  the  sameli^  but  the  mountains  which  seemed  so  aeaf 
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ftt  hand  in  the  morning  were  not  yet  reaehed.     We  piiflhed  for 
ward ;  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight  was  over  before  wi 
eneamped  at  their  base.     The  tent  was  pitched  by  the  light  of 
the  crescent  moon,  which  hung  over  a  pitchy-blaek  peak.    I 
had  dinner  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  seven.     Aohmet  waa 
obliged  to  make  soup  of  the  water  of  Murr-hit,  which  had  ao 
abominable  taste.     I  was  so  drowsy  that  before  my  pipe  was 
finished,  I  tumbled  upon  my  mattresSi  and  was  unoonsoioiis 
until  midnight,  when  I  awoke  with  the  sensation  of  swimming 
in  a  river  of  lava.     Ejoub  called  the  mountain  Kah  el  Kafau 
— ^an  absurd  name,  without  meaning — ^but  I  suspect  it  is  the 
same  ridge  which  crosses  the  caravan  route  from  Shendy  to 
Assouan,  and  which  is  called  Djebel  Shigre  by  Brace  and 
Burckhardt 

The  tent  was  struck  in  the  morning  starlight,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  55°.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains,  which  rose  in  conical  peaks  to  the  height  of 
near  a  thousand  feet  The  path  was  rough  and  stony  until  I 
reached  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  caravan  came  up,  1 
found  that  the  post-pourier  who  left  Korosko  two  days  after 
us,  had  joined  it  He  waa  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bare^ 
legged  Bishiree,  mounted  on  a  dromedary.  He  remained  with 
us  all  day,  and  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  us,  in  preference  to  oontinuing  his  journey.  On  leaving 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  gravel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  and  jasper.  Another  range,  whiok 
Eyoub  called  Djebel  Dighlee,  appeared  in  front,  and  we  reach- 
ed it  about  nooa  The  day  was  again  hot,  the  mercuiy  rising 
to  95°.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Djebel  Dighlee^ 
beyond  which  the  plain  stretched  away  to  the  Nile,  intermpi' 
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•d  bere  and  there  by  a  dutant  peak.  Far  in  adyanoe  of  lu  laj 
Djcbel  Mokrdt,  the  limit  of  the  next  day's  journey*  From  its 
top,  said  Eyoab,  one  may  see  the  palm-groves  along  the  NiK 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  far  from  two  black  pyra- 
midal hills,  in  the  flush  of  a  superb  sunset  The  ground  was 
traversed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
torfiBce  in  huge  boulders.  Our  camels  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  which  had  pierced  the  gravelly  soil 
To  the  south-east  was  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  DjeM 
Nogdra  (the  Mountain  of  the  Drum),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
elared,  a  devil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rocks,  frequent- 
ly  beat  a  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  caravan& 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rosn, 

on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djebel  Mokrit  lay  like 

a  iaiut  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.     The  sun  revealed  a 

few  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 

isles  on  the  vast,  smooth  ocean  of  the  Desert.     It  was  a  ri^ 

ture  to  breathe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness. 

I  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  then 

}ogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90^,  towards  Djebel  Mokrat, 

whi<^  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.     The  sun  went  down,  and  it 

was  still  ahead  of  us.     '*  That  is  a  Djebd  Shaytan,^^  I  said  to 

£yoab ;  '*  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain ;   it  is  an  afrite.''     "  0 

Bffendil"  said  the  old  man,    'Mon't  speak  of  afrites  herei 

There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  travels 

alone  here  at  night,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 

liim  to  go  forward  and  forward,  until  he  has  lost  his  path.*' 

We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars — silently  at 

fast^  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  favorite  song 

If  <<  Tattah  MoladmA,  Mumdu  UUahfdh  hMmA^'  and  one 


^ 
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of  the  EenooB,  to  beguile  the  way,  recited  in  a  diaatiog 
oopiouB  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among  other  things,  he 
related  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  Achmet  translated  to  me. 
The  whole  story  would  be  too  long  to  repeat,  bat  portions  of  it 
are  interesting. 

<*  After  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  the  weU,"  continued 
the  Kenoos,  "  a  caravan  of  Arabs  came  along,  and  began  to 
draw  water  for  the  camels,  when  one  of  the  men  said :  ^  0 
Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well'  '  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
*  if  it  be  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  be  goods,  you  may 
have  them.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
Shekh  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azees  (Potiphar). 
[1  omit  his  account  of  Potiphar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  b« 
repeated.]  When  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  tht 
meaning  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Faraoon's  baker  and  butler, 
who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seyen  fat  cows  eating  aeyen  lean 
ones,  which  nobody  could  explain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
Faraoon,  and  said  :  ^  Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — he  can  tell  you 
all  about  it*  Faraoon  said  :  *  Bring  him  here,  then.'  So  they 
put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head,  gave  him 
a  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  to 
him  :  *  Can  you  explain  my  dream  V  '  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,  '  but  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  make  me  keeper  of  yooi 
magazines.'  <  Very  well : '  said  Faraoon.  Then  Joseph  told 
how  the  seven  fat  oows  meant  seven  years  when  the  Nile  would 
have  two  inundations  a  year,  and  the  seven  lean  cows,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would  have  no  inundation  at  all ;  and 
he  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magaxine^keeper,  he 
should  take  from  all  the  countiy  as  far  as  Assonany  during  the 
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99W€ti  fkl  yean,  enough  wheat  and  donrra  and  beans,  to  last 
during  the  seven  lean  ones."  The  narrator  might  hay€ 
added  that  the  breed  of  fat  kine  has  never  been  restored,  all 
the  cattle  of  Bgypt  being  undoubted  desoendants  of  the  lean 
■took. 

Two  hours  after  sunset,  we  h%Ued  Djebel  Mokrkt,  as  the 
Arabs  say :  that  is,  turned  its  oomer.  The  weary  camels  were 
let  loose  among  some  clumps  of  dry,  rustling  reeds,  and  I 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  sand,  after  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  Our  water  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
the  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  fare — ^bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  savage  appetite,  which 
was  no  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys owned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the 
whole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  yet  they  kept  up  with  the  camels,  plying  their  little  legs 
as  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first  I  doubt  whether  a 
horse  would  have  accomplished  as  much  under  similar  ciroum- 
ftanftofl. 

The  next  morning  we  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  Nile,  and  even  Eyoub,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Ko- 
roako,  helped  to  load  the  camela  In  an  hour  we  passed  the 
BMNintain  of  Mokrat,  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
gravel  estended  before  us  to  the  hotiion.  £youb  had  promised 
Uiat  we  should  reach  Abou-Hammed  in  half  a  day,  and  even 
pointed  out  some  distant  blue  mountains  in  the  south,  as  being 
btjond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noon 
iHhoutany  ehange  of  sceneiyi  and  no  mare  appearanceof  rifisr 
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Hum  the  abandant  streams  of  the  mirage,  oq  all  ados.  I  dmfc 
my  last  cap  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  oontinaed  my  nanh 
in  the  burning  sun,  with  rather  dismal  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  whidi  had  been  rising  smee  we  left  the  mountain,  be- 
gan to  descend,  and  I  saw  something  like  round  granite  bould- 
ers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  '*  Effendi,  see  the  doom- 
trees  I  *'  cried  Eyoub.  I  looked  again :  they  to&re  doum-pslms, 
atid  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  the  south  a  thick  grore  of  trees,  and  oyer 
their  tops  the  shining  surfSaoe  of  the  Nile.  ''All,"  I  called  to 
my  sailor-serrant^  '*  look  at  that  great  hahr  ahaytan  /  "  The 
son  of  the  Nile,  who  had  neyer  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  sight  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  ^'Wallah,  master,''  he  cried,  ^thatisno  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile— the  water  of  Paradise.''  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  his  eztrayagant  delight.  ^If  yoo 
were  to  giro  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  ''  I  would  not 
dr'ink  the  bitter  water  of  Milrr-h&t"  The  guide  made  me  » 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  0,  Efiendi  1 "  With  evezy  step 
the  yalley  unfolded  before  me— such  rich  deeps  of  £uiliJce  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beans  and  lupins,  sueli 
radiance  beyond  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  water  1  The  landscape  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was  a  sensoooi 
Jelight,  in  which  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
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AcHKKT  and  I  began  to  fed  thirst,  bo  we  burned  on  in  ad- 
nmce,  to  the  mud  hamlet  of  Aboa- Hammed.  We  dismounted 
ea  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  we  were  received  bj  a  dark 
Ababdeh,  who  was  officiating  in  place  of  the  Governor,  and  iu< 
Wted  me  to  lake  poesession  of  the  latter's  house.  Achmet 
{ave  him  a  large  wooden  bowl  and  told  him  to  fill  it  from  tli« 
iile^  aod  wc  would  talk  to  him  afterwards.  I  shall  sever  tOf 
9 
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get  the  Inzurj  of  that  long,  deep  draught  My  body  a  deorfoel 
the  water  as  rapidly  as  the  hot  sand  of  the  Desert,  and  I  drank 
at  least  a  quart  without  feeling  Batisfied.  I  preferred  my  tent 
to  the  Gk>vemor'8  house,  and  had  it  pitched  where  I  could  look 
out  oil  the  river  and  the  palms.  Abou-Hammed  is  a  miserable 
Tillage,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Ababdehs  and  Bishirees ; 
the  Desert  here  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  oppo- 
site banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  There  was  a  large  mod 
fiirtrese,  with  round  bastions  at  the  corners,  to  the  west  of  the 
village.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ababdeh  Shekh,  but  was 
then  deserted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  island  of  MokrAt,  which 
lies  opposite.  The  vessel  was  a  sort  of  a  canoe,  made  of  pieces 
of  the  doum-palm,  tied  together  with  ropes  and  plastered  with 
mud.  My  oarsmen  were  two  boys  of  fifteen,  half-naked  fellows 
with  long,  wild  hair,  yet  very  strong  and  symmetrical  limbs 
and  handsome  features.  I  landed  in  the  shade  of  the 
palms,  and  walked  for  half  an  hour  along  the  shore,  through 
patches  of  dourra  and  cotton,  watered  by  the  creaking  mills. 
The  whole  island,  which  is  upwards  of  twen^  miles  long,  is 
fevel  and  might  be  made  productive,  but  the  natives  only  cul- 
tivate a  narrow  strip  along  the  water.  The  trees  were  doum 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  others  of 
a  rich,  dark  green,  which  appeared  to  be  sycamore.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  found  here,  and  the  boatmen  showed  me  the 
enormous  tracks  of  three,  which  had  made  havoc  among  their 
bean-patches  the  day  before.  As  I  was  returning  to  the  boat 
1  met  three  natives,  tall,  strong,  stately  men.  I  greeted  them 
with  ^  Peace  be  with  you  I "  and  they  answered  ^  Peace  be 
witS  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  hands.  We  talked 
A»  some  time  in  broken  Arabic,  and  I  have  nurely  seen  sooh 
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good-will  expressed  in  savage  features.  In  fact,  all  the  faoea  I 
DOW  saw  were  of  a  superior  stamp  to  that  of  the  EgyptiaoSi 
They  expressed  not  only  more  strength  and  independenoe,  but 
more  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I  procured  a  lean  sheep  for  eight  piastres,  and  after  Ach- 
met  had  chosen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gave  the  re- 
mainder lo  Eyoub  and  the  Bishkrees.  The  camels  were  driven 
down  to  thd  river,  but  only  three  drank  out  of  the  six.  I  took 
my  seal  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  the  broad  blofl 
eurrent  of  the  Nile  for  hours,  without  being  wearied  of  the 
•oene.  Groups  of  tali  Bishlurees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
lanoe,  gazing  upon  me,  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
ngfat.  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to  reduce  my  desert  tem- 
perature by  a  bath  in  the  river,  but  1  had  become  so  sensitive 
lo  cold  that  the  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
required  a  double  portion  of  pipes  and  coffee  to  restore  mj 
natural  warmth. 

I  left  Abou- Hammed  at  noon  the  next  day,  having  been 
detained  by  some  government  tax  on  camels,  which  my  BishA- 
leee  were  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  river,  ooca* 
sionally  taking  to  the  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  cut  off  a 
bend,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  dark  clumps  of  palms  and 
the  vivid  coloring  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
scenery  bore  a  very  different  stamp  from  that  of  Egypt.  The 
eolors  were  darker,  richer  and  stronger,  the  light  more  intense 
and  glowing,  and  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  pene* 
Iniled  witli  a  more  full  and  impaSAioned  expression  of  life« 
The  green  of  the  fields  actually  seemed  to  throb  under  the 
fioy  gush  of  sunshine,  and  the  palm-leaves  to  thrill  and  trem- 
Ue  m  the  hot  bine  air.    The  people  were  glorious  barbarians— 
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large,  tall,  fulNimbed,  with  open,  warm,  intelligent  faces  and 
lustrous  black  eyes.     They  dress  with  more  neatness  than  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  their  long  hair,  though  profusely  smeared 
with   suet,   is   arranged    with   some   taste   and   clothes  their 
heads  better  than  the  dirty  cotton  skull*cap.     Among  those  1 
saw  at  Abou -Hammed  were  two  youths  of  about  seventeen, 
who  were  wonderfully  beautiful.     One  of  them  played  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flute,  and  the  other  a  rude  stringed  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tambour.     He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptian  features,  and  large,  brilliant,  melting 
black  eyes.     Every  posture  of  his  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
most  striking  because  it  was  wholly  unstudied.    I  have  never 
seen  human  forms  superior  to  these  two.     The  first,  whom  I 
named  the  Apollo  Ababdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  the  joo^ 
ney  to  Berber.     He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth — a  flute,* 
•word,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.     His  features 
were  as  perfectly  regular  as  the  Greek,  but  softer  and  rounder 
in  outline.     His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  the  light  poise 
of  his  head  on  the  slender  neck,  the  fine  play  of  his  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  muscles  of  his  back,  as  he  walked  before  me, 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  around   his   loins,   would    have 
charmed  a  sculptor's  eye.     He  walked  among  my  camel-driv- 
ers as  Apollo  might  have  walked  among  the  other  shepherds 
of  King  Admetus.    Like  the  god,  his  implement  was  the  fiute ; 
he  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the  festivals  of  the  Ababdehs.     His  name  was  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus.     I  should  have  been  willing  to  take  several 
shades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with   them  his 
perfect  ripeness,  roundness  and  symmetry  j>f  body  and  limlx 
fla  told  me  that  he  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  ani 
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km»  bgt  oolj  wxtw  and  milk  —  a  true  ofibboot  of  tlifl  gotder 


We  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  cluBier  of  donra-patma, 
aaar  the  Nil&  The  soil,  even  to  ibe  edge  of  the  milletpatohe* 
wiucb  covenrd  the  bank,  was  a  loose  white  sand,  and  shone 
l&e  anow  under  the  mooR)  while  the  donm-leaTeB  nutled  with 
M  dry  and  sharp  a  sonnd  ae  bare  boughs  under  a  northern  8k<r. 
The  wind  blew  Ireah,  but  we  were  sheltered  by  a  little  rise  of 
laad,  and  the  tent  stood  flnn.  The  temperature  (72°)  wai 
delioous  ;  the  iitara  sparkled  radiantly,  and  the  eong  of  crickela 
■Btong  the  millet  remioded  me  of  borne.  No  sooner  had  w<i 
aocamped  than  E^esa  ran  off  to  tome  huts  which  he  spied  id 
the  distanoe,  and  told  the  natives  (hat  they  must  immediately 
Iring  all  their  sheep  and  fowla  to  the  Effeadi.  The  poor  peo> 
pie  canie  to  inquire  whether  they  must  part  with  their  stoc^ 
nd  wen  rery  ^ad  when  tbey  found  that  we  wanted  nothing 
1  iodk  only  two  cocumbers  which  an  old  man  bronglit  and 
btunbly  placed  at  my  feet 
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The  nexl  moming  I  walked  ahead,  oHowing  the  river  bask 
bat  the  camels  took  a  shorter  road  through  the  Desert^  and 
passed  me  unobeerved*  After  walking  two  hours,  I  sought  foe 
them  in  every  direction,  and  finally  came  upon  Ali,  who  wai 
doing  his  best  to  hold  mj  dromedary  down.  No  sooner  had  1 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  rose  and  set  off  on  a  swinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravan.  During  the  day  our  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  sometimes 
over  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  patches  of  thorny  shmbs.  Until 
I  reached  the  village  of  Abou-Hashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  mark  of  cultivation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  saw 
hi  places  the  signs  of  fields  which  had  long  since  been  desert- 
ed* I  passed  several  burying-grounds,  in  one  of  which  the 
goide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  EnglLsh  gentle- 
man who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  his  return  to 
Bgypt  with  his  family,  after  a  journey  to  Elhartoum.  His 
lomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unbumt  brick,  with  a 
roQgh  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  It  had  beea  strictly  r^ 
tspectod  by  the  natives,  who  informed  me  that  large  sams  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watoh  it  at  night.  They 
also  told  me  that  after  his  death  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  shroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  kept  it  many  years,  iii 
anticipation  of  his  own  death.  It  was  sacred,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  wa'^  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  desen 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.     The  sky  was  dood* 
hss,  hot  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  moon 
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teins  liad  the  pale,  Uue-grajr  tint  of  au  Englisli  landscapo.  The 
Buhikrees  wiapped  themaelves  closely  in  their  mantles  as  the^ 
walked,  bot  £eaa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  plaj  to  his  glorious  limbs.  Ue  informed  me 
that  be  was  oq  his  way  to  Berber  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marriage^  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.  He  and 
Uossajn  explained  to  me  how  the  Ababdehs  would  then  come 
together^  feast  on  camel's  flesh,  and  dance  their  sword-dances. 
^  1  shall  go  to  jour  wedding,  too,"  1  said  to  Ecsa.  ^  Will  you 
indeed,  O  £ffendi  1 "  he  ciied,  with  delight :  "<  then  1  shaU  kill 
my  she-camel,  and  give  you  the  best  piece."  1  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  reoeiTed  among  the  Ababdehs^  and  Eyoub 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  that  the 
women  were  afiraid  of  Franks.  ''  But,"  said  Achmet,  ^  the 
Kffepdi  is  no  Frank."  *^  Uow  is  this  ?  "  said  Eyoub^  turning 
to  me.  ^Achmet  is  rights"  I  answered  :  '^  1  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India."  **  Bat  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  each  other  ?  "  ^  No,"  said  Achmet,  *'  we 
talk  Hindustanee."  ^  O,  praised  be  Allah ! "  cried  Hossayn, 
dapping  his  hands  with  joy :  '^  praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab^  like  ourBelves  I "  and  there  was  such  pleasure  in  the 
fiicea  of  all,  that  I  immediately  repented  of  having  deceived 
them.  They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  only  admit  me  into  their  tribe,  but  that  1  might  have  the 
handsomest  ji^o^yeA  that  could  be  found,  for  a  wife.  Uos* 
flayn  had  already  asked  Achmet  to  marry  the  eldest  of  his  two 
daughters,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

I  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1851  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile^  near  Abou-HashyuL  There  was  a  wild,  green  island 
Ml  the  stream,  and  reefs  of  black  rock,  which  broke  the  eoneol 
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into  rapids.  The  oppoeite  shore  was  green  and  loyefy  ero} 
with  groupB  of  pahns,  between  whose  stems  I  had  glimpse! 
of  blue  mountains  far  to  the  south  and  west  The  temperft* 
ture  was  mild,  And  the  air  full  of  the  aroma  of  minio.<«a  blos- 
soms. When  night  came  on  I  enjoyed  the  splendid  moon  and 
stariight  of  the  tropics,  and  watched  the  Southern  Cross  rise 
above  the  horizon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  beat  their 
wooden  drums  lustilj  all  night,  to  scare  the  hippopotami  awaj 
from  their  bean-fields.  My  dream  before  waking  was  of  an 
immense  lion,  which  I  had  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
me — a  propitious  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  morning  was  so  cold  that  the  Bishkrees  were  very  lan^ 
guid  in  their  movements,  and  even  I  was  obliged  to  don  my 
capote.  £esa  hel[)ed  the  men  in  all  the  &eedom  of  his  naked 
limbs,  and  showed  no  signs  of  nnrabuess.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashym  extends  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  riverj 
and  looked  charming  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  its  bright 
fields  of  wheat,  cotton  and  dourra  spread  out  in  front  of  the 
tidj  day  houses.  The  men  were  at  work  among  the  giain, 
directing  the  course  of  the  water,  and  shy  children  tended  the 
herds  of  black  goats  that  browsed  on  the  thorns  skirting  the 
Desert  The  people  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  when  I 
stopped  to  wait  lor  tlie  camels  an  old  man  came  running  up  to 
inquire  if  I  had  lost  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  the  rirer 
is  still  richer  and  more  thickly  populated,  and  the  large  town 
of  Bedjem,  capital  of  the  Beyooda  country,  lies  just  opposite 
Abou-Hashym*  After  leaving  the  latter  place  our  road  swerred 
still  more  from  the  Nile,  and  took  a  straight  course  over  a 
rolling  desert  tract  of  stones  and  thorns,  to  avoid  a  very  long 
enrve  of  the  stream.    The  air  was  still  strong  fiom  the  nortlH 
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and  the  same  gray  vapor  tempered  the  sunshine  and  toned 
down  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  hindscape. 

We  passed  several  small  burying-grounds  in  which  many 
of  the  graves  were  decked  with  small  white  flags  stuck  on 
poleSy  and  others  had  howls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — a 
eastom  for  which  I  oould  get  no  explanation.  Near  El  Bagh 
eyr,  where  we  struck  the  river  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
who  had  turned  merchants  and  were  taking  a  drove  of  camels 
to  Egypt.  One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gazelle  which  he 
had  shot  two  days  before,  hanging  at  his  saddle,  and  offered  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
teeth.  Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  me,  besides,  some  doum-nuts,  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  I  oould  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.  The  taste  was  like  that 
of  dry  gingerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable. 
In  the  fields  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which 
raeembled  rice.  The  natives  called  it  dookkn^  and  said  that  it 
was  even  more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  dourra,  though  not  so 
palatable. 

I  signalixed  New-Year's  Day,  1852,  by  breaking  my  ther- 
mometer, which  fell  out  of  my  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  my 
dromedary.  It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  my  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus  lost. 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com- 
menced a  r  Ksord  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  wholo  of 
mj  stay  in  Central  Africa.*     In  the  evening  I  found  in  the 

*  The  ibOowiiig  rDcord  of  the  temperature,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
loraiko  to  tfaa  date  of  the  accident  which  deprived  me  of  the  tb 
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Nile  a  fish  about  four  feet  long,  which  bad  jaat  been  kiOed  bj 
a  crooodilei  It  was  lying  near  the  water^a  edge,  and  as  I  de* 
Boended  th<i  bank  to  examine  it,  two  slender  black  serpents  slid 
awaj  from  before  my  feet 

We  struck  the  tent  earlj  the  next  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  akab(L,  or  pass  of  the  Wady  d-homar  (Vallej  of 
Asses).  It  was  a  barren,  stonj  tract,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  produced  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  bard,  drj 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  cut  the  fingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it.  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  hills,  whid» 
•bowed  the  same  strata  of  coal-black  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert.  The  akaha  takes  its  name  from  the  numbers  of  wild 
asses  whidi  are  found  in  it.  These  beasts  are  remarkably  shj 
and  fleet,  but  are  sometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Araba. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  their 
tracks  in  the  sand.     We  met  several  companies  of  the  village 
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AiabSy  trayelling  on  foot  or  on  donkeys.  The  women  were 
QDTeiledy  and  wore  the  same  cotton  mantle  as  the  men,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  Thej  were  all  tolerably  old 
and,  unlike  the  men,  were  excessiyely  ugly.  An  Ababdeh, 
riding  on  his  dromedary,  joined  company  with  as.  He  was 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefiilly  built,  and  sat  erect 
on  his  high,  narrow  saddle,  as  if  he  and  his  animal  were  one— 
a  sort  of  camel-centaur.  His  hair  was  profuse  and  bushy,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  and  ^  short  Numidian  curl,"  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  Eler- 

enth  Cataract     For  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  his  bed  is 

filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  in  some  places  forming  dams, 

over  which  the  current  roars  in  its  swift  descent.     The  eastern 

bank  is  desert  and  uninhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  the 

eye  with  the  green  brilliance  of  its  fields.     In  a  patch  of  desert 

grass  we  started  a  large  and  beautiful  gaseUe,  spotted  like  a 

fidlow-deer.     I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 

yards  before  it  moved  away.    At  sunset  we  reached  a  village 

caUed  Ginnaynetoo,  the  commencement  of  the  Berber  country. 

The  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  in  tents  of  palm-matting, 

were  very  friendly.    As  I  was  lying  in  my  tent,  in  the  even- 

.  ing,  two,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  persons  of  the  place, 

eame  in,  sainted  me  with  ^  Peace  be  with  you !  **  and  asked 

for  my  health,  to  which  I  replied:    ^^Very  good,  Allah  be 

praised  1 "     £ach  of  them  then  took  my  hand  in  his,  pressed  it 

lo  his  lips  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  resumed  oar  march  through  a  dry,  rolling  country, 
gn>wn  with  thorns,  acacias  in  fiower,  and  occasional  doum* 
toees.    Beyond  the  Nile^  whose  current  was  no  longer  to  be 
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Been,  stretched  the  loog  mouDtain  of  Berber,  which  we  IrA 
iiflceraed  thr  daj  previous,  when  crossing  the  rifle  of  the 
Wady  eMiomar.  The  opposite  bsok  was  a  sea  of  vivid  green, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacli.  Near  the  water  the  bean  and 
lupin  floarished  in  thick  clusters ;  behind  them  extended  fields 
of  cotton,  of  a  rich,  dark  foliage ;  and  still  beyond,  tall  ranks 
of  dourra,  heavy  with  ripening  heads.  Island-like  groups  of 
date-trees  and  doum-palms  studded  this  rich  bed  of  v^etatioo, 
and  the  long,  Llue  slope  of  the  mountain  gave  a  crowning 
charm  to  the  landscape  As  we  approached  the  capital  of 
Berber,  the  villages  on  our  right  became  more  fireqaeht,  but 
our  path  still  U<y  over  the  dry  plain,  shimmering  with  the  lakes 
of  the  mirage.  We  passed  a  score  of  huge  vultures,  which 
had  so  gorged  themselves  with  the  carcase  of  a  camel,  that 
they  could  scarcely  move  out  of  our  way.  Among  them  were 
•everal  white  hawks,  a  company  of  crows,  and  one  tall  black 
stork,  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  which  walked  about  with  the 
deliberate  pace  of  a  staid  clergyman.  Flocks  of  qiuul  rose 
before  our  very  feet,  and  a  large  gray  dove,  with  a  peculiar 
cooing  note,  was  very  abundant  on  the  trees. 

My  thaytan  of  a  guide,  Eyoub,  wanted  to  Stop  at  a  Tillage 
called  £1  Khassa,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock.  £1  Me* 
kheyref,  he  said,  was  far  ahead,  and  we  could  not  g^t  there  ;  he 
would  give  us  a  sheep  for  our  dinner;  the  Effendi  must  prove 
his  hospitality  (but  all  at  the  Eflfendi's  expense),  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons  —  but  it  would  not  do.  I  pushed  oo 
ahead,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
fore me  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyref.  The  camel-men, 
who  were  veiy  tired,  from  the  long  walk  from  Korosko,  would 
willingly  have  stopped  at  El  Khassa,  but  when  I  pointed  oet 
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Berber,  and  Achmet  told  them  they  could  not  deceive  me,  fat 
I  bad  the  truth  written  in  a  book,  ihej  said  not  a  word. 

We  entered  the  town,  which  was  larger,  cleaner  and  hand- 
somer than  any  place  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Siout     Ar- 
iMoat  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  Arabs  m  the  streets,  and 
we  met  a  harem  of  Caireue  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  eunuchs.     One  of  them  stopped  and  g]*eeted  us, 
and  her  large  black  eyes  sparkled  between  the  folds  of  tier  veil 
as  she  exclaimed,  in  great  apparent  delight :  "  Ah,  I  know  you 
oome  from    Cairo!"     I  passed  through   the  streets,  found  a 
good  place  for  my  tent  on  the  high  bank  above  the  water,  and 
by  an  hour  before  amnset  was  comfortably  encamped.     I  gave 
the  men  their   backsheesh — forty-seven    piastres  in  all,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  lefl  for  the  tentu 
of  their   tribe,  about  two   lioui-s  distant     I  gave  Eesa  some 
trinkets  for  hie  bride,   which   he  took  with   ^  God   reward 
fOal*  proooed  my  band  to  his  lips,  and  then  went  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

KT    BBOBPTIOV    IN    BBBBBB. 

i  WdMlm    By  BMfptfon  hj  th«  MUituy  Gorvnior— AohmH-Tba 
Owtd— I  am  w  AoMrieao  Itaj— KAB-Th*  Bt7<to  TWi-^TlM  CMl 
Abovt  CiM  Nm7— TiM  Priett*^  TUt-Bidioff  ia  Stite-TiM  Doofotew  StUlkn-A 
M«iilniit*i  Homt    Tlw  Town— Diimar  at  Um  OoTenior>t— TIm  PaiiM  of  Boyal^ 
A  8alnlt  to  Um  Amaitoaa  Flaf— Itoparton. 

[  WAS  sitting  at  my  tent-door  at  dusk,  after  a  lozarioos  diiiiiOT 
of  fowls  and  melons,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a  grent  sound  of 
dmms  and  Arab  singing,  with  repeated  dischai^es  of  mosket- 
ly.  The  people  told  us  that  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  my  Frank  dress,  and  told  Achmet 
that  he  must  no  longer  represent  me  as  a  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Soudan  the  ruling  race  is  even  more 
onpopuhu*  than  the  Franks.  ^  Well,  mastei,"  said  he ;  ^  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  because  some 
rank  is  necessary  in  these  oountries.**  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  noises. 

As  we  passed  the  mosque,  a  priest  informed  as  that  the 
wedding  was  at  the  Governor's  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor's  Uf9he&lf  or  deputy.     Tbs 
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guided  08  to  a  spacioiiB  eourt^yard,  at  the  door  of  wUoh 
stood  guards  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  a 
kige  open  brasier  of  charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high 
pola»  and  bj  canons  colored  lanterns.  Long  benches  were 
lauged  acnMS  the  central  space,  facing  the  GroTemor^s  man- 
sion,  and  upon  them  sat  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
listening  to  the  music  The  Arnaout  soldiers,  in  their  piotu* 
rssque  dresses^  were  squatted  around  the  walls,  their  yata> 
l^ianB  and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  musi> 
dans  sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  doaen  drums,  some  Arab  flutes,  and 
a  ehoras  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbaric 
^ithalamium,  in  perfect  time  and  accord.  The  people  all  si^ 
Inted  us  respectfnllj,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Albanian 
gvards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  size  and  straightness. 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the  apart- 
■ent.  Here  sat  the  military  Governor,  with  bis  principal  offi- 
cers, while  richly-dressed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  im- 
mense glass  lantern  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture. 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Tagheshir  Bey  (although 
he  held  the  lower  rank  of  a  Sanjctk),  was  an  Albanian,  and 
ff^m^fttMlAr  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  made  room  for  me 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
ifty  yean  of  age;  hi*  Gsuse  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
Bold,  benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  manners  of  a  fin- 
idied  gentleman.  On  my  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
iko  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian.  I  presented  both  of  the  dig^ 
with  cigars,  foi  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  great 
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niUi.  CMfee  soon  appeared,  served  hj  negro  slaTee^  In  iM 
blue  dresfles,  and  then  the  Befs  shebook,  with  a  moathrpieot 
etadded  with  diamonds,  was  filled  for  me.  The  slaTes  present* 
\j  returned,  with  large  glass  cops  filled  with  delicioae  eherbe^ 
which  thej  offered  upon  gold-fringed  napkins.  Acfamet,  beii^ 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Govemor,  was  mistaken  by  the 
attendants  for  the  American  Bej,  notwithstanding  his  dark 
complexion,  and  served  first.  I  could  not  bat  admire  the 
oonrtlj  ease  <^  his  manners,  which  belonged  rather  to  the  bom 
son  of  a  Pasha  than  to  the  poor  orphan-boy  of  Luxor,  indebt- 
ed only  to  his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  an 
En^ish  lady,  for  a  better  fate  than  that  of  the  common  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt  Yet  with  all  the  respect  which  he  knew  00 
well  how  to  command,  his  devotion  to  me^  as  a  servant,  was 
unchanged,  and  he  was  as  nnremitting  in  hie  attentions  as  if 
seal  and  body  had  been  given  him  expressly  for  my  nse. 

The  Bey,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khartoum,  sent  m 
soldier  for  the  shekh  of  the  harbor,  whom  he  commanded,  in 
my  presence,  to  procure  a  boat  for  me,  and  see  that  it  was 
ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  The  only  boats  in  this  region  are 
rough,  open  crafts,  but  the  shekh  promised  to  erect  a  tent  of 
palm-mats  on  the  poop,  to  serve  as  a  cabin.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  bridegroom  appeared,  led  by  an  attendant,  as  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  and  in 
his  air  there  was  a  charming  mixture  of  the  bridegroom's  digw 
nity  and  the  boy's  bashfnlness.  He  was  simply,  bat  very 
tastefully  dret^sed,  in  a  blue  embroidered  jacket,  white  silk 
shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gold,  full  white  trowsers  and 
red  slippers.  He  was  led  to  the  Governor,  kissed  his  band 
nd  begged  him  to  ask  me  if  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  hav« 
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inner  prepared  finr  me.  The  officers  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  of  anj  remedy  for  his  blindness,  but  as  I  fonnd  that  the 
ligbt  liad  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  1  told  them  there  was 
no  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire  consummation  of  the  nup- 
liaLs,  had  gone  to  her  father's  house,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  asked  Achmet 
what  rank    I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
coimtry  it  was  something  between  a  Bej  and  a  Pasha.     Be- 
fore we  left,  three  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  river,  and, 
as  I  afterwards   learned,  remained  all   night,  standing  with 
whips  over  the  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
the  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  shekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.     The  rals  was  threatened  with  a 
handred  lashes,  unle^  he  had  every  thing  ready  by  the  next 
iBj*    On  leaving,  I  gave  a  medjid  to  the  servants,  as  a  gra- 
toity  is  expected  on  such  occasions.     The  Bey  sent  me  one  of 
bis  Amaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insi8t4{d  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  lent.     Two  soldiers  came  soon  afterwards,  who 
lat  upon  my  camp-che8ts  and  smoked  my  tobacco  untU  morn- 
ing.   Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside   their   rations.     The  Arnaoots 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments.    As  I  pulled  off  my  turban  and  threw  myself  on  my 
Battress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of 
the  previous  evening.    Then,  1  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  clus- 
ter of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  Howadji,  among  camel  -  driven. 
How,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  tent  overlooking  the 
NitSi  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  me  by  the  oommaQdei 
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of  the  military  feroea  in  Berber  and  Sbeiidj.  All  honor  tm 
Etiiiopian  boapitality  I  For  here  was  at  last  the  true  Etfaiih 
pia,  beyond  the  confines  of  Nubia ;  beyond  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Queen  Candace ;  beyond,  not  only  the  first  and  seoond,  but 
the  eleventh  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  &r  distant  fiom 
"  the  steep  of  utmost  Axumd.** 

The  morning  brought  with  it  no  less  pleasant  experiences. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  smoking,  lulled  by 
the  muimuring  of  the  Nile  and  cheered  by  the  brightness  of 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore,  I  enjoyed  the  first 
complete  kej^tilnce  leaving  Egypt  The  temperature  was  like 
that  of  an  American  June,  and  my  pulse  beat  so  full  and  waros, 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  health,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  physical  satisfactiout  that  I  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  goats,  which  I  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  firom  the  baxaar, 
I  found  that  they  were  a  present  irom  the  Bey. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Aoli- 
met  talking  loudly  with  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arrived  to  announce  the  Bey's  approach| 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfiwt,  and  the  Bey  must  not  come  for  half  an  hour.  **  Too 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,**  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me. 
^  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  he  coolly  replied  ;  "^  the  Bey  is 
BOW  certain  that  you  are  of  higher  rank  than  he."  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  a  handsome  tent,  the  best  of  tobacco^  and  pure  Mocha 
soffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  requisites  of  Eastern 
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Iw^pilafity  in  a  manner  worthy  of  mj  sappoaed  rank.  Th€ 
toiif  was  put  in  order,  and  I  arranged  a  divan  on  one  M^ 
oiade  of  mj  carpet,  mattress,  and  capote.  The  two  ]antem« 
poles,  bound  together,  formed  a  mast,  which  I  planted  at  the 
door,  and  then  ran  op  the  American  flag.  The  preparations 
were  scarcely  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  galloping 
op  on  a  superb,  jet-black  stallion,  with  half  a  dozen  officers  in 
attendance.  As  he  dismounted,  I  advanced  to  receive  him. 
Aooording  to  Arab  etiquette,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  first, 
and  true  to  Achmet's  prediction,  the  Bey,  after  taking  my 
band,  requested  me  to  precede  him.  I  declined,  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  and  afier  a  polite  controversy  on  the  subject,  he 
passed  his  arm  affectionately  around  my  wabt,  and  we  went  in 
side  by  side.  Achmet  had  excellent  coffee  and  sherbet  in 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  my  cigars  to  the  shebook. 
As  be  sat  beside  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  haxel 
eye^  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  lines  of  fifty  years 
had  scfiened  and  subdued  an  expression  which  may  have  been 
fierce  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Parga,  in  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
that  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  his 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  leave  than  the  Civil  Governor, 
ad  inierimf  Mostapha  Eashif,  arrived,  attended  by  his  chief 
necetary,  Mahmood  EffendL  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
smaQ  in  stature,  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
dimate  of  Berber.  His  skin  had  a  dark  unhealthy  hue,  and 
Ui  eyes  a  filmy  glare,  which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
the  diseased  liver  of  which  he  complained.    He  immediately 
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R^ed  far  Rrakee,  Rnd  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  bad  for  tiM 
liver,  said  it  was  the  only  thing  which  did  him  good.  Mah* 
moud  Effendi,  who  was  a  good-humored  Turk,  made  himself 
qaite  at  home.  I  showed  them  my  sketches,  with  which  thej 
wore  greatly  diverted.  A  remailc  of  the  Groyemor  gratified 
me  exceedingly,  as  it  showed  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  not  on  account  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  from 
the  fact  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  visited 
the  place.  **  I  have  been  in  this  country  twenty-four  yearsy" 
said  he,  **  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellers  have  passed  throngh. 
Tou  are  the  first  I  have  seen  from  Ttnhe^Doonea,  [This 
sounds  very  much  like  Yankee-Doodledom,  but  is  in  reality  tiie 
Turkish  for  "  New  World."]  Tou  must  not  go  home  with  an 
on&vorable  account  of  us.**  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan* 
dria,  visited  an  American  man-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
dreumstance,  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  in  oar 
Navy.  I  bad  mastered  the  Arabic  language  snffidently  to 
know  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
italion,  that  there  were  one  hundred.  **  Oh  no  I "  said  Mna* 
tapha,  taming  to  Mahmood,  the  Secretary :  **  His  Excellency 
is  entirely  too  modest  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  vessels  in  the  American  Navy ! "  I  had  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark ;  but  Achmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  shipe-of-the-line, 
and  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs,  and  oo» 
vfittee. 

Before  the  Gk>vemor  had  finished  his  virit,  there  was  a  atii 
IQlaide  of  the  tent^  and  presenUy  the  Chief  MoUah^-the  high 
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pmjBi  of  tfie  mosque  of  Berber — made  his  appcaraaoe.  He 
mm  a  tan,  dark-skinned  Arab  of  between  fiftj  and  sixty  yean 
of  age,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of  the  color  sacred  to  Mahome^ 
with  a  turban  of  the  same,  under  which  the  ends  of  a  scarf  of 
white  ganxe,  embroidered  with  Arabic  characters  in  gpld,  hmig 
on  both  sides  of  his  face.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
to  a  di^jee  which  I  never  saw  excelled  by  any  Christian 
divine.  He  refused  the  pipe,  but  took  coffee  and  sherbet, 
holding  the  former  two  or  three  times  alternately  to  each  eyoi 
while  he  murmured  a  form  of  prayer.  He  was  very  muoh 
delighted  with  my  sketches,  and  I  was  beginning  to  ^1  inter* 
ceted  in  his  remarks,  when  the  Governor's  servant  appeared, 
leading  a  splendid  chestnut  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  scarlet 
silk  eord,  and  trappings  of  doth  of  the  same  royal  color.  He 
was  broQght  in  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  throogh  the  city. 
^  Bat,"  said  I  to  Achmet,  *^  I  cannot  go  until  this  priest  has 
\AJ*  ^  Tou  forget  your  high  rank,  O  master  I "  said  the 
cunning  dragoman  ;  ^  go  without  fear,  and  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  priest.*  Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
moUah,  and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.  The  animal  shot 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  leaving  the  Gbvemoi*  to  fbl« 
low  in  my  wake,  on  his  fevorite  gray  ass.  On  reaching  the 
mosque,  I  waited  for  him,  and  we  entered  the  bazaars  to- 
gether. He  iuiusted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  merchants  rose  and  remained  standing  until  we 
paflsed.  All  eyes  were  of  course  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  had 
tome  difficulty  in  preserving  a  serious  and  dignified  counte- 
Banee,  as  I  thought  of  my  cracked  nose  and  Abyssinian  com* 
plexion.  Two  of  the  Governor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  ons 
if  them,  wiio  had  a  remarkably  insolent  and  soomfU  exprea 
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riaOf  was  the  only  perscm  who  did  not  seem  impresBed  bj  mj 
presenoe*  The  fellow's  face  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  he  waa 
the  death's-head  at  mj  banquet 

The  stallion  was  a  noble  beast,  so  full  of  blood  and  firs 
that  it  was  worth  a  month's  joumej  through  the  Desert  to  ber 
stride  him.  He  was  small,  and  his  limbs  were  scarcely  long 
enough  for  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  the  fulness  of  his 
flanks.  He  had,  however,  the  slender  head  and  brilliant  eye 
of  the  Arab  breed,  and  his  powerful  neck  expressed  a  fine  dis- 
dain of  other  horses.  He  was  of  the  best  Dongolese  stoek, 
but  resembled  in  many  points  the  fomed  Anatolian  breed  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  pranced  and  caracoled  impatientlj  aa  I 
fbroed  him  to  accommodate  his  pace  to  that  of  the  ignoble  aai^ 
^Let  him  run!"  said  the  Governor,  as  we  reached  a  broad 
open  square  near  the  outskirts  of  the  dty;  I  slackened  the 
rein,  and  he  dashed  awaj  with  a  swiftness  that  almost  stopped 
mj  breath.  I  am  but  an  ordinary  rider,  but  owing  to  the 
Turkish  saddle,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  firm  seat  and 
controlling  the  powerful  steed.  We  visited  the  mud  fortress 
of  Berber,  which  is  a  square  structore,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
comer,  having  embrasures  for  three  cannon,  and  the  Giovemor 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  made  a  mighty  sound,  every 
dme  they  were  fired.  He  then  took  me  to  the  hoose  of  a 
French  merchant,  with  a  name  something  like  D*Arfou.  The 
merchant  was  absent  in  Gairo^  but  a  black  slave  gave  us 
admittance.  We  took  seats  in  a  cool  portioo,  admired  the 
Frenchman's  handsome  gray  donkey  and  his  dioice  cows,  looked 
out  the  windows  upon  his  garden,  planted  with  fig,  orange^ 
baaaca  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  were  finally  served  with 
ooflbey  presented  in  heavy  silver  $&rfi*    A  slave  then  appeared 
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luB  child,  a  pretty  boy  of  two  years  oM^  bom  of  an 
AbjaBiniaii  mother.  He  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  Gov- 
emoi^B  armsy  and  contemplated  me,  his  Frank  relatiye,  widi 
BQch  more  satisfiiction.  M.  D'Arfon's  honse — although  thi 
vaDs  were  mnd,  the  floors  gravel  and  the  roof  palm-logs — 
was  oool,  roomy  and  pleasant ;  and  for  that  region,  where  one 
cannot  easily  have  marble  pavements  and  jasper  fountains,  was 
6V0n  Inxnrions. 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  Governor  tock  me  throagfa  the 
cHjy  to  its  sonthem  extremity.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  abont  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
iKHeiaeB  are  all  of  mad,  which,  though  nnsightly  in  appearancCi 
is  there  as  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  dean, 
and  unmolested  by  dogs.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nubians,  of  the 
diflferent  tribes  between  Berber  and  Dongola,  mixed  with  a 
few  Ababdebs,  Bishkrees,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.  Though 
scantily  dressed,  they  seemed  contented,  if  not  with  their  mas- 
ters, at  least  with  their  condition.  Among  the  crowd  thai 
gathered  to  see  us,  I  recognized  Eesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  snow- 
white  garment,  and  looking  like  a  bronze  Ganymede.  He 
gazed  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  dare 
to  speak,  but  I  hailed  him  at  once  with :  ^  Salcuimbtj  ya 
I  ^  and  he  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.  Afler  onr  tour 
over,  the  Governor  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
tif  the  Pasha,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.  His  receptian- 
mom  was  cool,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
onnelves  at  ease,  sharing  the  single  pillow  between  us.  The 
Mendants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  presently 
HHpeaffod  ia  all  tiie  splendiv  of  snow-white  turbans  and  tiow 
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I  was  preeented  with  a  pipe,  and  aa  a  great  treat,  a  bal» 
tie  of  tlie  mastic  cordial  of  Scio  waa  broagbt  The  Govenvx 
insisted  on  my  drinking  three  email  glasses  of  it,  three  bei^g 
the  fbrtmuite  number.  Aft  tlis  jancture  Achmet  appeared,  to 
mj  great  relief,  f<Nr  my  whole  srock  <^  Arabic  was  exhaosted. 
We  were  about  to  leave,  but  the  Governor  declared  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  be  disgraceful  to  him,  should  we 
not  take  dinner  in  his  house,  and  in  order  that  we  might  iiot 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  at  once.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  of  partaking  of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  appeared,  and  gave  each  of  us  a 
napkin,  which  we  spread  over  our  knees.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitcher  from  which  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands.  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
cakes,  resembling  Mexican  tortillas,  adorned  the  circumferenoe. 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  halls  of 
dough  and  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  Governor,  Achmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  eadi  other^s 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hilarious  humor,  but  his 
four  dark  attendants  stood  before  us  as  solemn  as  Death.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  they  hated  him  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  of  kibMs^  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  with  our  fingerki 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  cakes  into  slices,  sopped  up  the 
aauce.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
Idlowed,  each  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  before^  but  all 
foite  palatable.    The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  detaet  in  thf 
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irhoie  dinner,  were  mntton-oatlete,  egg-plants  and  sour  milk. 
Each  dish  waa  brought  on  separately,  and  we  all  three  at«> 
Iherefronii  either  with  spoons  or  fingers.  When  the  repast  wa^ 
finished,  water  was  brought  again,  and  we  washed  oar  handp 
and  qmetlj  awaited  the  pipes  and  coffee.  When  we  arose  to 
leave,  Aebmet  was  about  to  give  the  customary  medjid  to  the 
aerrants,  but  the  €k>yemor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  scornful  slave,  who  took  it  without  relaxing  the 
taonwi  upon  his  features  I  pranced  back  to  my  tent  upon  the 
diestnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  than 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  my  depart 
tare.     The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  their  backs  (unknown  to 
me,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it),  had  brought  the  vessel 
to  the  bank  below  my  tent,  and  the  Bey  had  sent  me  his  prom- 
ised letter  to  the  €K)vemor  of  Shendy.     The  pleasures  of  roy- 
alty were  now  over,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  some  of  its  pains. 
All  the  oflieers  and  servants  who  had  been  employed  for  my 
benefit  expected  backsheesh,  and  every  beggar  in  the  place 
eame  to  taste  the  bounty  of  the  foreign  king.     When  Achmet 
vent  to  the  baiaars  to  purchase  a  few  necessaries,  he  over- 
heard the  people  saying  to  one  another,    ''  That  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  strange  king,'^  and  many  of  them  rose  and  re- 
mained standing  until  he  had  passed.    Ali,  who  had  spent  the 
vhole  dav  apparently  in  hunting  for  chickens  and  pigeons,  but 
Kblia  knew  for  what  in  reality,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
0  (oirieB :  "  Who  is  this  that  has  come  among  us  ?    What 
b  ^  rank  doee  he  possess,  that  he  receives  saoh  honor  1" 
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Ali,  who  had  known  me  merely  as  a  HowadjU  was  aomewhal 
perplexed  how  to  explain  the  matter,  but  got  out  of  his  diffi* 
eultj  bj  declaring  that  I  waa  the  aon  of  the  great  king  of  all 
the  Franka. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Yagheshii 
Bey.  Aohmet,  who  paid  him  a  parting  visit,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  oonoeived  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  The  Bey,  on  learning  that  I  was  ready  to  leave,  sent 
word  to  me  that  he  would  bring  a  company  of  his  Amaouta 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  salute  my  flag.  ^'  It  is  the 
first  time  that  flag  has  been  seen  here,"  said  he  to  Achmet, 
"  and  I  must  have  it  properly  honored."  And  truly  enough, 
when  we  were  all  embarked,  and  I  had  given  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  Ethiopian  winds,  a  company  of  about  fifty  sol- 
diers ranged  themselves  along  the  high  bank,  and  saluted  the 
flag  with  a  doien  rattling  volleys. 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returned  the  salute  with  my  pistols, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  volley  after  me  for  good  luck 
on  the  voyage,  but  so  recklessly  that  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  bullets  quite  close  to  the  vessel.  I  ^It  more  grateful  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  his  lindness  to  myael£ 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind ;  toi  ^^  wxnd  waa  fair,  and 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  4ivvi%. 
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f«tiuui«  T^val— The  America— Ethlopfatn  BMnerj— >Tbe  Atban  RWar-D«Diir~a 
]f«lon  Pfttefa — Agriculture— The  Inhabltanto—Ohuige  of  Boenery— The  Vfnt  Hip 
pcpoCamiis—Ckooodflee— Effect  of  My  Mnp—Ttie  Rals  and  Ballora— Arabs  In  Bthto 
pte— OmaiiMBtal  8oa»— Beebir— The  Slave  Bakhlta— We  Approeeb  Meio«3. 

•*  Fair  la  that  land  as  evenlns  rictee, 
And  cool — though  In  the  aepth  tt  Hea 
Of  baming  Africa."— Wobmwokb. 

Tm  TojBge  from  Berber  to  EJiartoam  was  another  link  in  mj 
ohain  of  fortunate  trayeL     The  Ethiopian  Nile  seemed  to  me 
more  beaatifdl  than  the  Eg3rptian ;  at  least,  the  vegetation  was 
richer,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
erown  all,  the  north-wind  unfailing.     Day  and  night  there  was 
a  fresh,  steady  breese,  carrying  as  smoothly  against  the  oar- 
rent,  at  the  precise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleasant  in  a 
4iili]ig  craft— 4hree  to  foor  miles  an  hoar.     The  temperature 
was  that  of  an  American  June,  the  nights  deliciously  mild  and 
Rveeiy  and  the  full  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
nortbem  latitudea     I  was  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  sof 
f!"fed  no  ^prehension  or  anxiety  for  the  future  to  disturb  raj 
I  jppy  frame  of  mind. 

■1  Mekheyref  looked  yery  picture8(]iie  in  the  soft  deti 
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tight  of  the  last  afteruoon  hour,  as  I  sailed  away  from  it  Tlic 
Bej's  maDsion  and  the  mosque  rose  oonspicuoiislj  above  ths 
loDg  lines  of  olay  walls,  and  groups  of  luxuriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  minarets  and  spires.  Both 
shores,  above  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
I  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk.  Even  under  tfa< 
moon,  the  oorn-fieldR  on  either  hand  were  green  and  bright.  I 
was  installed  in  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  tent-canvas^ 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  erected  on  the  narrow 
poop-decL  Achmet  and  Ali  took  possession  of  the  hold,  whidb 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors 
and  the  two  beautiful  sheep  which  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  this  first  evening,  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  my  account,  were  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  of  the  America  ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  along  the  shore,  and  the  xikzakj  or 
orocodile-bird,  uttered  his  sharp,  twittering  note  at  intervala. 
Hours  passed  thus,  before  I  was  willing  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  landscapes  next  morning  were  still  more  beauUfuL 
The  Nile  was  as  broad  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  flowing  between 
banks  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  Long  groves  of  palms  be- 
hind the  shore,  shut  out  from  view  the  desert  tracts  beyond, 
and  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  snnuner 
soeneiy.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  A^ 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  journey  from  the  Meditenra' 
uean.  Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  main  river, 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportioiL 
The  water  is  a  clear,  bright  greeui  and  its  junetioii  witb  the 
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(kihsr  Nile  is  diBtmctlj  marked.  I  could  look  op  the  Atban 
for  about  a  milei  to  where  it  curyed  oat  of  sight  between  high 
green  banks  oovered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  river  soenerji  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  stream 
upward  throng  the  wild  domains  of  the  SU&Uengas  and  Har 
dendoaa,  through  the  forests  and  jangles  of  Takka  and  Schan- 
gaUa,  to  where^  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
Alpine  highlands  of  Samen,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Abba- 
Jaret  and  Amba-HaL  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  the  name  of  Ta- 
euMBy  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  cf  its  coursci  is 
ealled  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Dar  Atbara),  ex- 
cept at  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
El-bahr  Mogran. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  the  large  town  of  Da* 
mer,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
ooUection  of  mud  buildings,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sont 
treesL  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  luok  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
ahmd  in  the  river,  to  buy  some  vegetablea  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fields  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
lower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vine,  with  bright  yellow  blossoma 
In  wandering  through  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
Mme  i^>on  a  dwelling  of  the  natives — a  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
mt  of  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs,  and  covered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  mUpaSj  or  brush-huts  of  the  Mexican  ranche* 
NW.    The  only  fdmitore  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  B«rvii^ 
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IS  a  dhm,  and  four  stones,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fixe-plafla 
On  returning  to  the  shore,  I  found  Achmet  in  dispate  witk 
the  two  men.     He  had  taken  some  melons,  for  which  he  offer- 
ed them  two  and  a  half  piastres.     They  demanded  more,  bat 
as  he  had  purchased  melons  for  less  in  El  Mekheyref,  he  re 
fused,  and  giving  them  the  money,  took  the  melons  perforoe 
' '  Well,"'  said  they,  "  you  are  our  masters,  and  we  most  sub- 
mit  ;^^  but  they  would  tsoll  no  more  to  my  sailors.     The  latter, 
however,  procured  a  bowl  of  treaole,  made  of  dates,  and  some 
sour  milk,  at  suiother  hut,  and  were  contented  therewith.     The 
bean*fields  along  the  shore  had  just  been  trampled  down  by  a 
hippopotamus,  whose  huge  foot-prints  we  saw  in  the  soft  mud 
near  the  water. 

All  day,  we  sailed  between  chores  of  vegetation,  of  the 
ripest  green.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  through  this  r^on, 
are  studded  with  water-wheels,  whose  creaking  ceases  not  by 
day  nor  by  night  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strings  of  jars 
ascending  and  descending,  and  to  hear  the  cool  plashing  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Nile,  as  it  poured  into  the  branching 
veins  which  are  the  life  of  that  teeming  soiL  The  wheels 
were  turned  by  oxen,  driven  by  Dinka  slaves,  who  sang  vo- 
ciferous melodies  the  while,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
fields  distant  from  the  river  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  doom- 
tree. 

There,  where  I  expected  to  saU  through  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden.  Ethiopia  might  become,  in  other  hands,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  better  mastera.  Theii 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  extreme,  and  so  is  thoir  hatred.  I  stop* 
fed  one  evening  at  a  little  village  on  the  western  bajik     The 
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Milon  were  ami  to  the  honees  to  proonre  fowls  and  ^ggs,  and 
after  a  long  time  two  men  appeared^  bringing,  as  they  8aid|  the 
only  chicken  in  the  place.  They  came  up  slowly,  stooped  and 
toadied  the  gronnd,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  heads, 
signifying  that  they  were  as  dust  before  my  feet.  Achmet 
paid  them  the  thirty  paras  they  demanded,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  supposed  Turks  had  no  disposition  to  dieat  them,  they 
went  hack  and  brought  more  fowls.  Trarellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  gi^e  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospitat 
ity.  I  was  informed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  any* 
thing,  even  when  double  the  yalue  of  the  article  is  tendered, 
bat  by  asking  for  it  as  a  fayor,  they  will  cheerfully  give  what- 
ever they  have. 

'  When  I  crept  out  of  my  tent  on  the  third  morning,  the  fea- 
tares  of  the  scenery  were  somewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hillSy  which  we  had  passed  in  the  night,  lay  behind  us,  and 
a  long,  graceful  mountain  range  rose  on  the  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  was  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  mountains  retreated  out  of  my  horizon  during  the  fore- 
nooUi  bat  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
several  islands  during  the  day — beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  mtervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  £elds  of  wheat  and  dourra  seemed  bursti 
tog  with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tinge  of  the  clouds,  which  is  frequently 
txhibited  near  the  Equator,  but  is  nowhere  so  striking  as  in 
Oentral  Africa*  Lying  heavily  along  the  horiion,  in  the  warm 
hoocs  of  the  day,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould 
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eriqg  Ire,  like  farandB  whidi  are  aoft  white  adiaf  on  tbe 
iide,  bat  liymg  ooals  within. 

On  the  same  day  I  saw  the  fint  hippopotamna.  The  mec 
diaoerned  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of^  aa  he  eame  np  ta 
breathe^  and  called  my  attention  to  him.  Onr  Teaael  waa  nis 
towards  him,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  hia  attention : 
"  How  is  your  wife,  old  boy  t"  "  Is  your  son  married  yet?* 
and  other  like  ezolamations.  They  insisted  upon  it  that  hia 
enrioeiiy  would  be  exoited  by  this  means,  and  he  would  allow 
us  to  approach.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  enormous  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feet  in 
breadth  across  the  ears.  He  raised  it  with  a  tremendous  snort, 
opening  his  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  frightful-looking  monster.  He  came  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  us  for  some  time. 
Directly  afterwards  we  spied  five  crocodiles  on  a  sand-bank. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
twenty  feet  in  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  shouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleep  and  dashed  quickly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  againat  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  he  went  off  with  a  head-ache.  The  nativea 
have  many  superstitions  concerning  the  hippopotamus,  and  re- 
lated to  me  some  astonishing  examples  of  hia  cunning  and 
sagacity.  Among  others,  they  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman, 
at  Abou-Hammed,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  olothea, 
once  upon  a  time.  She  Uid  the  garments  upon  some  smooth 
stones,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  with  her  feet,  when 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  altef 
watching  her  for  aome  time,  made  for  the  ahoiie.    The  woman 
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led  in  terror  learing  die  clotfies  behind  her ;  whereapon  the 
beui  immediately  took  her  plaoe,  and  pounded  away  so  yig- 
oronaly  with  his  feet,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  your  hand. 

On  making  inqniries  for  the  mins  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
then  approaching,  the  rai's  only  knew  that  there  were  some 
'^beioot  kadeem^^  (ancient  houses)  near  the  village  of  Bedjer* 
owiyefa,  which  we  would  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  found 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
Tillage,  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Meroe,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  until  the  next  day.  The  rai's  was 
greatly  surprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
along  the  river,  seeing  that  I  had  never  been  there  befora  1 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  the 
name  of  every  mountain,  every  village,  and  every  river,  from 
Cairo  to  Abyssinia.  The  men  crowded  around  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  villages  as  &r  as  Khartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex« 
preasion  of  reverential  awe.  '*  Wallah  ! "  exclaimed  the  rais : 
**  this  is  truly  a  wonderfdl  Frank  1 '' 

My  rais,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubian  tribe  of  M&hass,  below  Dongola.  They  were 
tail,  well-formed  men,  with  strai|^t  features  and  high  cheek 
bones,  but  the  lips  were  thicker  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
sf  Ethiopia.  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitio  blood, 
and  are  descended  from  families  which  emigrated  into  Africe 
bom  the  Hedjai,  seven  or  dght  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
fcr  tiie  prevalence  and  parity  of  the  Arab  language  in  thess 
ntpons.      The  descendants  of  the  Djaaleyn,  or  tribe  of  Beoi 
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Korttflh,  of  Ternen,  aie  still  to  be  found  in  ttie  ooimtry  of  Ae 
Atlmra,  and  there  are  thoae  in  Ethiopia,  who  claim  to  be  do- 
Bcendanta  from  the  line  of  the  Abbasides  and  the  Ommiades 
There  has  been  very  little  intermixture  with  the  n^ro  races 
beyond  Sennaar,  who  are  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  wild 
beasts.  The  Arabic  language  is  spoken  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Dar-For  and  Bomou,  and  aooording  to  Burok- 
hardt,  the  prevalent  idioms  are  those  of  Hedjas,  in  ArabiiL 
The  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 
and  those  who,  like  the  Ababdehs  and  Bisharees,  belong  to  the 
native  African  races,  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  latter,  however,  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negro 
race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Ra'is  Bakhid  had  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim— a  boy 
of  twelve.  His  head  was  shaven  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  tof 
of  hair  on  the  crown ;  large  silver  rings  hung  from  his  ears, 
and  each  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  scars— three  hori* 
sontal,  and  one  vertical, — ^which  were  produced  by  gashing  the 
skin  with  a  knife,  and  then  raising  the  flesh  so  as  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribes  are  scarred  in 
the  same  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  back  as  well  as 
the  face,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  marks  is  generally 
a  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belonga 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Fasogl,  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  have  a  still  greater  [«i>fiuion  of  these  bar- 
baric ornaments.  I  had  another  Mahassee  on  board-  a  fellow 
of  five  and  twenty,  named  Beshir,  who  kept  all  the  others  in  a 
•ontinual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayinga  Be  spoke  the  dialect 
of  his  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  oould  understand,  but  hii 
hoe  and  voice  were  so  comical,  that  I  laughed  involontarily^ 
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vbenevi^  he  spoka     He  was  a  graceless  fellow,  giTen  to  aU 

aorto  of  debauehery.  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 

drink  his  fill  of  om  bilhil,  (the  ^*  mother  of  nightingales,")  as 

the  beer  of  the  country  is  called,  because  he  who  drinks  it, 
nngg. 

Another  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
hiia,  a  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  acted  as  cook  for 
the  sailors.      She  sat  squatted  on  the  forward  deck  all  day, 
hideously  and  nakedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  duties  so  regu 
larly  and  with  such  a  contented  face,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
the  jokes  which  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn- 
ed to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.    She 
was  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Dar-For,  but  had  been  captur 
ed  by  the  slave-hunters  when  a  child.     She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  nig^t  when  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  w^re  burned  to 
death  by  Mek  Nemr,  in  the  year  1822.     But  with  all  my  ques- 
tioning, she  oould  give  no  account  of  the  scene,  and  it  was  a 
minrel  that  she  remembered  it  at  all.      Life  was  to  her  a 
blink  page,  and  what  one  day  might  write  upon  it,  the  next 
day  erased.     She  sat  from  morning  till  night,  grinding  the 
doom  between  two  fiat  stones^  precisely  as  the  Mexican  women 
grind  their  nudse,  occasionally  rubbing  her  hands  upon  her 
woolly  head  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.     Her  only  trouble  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  its  search  after  food,  would  delibep 
ately  seiie  her  mealy  top-knots  and  begin  to  chew  them.     Her 
yelb,  at  such  times,  were  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Be- 
ihtr's  drollery.    Yet  old,  and  ugly,  and  imbruted  as  she  was,  no 
Fraokish  belle,  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  have 
been  more  sensitive  about  her  age.     I  was  delighted  to  find 
kbb  touch  of  vani^  in  her ;  it  was  the  only  trace  of  feminine 
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nature  she  ever  betrayed*  Beshir^s  declaration  that  she  waa  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  roused  her  to  fury.  She  rose  up, 
turned  to  me  with  a  face  so  hideously  distorted  that  I  oould 
not  laugh  at  it,  and  yelled  out :  **  Look  at  me,  0  my  lord  1  and 
tell  me  if  this  son  of  a  dog  speaks  the  truth  I  ^  "  He  liea, 
Bakhita,'*  I  answered ;  '*  I  should  say  that  you  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old."  The  fiiry  of  her  hce  was  instantly  re- 
placed by  a  simper  of  vanity  which  made  it  even  more  hideous; 
but  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  me  as  her  friend.  Be- 
ihir,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hailing  the  people  on 
shore,  called  out  one  day  to  a  damsel  who  came  down  to  the 
river  for  water  :  "  Here  is  your  sister  on  board*'  The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  comparison,  rejoined 
**  Am  I  sister  to  a  hyena  ?  '^'-^-a  compliment,  over  which  the 
old  woman  chuckled  for  a  long  time. 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  when  we  were  about  Mven  miles 
from  Meroe,  and  while  the  sailors  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
and  built  a  fire  to  cook  the  head  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
i3d  the  bank,  to  get  a  si^t  of  the  country.  As  far  as  I  ooaM 
see,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principally  with  cotton  luid  dourra. 
The  cotton  was  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality.  Achmet  and  I  visited  a  water-mill,  under  the  charge 
of  a'  Dinka  slave,  who  came  i^  humbly  and  kissed  our  hands. 
We  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  his  cows  around,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  shrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
harmonised  strangely  with  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  in  the  def^ertt 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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A  LIGHT  breeie  sprang  up  soon  alter  midnight,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  sanrise,  we  were  approaching  the  village  of  Bedjer- 
owiyeh.  By  the  time  coffee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor- 
ed at  the  landing-place,  and  Bais  Bakhid,  who  was  fiuniliar 
with  all  the  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Aohmet,  with  Beshir 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  crossed  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  dookhn  to  the  village,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  takulsj  or  circular  hnts  of  mud  and  sticks,  in  a  grove  of 
sent  trees.  The  rais  tried  to  procure  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  timo- 
rous and  humble,  denied  having  any,  although  I  saw  two  half- 
itarved  beasts  among  the  trees.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot^ 
toward  a  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  diMoveiy  of  the  ruins  of  Meroe  is  of  comparatively 
tMent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  diat  ftheb 
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true  character  and  place  ia  Ethiopiaa  history  have  been 
factorilj  established.  Hor^kins,  Cailliaud  and  F^erliul  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  this  quarter,  and 
the  ]»Xer  and  more  complete  researches  of  Lepsins  leave  room 
for  little  more  to  be  discovered  concerning  them.  It  is  le- 
naikable  that  both  Bmoe  and  Burekhardty  who  travelled  bj 
iand  from  Berber  to  Shendj,  failed  to  see  the  rains,  which 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  road  they  followed.  The  for- 
mer, in  fajstj  speaks  of  the  broken  pedestals,  carved  stones  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  sagely  says . 
''  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  an- 
eient  city  of  Meroe" — ^but  he  does  not  mention  the  groups  of 
pyramids  which  are  ro  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  covered  with  thorny  shrubs  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hard  black  gravel,  and  we  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rai's  pointed  out  the  pyramids  of 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  city.  I  knew  it  only  from  its  mention 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  description  of  its  remains; 
consequently  I  was  surprised  to  see  before  me,  in  the  vapory 
morning  air,  what  i^ppeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pyUe  and  porti- 
cos, as  grand  and  lofty  as  those  of  Kamak.  Rising  between 
OS  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  efFect,  and  I  ap 
proached  them  with  excited  anticipations.  As  we  advanced^ 
however,  and  the  morning  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
they  derived  much  of  their  apparent  hei^^t  from  the  hill  upon 
which  they  are  built,  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  shattered 
parts  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  others  which  have  becD 
lompletely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  after  a  walk  of  about  finir  miles.    Thef 
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Qpjna  narrow,  Grescent-shaped  hill,  which  rises  forty  en 

fifty  feet  firom  the  plain,  presenting  its  convex  front  to  the 

NilOy  while  toward  the  east  its  hollow  curve  embraces  a  smaU 

▼alley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain  range.     Its  ridge  is 

erowned  with  a  long  line  of  pyramids,  standing  so  close  to  each 

other  that  their  bases  almost  meet,  but  presenting  no  regular 

plan  or  association,  except  in  the  direction  of  their  faces.   None 

of  ihem  retains  its  apex,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  ruined, 

ftkongh  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top.     I 

elimbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 

whole  group,  as  well  as  another  cluster,  which  crowned  the 

smmnit  of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 

Of  those  among  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  differ^at 

degrees  of  ruin,  besides  the  shapeless  stone-heaps  of  many 

more.     They  are  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regular 

courses  of  masonry,  the  spaces  of  which  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 

as  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  corners,  which  are 

covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 

smooth  outline.     The  stones  are  about  eighteen  inches  hi^, 

and  the  recession  of  each  course  varies  from  two  to  four  inches, 

00  that  the  height  of  the  structure  is  always  much  greater  than 

the  breadth  of  the  base.     A  peculiarity  of  these  pyramids  is, 

that  the  sides  are  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  different 

degrees  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 

is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form* 

They  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  Gizeb 

and  Dashoor,  but  singularly  graceful  and  elegant  in  appearance 

Not  one  of  the  group  is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  height,  noi 

vhen  complete  could  have  exceeded  one  hundred. 

Al)  or  nearly  all  have  a  small  chamber  attaehed  to  the  eir 
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ierioiy  exactly  agunst  the  centre  of  their  eastern  fides,  bvi  no 
passage  leading  into  the  interior ;  and  from  the  traces  of  Br. 
Lepsius's  labors,  by  which  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  attempt* 
ed  in  vain  to  find  an  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mere- 
ly solid  piles  of  masonry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  as 
tombs,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  outer  chamber&  Some 
of  these  chambers  are  entire,  except  the  roof,  and  their  walk 
are  profusely  scnlptared  frith  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  blmred 
and  worn  down,  from  the  effect  of  the  sammer  rains.  Their 
entrances  resembled  the  doorways  of  temples,  on  a  miniature 
scale,  and  the  central  stones  of  two  of  them  were  scolptored 
with  the  sacred  winged  globe.  I  saw  on  the  jamb  of  another 
a  figure  of  the  god  Horns.  The  chambers  were  quite  small, 
and  not  high  enough  to  allow  me  to  stand  upright.  The  sculp- 
tures haye  a  very  different  character  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  was  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  only  cartouches  of 
monarchs  which  I  found  were  so  obliterated  that  I  could  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  of  the  kings,  grasping  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  captives,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifts  a  sword  to  slay  them,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  fiuergetes,  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  vast  heaps  which  lie  sca^ 
tered  over  the  hills,  are  covered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  the  winged  globe  and  scarabeQs,  while  others  retained  the 
scroll  or  fillet  which  usually  covers  the  sloping  comers  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  hill  I  found  several  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  exhibited  a  procession  of  soilptnrod  figuies 
irilliantly  colored. 

The  last  struetore  on  the  southern  estremitj  of  th«  UU  ip 
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iBtker  a  tower  than  a  pyramid,  oonsiBting  of  a  high  biBe  ox 
fbvndationy  upon  which  is  raiaed  a  square  building,  tho  corners 
presenting  a  very  slight  slope  towards  the  top,  which  is  oo▼e^ 
ed  with  ruins,  indicating  that  there  was  criginally  another  and 
narrower  story  upon  it  When  complete,  it  must  have  borne 
connderable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  at  Nineveh.  On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
ue  many  small  detached  chambers,  all  facing  the  east,  and  the 
remaina  of  a  large  building.  Here  Lepsius  appears  to  have 
expended  most  of  his  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  rub- 
buh  he  has  left  behind  him  prevent  one  firom  getting  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  buildings.  He  has 
quarried  one  of  Uie  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  wiihout  finding 
any  ehamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it  My  rais,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  visit,  spoke  of  Lepsius  as  a 
great  Frank  astrologer,  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
work  for  many  days,  and  at  last  found  in  the  earth  a  multitude 
of  chickens  and  pigeons,  all  of  solid  gold.  He  then  gave  the 
people  a  great  deal  of  backsheesh  and  went  away,  taking  the 
golden  fowls  with  him.  The  most  interesting  object  be  has 
revealed  is  a  vaulted  room,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  the 
rais  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  treaRures  were  found. 
It  is  poasible  that  he  here  referred  to  the  discoveries  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Ferlini,  who  excavated  a  great 
i^uanti^  of  rings  and  other  ornaments— Greek  and  Roman,  as 
well  as  Ethiopian — ^which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
The  ceiling  of  this  vault  is  on  the  true  principle  of  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  which  circumstance,  as  well  at 
Jie  character  of  the  sculptures,  would  seem  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  pyramida  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  yeara. 
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I  took  a  sketob  of  this  remarkable  olnater  of  miiia  from 
(heir  northern  end,  and  afterwards  another  from  the  valley  be 
low,  whence  each  pyramid  appears  distinct  and  separate,  nc 
one  covering  the  other.  The  rats  and  sailors  were  pnssled 
what  to  make  of  my  inspection  of  the  place,  but  finally  con 
oladed  that  I  hoped  to  find  a  few  golden  pigeons,  which  the 
Frank  astrologer  had  not  carried  away.  I  next  visited  the 
eastern  group,  which  consists  of  ten  pyramids,  more  or  less  di- 
lapidated, and  the  ruined  fi>nndations  of  six  or  eight  mora 
The  largest,  which  I  ascended,  consists  of  thirty-five  courses 
of  stone,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  apex  having  been  hurled  down.  Each  side  of  the 
apex  is  seventeen  paces,  or  about  forty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
angle  of  ascent  is  consequently  much  greater  than  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  the  substructions 
of  two  or  three  large  buildings,  of  which  sufficient  remains  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  and  the  location  of  the 
doorways.  Towards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  inclosed 
between  the  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plain,  are  the  remain* 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fortresa-like 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  smnmits  of  the  mountains  to  the  Ea&t. 
I  would  willingly  have  visited  them,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh,  and  the  rais  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  vesseL 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses ;  no  doubt  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-boy's  first  drawings  on  a 
ilate-— straight  sticks  for  legs,  squares  for  bodiesi  and  triangles 
far  humpe. 

Leaving  the  rains  to  the  company  of  the  blade  goats  that 
were  browsing  on  the  dry  grass,  growing  in  bnndlies  at  Iheif 
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baae,  1  walked  to  another  group  of  pyramids,  which  la; 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  soath-west,  towards  the  Nile.     As  wt 
i^^roaohed  them,  a  herd  of  beautifol  gray  gazelles  started 
frum  among  the  stones  and  bounded  away  into  the  Desert 
''These  were  the  tents  of  the  poor  people/'  said  the  raVs, 
poiniiiig  to  the  pyramids :  "  the  Frank  found  no  golden  pi- 
geons here.''    They  were,  in  fact,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
than  the  others.     Some  had  plain  burial  ohambers  attached  to 
their  eastern  sides,  but  the  sculptures  were  few  and  insignifr 
cant.     There  were  sixteen  in  all,  more  or  less  ruined.     Scat* 
taring  mounds,  abounding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build* 
ing-stones,  extended  from  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  and  the  foundations  of 
many  other  pyramids  might  be  seen  among  them.     The  total 
onmber  of  pyramids  in  a  partial  state  of  preservation — some 
bemg  nearly  perfect,  while  a  few  retained  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  courses — ^which  I  counted  on  the  site  of  Meroe,  was 
forty-ttDo.    Besides  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of  forty  oi 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  wholly  demolished.     The  entire 
number,  however,  of  which  Meroe  could  boast,  in  its  primo, 
was  one  hundrsd  cmd  ninety-9ix.      The  mounds  near  the 
river,  which  cover  an  extent  of  between  one  and  tAvo  milofi, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Hierarchy 
of  Meroe,  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  iti 
kings  and  priests.     It  is  rather  singular  that  the  city  has  been 
w  completely  destroyed,  as  the  principal  spoilers  of  Egypt, 
the  Persians,  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  nc 
•ridence  of  the  stones  having  be(m  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
rahe,  as  building  materials. 
The  examination  of  Meroe  has  solved  the  doabtfcd  qui» 
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iion  of  an  Ethiopian  oiyiliiation  anterior  to  thai  of  Bgjpl 
HoakinB  and  GaQliaud,  who  attribnted  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
niina,  were  muded  by  the  fact,  diacovered  by  LepainSy  that  the 
Ethiopian  monaroha  adopted  as  their  own,  and  placed  apoD 
their  tombs  the  nomens  of  the  earlier  Pharaoha  It  ia  now 
established  beyond  a  donbt|  that,  so  far  from  being  the  oldesti 
theee  are  the  latest  remaina  of  Egyptian  art ;  their  inferiotitj 
displays  its  decadence,  and  not  the  mde,  original  type,  whence 
it  sprang.  Starting  from  Memphis,  where  not  only  the  oldest 
Egyptian,  bat  the  oldest  human  records  yet  discovered,  are 
found,  the  era  of  civilisation  becomes  later,  aa  you  ascend  the 
Nile.  In  Nubia,  there  are  traces  of  Thothmes  and  Amunoph 
ILL,  or  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  at 
Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  we  cannot  get  beyond 
King  Tirhaka,  eight  centuries  later ;  -while  at  Heroe,  there  is 
no  evidence  which  can  fix  the  date  of  the  pyramids  earlier  than 
the  first,  or  at  farthest,  the  second  ceatoiy  before  Christ 
Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  civiHaed  from  Ethiopia,  but  Ethio- 
pia from  Egypt. 

The  sculptures  at  Meroe  also  establish  the  important  Cut 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  thoogh  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  the  Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented,  in  E^yp» 
tian  sculpture),  were,  like  them,  an  offiihoot  of  the  great  Can* 
oasian  race.*     Whether  they  were  originally  emigrants  from 

*  In  the  Letters  of  Lepsiiifl,  which  were  not  pnblished  until  aftet 
my  return  from  Afnca,  1  find  the  foUowing  passage,  the  tr^th  of  whieh 
is  supported  by  all  the  evidence  we  possess:  "Hie  Ethiopian  namt 
eomprehended  much  that  was  dissimilar,  among  the  ancients.  Hie  an* 
dent  population  of  the  whole  Nile  Valley  as  far  as  Khartoum,  and  p^i^ 
Im|m»  also,  along  the  Blue  River,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  Dmmi  U 
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Nortiiero  India  and  the  r^ons  about  Cashmere,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians are  supposed  to  have  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Koreish  at 
a  later  pc^riod,  crossed  oyer  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  not 
so  easilj  determined.  The  theory  of  Pooocke  and  other 
scholars,  based  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe,  that  here 
wnA  the  first  dawning  on  African  soil  of  that  earliest  Indian 
CiTilisation,  which  afterwards  culminated  at  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  is  overthrown ;  but  we  have  what  is  of  still  greater 
signifioano^— 4he  knowledge  that  the  highest  Giyiliiation,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  lias  been  developed  by  the  raee  tc 
which  we  belong. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boat,  over  the  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  those  shapeless  piles  of  ruin  the  splen- 
dor of  which  they  were  once  a  part  The  sun,  and  the  wind 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  Nile,  were  what  they  had  ever 
been ;  but  where  the  kings  and  priests  of  Meroe  walked  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphal  processions,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  before  me  with  a  gourd  fiill  of  goat's  milk ;  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited,  he 
would  have  answered  me,  like  Ghidhar,  the  Prophet:  ^'As 
thou  seest  it  now,  so  has  it  been  for  ever  1^' 

Um  6Mt  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Abystmian  natioDa^  were  in  fonncr  times 
pffobttbly  even  more  distinotly  seperated  from  the  aegroM  then  nc  w,  an^ 
UloQged  to  the  OsneMian  Baae* 
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OHAPTEB    XIX. 

XTHIOPIAK     MIQHTB'     INTIBT  AINVKKTS. 

fbo  UadMipH  of  BItiloptt— Iff  BrulDgi  buldi  ttia  Mil*— EipiritiwM  of  tba  An 
bkD  MlRtaM-TlK  Btor;  of  tti*  ButUiu  ZoMda  ud  lb*  WooAviltv-ClurMtal 
gftlM  AimUu  IUm— BiUgkm. 

■•  rcr  n  wH  In  Uh  n>li1«  prtDW 
Of  nod  Hinmn  Al-BwMd.'— Tmbwism. 

With  my  voyage  on  the  Ethiopian  Nile  a  thread  of  romano* 
waa  woven,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now  beoome 
QiUve  to  me,  greatly  added  to  the  charm  of  the  jooniey.  My 
nighte'  eotertainmenta  were  better  than  the  A.rabiaa  The 
moon  was  at  the  full,  aud  although,  during  the  day,  a  light 
oorth-wiud  filled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell  oalm  at  miuet, 
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nd  iwuuiied  so  fbr  two  or  three  houra.  Daring  tfie  afkow 
noon,  I  lay  stretdied  on  my  oarpet  on  the  deck,  1  joking 
duoagh  half-eloeed  eyes  on  the  glittering  river  and  his  bftnka. 
Thi  western  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Paradise-Hso  green« 
PC  bright,  so  heaped  with  the  deep,  cool  foliage  of  majestio 
•jtiamores  and  endless  clusters  of  palms.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beautifnl  pafans  since  leaving  Minyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt 
There  they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceeding  richness  and 
glory  of  these.  The  son  shone  hot  in  a  olondless  blue  heaven, 
and  the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  deamess,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape 
were  as  if  enamelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  their  in- 
toxicating depth  and  splendor.  When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell — 
oxoept  a  breeze  jnst  strong  enough  to  shake  the  creamy  odor 
oat  of  the  parple  bean-blossoms — and  the  snn  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came  ip  the  other  side  of 
heaven,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  sach  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  palms  were  loftiest  and  moat 
thickly  dostered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Aehmet  then  spread  my  carpet  and  piled  my  eashions  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  as 
I  lay,  I  oonld  see  the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  t&e  broad  wake  of  the 
■OOD,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
nft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
She  sqnshine  which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
halted  nea^  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmj 
npoio  of  the  soene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  of  a  jaokal 
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ppawBog  along  the  edge  of  the  Dee^i  Aobmei  ciowad  his 
legs  beeide  me  on  the  eand,  and  Ali,  who  at  eaoh  timei  had 
apeoial  diarge  of  m j  pipe,  sat  at  mj  feet,  ready  to  repleniah  il 
aa  often  as  oooasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after  gathering  drj 
palm-leayes  and  the  resinonB  branches  of  the  mimoea,  kindled 
a  fire  beside  some  neighboring  patoh  of  dookhfif  and  squatted 
around  it,  smoking  and  chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  ibeii 
gossip  might  not  disturb  my  meditations.  Their  white  tur- 
bans and  lean  dark  fftoes  were  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
by  the  red  fire-light,  and  oompleted  the  reality  of  a  pietni€ 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  dreams. 

On  the  first  of  these  eyenings,  after  my  pipe  had  been  filled 
for  the  third  time,  Achmet,  finding  that  I  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  break  the  silenoe,  and  rightly  jud^ng  that  I  would 
rather  listen  than  talk,  addressed  ma  '*  Master,"  said  he,  '*  I 
know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story-teUers  relate  in  the  oof- 
fee-houses  of  Cairo.  If  you  wiU  give  me  permission,  I  will 
tell  you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  diverting,'*  "  £x- 
oellentl''  said  I;  ^'nothing  will  please  me  better,  prorided 
you  tell  them  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  us,  and  wheneyer  I  cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will 
interrupt  you,  and  you  shall  explain  tiiem  as  well  as  you  ean, 
in  English."  He  immediately  commenced,  and  while  those 
eyoning  calms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living  experience  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyiafa 
viaion,  when  I  first  hung  over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  Afirioan  mood,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  aeeraed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  fiowers  of  Eastera 
romance  with  a  sest  unknown  before.     After  my  recent  reoep 
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liofD  as  a  king  of  the  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Berbofi  it  was 
•ot  difficult  to  imagine  myself  Shahriar,  the  Saltan  of  the  In- 
dies, especially  as  the  moon  showed  me  my  tnrbaned  shadow 
on  the  sand.  If  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  was  not 
studded  with  jewels,  and  ii  the  serf  which  held  my  coffee-cap 
was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it  was  all  the  same  by  moonlight. 
Achmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  below  my  throne,  was 
SheLerasade,  and  Ali,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  her  sister,  Dinar- 
nde ;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  imagination  could  not 
stretch  quite  so  far.  In  this  respect,  Shabriar  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  difference  between  my 
dusky  yixier,  and  his  yixier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satisfao* 
tion  occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying :  *'  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
recount  to  me  one  of  those  delightful  stories  you  know.'^ 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a  charm  which  sepa> 
rates  them  from  all  other  nights  I  have  known.  The  stories 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro- 
longed from  one  day  to  another.  One  of  them,  in  &ct,  was 
"  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Achmet,  diffe^ 
ing  slightly  from  the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  evei 
been  translated,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met's  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  r^ret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expression  have 
leeaped  me,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  produot 
of  the  age  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Nighta 

11 
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^  Ton  already  know,  my  Haster,"  Aohmet  begaii|  **  An 
many  hundred  yean  ago  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  governed 
by  a  oaliph,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  great  Caliph^  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of  his  day,  bat  the 
wisest  that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  our  Prophel| 
Mohammed,  whose  name  be  exalted  1  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own ;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  sends 
upon  the  earth  are  few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heayen.  Since  the  days 
of  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  eyen  the  prophet  Solo- 
mon could  not  help  but  honor,  there  was  no  woman  equal  in 
rirtue  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide).  The 
Oaliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on  all  important  matters* 
and  her  prudence  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
government  of  his  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

-'  But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  Al-Rasohid  and  the 
Sultana  Zubeydeh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — ^may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever ! — ^were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent  The  Oaliph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  frequently  led  him 
to  commit  acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zubeydeh,  with  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was  often  so 
little  discreet  as  to  say  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Oommander  of  the  FaithfuL 

"  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  both  seated 
in  a  window  of  the  hareem^  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
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wt  Baghdad.     The  Caliph  waa  in  tm  ill-humori  for  a  heavtifiil 
Qeorgiau  slaTe  whom  his  viaier  had  reoentlj  brought  him,  hao 
disappeared  from  the  harem,  and  he  saw  in  this  the  work  of 
Zobeydeh,  who  was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her  beauty. 
Now  as  they  were  sitting  there,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
a  poor  wood-cutter  came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon 
his  head.     His  body  was  lean  with  poverty,  and  his  only 
clothing  was  a  tattered  cloth,  bound  around  his  waist.    But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in  passing  through  the 
wood  where  he  had  oolleeted  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seised 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so  hardened  by  toil  that 
they  resembled  the  hoofs  of  a  camel,  and  he  neither  felt  the 
iSeth  of  ^e  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he  was  still  dragging  it. 
after  him  as  he  walked.    The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he  be> 
held  this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed :  ^  See,  0  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  1  there  is  the  man's  wife!'    'Whatl'  exclaim- 
ed Haroun,  with  sudden  wrath :   '  Is  the  wife  then  a  serpent 
to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?     Thou  serpent,  because  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be-> 
cause  thou  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  shalt  take  the  serpent's  place !'    Zubeydeh  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak  would  but  in- 
crease the  Caliph's  anger.     Haroun  clapped  his  hands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  appeared.    *  Here 
Mesrour  1 '  said  he, '  take  this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as  his  wife,  whom  the  Ca- 
liph hath  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

^  Mearoor  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head, 
in  token  of  obedience.  He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh,  who 
fOie,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  as  is  wors 
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by  the  wives  of  the  poor,  and  followed  hint  When  they  Lie 
orei  taken  the  wood-cutter,  Meeronr  delirered  to  him  the  mea 
aagf  J  of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Znbeydeh. 
'  Tliere  is  no  God  bat  God P  said  the  poor  man;  'bat  how 
can  I  'support  a  wife — I,  who  can  soarody  live  by  my  own  lar 
borsf*  'Dost  thou  dare  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  ^e 
Faithfol  ?'  cried  Mesroar,  in  sodi  a  savage  tone,  that  the  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot;  bat  Zabeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said :  '  Take  me  with  thee,  O  Man !  since  it  is  the 
Caliph's  will  I  will  serve  thee  fsithfolly,  and  perhaps  the 
boracD  of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened  throogh  me.'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
bouse,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  bat 
tw9  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  his  bundle, 
went  out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rice  and  a  little  salt^ 
und  brought  a  jar  of  water  from  the  fonnuun.  This  was  all  he 
could  afford,  and  Zabeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  cooked  it  and  placed  it  before  him.  Bat  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  him, 
she  refused,  saying :  *  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  me,  in  return,  that  th«Hi 
wilt  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  &ce,  nor  to  enter  that  room, 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  apartment.  I  am  not  without 
teaming,  0  Man  I  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee.' 

**  The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence, perceived  from  the  words  of  Zabeydeh  that  she  was  a 
superior  person,  and,  judging  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  her  counsel,  promised  at  onoe  all  that  she  denied 
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Bk  then  deoUured,  ihat  m  she  intended  to  take  ohaige  of  Ui 

honaeholdy  he  must  gi^e  to  her,  erery  evening,  all  the  money 

he  had  reoeived  for  his  wood  daring  the  day.     The  man  eon 

seated  to  this  likewise,  produced  a  handful  of  copper  eoina^ 

which  altogether  amounted  to  only  one  piastre— hut  you  must 

know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroun  Al- 

ftaaehid,  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now-a-daya 

Thus  they  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the  wood-euttei 

going  to  the  forest  every  day,  and  paying  his  gains  every  night 

into  the  hands  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  miserahle  house  clean 

and  eomfortahle  and  prepared  his  food.     She  managed  things 

vith  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enahled  to  save  two  paras 

every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.    When  she 

bad  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 

wood-cutter,  saying :  '  Oo  now  to  the  market  and  huy  thee  an 

UB  with  this  money.     Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  as 

much  wood  as  before,  and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  the  gnat 

which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothing. 

^Bj  Allah!*    exclaimed  the  wood-cutter;   'thou  art  a  won* 

derfiil  woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.* 

^  He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  ordered,  and  was  now  en 
abled  to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  himi  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
U)  his  pillau  of  rice,  but  still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy, 
thai  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  three  asses  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting 
vood.  One  evening,  as  the  asses  came  home  with  their  loads, 
"ibeydeh  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fra* 
uiee,like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  examining  it 
«e  closely,  she  found  that  it  was  a  most  preoicus  article^ 
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in  flMk,  that  it  had  been  eat  firom  one  of  thoee  epioy  ireee  whidi 
sprang  np  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  npon  the  Earth,  as  he 
bewailed  his  ezpolsion  from  Paradise.  For  at  that  time  the 
juioee  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
bis  tears  were  flavored  by  them — which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  spioes  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Serendib  and  India.  Zu- 
bejdeh  asked  of  the  wood-cutter :  '  To  whom  dost  thou  sell  this 
wood  ?'  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  purchased 
by  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  tiian 
for  the  common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his  rice.  '  The 
accursed  Jews  1 '  she  exclaimed :  '  Qo  thou  to  them  inunedi- 
ately,  and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Oadi  of  defraud- 
ing a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  this 
wood  henceforth,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they  have  paid 
before  1 ' 

<<  The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merchants, 
who,  when  they  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed  to  pay  him  all  that 
he  demanded.  The  wood-cutter  now  brought  home  every 
night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious  wood,  and  paid  to 
Zubeydeh  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 
nan  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
nim  how  to  read  and  write.  He  had  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  time,  and  had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  oonver* 
sation  of  Zubeydeh,  that  he  was  quite  like  another  person,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recognised 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  hir 
anger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  effort  to  recover  hofi 
was  unable  to  find  any  traoe  of  him.     Mesrour  sou^t  day  and 
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night  toTongh  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  hut  as  Zubeydeh  D«?if 
left  the  wood-oatter's  house,  all  hie  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Oaliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

"  One  day,  as  the  wood*oatter  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest 
he  was  met  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  '  Bat,'  said  he.  '  I  make  my  living  from  the  wood 
which  the  asses  earry  to  the  city.'  ^  What  profit. do  yon  make 
apon  each  load  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  '  If  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often  make  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-entter 
'  Well,'  said  the  men,  '  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias- 
tres as  the  hire  of  each  ass,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary  offer,  was  about 
to  accept  it  at  once,  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
ill  things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  suob 
a  step  without  her  consent.  He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
to  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  '  Too 
have  done  right,  O  my  lord  I '  said  Zubeydeh :  '  I  commend 
jour  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
the  offer  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  asses 
iDd  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persons 
ihould  not  return.' 

^  Now  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated  robbers,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave 
m  one  of  the  neighboring  mountaina  They  hired  the  donkeys 
m  order  to  transport  this  treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they 
had  taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  rich  foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
pyrems  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of  the  wicked  to  prosper 
V  a  time^  only  that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter  ruin 
il  the  last.     The  robbers  went  to  their  secret  cave  with  ths 
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donkfljB  and  loaded  thorn  with  all  their  Bpoilfl — gieat  eaeks  ef 
gold,  of  rabies,  diamonds  and  emeraldB,  whioh  the  beasts  wen 
Boaroely  strong  enough  to  cany.  On  their  way  to  the  rivef 
Mow  Baghdad,  where  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  I  wo  of 
them  stopped  to  drink  at  a  well,  while  ihe  other  went  on  with 
ihe  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other :  ''  Let  ua  kill 
our  comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater  treasora"  He  at 
once  agreed,  and  they  had  no  sooner  overtaken  the  third  rob* 
her,  than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  made  his  head 
fly  from  his  body.  The  two  then  prooeeded  together  for  a 
short  distance,  when  the  murderer  said  :  '  I  must  have  more 
than  half  of  the  treasnre,  beoaose  I  killed  our  comrade.'  *  If 
you  begin  by  cUdming  more  than  half,  yoa  will  in  the  ead 
claim  the  whole,'  said  the  other  robber,  who  refiised  to  agree. 
They  presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their  swords,  and 
after  fighting  for  some  time,  both  of  them  reoMved  so  many 
woonds  that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

''The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was  diiving  them  any 
longer,  took,  from  habit,  the  road  to  the  wood-eatter's  hoiue, 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  treasure  upon  their  baoks 
Great  was  the  amaasement  of  their  master,  who,  at  Zubeydeh's 
command,  carried  the  heavy  sacks  into  the  house.  But  when 
he  had  opened  one  of  them,  and  the  splendor  of  the  jewels  fill- 
ed  the  whole  room,  Zubeydeh  exclaimed:  '€k>d  is  great  1 
Now,  indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
that  His  hand  hurries  my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  comple- 
tion.' But,  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  the  rob 
hers,  and  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  treasure  would  have 
his  loss  proclaimed  in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to  keep  the 
laeks  dosed  for  the  space  of  a  moon,  after  whiidu  aooarding  It 
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dit  law,  they  would  beoome  her  propeHy,  if  they  had  not  been 
elaimed  in  the  meao  time.  Of  oonne,  no  proolamation  of  tht 
loos  wme  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  oonsidered  that 
she  had  a  just  right  to  the  treasore,  which,  upon  computation 
proTed  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Oaliph  Haroun  Al- 
Baaehid. 

^*  She  commanded  the  wood-cntter  to  send  her  at  once  the 
most  renowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
build,  exactlj  opposite  to  the  Caliph's  Palace,  another  palace 
which  shonld  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the 
workmen,  she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
*  If  men  ask,'  said  she, '  for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
(ell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign  king.'  The  architect 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
siructions  so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  palace  was  finished. 
The  like  of  it  had  neyer  been  seen,  and  the  Oaliph's  palace 
faded  before  its  magnificence  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fades 
when  the  sun  has  risen  aboye  the  horison.  The  walls  were  of 
marble,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl ; 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  tiie  eye 
eould  not  look  upon  them ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  Uie  oourt-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water,  which  diffused 
in  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  *  Truly  it  resembles  Para* 
disc;  or  is  it  the  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasuref 
flf  King  Sheddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  this  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
ho  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  I ' 

*  During  the  building  of  the  palace,  Znbeydeh  employed 

!!• 
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Uie  best  ntMrters  in  teaohing  the  wood^mUer  all  tke  aooompUdi 
meiita  whioh  his  prosent  oondition  required  thai  he  ahoold  po» 
•eaa.  In  a  short  time  he  was  a  very  pattern  of  elegance  in  hia 
manner ;  hia  words  were  choioe  and  spoken  with  dignity  and 
propriety,  and  his  demeanor  was  that  of  one  bom  to  command 
rather  than  to  obey.  When  she  had  snoceeded  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  vrishes,  she  oommenoed  teaohing  him  to  play  ehessi 
and  spent  several  hours  a  day  in  this  manner,  until  he  finally 
played  with  a  skill  equal  to  her  own.  By  this  time,  the  palace 
was  completed,  and  after  having  purchased  horses  and  slaTca, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  princely 
household,  Zubeydeh  and  the  wood-cutter  took  possession  of  it 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  observed  by 
the  Caliph,  Zubeydeh  bade  the  wood-cuttw  remember  the 
promise  he  had  made  her.  She  still  retained  her  own  apart- 
ments, with  a  number  of  fnnale  slaves  to  attend  her,  and  she 
now  presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming  a  prince,  twenty 
Circassian  girls,  each  one  fairer  than  the  morning-star. 

''The  next  morning  she  called  the  wood-cutter,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus :  '  You  see,  my  lord  1  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  misery  I  found  you,  and  how, 
by  your  following  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  in- 
tend to  exalt  you  still  higher,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 
not  be  frustrated,  I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that  you  will  obey 
me  in  all  things,  for  a  month  from  this  time.'  Zubeydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune 
may  change  a  man's  character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah  granted  him  as  a  boon. 
But  the  wood-cutter  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  said :  *  0 
Queen  I  it  is  for  you  to  command,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey 
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\ja  hare  tau^t  me  understanding  and  wisdom ;    you  have 
firen  me  the  wealth  of  kings.     May  Allah  forget  me,  if  I  for 
get  to  giye  you,  in  return,  gratitude  and  obedience.'    '60 
then,'  oontinued  Zubeydeh,  ^  mount  this  horse,  and  attended 
by  twenty  slaves  on  horseback,  visit  the  coffee-house  in  the 
great  basaar.     Take  with  thee  a  purse  of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way,  scatter  a  handful  occa- 
sionally among  the  beggars.     Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house, 
where  thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  player 
of  chess.     He  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  him, 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  eugage  him  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.     Thou  wilt  win ;    but  pay  him  the  thousand 
pieces  as  if  thou  hadst  lost,  give  two  hundred  pieces  to  the 
master  of  the  ooffee-house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among 
khe  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  the  beggars.' 
"  The  wood-cutter  performed  all  that  Zubeydeh  commanded. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Yisier's  son,  won  the  game, 
yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  as  if  he  had  lost,  and 
then  rode  back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  his  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence,  and  the 
eplendor  of  his  attendance.     Every  day  he  visited  the  coffee- 
house, gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the  master,  two 
bandred  to  the  servants,  and  distributed  six  hundred  among 
the  beggars.     But  the  Yisier's  son,  overcome  with  chagrin  at 
hiB  defeat,  remained  at  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.     These  things  coming  to  the  Vizier's  ear,  he 
Ut  a  great  desire  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  and 
f  oaosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Baghdad ;  and  as  he  believed 
I  vaelf  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world,  he  deter* 
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mined  to  ohallenge  him  to  a  guna     He  thereapon  yisifted  Ilia 

ooffee-hoase,  where  he  had  not  remained  long  when  the  wood- 
ontter  made  hie  appearance,  in  even  greater  splendor  than  b»> 
fore.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  ZubAj. 
deh,  who  was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  Y isier's  challenge  to  play,  for  a  stake  of  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
Vizier  was  fairly  beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid  him  the 
.two  thousaod  pieces  of  gold,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  game,  gave 
away  another  thousand  as  usual,  and  retired  to  his  palace. 

^^  The  Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  his  cha- 
grin, combined  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  brought  the  whole  his' 
tory  to  the  ears  of  Haroun  Al-Raschid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  princo,  not  doubting  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
his  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist. Accordingly  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, with  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  de- 
sired to  offer  his  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  Zubeydeh's  advice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  speedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  to  whom  he 
gavti  such  a  description  of  the  magni&cenoe  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph^s  mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed : 
'  By  Allah  I  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  has  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  his  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own  cap- 
ital 1 "  In  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance, 
and  attended  by  forty  black  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson  silkj 
with  turbans  of  white  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  theii 
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■das.  They  formed  a  double-  row  from  the  court-yard  to  th# 
throne -hall  where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  avenue  thus  form- 
Ad  the  wood-cutter  advanced,  preoeded  by  two  slaves  in  dressei 
of  cloth-of  silver,  who  placed  at  the  Caliph ^s  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  rubies  and  emeralds  of  immense  size.  The 
Caliph,  delighted  with  this  superb  present,  rose,  embraced  the 
supposed  prince,  and  seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cathay.' 

*' After  a  handsome  repast  had  been  served,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  game  of  chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  sldll  in  playing.     ^  After  I  shall  have  played  with 
you,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  1 '    said  the  wood-cutter, 
*  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skill.'     The  Caliph  was  charm- 
ed with  the  modesty  of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to  play.     The  wood-cut- 
ter, although  he  might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph,  suffered 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  game,  which  put  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible.     But  when  the  second  game  had  been  played, 
ud  the  wood-cutter  was  the  victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's &oe  became  dark,  and  his  good-humor  was  gone.     ^  You 
4ie  too  generous  to  your  servant,  0  Caliph  I '  said  he ;  '  had 
yon  not  given  me  this  Muccess  as  an  encouragement,  I  should 
have  lost  a  seoond  time.'     At  these  words  Haroun  smiled,  and 
they  played  a  third  game,  which  the  wood-cutter  purposely  al 
bwed  him  to  win.     Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him  by  Zn- 
^ydeh,  who  said  :  ^  If  thou  permittest  him  to  win  the  first 
gnno,  he  will  be  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayest  venture  to 
Meat  him  on  the  second  gam&     Then,  when  he  has  won  th9 
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fchird  game,  thy  having  been  once  rictorious  will  magnify  Idf 
opinion  of  his  own  skill ;  for  where  we  never  suffer  defeat,  we 
at  last  regard  our  conquests  with  indifference ' 

^*  The  result  was  precisely  as  Zubeydeh  had  predicted 
The  Caliph  was  charmed  with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few 
days  made  him  his  Vizier.  The  wood-cutter  filled  his  exalted 
station  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad.  The  month  of  obedienee 
which  he  promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  she  said  to  him  :  ^  Cease  to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not 
leave  thy  palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the  Caliph 
sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer  that  thou  art  ilL'  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Yixier,  and 
gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instructions,  concerning  what  he 
should  say  and  do. 

*'  Haroun  Al-Raschid  no  sooner  heard  of  the  illness  of  his 
Vizier,  than  he  went  personally  to  his  palace,  to  see  him.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  edifice.  '  Truly,' 
said  he,  striking  his  hands  together,  *  this  man  hath  found 
the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  compels  the  assistance  of  the  ge 
nil  In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  palace  as  this.' 
Ho  found  the  Vizier  reclining  on  a  couch  of  cloth-of-gold,  in  a 
chamber,  the  walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
floor  of  ivory.  There  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  the 
centre,  and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  growing  in  a  vase 
of  crystal.  '  How  is  this  ? '  said  the  Caliph,  seating  himBelf 
on  one  end  of  the  couch ;  ^  a  man  whom  the  genii  serve,  should 
have  the  secrets  of  health  in  bis  hands.'  '  It  is  no  fever,'  said 
the  Vizier ;  ^  but  the  other  day  as  I  was  washing  myself  in  the 
fountain,  before  the  evening  prayor,  I  stooped  too  near  tlie  jss 
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adne  tree,  and  one  of  its  Aotds  Bcratohed  my  lefl  arm. 
'What!'  oried  the  Calipb,  in  amazement;  'tne  Bcratehofa 
Uant  jasmine-thom  has  made  you  ill ! '  '  You  wonder  at  i% 
no  doubt,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I '  said  the  Vizier 
beeaoBe,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensi 
Ue  to  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened  upon  mj 
hi;el.'  '  There  is  no  Gk>d  but  Ood  ! '  exolaimed  Haroun  Al- 
Rasohid,  as  by  these  words  he  reoognized  the  poor  wood-out- 
ter,  who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palace—'  hast 
thou  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where  is  the  wo> 
man  whom  Mesrour,  at  my  command,  brought  to  thee  ? ' 

^^ '  She  is  here  1 '  said  Zubeydeh,  entering  the  door.  She 
tamed  towards  the  Oaliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed  him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Haroun,  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said  :  '  But  thou  art  novr  the  wife  of 
that  man.'  '  Not  so,  great  Oaliph  ! '  exclaimed  the  Yizier 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  face.  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  she 
is  not  less  pure  than  she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
til  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  of  my  fortune  has  grown.*  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet,  and  said :  '  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  re- 
store me  to  the  light  of  your  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am 
not  less  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your  anger  over 
ihadowed  me.  This  honorable  man  has  never  ceased  to  re* 
peek  me.  My  thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to 
tike  the  place  of  the  serpent,  but  I  have  now  shown  you  that 
«  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  stal^  whereon  he 
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leani  for  support;  an  the  oamel,  jrhioh  bringeth  him  riohef ; 
as  the  tent)  whioh  shelters  and  protects  him;  as  the  hath 
which  maketh  him  comely,  and  as  the  lamp,  whereby  his  steps 
are  enlightened.' 

''  Haronn  Al-Rasohid  had  long  smoe  bitterly  repented  of 
his  rashness  and  cruelty.  He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened, 
the  hand  of  Allah,  who  had  turned  that  which  he  had  intended 
nB  a  punishment,  into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh  at 
once  to  his  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cutter,  whom  he  still  retun- 
ed  as  Yisier,  he  gave  his  eldest  dau^ter  in  marriaga  All  the 
citisens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the  festivities,  which  lasted 
two  weeks,  and  the  Galiph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  whioh  is  called  the  Mosque  of  the  ReB> 
toration  to  this  very  day.  The  Yisier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had  taken  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  showed  so  much  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Caliph  never  had  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most happiness  and  concord,  until  they  were  each,  in  turn,  vis- 
ited by  the  Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com> 
panions." 

So  ended  Acbmet's  story ;  but  without  the  moonlight,  tlie 
tall  Ethiopian  palms  and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  aooessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains  little  of  the  charm 
which  I  found  in  the  original  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
vilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  unmistakable  sig- 
net of  the  Orient  They  were  all  characterised  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  Destiny,  which  seems  to  be  the  informing  soul 
af  all  Oriental  literature.  This  belief  affordh  every  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  son» 
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pied  to  make  liberal  use  of  it  There  is  no  haiard  in  sur- 
rounding jour  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers, or  in  heaping  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs, 
when  jou  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  overcome  them. 
He  becomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir* 
eumstances  yield  before  him.  Tou  see,  plainly,  that  he  wac 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is  needed  for  his  success,  it 
is  not  withheld.  Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more  complete  and  striking. 
Yet  with  all  these  violations  of  probability,  the  Oriental  tales 
exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  mvention  and  sparkle  with  touches 
of  genuine  human  nature  The  deep  and  absorbing  interesi 
with  which  the  unlettered  Arabs  listen  to  their  recital — the 
bold  which  they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the  Eastr—at- 
tests  their  value,  as  illustrations  of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  ilo  Religion,  and  Ach- 
met  was  astonished  to  find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mo- 
hammed, but  with  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib,  and  with 
many  incidents  of  the  Prophet's  life,  which  were  new  to  him. 
The  Persian  chronicles  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  all  the 
wonders  related  of  Mohanuned  by  that  solemn  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  Bekr,  came  up  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
read  them.     We  compared  notes,  he  repeated  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  discussed  the 
Mtore  of  their  faith,  but  always  ended  by  passing  beyond  Pro- 
phet and  Apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good  God,  who  is 
Bijui^y  merciful  to  all  men.     I  couid  sincerely  adopt  the  first 
rtiek  of  his  &ith:   ''La  iOah  iV  Allah P'    <«  There  is  no 
^  but  Gody**  while  he  was  equally  ready  to  accept  the  first 
munandment  of  mine. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

FBOM      6HBNDY      TO      KHARTOUM. 

Anrlvil  at  tthendy—Appearanoe  of  tho  Town  Bhendj  in  Formor  Dajs— lie  Ibooh  at 
EI  Meteinmft^Tbe  Nile  beyond  Shendjr— Flesh  Diet  n.  Yegetablee— We  Eaeat-^ 
Shipwreck— A  Walk  oo  Shore— The  Rapids  of  Derreira— pjebel  Oerri— Tte 
Twelfth  Cataraoi— Night  In  the  MoonUln  Oorgo— Crooodllee— A  Drink  ofMaraecii 
-Uy  Birth-Day— Fair  Wind— Approach  to  Khartoam— The  Janetion  of  the  Two 
NUes— Appearanoe  of  the  City— We  Drop  Aneh». 

The  morning  after  visiting  the  mins  of  Mero€  I  reached  tht 
old  Ethiopian  town  of  Shendy.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  riyer,  but  the  massive  fort  and  palace  of  the  Governor  are 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Several  spreading  sycamore  trees 
gave  a  grace  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
dull  and  tame.  Naked  Ethiopians  were  fishing  or  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  they  held  theii 
long,  scarlet-edged  mantles  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  fine,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideoo*  faces,  but  symmetrical  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  us  from  the  bank  before 
tiie  palace,  and  several  personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  the  Governor  himself,  were  hailiiig  the  temy 
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bo%t,  which  wafl  just  about  patting  off  vrith  a  heavy  load  of  Dfr 
liTeflL 

We  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  laDdiDg-place  just  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  coyerod  with  fields 
of  encumbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  with  white  and 
purple  blossoms  and  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  beee. 
Achmet,  the  rai's  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — ^the  famous 
Shendy,  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  regions  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  Dar-Fur.  On  the  way  we  met  numbers  of 
women  with  water-jars.  They  wore  no  veils,  but  certainly 
needed  them,  for  their  faces  were  of  a  broad,  semi-negro  char- 
acter, and  repulsively  plain.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  along  a  low,  sandy  ridge,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  though  it  probably  does  not  contain  more  than  ton 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mud,  of  course,  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  are  the  same  circular  to- 
kids  of  mats  and  palm-sticks  as  I  had  already  noticed  in  the 
smaller  villages.  The  only  decent  dwelling  which  1  saw  had 
been  just  erected  by  a  Bongolese  merchant.  There  was  a 
mosque,  with  a  low  mud  minaret,  but  neither  iu  this  nor  in 
any  .other  respect  did  the  place  compare  with  £1  Mekheyref 
The  baiaar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  through  the 
centre,  shaded  with  mats,  and  stalls  on  either  side,  some  of 
which  contained  donkeys  and  others  merchants.  The  goods 
displayed  were  principally  blue  and  white  cotton  stuffs  of  coarse 
quality,  beads,  trinkets  and  the  like.  It  was  market-day,  but 
die  people  had  not  yet  assembled.  A  few  screens  of  matting, 
treeted  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
Bitde.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  that  of  poverty 
iDd  desertion.    Beyond  the  dusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall 
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irhioL  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  the  Deeert  ei 
tended  to  the  horiion — a  hot,  white  plain,  dotted  with  clompl 
of  thorns.  On  onr  return  to  the  boat,  the  rais  pointed  out  the 
spot  where,  in  1822,  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  bam« 
ed  to  death  hj  Mek  Nemr  (Ring  Leopard),  the  last  monarch 
of  Shendy.  The  bloody  revenge  taken  by  Mohanuned  Bey 
Uefterdar  (son-in-law  of  Mohammed  Ali),  for  that  act,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  gOTem- 
ment  in  Soud&n  was  fixed  at  Rhartonm,  which  in  a  few  yearp 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Shendy  and  El  Meteroma. 

Burokbardt,  who  visited  Shendy  during  the  rmgn  of  King 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  ui 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  pros 
perity,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  chief  slave-marts  of  Central  Africa,  in  which  respect  it  has 
since  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Pjidda  and 
the  other  Arabian  ports,  by  way  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  through  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hallengas  and  Haden- 
doas.  Mek  Nemr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  of  the 
I>jaaleyn  tribe,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Beni  Koreish,  ot 
Yemen,  and  still  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  enabled  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 

The  palace  of  the  Governor,  which  was  a  building  of  oon 


fideraUe  extent^  had  heayy  eireular  bastions,  wUch  weze  d» 
fended  by  eannon.  Its  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
bad  settled  aronnd  it,  forming  a  small  village  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
raniinded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  return  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
reach  Khartonm  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Goyemor,  but  sent  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Tagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
former  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
and  Dongola  through  the  Beyooda  Desert.  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rai's  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  sta£f,  and  dressed  like  the 
meanest  Arab,  although  he  was  shekh  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
and  had  a  servant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  him. 
The  boat  of  Khalim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
ehanged.  The  tropical  rains  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou< 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
IB  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
frarden  land.  The  plains  extending  inward  from  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  inhabi: 
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lanii  ealtiTtte  bat  a  Dftrrow  strip  of  beans  and  doom  akmg 
the  river,  bat  own  immeiiBe  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
a&rd  their  principal  sostenance.  I  noticed  many  fields  of  the 
grain  called  dookkn^  of  which  they  plant  a  larger  quantity  than, 
of  dournL  Mutton,  however,  b  the  Ethiopian's  greatest  deli* 
cacj.  Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  wannest  climates  in 
the  world,  th<;  people  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel- 
drivers,  whose  principal  food  is  dourra,  are,  notwithstttnding  a 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  children,  when  com- 
pared with  an  able-bodied  European,  and  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakness  to  their  diet  This  is  a  &ot  for  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  explain.  My  experienoe  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  small  share  of  my 
personal  health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  had  not  shaken  in  the  least, 
to  the  fact  of  my  having  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

After  leaving  Shendy,  the  Nile  makes  a  bend  to  the  west^  and 
we  went  along  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  with  a  side-wind.  The 
shores  were  not  so  highly  cultivated  as  those  we  had  passed, 
and  low  hills  of  yellow  sand  began  to  show  themselves  on 
either  hand.  The  villages  were  groups  of  mud  tokulsj  with 
high,  conical  roofs,  and  the  negro  type  of  face  appeared  much 
more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants — ^the  result  of  amalga 
mation  with  slaves.  We  saw  numbers  of  young  crocodiles 
which  my  sailors  delighted  to  frighten  by  shouting  and  throw« 
ing  sticks  at  them,  as  they  sunned  themselves  on  the  sand. 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  the  quiet  little  coves 
along  the  shore  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dashed  down  to  within  a  yard 
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rf  dw  deok  in  ik«  attempt  to  soatoh  a  piece  of  my  black  ram, 
vliidi  Beshir  had  just  killed. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north,  as  we  reached  a  twist  in 
the  riyer,  where  oar  course  for  sereral  miles  lay  to  the  north- 
west,  obliging  the  men  to  take  in  sail  and  tow  the  Tessel.  They 
hsd  reached  the  turning-point  and  the  sail  was  blowing  loop** 
while  two  sailors  lay  out  on  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  tc 
reef,  when  a  violent  gust  pulled  the  rope  out  of  the  hands  of 
tbe  man  on  shore,  and  we  were  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
steersman  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  whieh  lay  opposite,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we 
oould  not  reach  it.  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nile  was  rough  with 
"V^Tes.  Between  the  island  and  the  southern  shore  lay  a  clus- 
ter of  sharp,  black  rocks,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  appeared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  them.  The  rais  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of  '*  0  Prophet !  0  Apostle ! "  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  fate ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us.  Our 
bow  just  graced  the  edge  of  the  last  rock,  and  we  were  blown 
across  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  we  struck  hard  upon  the 
sand  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  hours,  until  the  wind 
abated.  I  was  vexed  and  impatient  at  first,  but  remembering 
tbe  effect  of  a  pipe  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  and 
ioon  became  calm  enough  to  exclaim :  ^Mt  is  the  will  of  Allah  1  '^ 

WhOe  the  boat  was  making  such  slow  headway,  I  went 
ashore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  among  the  fields  of  bcana 
lad  donrra.  The  plains  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  thorn-  trees,  and  only  needed  irrigation  tc 
bk)om  as  a  garden.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  bean-fields  alive 
with  bees,  and  the  wind  took  a  rich  summer  fragrance  from  lh« 
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white  and  purple  blossoms.  Near  one  of  the  hats  I  aeooatal 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  among  the  dourra.  She  told  mc 
that  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
tearing  her  the  charge  of  their  two  children.  He  had  alsc 
taken  her  three  cows  and  given  them  to  his  new  wife,  so  that 
her  only  means  of  support  was  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  sdl 
it  in  the  villages.  I  gave  her  a  few  piastres,  which  she  receiv 
ed  gratefully.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend  of 
the  river,  and  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  wind,  whieh  bj  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  during 
the  gale  overtook  us,  by  walking  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
ujiles  and  swimming  one  of  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  became  broken  and  hilly,  occa- 
sionally overhung  by  bluffs  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  there  was  a  wall,  which  the  rais 
pointed  out  to  me  as  kadeem  (ancient),  but  it  appeared  too 
dilapidated  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit 

On  the  following  day,  the  scenery  became  remarkably  wild 
and  picturesque.  After  passing  the  village  of  Derreira,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Nile  was  studded  with  islands  of  various  siaes 
rising  like  hillocks  from  the  water,  and  all  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetatioa  The  mimosa,  the  acacia,  the  palm, 
the  sycamore  and  the  nehbuk  flourished  together'  in  rank 
growth,  with  a  profusion  of  smaller  shrubs,  and  all  were  mat* 
ted  together  with  wild  green  creepers,  which  dropped  their 
long  streamers  of  pink  and  purple  blossoms  into  the  water. 
Reefs  of  black  rock,  over  which  the  waves  foamed  impetuouf 
ly,  made  the  navigation  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  bank^ 
of  the  river  were  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
rank  grassy  above  which  the  rustling  blades  of  the  dourra  |^i 
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tered  in  the  sun.  The  oonutrj  was  rhicklj  populated,  and  the 
mhabiiants  were  moetlj  of  the  Shygheean  tribe — ^from  Dar 
Shygheea,  the  region  between  Dongola  and  Berber.  The  sakiaa 
were  tended  by  Dinka  slayes,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
coarse,  brutish  fact^s.  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo* 
site  the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  collected  all  their  live 
slockf  but  for  what  purpos^e  I  could  not  learn.  The  shore  wan 
eovered  with  hundi-eds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefally  kept  in  separate  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap» 
proached  Djebel  Gerri,  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  ahead  of  uSi 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
Boontain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  land« 
scape,  made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  wan 
a  rapk),  extending  half-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
it  a  iheBal  (cataract),  although  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
than  the  cataracts  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Halfa.  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
m  the  Twelfth  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  last  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  high  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  rock.  At  sunset  we  were  completely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  from  aU  quarters  by  turns,  and  jammed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  dense  beds  of  long,  dry  grass,  and  as  we  lay 
Boored  to  the  rocks,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spito  of 
he  raises  warnings  that  I  shonid  £a\\  in  with  lions  and  ser» 
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pentB.  I  lajr  down  in  tJie  warm  grass,  and  watdied  the  shad 
0W8  deepen  in  the  blac-k  gorgt',  as  the  twilight  died  awaj.  Tfaa 
wUczak  or  crocodile-bird  twittered  along  the  shore,  and,  after 
it  became  quite  dark,  the  stillness  whs  oceasionallj  broken  by 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamus,  as  he  thrust  his  huge  bead  above 
water,  or  by  the  yell  of  a  hyena  prowling  among  the  hills.  Talk 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  traveller's  adventures  in  8ti:ang^ 
lands !  There  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  living  them : 
neither  the  anticipation  nor  the  memory  of  such  a  scene  as  I 
witnessed  that  evening,  cm  approach  the  fa<«cination  of  the 
reality.  I  was  awakened  after  midnight  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  looking  out  of  my  shelter  as  I  lay,  could  see  that 
we  were  slowly  p:liding  through  the  foldings  of  the  stony  moun^ 
tains.  The  moon  rode  high  Hnd  bright,  over  the  top  of  a  peak 
in  front,  and  the  sound  of  my  prow,  as  it  occasionally  grated- 
against  the  rocks,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  wild  pass. 
Once  the  wind  fell,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to 
a  rock,  but  before  morning  we  had  emerged  from  the  mountains 
and  were  moored  to  the  bank,  to  await  daylight  for  the  passage 
of  the  last  rapid. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  pass  lies  an  island,  which  rises  into  a 
remarkable  conical  peak,  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  height. 
It  is  called  the  Howyan  (thii-st  assuaged),  while  a  lofky  summit 
of  the  range  of  Gerri  bears  the  name  of  DfeM  Jitshikn  (the 
Mountain  of  Thirst).  The  latter  stands  on  a  basis  of  arid 
sand,  whence  its  name,  but  the  Rowykn  is  encircled  by  the 
arms  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Wady  Beit-Naga,  some  three  <»r  four 
hours'  journey  eastward  from  the  river,  are  the  mined  temples 
of  Naga  and  Mesowurkt,  descril^ed  by  Hoskins.  The  date  of 
their  erection  has   been  ascertained  by  Lepsius  to  be  coeval 
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with  that  of  Meroe.  We  here  saw  many  crocodiles,  basking  oi 
the  warm  sand-baoks.  One  group  of*  five  were  enormous  inon- 
Bters,  three  of  them  being  at  least  fifteen,  and  the  other  two 
twenty  feet  in  length.  They  lazily  dragged  their  long  bodies 
ttito  the  water  as  we  approached,  but  returned  after  we  had 
passed.  The  sikzaks  were  hopping  familiarly  about  them,  on 
the  ^and^and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  service  to  the  croco^ 
dilea  in  the  manner  related  by  the  Arabs. 

The  river  was  still  studded  with  islands — some  mere  frag- 
ments of  rock  covered  with  bushes,  and  some  large  level  tracta, 
tfeorishing  with  rich  fields  of  cotton  and  dourra.     About  noon, 
we  passed  a  village  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  I  sent  Ali  and 
Beshir  ashore  to  procure  supplies,  for  my  ram  was  finished. 
Ali  found  only  one  fowl,  which  the  people  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
but,  Turk-like,  he  took  it  forcibly  and  gave  them  the  usual 
price.    Beshir  found  some  mareetOy  a  fermented  drink  made 
of  dourra,  and  for  two  piastres  procured  two  jars  of  it,  holding 
two  gallons  each,  which  were  brought  down  to  the  boat  by  a 
pair  of  sturdy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  almost  a  match 
for  Bakhita.     The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flavor  and  very 
little  intoxicating  property.     I  noticed,  however,  that  after 
Beshir  had  drank  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
more  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  lived  in  EUMetemma,  and  who  bore  the  charming  name 
«f  Gammero-Betahadjero.     Bakhita,  after  drinking  an  equal 
fwrtioD,  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  my  white  sheep,  which 
bad  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adorning  her  head, 
bat  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  for  the 
nvpoee  of  buying  mntton-fat. 
As  the  wind  ftU,  at  smuet,  we  reached  a  long  sl<^  cf 
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fDowj  8and|  on  the  isbnd  of  Aussee.  Achmet  went  to  die 
huts  of  the  inhabitants,  where  he  was  kindlj  received  and  fiu> 
ftiahed  with  milk.  I  walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down  tJie 
beautiful  beach,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  evening  air,  heavj 
with  delicious  odors.  The  glassy  Nile  beside  me  reflected  the 
last  orange-re<)  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  stai>  burning 
with  a  white,  sparry  lustre,  made  a  long  track  of  light  acroee 
his  breast  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  birthday — ^the  fourth 
time  I  had  spent  my  natal  anniversary  in  a  foieign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  Germany,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  wild  heart  of  Africa.  Th^ 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  all. 

When  I  returned  to  the  vessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
eushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  Ali  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  evening  entertainment  commenced :  I  was  listening  to  an 
Arabian  tale,  and  watching  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  the 
wind  came  up  with  a  sadden  gust  and  blew  out  the  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kicked  over  the  brands,  the 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  on  board,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  river  with  light  hearts.  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  and  found  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  safl- 
ing  between  low  shores  covered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  c^ndy 
island  lay  in  front.  The  rais  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  distant.  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum  I  We  reached  the  point  of  the 
broad,  level  island  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  two  Nilea, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  the  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
ttie  city.    A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nfle,  paeaed 
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m  on  the  right,  and  another,  bound  for  Khartoum,  led  us  up 
the  Blue  Nile.  The  proper  division  between  the  two  rivers  ia 
the  point  of  land  upon  which  Khartoum  is  built,  but  the  chan* 
nel  separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  streams  do  not  fully  meet  and  mingle  their  waters  till  the 
bland  is  passed. 

The  citj  presented  a  picturesque — ^and  to  mj  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  mud  huts  of  the   Ethiopian  villages — a  really 
stately  appearance,  as  we  drew  near.     The  line  of  buildings 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  many  of 
the  houses  were  embowered  in  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  orange 
and  tamarind  trees.     The  Palace  of  the  Pasha  had  a  certaia 
appearance  of  dignity,  though   its    walls  were  only  unburnt 
brick,  and  his  hareemy  a  white,  two-story  building,  looked  cool 
and  elegant  amid  the  palms  that  shaded  it.     Egyptian  soldiers, 
in  their  awkward,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  the 
bank  before  the  Palace,  and  slaves  of  inky  blackness,  resplen* 
dent  in  white  and  red  livery,  were  departing  on  donkeys  on 
their  various  errands.    The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  at 
short  intervals  by  water-mills,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  and 
women  with  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  up  and 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow 
kmes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.    The  boat  of 
the  Governor  of  Berber,  rowed  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 
from  shore,  and  moved  slowly  down  stream,  against  the  north 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gar^ 
iesk  of  the  Catholic  Mission.     It  was  the  twelilh  of  January; 
I  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  in  twenty* 
^  days,  and  from  Cairo  in  fifty-eeven* 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

LIFB    IN    KHARTOUIC. 

I  TlBff^A  Renoontra— 8«are]i  tar  a  Bonao— The  AuBtriftii  Oonsnlw 
— PwuilpMou  of  hlf  Rerideoee— The  Gwden— The  HeDagerfe— Barbule  INnnp  •■! 
Slate    Ptetoreeqae  Ohuectir  of  the  SoeAety  of  KheitoQBi— Voandatfon  end  Qvmrlk 
of  the  Olty— Iti  Appeannoe— The  PopnhUioa— Unhealthlneee  of  the  Clhnete 
hmmnMj  of  BthSoplan  Chleftaine— TUt  of  Tvo  8h«>lche— Dinner  and  Hrewoclca. 

At  the  time  of  mj  arrival  in  Khartoum^  there  were  Dot  mote 
than  a  doseo  vessels  in  port,  and  the  onlj  one  which  would  pasa 
for  respectable  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha  s  dahabijeh.  I  had 
but  an  open  merchant-boat,  jet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gave  it 
quite  a  showy  air,  and  I  saw  that  it  created  aome  little  sensih 
tion  among  the  spectators.  The  people  looked  at  the  flag  with 
astonishment,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Khartoum.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  ral^  who 
was  afraid  the  boat  would  be  forcibly  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
sick  family  in  El  Metemma,  I  lefl  the  flag  flying  until  he  was 
ready  to  lea^e.  Old  Bakhita,  in  her  dumb,  ignorant  way,  ez- 
oressed  great  surprise  and  grief  when  she  learned  that  Achroet 
and  1  were  going  to  desert  the  vesseL    She  had  an  indeflnitf 
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ilHi  diat  we  had  beoome  part  and  parcel  rf  it»  and  would  r» 
■Ma  OD  board  for  the  rest  of  our  lires. 

I  took   Achmet  and  started  immediately  in  search  of  a 

hooBe,  as  in  those  lands  a  traTeller  who  wishes  to  be  respect* 

ibie,  must  take  a  residence  on  arriving  at  a  citj,  even  if  ho 

onlj  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.     Over  the  mud  walls 

oa  either  side  of  the  lane  leading  up  from  the  water,  I  could 

look  into  wilderhesses  of  orange,  date,  fig,  and  pomegranate 

trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  trailing  vines.     We  entered  a 

tolerable  street,  cleanly  swept,  and  soon  came  to  a  co£^hou8e» 

Two  or  three  persons  were  standing  at  the  door,  one  of  whom 

—a  fiit,  oontented-lo(^ng  Tork^-eyed  Achmet  sharply.     The 

two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aston- 

iibment,  and  then  fell  into  each  other'.s  arms.     It  was  a  Syrian 

nerchant,  whom  Achmet  had  known  in  Cairo  and  Beyrout 

"  0  master  1 "  said  he,  his  dark  face  radiant  with  delight,  as 

he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  Syrian :  ^  there  never  was  such  a 

kcky  joamey  as  this  I " 

The  merchant,  wha  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ac- 
companied us  in  our  search.  We  went  first  to  the  residence 
of  the  fihekh  of  the  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
boys,  the  sons  of  one  of  a  detachment  of  Egyptian  physicians, 
who  had  recei.tly  arrived,  receiyed  me.  They  complained  bit- 
teriy  of  Soodftn,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Cairo.  We 
tei  went  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  but  he  was  absent  in 
KordofiBD.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a 
eertib  Ali  Effendi,  who  took  us  to  a  house  which  would  be 
vmnt  the  next  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  containing  an 
9^w  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping-rooms,  a  kitchen,  store- 
I  Ui  apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-jard  and 
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•tibles,  all  of  whicli  were  to  be  had  at  one  hundred  piastres  a 
month — an  exorbitant  price,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  Beibn 
engaging  it,  I  decided  to  ask  the  adTice  of  the  Anstrian  Con 
suUir  Agent,  Dr.  Reitz,  for  whom  I  had  letters  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Austrian  Consuls  in  Cairo.  He  received  me  with  true 
Grei-man  cordiality,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  else  but  that  I 
should  immediatelj  take  possession  of  an  unoccupied  room  ia 
his  house.  Accordingly  the  same  day  of  my  arriyal  beheld  me 
installed  in  luxurious  quarters,  with  one  of  the  moet  brave^ 
generous  and  independent  of  men  as  my  associate. 

As  the  Consul's  residence  was  the  type  of  a  hoaae  of  the 
best  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  ^ve  some  ides 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeable  circnmstanoes. 
The  ground-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall.  Inside  of  this  stood  the  dwell* 
ing,  which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  the  court  by 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  divan,  or  recep- 
tion-room, in  the  second  story.  From  the  open  antechamber 
one  might  look  to  the  south  over  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar, 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  divan  had 
a  cushioned  seat  around  three  sides,  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mud, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lime,  and  its  roof  palm-logs 
overlaid  with  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  layer  of  mud 
a  foot  thick.  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of* 
lice  and  a  sleeping-room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitchen. 
Btore-rooms,  and  servants*  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  house 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcony  looking  oo  tltf 
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guden,  and  completely  embowerpd  in  flowering  vines.    The 
onlj  rooms  were  the  dining-hall,  with  cushioned  dirans  on  each 
«de  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  end,  and  my 
apartment,  which  overlooked  a  nmall  garden-court,  wherein  two 
ki^  ostriches  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  continual  discord.     The  court  at 
tlie  entrance  communicated  with  the  stables,  which  contained 
the  CJonsuFs  horses — a  white  steed,  of  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
of  Nedjid,  and  the  red  stallion  appropriated  to  my  use,  which 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Dar-Fur  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present- 
ed by  him    to  the  Consul.     A  heftn^  or  trained  dromedary,  of 
urasual  size,  stood  in  the  court,  and  a  tame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  comer.    Slie  was  a  beautiful  and  powerful  beast, 
tnd  I  never  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
knees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  hide  until  she  leaned  against  me 
Kke  a  cat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Passing  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 

a  whole  menagerie  of  animals.    Under  the  long  arbors,  covered 

with  luxuriant  grape-vines,  stood   two  surly   hyenas,  a  wild 

BBS  from  the  mountains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 

A  tall  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  crane  species,  with  a  pouch-bill) 

stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionally  bending  a  hinge  in  the 

middle  of  his  long  legs,  and  doubling  them  backwards,  so  that 

he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seat.     Adjoining  the  stable  was  a 

Wge  sheep-yard,  in  which  were  gathered   together  gazelles, 

Btiange  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  countries  of  the 

White  Nile,  a  virgin-crane,  and  a  Urge   antilopus  leucoryx^ 

from  Kordofan,  with  curved  horns  four  feet  in  length.     My 

'  Torite,  however,  was  the  leopard,  which  was  a  most  playful 

id  affectionate  creature  e:£cept  at  meal-time.     He  was  no* 
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moro  than  half  grown,  and  had  all  the  wiles  of  an  intellignl 
kitten,  climbing  his  post  and  springing  upon  me,  or  creeping 
op  sljly  and  seizing  my  ankle  in  his  month.  The  garden, 
which  was  watered  by  a  well  and  string  of  buckets  turned  bj 
an  oxy  had  a  rich  variety  of  fruit-trees*  The  grape  sea^vn  was 
just  over,  though  I  had  a  few  of  the  last  bunches ;  figs  were 
ripening  from  day  to  day,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  fniit 
and  flower,  bananas  blooming  for  another  crop,  and  the  pome- 
granate and  kishtehj  or  custard-apple,  hung  heavy  on  the 
branches.  There  was  also  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and 
tngar-cane,  and  a  great  number  of  ornamental  shrubs 

In  all  these  picturesque  features  of  my  residence  in  Kha^ 
toum,  I  fully  realized  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca. In  our  mode  of  life,  also,  there  was  a  lich  flavor  of  that 
barbaric  pomp  and  state  which  one  involuntarily  as-^ocintes 
with  the  name  of  Soudan.  We  arose  at  dawn,  and  at  sunrise 
were  in  the  saddle.  Sometimes  I  mounted  the  red  stallion,  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Dnr-Fur,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Coo^als* 
tall  and  fleet  dromedaries.  Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
fcarlet  dresses,  followed  us  on  dromedaries  and  two  grooma 
on  foot  ran  before  us,  to  clear  a  way  through  the  streets.  Af- 
ter passing  through  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  excur- 
sions up  the  banks  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  upon  the  bonndle-^ 
plain  betwoei)  tiiem.  In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  fiunilior 
with  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  alwaj:! 
accompanied  the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  bad  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  some  idea  of  its  governing  princiilec. 
As  Jie  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  regular  com- 
munication  with  the  Mediterranean  (by  which  it  occasionall; 
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■Tes  a  raj  of  light  from  the  dvilized  world  bejond),  it  lias 
become  a  capital  on  a  small  scale,  and  its  sodetj  is  a  carious 
eompoond  of  Christian^  Turk  and  Barbarian.  On  the  same 
dajy  I  have  had  a  whole  sheep  set  before  me,  in  the  house  of 
au  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose ;  taken 
ooSee  and  sherbet  with  the  Pasha ;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in 
the  true  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  European.  When 
to  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  added  the  motlej  character  of 
its  native  population,  embracing  representatives  from  almost 
eveiy  tribe  between  Dar-Fur  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  obserration  Khartoum  ofiers  to  the 
tiaveller.  Neyertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  almost  with- 
out ezoeption,  bestow  upon  the  city  and  country  all  possible 
maledictions.  Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  other  qoes* 
tions  come  into  play,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

Ehartoom  is  the  most  remarkable — I  had  almost  said  the 

Qoly  example  of  physical  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  centniy* 

Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  dwelling,  unless 

it  might  be  the  miserable  tokuly  or  straw  hut  of  the  Ethiopian 

Pdiah,  DOW  stands  a  city  of  some  thir^  or  forty  thoosand  in* 

habitaiitSy  daily  increasing  in  size  and  importance,  and  gradually 

drawing  into  its  mart  the  commeroe  of  the  immense  regions 

of  Central  Africa.     Its  foundation,  I  believe,  is  due  to  Ismail 

Pasha  (son  of  Mohammed  Ali),  who,  during  his  conquests  of 

the  kingdoms  of  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  the  years  1821  and 

1SS2,  recognised  the  importance,  in  a  military  and  oommercia] 

Noie,  of  establishing  a  post  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles 

Fihammed  Bey  Defterdar,  who  succeeded  him,  seconded  the 

p  IB,  and  ero  kxig  it  was  determined  to  make  Khartooniy  oc 


n 
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flOOOQDt  of  its  central  podtion,  the  capital  of  tbe  EgypliM 
pafihalik  of  Soad&n.  Standing  at  the  month  of  the  Bine  Nik^ 
which  flows  down  from  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  of  the  Wlute  Nile,  the  only  avenne  to  a  dozen  Negro 
kingdoms,  rich  in  i^orj  and  gnm,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  conquered  provinces  of  Sennaar,  Eordofan,  Sbendj 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgrew  the  old  Ethiopnm  cities,  and 
drew  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  eoaunertdal 
activity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolis  of  all  the  eastern  part  of 
Sondin,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  mnch  the  same  style  iis 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  beloved  Caira 

Tbe  town  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  than  any  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  except  perhaps  Sioot.     It  extendi 
for  about  a  mile  along  tbe  bank  of  tbe  Bine  Nile,  facing  tbe 
noftii,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadtii. 
The  part  next  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  with  tbe  gardens 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and   other  government  officers,  and 
wealthy  merchants.   The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  Moussa  Bey, 
Musakar  Bey  and  the  Catholic  Mission  are  all  large  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wind  rises,  shower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orange  and  mimosa  blossoms  over  the 
whole  town.      The  dwellings,  which  stand  in  them,  cover  a 
large  space  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
story  in  height,  as  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  beal 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  height.     The  Pasha's  palace,  vrhrrS. 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit,  is  of  b^nt 
brick,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Chnr'iaii 
mins  of  Abou-Harliss,  on  the  Blue  Nile.     It  is  a  quadr&  jga< 
lar  bniiding,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  ope'«  court 
in  tlM  oentce.    Its  front  formed  one  side  of  a  sqoare  vhiob 
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wbett  eomplete,  will  be  surrounded  bj  otber  offices  of  govefn- 
ment.  For  Sondftn,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretension,  and 
die  Pasha  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  it.  He  told  me  that 
the  Arab  shekhs  who  risited  him  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  work  of  man  alone.  Allah  must  have  helped  him  to  raise 
mch  a  wonderful  structure.  It  has  an  inclosed  arched  corri- 
dor in  front,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  a  square  tower  over  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abdallah  Effendi  was 
hailding  a  very  handsome  two-story  house  of  burnt  brick,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  established  themselves  permanently.  Within  a 
few  months,  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  bazaar, 
iKiile  the  houses  of  the  slaves,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
were  constantly  springing  up  like  ant-hills* 

There  is  no  plan  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the  build 
ingB.    E^ch  man  surrounds  his  property  with  a  mud  wall,  re- 
gardless €i  its  location  with  respect   to  others,  and  in  going 
from  one  point  to  another,  one  is  obliged  to  make  the  most 
perplexing  zigzags*     I  rarely  ventured  far  on  foot,  as  I  soon 
became  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  blank  walls.     When 
aoanted  on  the  Consul's  tallest  dromedary,  I  looked  down  on 
the  roofs   of  the  native  houses,  and  could  take  my  bearings 
without  difficulty.     All   the  mysteries  of  the  lower  life  of 
Khartoum  were  revealed  to  me,  from  such  a  lofty  post.    On 
eseb  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  miserable  Amb 
tod  Negro  families  lazily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day^  or 
into  the  filthy  nests  where  they  crawled  at  night*     The  swarnu 
of  diildren  which  they  bred  in  those  dens  sat  naked  in  the 
tt,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  sometimes  a  lean  buiii 
i  ounel  stood  ic  the  corner.    The  only  furniture  to  be  seen 
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was  a  water-fikin,  a  few  poto  and  jars,  a  basket  or  two^  ml 
lomeCiiiies  an  angareby  or  coarse  wooden  frame  oorered  with  t 
netting  of  n^>es»  and  aerving  as  seat  and  bed.  Nearlj  half  ihi 
population  of  the  plaoe  are  slavea,  brought  from  the  moonraim 
abore  Fasog^  or  from  the  land  of  the  Diiikas,  on  the  Whitfl 
Nile.  One's  commiseration  of  these  degraded  races  is  almosl 
overcome  bj  his  diagost  with  their  appearance  and  babitSy  and 
1  found  even  the  waste  plain  that  stretches  towards  Sennaar  a 
relief  after  threading  the  lanes  of  the  qoarters  where  thej  UtBi 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  population,  Khartoam 
is  kept  oommendablj  neat  and  dean.  It  will  be  a  luckj  da^ 
for  Borne  and  Florence  when  their  streets  exhibit  no  mora 
filth  than  those  of  this  AfrioAn  city.  The  baaaars  only  sie 
swept  every  morning,  but  the  wind  performs  this  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  streets.  The  90og^  or  market,  is  held  in  a 
free  space,  opening  upon  the  inland  plain,  where  the  eountiy 
people  bring  their  sheep,  fowb,  camels,  dourra,  TegetaUes  and 
other  common  products.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  takes 
place  every  morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile^  east  of  tlie 
city,  which  is  thus  entirely  free  from  the  effluvia  arising  ihere- 
frouL  Here  the  sheep,  cows,  goats  and  camels  are  killed, 
skinned  and  quartered  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  thirty  or  forty  butchers  at  woiic  on  as  many  di& 
ferent  animals,  each  surrounded  by  an  attendant  group  ci  vul- 
tures, hawks,  cranes,  crows  and  other  carnivorous  birds.  Ihej 
are  never  molested  by  the  people,  and  we  sometimes  rode 
through  thousands  of  them,  which  had  so  gorged  themselves 
that  they  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  move  out  of  our  way. 

The  place  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  mosl 
nhealthy  part  of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  regions  in  liM 
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iracld.     From  the  soathem  frontier  of  Nubia,  where  the  tropl> 
ad  nans  begiii  to  fall,  to  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  on  the 
loothy  and  as  far  up  the  White  Nile  as  has  yet  been  explored, 
Soiid4n  k  devastated  by  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  charac- 
ter.   The  aammers  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  Turks, 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  who  make  their  residence  there,  and 
the  natives   themselves,  though  the  mortality  is  not  so  great 
among  them,  rarely  pass  through  the  year  without  an  attack 
of  fever.     I  arrived  during  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year, 
and  yet  of  all  the  persons  I  saw,  three-fourths  were  complain- 
ing of  some  derangement  of  the  system.    The  military  hospi- 
tal, which  I  visited,  was  filled  with  cases  of  fever,  dysentery 
■nd  small-pox.     I  was  in  such  good  bodily  condition  from  my 
)Oomey  through  the  Desert  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive  the 
lensatioQ  of  sickness,  and  the  generous  diet  and  invigorating 
exercise  I   enjoyed  secured  me  from   all  fear  of  an  attack. 
T^vellen  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mortality  in 
8oudAn.     Some  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  infusorisB  in  the 
water ;  yet  we  drank  the  pure,  mountain-bom  flood  of  the  Bine 
Nile,  and  filtered  it  beforehand.     I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
Roflsegger,  who  acoomits  for  it  entirely  by  the  miasma  arising 
from  decayed  vegetation,  during  the  intense  heats.     The  coun- 
try around  Khartoum  is  a  dead  level ;  the  only  mountain  to 
be  seen  is  the  long  ridge  of  Djebel  Grerrari,  twelve  miles  tc  the 
north.    Behind  the  town,  the  White  Nile  curves  to  the  east, 
and  daring  the  inundation  his  waters  extend  even  to  the  snb- 
Bits,  afanoet  insulating  the  place.     The  unusual  sickness  of  the 
winter  of  1852  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inundation  of 
w  previous  rammer,  which  was  so  much  higher  tlisn  ordinaiy 
■ft  the  people  were  obliged  to  erect  dykes  to  keep  the  watei 
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•ot  of  the  streets.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  lirer  is  oonnd 
ered  more  healthy ;  and  in  the  town  of  Halfky,  only  ten  miki 
distant,  the  average  mortality  is  much  less. 

I  was  fortunate  in  reaching  Eliartoum  at  a  very  interesting 
period.  All  the  principal  shekhs  of  the  different  tribes  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  were  then  collected  there, 
and  as  Dr*  Reits  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  them,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  ooiild 
have  readily  procured  a  safe-conduct  through  their  territories, 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  explorations  in  that  direoHoiL 

During  the  summer  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sennaar,  and  a  general  movement  against  the 
Egyptian  rule  was  feared.  In  October  and  November,  how- 
ever, Moossa  Bey  made  a  campaign  in  the  regions  about  and 
beyond  the  Atbara,  and  returned  with  the  chief  maloontenti 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwards  liberated,  but  had  been  re> 
tained  in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  questions  should  be 
settled.  On  the  night  of  my  arrival,  the  Consul  received  a 
vint  of  ceremony  from  the  two  principal  ones :  Hamed,  the 
chief  ^hekh  of  the  Bishkrees,  and  Owd-el-Eerim,  son  of  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees,  which  inhabit  the  wide  territoiy 
between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile*  They  were  accom- 
panied by  several  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  Kheyr,  the 
commander  of  the  Sbygheean  cavalry  employed  in  the  iate  ex- 
pedition. The  latter  was  a  fierce-looking  black  in  rich  Turic- 
ish  costume. 

Hamed  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  black,  but  with  straigfal 
features  and  a  mild,  serious  expression  of  face.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whose  bushy  hair  wai 
tinsted  into  countless  strings  and  pierced  with  a  new  wooden 
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rer.     The^Sbukoree  shekh  ai;^ved  last.     We  were  seated 
OB  the  divan,  and  all  rose  when  he  entered*  .  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  maiu  with  large,  jet-black  ejes  and  a  bold,  fierce  face. 
He  wore  a  white  torban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color, 
with  a  fringe  and  stripe  of  crimson  around  (he  border.     The 
Oonsal  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  shekh  opened  his  arms  and  the  two  fell  upon  each  other's 
jubckB.     Cofiee  and  pipes  were  then  served,  and  water  was 
brooght  for  the  washing  preparatory  to  dinner.     Haroed  and 
the  Shjgheean  captain  washed  only  their  hands,  but  the  great 
Owd-el-Kerim  washed  his  hands,  face  and  feet,  and  occnpied 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  devotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  the  name  of  Allah  with 
deep  empliasis.    We  passed  through  the  garden  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  shekhs  were  gruatly  amazed  at  seeing  a  table 
set  in  European  style.    They  all  failed  in  managing  the  knives 
and  forks,  except  Owd-el-Kerim,  wlio  watched  the  Consul  and 
myself,  and  did  his  part  with  dignity.     Achraet  had  made  a 
vermicelli  soup,  which  they  eyed  very  suspiciously,  and  did  not 
venture  to  take  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls.     They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  the  full  belief  that  the  Franks  devour  worms. 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  attack  the  roast  mutton,  until  I 
carved  it  for  them,  but  did  such  execution  with  their  fingers 
among  the  stews  and  salads  that  the  dishes  were  soon  emptied. 
After  they  had  again  partaken  of  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
divan,  the  Consul  ordered  two  or  three  rockets,  which  had  been 
left  finom  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to 
Htisfy  the  cariosity  of  his  guests,  who  had  heard  much  of 
tfiofie  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  Khartoum,  three 
ski  befove.    The  shekh  sand  attendants  were  grouped  on 
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ibe  htHoany,  when  the  first  rocket  shot  hisong  .into  fte  ei^ 
drew  its  Aerj  carve  through  the  darkness,  and  burst  mto  a 
nun  of  yeOow  stars.  **  WaUah/*'  and  "^  Afashaliak /  "  wen 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  desert  chiefs  could 
scarcely  contain  themselves,  from  astonishment  and  deligfat 
The  second  rocket  went  up  quite  near  to  us,  and  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Hamed,  the  Bishiuree  shekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  threw  both  his  arms  around  the  Consul  and  held  £nt 
Cor  dear  life,  and  even  the  great  Owd-el-Kerim  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ejaculated,  ^  God  is  great!**  Thej  then  took 
theur  leave,  deeply  impressed  with  ihe  knowledge  and 
ef  tlwFhmks. 
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Ov  the  dsj  of  my  arrival,  Dr.  Beite  proposed  a  visit  to  Dr. 

KboUbcher,  the  Apostolic  Yiciur  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 

Osntral  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Ebartonm  about  twenty 

days  previous.     The  Vicar^s  name  was  already  familiar  to  me, 

from  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the   White  Nile  in  1850, 

which  was  published  in  the  Grerman  journals  during  his  visit 

to  Emope,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 

party,  in  case  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  making  a  second 

voyage  in  the  winter  of  1852.     He  ascended  as  far  as  lat.  4^ 

north,  or  about  sixty  mUes  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D'Ar-' 

Duid  and  Weme,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 

expbrers. 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 

the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  one-story  building  in  a  laigl 

iden  Bear  the  river.    Entering  a  court,  in  tha  eenire  «f 
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which  grewa  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  reoeiTed  bjan  Italka 
flBOnk,  in  flowing  robes,  who  conducted  us  into  a  second  oonrli 
hidosed  by  the  residence  of  the  Vicar.  Here  we  met  two  othei 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hungarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien< 
tal  garments.  Tliej  nshered  us  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  flg  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
mimosa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  oorselTea,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  remained  standing,  while  Dr.  Enoblecher 
entered.  He  was  a  small  man,  slightly  and  rather  delicately 
built,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fair,  his  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  which 
be  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  very  decided  auburn.  His 
fiioe  was  one  of  those  which  wins  not  only  kindness  but  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tar> 
ban,  and  a  flowing  robe  of  dark  purple  cloth.  He  is  a  man  of 
thorough  cultivation,  eonversant  with  several  languages,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  future  explorations  valuable  to  the  world.  During  my 
slay  in  Khartoum  I  visited  him  frequently,  and  derived  from 
him  much  information  concerning  the  countries  of  Soudfin  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  npon  Monssa  Bey,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shnkorees  and  ths 
Hallengas,  the  foregoing  summer.  He  was  then  ill  of  a  fever 
and  confined  to  his  bed,  but  we  entered  the  room  witriont  cere* 
mony,  and  found  with  him  the  new  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  the  Gk>vernor  of  Kordo&n,  besides  sevsra! 
atcrotaiies  and  attendants.    Moossa  Bey  was  a  Ttarfc,  pesfaapi 
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Mj  jeKB  of  age,  and  had  a  Btrong,  stardj,  eneigetia  face. 
Several  Arab  ahekhs,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  priaooeia 
hi  the  late  expedition,  were  lounging  about  the  coort-yarda. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Dr.  Reitz  presented  me  to  Latdf 
Pasha,  the   Governor  of  Soud&n.     The  Egyptian  ofiOciala  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta^ 
tioo  in  Sond&n  carries  witli  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
mpcmaibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  as  arduous  as  thoee  of 
the  Yloeroy  of  Egypt  himself.     The  provinces  under  his  rule 
coMStitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  there 
are  as  many  factions  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  amo^g 
the  French  politicians.    It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
independent  sovereignty.    Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
aathority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  means  of  communica- 
tion except  the  government  pest,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Sondfto 
opportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself.    Achmet 
Pasha  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.     Since  then,  rotation  in  office  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care- 
fid  to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangerous. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  Khartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattif  Pasha.     His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
md  arbitrary,  and  several  most  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
Idb.    One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  favor  of  him,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
!iiiii8elf  by  cheating  the  government.    At  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  bo 
Boneded  by  Bmitwm  Pasha* 
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We  found  the  Pasha  seated  on  his  divan,  with  a  secretuj 
before  him,  reading  a  file  of  documents.  The  guards  at  Ae 
door  presented  arms  as  we  entered,  and  the  Pasha  no  sooosr 
saw  us  than  he  rose,  and  remained  standing  till  we  came  apk 
The  Consul  presented  me,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  di- 
Tan,  separated  from  him  hy  a  pair  of  cushions.  Pipes  mn 
brought  to  us  hj  black  slaves,  and  after  a  few  ooromonpIaoeS) 
he  turned  again  to  his  business.  The  Secretary  was  reading 
despatches  to  the  different  provinces  of  Soudftn.  As  iast  as 
each  was  approved  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen, 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  ofiioe  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Pasha's  seal,  in  lieu  of  signature.  When  the  affiiirs  were  coe- 
duded,  the  Pasha  turned  to  us  and  entered  into  oonvenatioii. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  height^  bat 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  His 
complexion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  he 
wore  a  black  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed.  His 
mouth  was  full,  and  when  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimness  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth- 
ness which  invariably  covers  sharp  daws.  If  I  had  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Frank  costume,  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  the  primo  basso  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  was  plain- 
ly dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-blue  cloth,  and  wore  a  small  tar- 
boosh on  his  head. 

Our  conversation  first  turned  upon  America,  and  finally 
upon  steam  navigation  and  maritime  affairs  in  general.  He 
took  an  interest  in  such  subjects,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  All.  An  engraving  of  the  Turkish 
SuUoH  Mahmaudf  which  was  built  by  the  Amerieaa 
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Edcferdy  bung  on  the  wall  opposite  me.  Orer  the  diran  ww 
a  portrait  of  Saltan  Abdul-Medjid,  and  on  each  side  two  Arabic 
9entenoe8,  emblazoned  on  a  ground  of  blue  tjnd  crimson.  The 
apartment  was  spacions  and  lofty ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
pahn-loga,  and  the  floor  of  cement,  beaten  hard  and  polished 
with  the  trowel.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the  Pasha  that 
he  had  erected  such  a  stately  building  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  proposed  to  show  it  to  me  more 
in  detaiL  He  conducted  us  to  a  reception-room^  covered  with 
floe  carpets,  and  furnished  with  mirrors  and  luxurious  divans ; 
then  the  dining-room,  more  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twilight,  and  his  private 
annoty,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  small  but  ridi 
•SBortment  of  Turkish  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  of 
the  apartments  were  made  of  a  dark-red  wood,  of  very  fine 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Fazogl,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  sosceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  Pasha  showed  me  a  large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it 

The  Pasha  then  led  as  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  work- 
men were  still  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  the  corridors 
larronnding  it.  A  large  leopard  and  a  lion-whelp  of  six 
nHmtfas  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younger 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  great  diversion  to 
the  Pasha,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  the  pillars,  whence  he 
poaneed  out  upon  any  young  boy-slave,  who  might  pass  that 
way.  The  little  fellow  would  take  to  his  heels  in  great  terror, 
ind  scamper  across  the  court,  followed  by  the  whelp,  who  nc 
sooner  overtook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-paws  against 
ke  boy's  bade,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  oB^  apparently 
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ferjr  much  delighted  witb  tlie  sport.    He  had  the  floe 

of  the  palace,  but  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the 
where  he  would  leap  upon  a  table,  deliberately  lie  down,  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  cooks  with  great  interest.  The 
Pasha  told  us  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  occasion  fbmid  his 
waj  to  the  harem,  where  his  presence  was  first  proclaimed  faj 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  lai^ 
and  fierce  animal,  but  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-hamored 
fellow,  turning  over  oo  his  back  to  be  plajed  with,  and  raa^ 
ing  fi-equentlj,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  low  notes  of 
^  •  melancholj  trombone.  From  this  court  we  passed  into  the 
outer  corridor  fronting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  shebooka 
were  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  discoursed  for  some  time  ob 
the  nece.-sity  of  controlling  one's  passions  and  preserving  a  quiet 
temperament  under  all  circnmstances.  When  we  rose  to  depart 
he  invited  us  to  return  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 

Towards  sunset  the  horses  were  got  ready ;  Dr.  Reits  dci«- 
aed  his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tarboosh,  shawl  and  red  slippers.  We  called 
at  the  Catholic  Mission  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  whQe 
conversing  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a  message  came  from 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Suleyman — (Padre  Solomon,  as 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  called  by  the  Copts  and  Mussulmans  id 
Khartoum) —  to  accompanj  us.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  as. 
The  Pasha  received  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van at  the  fuither  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cushions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  reserved 
for  the  Pasha  alone.    The   Consul,  being  the  second  ind» 
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pandent  power,  seated  himnlf  on  the  left  hand,  Dr.  Bjiob- 
beher  modestlj  took  the  oomer,  and  I  drew  up  mj  legs  beside 
faim,  on  the  side  divan.  After  a  short  absence— daring  whioh^ 
W6  also  were  supposed  to  have  said  our  prayers — the  Pasha 
returned,  saluted  us  a  second  time,  and  seated  himself.  Font 
sUiTes  appeared  at  the  same  moment^  with  four  pipes,  which 
they  presented  to  us  in  the  order  of  our  rank,  commencing  with 
the  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  had  diffus- 
ed a  certain  amonnt  of  harmony  among  us,  the  conyersation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  subject  we  discussed 
WIS  the  coup  d*€idi  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of  which  had 
joBt  arriyed  by  dromedary  post,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo.  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  thing  which  he 
had  long  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Oavaignac,  Lamoridere  and  the 
otiierv  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  make,  if  necessary,  twenty 
coups  d'it&t,  after  which,  France  would  begin  to  prosper*  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  gorem  them.  The  conyersation  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slaye  appeared,  bearing  a  silyer  tray,  upon  which  were 
four  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  cordial,  a  single  glass  of  water,  and 
sneers  which  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  The 
Pasna  was  always  served  first.  He  drank  the  cordial,  took  a 
ap  of  water,  and  then  each  of  us  in  turn,  drinking  from  the 
Bune  g^asBL  At  interyals  of  about  five  minutes  the  same  re- 
bailment  appeared,  and  was  served  at  least  ten  times  before 
Irnner  was  announced. 

Presently  there  came  a  band  of  musicians — five  Egyptian 
boji  whom  tha  Pasha  had  brought  with  him  from  Cairo.    We 
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had  also  two  additions  to  tlie  oompany  of  gaesta :  Bufali  Bej. 
an  intelligent  Egyptian,  who  was  educated  in  France,  and  had 
been  principal  of  a  native  college  in  Cairo,  under  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  Ali  Bey  Khasib,  the  late  Governor  of  Berber,  who 
had  been  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  mal-practioes.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  water  carrier  in  Cairo,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  widow  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  gave  him  a  superior  educa- 
tion. Other  accounts  represented  him  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  either  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  surmise  was 
probably  corrects  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  intelligont  of  all  the  officials  in 
Soud&n. 

After  some  little  prelude,  the  musicians  commenced.  The 
instruments  were  a  zumarra,,  or  reed  flute,  a  dulmmer,  ihe 
wires  of  which  were  struck  with  a  wooden  plectrum,  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and' a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  officiating  only  as  singers.  The  airs  were  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  had  the  character  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  music  of  Europe.  The  rhythm  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  different  instruments  arranged 
with  considerable  skill  The  Egyptian  officers  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  passionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  songs 
were  principally  of  love,  but  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  The  Pasha  translated  a  brace 
for  us.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  a  Bey. 
They  saw  and  loved  each  other,  but  the  difference  in  their  8t»> 
tions  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  One  day,  as  the 
girl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  throng  the 
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itreet  below.      She  asked  the  name  of  the  dead  peraoD,  and 
fliej  answered  ''  Lejl^^  the  name  of  her  beloyed,  whom  die 
Tiolenoe  of  hie  passion  had  deprived  of  life.     Her  lamentationg 
formed  the  theme  of  a  separate  song,  in  which  the  name  of 
Lejl  was  repeated  in  one  long,  eontimied  outery  of  grief  and 
lo?e.     The  second  song  was  of  a  widow  who  had  many  wooers, 
hj  whom  she  was  so  beset,  that  she  finally  appointed  a  day  to 
giTe  them  her  decision.     The  same  day  her  son  died,  yet,  be^ 
eatise  she  had  given  her  word,  she  mastered  her  grief  by  a  he- 
roic resolation,  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest  garments,  received 
her  suitors,  and  sang  to  her  lute  the  song  which  would  best 
entertun  them.     At  the  dose  of  the  festival  she  announced 
her  loss  in  a  song,  and  concluded  by  refusing  all  their  offers 
At  last,  dinner  was  announced.    The  Pasha  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room,  •  stopping  in  an  ante-chamber,  where  a 
group  of  slaves  were  ready  with  pitchers,  ewers  and  napkins, 
and  we  performed  the  customary  washing  of  hands.      The 
Pasha  then  took  his  seat  at  the  round  table,  and  pointed  out 
his  place  to  each  guest.     Dr.  Knoblecher  and  myself  sat  on 
hiB  right.  Dr.  Reitz  and  Rufaa  Bey  on  his  left,  and  All  Bey 
Khasib  opposite.     There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  had  a 
silver  knife,  spoon  and  fork,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  far  in 
Frank  style  that  we  sat  upon  chairs  instead  of  the  floor.     The 
only  ceremony  observed  was,  that  the  Pasha  first  tasted  each 
dish  as  it  was  brought  upon  the  table,  after  which  the  rest  of  us 
followed.   We  all  ate  soup  from  the  same  tureen,  and  buried  onr 
Mreral  right  hands  to  the  knuckles  in  the  fat  flesh  of  the  sheep 
hioh  was  afterwards  set  before  us.     Claret  was  poured  out 
r  the  Franks  and  Rufaa  Bey  (whose  Moslem  principles  had 
8D  damaged  by  ten  years  residence  in  Paris),  the  Pasha  and 
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Ali  Bey  alone  abstaining.  There  were  twenty  courses  in  til 
and  the  cookery  was  excellent  Besides  the  delicate  Torkiah 
oompoonds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  delicious  fish  from  the 
White  Nile  and  frnits  from  the  Pasha's  garden,  we  had  blane 
mange  and  several  varieties  of  French  patisseris.  At  the  close 
of  the  repast,  a  glass  bowl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  fror* 
dried  figs,  quinces  and  apricots,  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  best  possible  humor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
such  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  in  Soudiln. 

We  had  afterwards  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  reception-room, 
and  about  ten  in  the  evening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  attendants  carrying  large  glass  lanterns. 
After  accompanying  Dr.  Knoblecher  to  the  gate  of  the  MiBsion, 
Ali  Bey  Khasib  took  my  hand,  Rufaa  Bey  that  of  the  Gon« 
sul,  and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  us 
an  hour  by  the  narration  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  especial  care  to  remova 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  pure  charac- 
ter, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Rufaa  Bej, 
who,  with  several  of  his  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  bat  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  a 
jear  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College.  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow -profes 
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ion,  and  it  was  no  doobt  the  design  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  rdievt 
himself  of  all  of  them  by  the  same  means.  When  I  heard  thit 
story,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Reitz  confirmed,  I  could  readilj 
iGoonnt  for  the  bitterness  of  the  cnrses  which  the  venerable 
old  Bey  heaped  upon  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  ruler. 

The  Frank  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  consist 
ing,  besideB  Dr.  Reitz  and  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Mission 
of  Dr.  P^nejy  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Yierthaler,  a  German, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  the 
Egyptian  seryice.    Dr.  P^ney  had  been  ten  years  in  Soud&n, 
and  knew  the  wiiole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to 
the  plains  of  Takka,  on  the  Atbara  Riyer,  and  the  Shangalla 
forests  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.     He  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  courteous  person,  and  gaye  me  much  interesting 
information,  concerning  the  regions  he  had  visited  and  die 
habits  of  the  different  tribes  of  Souddn.     I  had  afterwards 
personal  opportunity  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  many  of 
his  statements.     There  were  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place,  and    on  the  second  day  after   my  arrival  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  New- Year  ceremonies  of  their 
Choreh,  which,  like  the  Greek,  still  retains  the  old  style.    The 
flernce,  which  was  very  similar  to  a  Catholic  mass,  was  chant- 
ed in  musical  Arabic,  and  at  its  close  we  were  presented  with 
B&all  cakes  of  unleavened  flour,  stamped  with  a  cross.     At  the 
eonclusion  of  the  ceremonies  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
ooart,  with  the  cordial   "  Haneean  I  '^   (a  wish  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  prosit^  or  '*  may  it  benefit  you  t ") — ^to  which  we  r» 
pfied :  ^  Allah  Haneek  !  "  (may  Gbd  give  you  benefit !) 
Dr.  Reiti  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celebrated  Sitteb 
ady)  Naira,  the  daughter  of  the  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 
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brother  of  the  preeent  Shekh  of  that  proyinoe.  She  ib  a  woman 
of  ahnost  masculine  talent  and  energy,  and  may  be  said  to  gor- 
em  Sennaar  at  preeent  All  the  Arab  shekhs,  ae  well  as  the 
population  at  large,  have  the  greatest  respect  for  her,  and  in- 
ntriably  ask  her  adTice,  in  any  crisis  of  afiairs.  Her  brother, 
Idris  Wed  Adlan,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Egypt,  still  possesses  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  is  called  King  of  Kulle.  The  Lady  Nasra  retains 
the  title  of  Sultana,  on  account  of  her  descent  from  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Sennaar.  She  has  a  palace  at  Soriba,  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  which,  according  to  Lepsius,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  state  very  rare  in  Souddn«  She  was  then  in 
Khartoum  on  a  visit,  with  her  husband,  Mohammed  Defalleh, 
the  son  of  a  former  Yizier  of  her  father,  King  Adlan« 

We  found  the  Lady  Nasra  at  home,  seated  on  a  carpet  in 
her  audience-hall,  her  husband  and  Shekh  Abd-el-Kader — the 
Shekh  of  Khartoum,  who  married  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband— occupying  an  adjacent  carpet.  She  gave  the  Consul 
her  hand,  saluted  me,  as  a  stranger,  with  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor  opposite  to  he^. 
She  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  but  appeared  younger,  and 
still  retained  the  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  Her  skin  was 
a  pale  bronie  color,  her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  face 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  energy.  All  her  motions 
were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances she  might  have  become  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  ZenobiiL 
She  wore  a  single  robe  of  very  fine  white  muslin,  which  she 
sometimes  folded  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features^  and 
sometimes  allowed  to  fall  to  her  waist,  revealing  the  somewhat 
over-ripe  charms  of  her  bosom.     A  heavy  ring  of  the  nativ« 
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gold  of  Kaaan  hong  firoiB  her  nose,  and  others  adorned  her  fior 
gerflk  Dr.  Beitz  explained  to  her  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
eame  from  a  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
She  flpoke  of  the  yisit  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  at  Soriba,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-trayelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
myself.  I  took  oocasion  to  say  that  I  had  frequently  heard  of 
her  hi  my  natiye  land ;  that  her  name  was  well-known  all  otoi 
the  world ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou* 
dan,  was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  these  exaggerated  compliments,  but  receiyed  them  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  bom  queen,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  upon  the  earth  would  haye  been 
able  to  shake  her  royal  indifferenoe. 

Her  alayes  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  rdhady  or  girdle  of  leathern  fringe  about  the 
loins.     They  had  evidently  been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and 
two  of  them,  although  as  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  of 
their  movements.     They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  folded  upon  their  breasts.     Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.     The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-ol- 
Kader,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.     We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh 
and  picked  the  choicest  pieces  from  the  ribs  and  flank,  occa- 
oonally  taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  int^rioi      The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  radishes.     B^ 
tore  eaeh  of  us  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  glass 
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of  om  MbU — the  '*  mother  of  DightingaleB."  After  drinkiiig 
we  returned  the  glass  to  the  slaveys  hand,  she  standing  all  the 
while  immovable  as  a  statue.  After  we  had  eaten  our  fill  of 
roast  mutton  and  raw  onions,  they  brought  a  dish  of  prepared 
dourra,  called  ahri^  which  strongly  resembles  the  pi/noiU  of 
Mexico.  The  grain  is  pounded  very  fine,  sifted,  mixed  with  e 
little  sugar  and  water,  and  made  into  thin,  dry  leayes,  as  whit9 
and  delicate  as  oambria  It  is  considered  yery  nourishing,  es- 
pecially on  a  journey,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  by  the  rich 
riiekhs  of  Soudto. 

As  we  took  our  leaye,  the  Sultana,  obeerving  that  our  eane 
batons,  which  we  had  just  purchased  in  the  basaar,  were  of 
yery  indifferent  quality,  ordered  two  others  to  be  brought,  of  • 
fine  yellow  wood,  resembling  box,  which  is  found  in  the  mouft 
tains  on  the  Abyssiniaa  frontier,  and  gave  them  to  us. 
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SHI     OOUHTBIB8     OF     BOUDAH. 

t^Ktat  Kzplomiloiis  of  Soodin— Limit  of  the  Tropical  Rain§— Tho  Oonqneil  of  Stbfo> 
pfe— GoontTMB  Trfbntaiy  to  Sgypt^Tho  District  of  Tskka— Expedition  of  MoiUk* 
B«7— The  Atban  Bivor— The  Abywiiiian  Fronder— Christian  Bolnaof  Aboo-Ha* 
iAm  The  Kingdom  of  SeDoaai^Kordofim— Dar-FOr— The  Prlnoees  of  Dar-Fftr  ta 
Khartoum— Her  Visit  to  Dr.  Belts— Tb^  Unknown  Gonnlrlee  of  Omtral  Africa. 

Ubtil  wiiliin  a  recent  period,  but  little  has  been  known  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Centra] 
Africa.     Few  English  travellers  have  made  these  regions  th€ 
Bobject  of  their  investigation,  their  attention  having  been  prin 
dpally  directed  towards  the  ^countries  on  the  western  coast. 
The  Niger,  in  fact,  has  been  for  them  a  more  interesting  prob 
lem  than  the  Nila     The  German  travellers  Ktippell  and  Rus 
aegger,  however,  by  their  explorations  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Souddn,  while  D'Arnaud,  Werae,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mysterious  regions  beyond     Still,  the  results  of  these 
(oplorations  are  far  from  being  gcDerally  known,  or  even  rep 
resented  upon  our  maps.     Geographical  charts  are  still  issued, 
in  which  the  oonjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  oontfarae  t« 
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itretoh  their  ridges  across  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  latitadM 
where  the  latest  trayellers  find  a  plain  as  level  as  the  sea.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  concerning  the  character  and  relative  po 
Bttion  of  the  different  coontries  of  which  I  have  oocamoD  to 
speak,  may  make  these  sketches  of  African  life  and  landscapes 
more  intelligibly  to  many  readers. 

As  far  as  southern  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley,  there 
is  little  except  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Atlantia  On  reaching  lat.  19^,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  rains,  which 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fall  every  sum- 
mer, though  in  diminished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  springs  are  frequently  found  among  the  mountain 
ranges.  As  we  proceed  southward,  the  vegetation  increases 
in  quantity ;  the  grass  no  longer  keeps  the  level  of  the  plain, 
but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat.  15^  40^  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert 
The  wide  plains  stretching  thence  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordofan,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  differing 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  California  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile  here  is  no  longer 
the  sole  river,  and  lo»3S  his  title  of  "  The  Sea,"  whioh  he  owns 
in  Egypt  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own ;  the  Blue 
Nile,  between    Khartoum  and   Sennaar    receives  the  large 
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tIreiBUi  of  the  Rihad  and  the  Dender ;  and  the  White  NQc^ 
ihoogfa  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  known  coarse 
through  an  immense  plain,  boasts  two  important  afflne^to— 
the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-Ohasal.  The  soil,  climate,  produc- 
tions  and  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are  therefore 
feiy  different  from  Egypt. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Soud&n  by  Mohammed  Ali,  litUe 

was  known  of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 

Bed  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 

fan  and  Sennaar.     The  White  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  known  to 

exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tributary  stream.     It  was  ex« 

tremely  dif|cult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 

then  only  in  company  with  the  yearly  caravans  which  passed 

between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.     Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha, 

and  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  between  the  years  1820  and 

1825,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 

the  countries  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  far  as  the 

mountains  of  Fazogl,  in  lat  IP,  on  the  south-western  frontier 

of  Abyssinia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shukorees,  the  Bishi* 

rees,  the  Hallengas  and  Hadendoas,  extending  to  the  Red  Sea, 

and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdom  of 

Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 

powerfdl  negro  kingdom  of  Dar-Far.     The  Egyptian  posses* 

noDB  in  Soudan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia 

Dot  included,  and  might  become  even  richer  and  more  flourish- 

bg  under  a  just  and  liberal  policy  of  government.     The  plains 

oo  both  sides  of  the  Nile  might  be  irrigated  to  a  mitch  greater 

Ttent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  vast  tracts  of  territory  given 

p  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readily  be  reclaimed  from  the 

Idemesa.    The  native  inhabitants  are  infinitely  more  stupid 
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and  degewiied  Uum  the  FelkliB  of  Egypti  bat  that  they  am  « 
pable  of  great  improyemeDt  is  ahown  by  the  aoooeaa  attanduig 
the  efforts  of  the  Gatholio  priests  in  Khartouniy  in  edncatiqg 
ohildren.  The  terrible  climate  of  Soadin  will  always  be  a 
drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity,  yet  eren  this  would  bs 
mitigated,  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under  eoltiTaticni. 

As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  firom  the  northern 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartoum,  my  narratiTS  will  Lane 
giTen  irome  idea  of  the  country  along  his  banka  The  ten^ 
tory  to  the  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Burokhardt  was  the  first  Euro 
pean  who  visited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountain* 
ranges  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
long  chain  of  Djebel  Langay,  which  he  crossed,  is  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and,  like  the  mountain-spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  never  has  the  same  season  on  both  sides  at 
once.  When  it  rains  on  the  eastern  slopes,  the  western  are 
dry,  and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  still  higher  chain 
near  the  coast,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consiats  of 
vast  plains,  tenanted  by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  south  into  the  first  terraces  of  the  table-land 
of  Abyssinia.  The  land  of  the  Shukorees  and  the  Hallengas, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbara,  is  called  Bdad  el  Takka, 
Dr.  Reitz  visited  it  during  the  summer  of  1851,  in  company 
with  the  military  expedition  under  Houssa  Bey,  and  travelled 
for  three  or  four  weeks  through  regions  where  no  Buropeao 
had  been  before  him. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  he  travelled  eastward  tat 
nine  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grass,  abounding  with  g» 
idles  and  hyenas,  to  a  village  called  Gos  Radjeb,  on  the  At^ 
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btra  Riyer.     This  belongs  to  the  Shokorees,  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  in  part  directed     He  then  crossed  the  river 
and  travelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  through  a  broken  mpnn 
tun  country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallen 
ges  and  Hadendoas.     The  mountains,  which  were  from  two  tc 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rook,  but  their  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  grass 
and  bushes,  and  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.      Between  the 
nnges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
were  inhabited.     Here  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  was  fkt 
richer  than  on  the  Nile.     The  Consul  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore  could  not  trace 
out  any  regular  plan  of  exploration.     After  seeing  just  enougn 
to  whet  his  curiosity  to  penetrate  further,  Moussa  Bey  return- 
ed to  CK»  Radjeb.     His  route  then  followed  the  course  of  the 
Atbara,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.     The  river,  which  is 
a  olear  and  beautiful  stream,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
Tmderwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a  region  of 
low,  grassy  hills.    By  using  the  water  for  irrigation,  the  coun- 
try, whieh  18  now  entirely  uncultivated,  might  be  made  evry 
productive.     The  Shukorees  possess  immense  herds  of  camels, 
and  a  hegin^  or  trained  dromedary,  which  the  Consul  purchas- 
ed from  Ihenu  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  which  I 
aw  in  Africa. 

Near  SoAe  the  savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  tropi- 

m  fitrests,  with  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetra- 

Ue.    Here,  in  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are 

nmon  to  all  Soud^,  the  expedition  saw  large  herds  of  the 

Bpbant  and  rUnooeron    The  wo^  were  fllled  with  birds  of 
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briOiani  ploinage,  ind  the  Tegetabk  world  was  rich  and  g/m^ 
geoQfl  beyond  dcflcription.  The  ConBul  remained  but  a  ahoH 
time  herOi  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town  of  Abou 
HarsuM  on  the  Blue  Nile,  yiaiting  on  the  way  a  oariooa  isolated 
mountain,  called  Djebel  AttesL  Near  Abou-SEariss  are  the 
rninB  of  an  ancient  Christian  town,  probably  dating  from  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  about  which  time  Christianity,  pre* 
▼iously  planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  adTuice  northward  to- 
wards Nubia.  The  Consul  obtained  from  ihe  (Joremor  of 
Abou-Harass  three  iron  crosses  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  number 
of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosary,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
cense—all of  which  were  found  in  removing  the  bricks  used  to 
build  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifices  in  Khartoum.  The 
room  which  I  occupied  during  my  stay  in  Khartoum  was  paved 
with  the  same  bricks.  These  remains  are  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  pyramids  of  Herod  and  the  temples  of  Mesowurit 
The  Christian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  each 
other,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  included  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  Niles — except  the  territory  of  the  Shillooks — 
as  far  south  as  lat.  12^.  It  is  bounded  by  Abyssinia  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  savage  Ghdla  tribes,  on  the 
south.  The  JDjezeereh  (Island)  el  Hoy$y  as  the  country  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  grass. 
Towards  the  south,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hiUs,  followed 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  unknown  mountain  region, 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Sennaar, 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  Meks  ot 
Kings,  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  was  described  to  me  ai 
a  eollection  of  mud  huts,  resembling  Shendy.    The  Bgyptiai 
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rak  exiendfl  ten  days'  journey  farther,  to  FaaogI,  where  thi 
ioe  timber  in  the  mountains  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Kasan  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
Sennaar,  as  well  as  Kordofan,  Berber  and  Dongolai  is  govern- 
ed by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Souddn.  It  is  only 
two  weeks'  journey  thence  to  Gondar,  the  eapital  of  Amhara, 
the  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  no^ 
diAonlt  for  merchants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  suspected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  strong  curiosity 
Id  see  something  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  person  of  consequence,  might  have 
oiade  the  attempt  to  reach  Gondar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire 
iy  of  great  plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  the  southern 
psrt,  wh^e  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Djebel  Dyer,  in- 
habited by  emigrants  from  Dongola.     It  is  not  more  than  two 
hondred   miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.     Its  capital, 

« 

Obeid,  lies  in  lat.  13^  12^  north,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 

mad  huts.     Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Yice-Oonsul  for  Sou- 

dAn,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 

Consnl-Oeneral  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Obeid. 

The  soil  of  Kordofan  is  sterile,  and  the  water  is  considered 

very  unhealthy  for  foreigners.     Gapt.  Peel  gave  me  such  a  de- 

Kription  of  its  endless  thickets  of  thorns,  its  miserable  popula* 

tion  and  ita  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  visit  it 

The  Governor,  Abd-el-Elader  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Br. 

iteiti  intended  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com' 

my  with  him.   There  is  a  caravan  route  of  twenty  days  betweeii 

ibeid  and  Dongolai  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda 
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or  Be^fuda,  A  few  dogrees  fdrtiher  nordi,  it  troold  be  m  W 
ren  doBert,  but  here  it  is  in  alienation  of  teadyiy  or  Tallep^ 
wiUi  ranges  of  porphyry  monntalDS,  affording  water,  treee,  and 
snfBeient  grass  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  if 
inhabited  by  two  tribes — ^the  Kababiuh  and  the  Howoweet, 
who  differ  strongly  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their 
appearance  and  habits.  The  latter,  by  their  saperior  inteUi> 
genoe  and  their  remarkable  personal  beanty,  still  attest  their 
descent  from  the  tribes  of  Hedjaa  and  Yemen.  The  tribes  in 
the  western  desert  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Oreat  Zahara.  The  oaraTsns  on  this  road  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attacks  from  the  negroes  of  Dar-Fflr, 
who  frequently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  iih»  indiyiduals 
and  carry  off  Ihe  camels  and  gooda 

The  great  kmgdom  of  Dar-For  offers  a  rich  field  for  some 
future  explorer.  The  extensive  regions  it  incloses  are  suppos- 
ed to  furnish  the  key  to  the  system  of  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fdar  and  jealousj  of 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  pass  its  borders, 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  late, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  Soud&o 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-For  have  been  quite  amicable,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  ban  will  be  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Gapt  Peel,  who  wished 
to  pass  through  Dar-Fcir  and  reach  Bomou.  He  had  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  unofficial* 
ly,  that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Gapt.  Peel  permiasion 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  ii 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultans  of  Bor 
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BOO  sod  Dar-For,  and  the  Pasha  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  traverse  Afrioa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  line  of  those  statesi 

A  cireomstanoe  oecarred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open 
Dar-For  to  Europeans.     The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakin,  the  annt 
of  Sultan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
■ealons  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet     She  arrived  in  SLhartomn  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinae  of  officers,  attendants 
snd  slaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  £1  Mekheyref,  crossed  the  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  sailed  thence  for  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.     During 
her  stay  Lattif  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  her  handsome  presents, 
•nd  furnishing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey.     Dr. 
Reitc  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  people  of 
Dar-For  better  acquainted  with  Europeans.     AU  the  Frank 
residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Ohristian  costume,  and 
prooeeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Sowakin.     They  found 
her  sitting  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  motionless  as  sphinxes.     On  each  side  stood 
her  officers  and  interpreters     She  was  veiled,  as  well  as  her 
female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
cariosity  at  the  appearance  of  the  Franks.     The  gifts  they  laid 
Mfore  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics,  bon-bons,  &c. — she  ex- 
imined  with  idiildish  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  that  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter 
Dir-Far  was  to  exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants*  teeth,  she  promised  to  persnadr  Sultan  Adah  to  opeo 
Uf  kuigdom  to  them. 
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The  next  day  her  principal  affioers  yisited  the  OoDfloTs 
house,  and  spent  a  long  time  examining  its  various  wondera. 
The  pictures,  books  and  furniture  filled  them  with  astonisb- 
ment,  and  they  went  from  one  object  to  another,  like  children, 
uttering  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight  What  most 
startled  them  was  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  regarded  the  match  with 
superstitious  awe,  and  seemed  to  consider  that  the  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  magic  Their  relation  of  what  they 
saw  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin,  that  she 
came  on  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  less 
astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract 
ed  by  the  Oonsul's  large  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected  figurea  As 
she  was  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  back  her 
?eil  to  see  whether  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Con- 
sul was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea- 
tures ;  she  was  black,  with  a  strongly  marked  but  not  unpleas- 
ant countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
breakfast  prepared  for  the  ladies,  but  on  reaching  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-For  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  the  various  European  dishes,  but  had 
taken  with  them  what  they  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  ex 
hibited  nothing  but  empty  dlshea  When  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated  her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  wcjld 
visit  Dar-Fur,  the  Sultan  would  certainly  present  him  wit} 
many  camel-loads  of  elephants*  teeth,  in  eonsidaratioD  of  hit 
courtesy  to  her. 
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To  the  westward  of  Dar-For,  and  between  that  oiunirj  and 
Botnou,  lies  the  large  kingdom  of  Waday,  which  had  never  been 
Fisited  bj  a  European.  I  learned  from  some  Kordofw  mer- 
chants, who  had  visited  the  frontiers  of  Dar-For  on  their  tradr 
ing  ezpeditiona,  that  Saltan  Adah  had  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Wadajy  and  would  probably  soon  become  involyed  in  war 
vith  the  Sultan  of  Bomou«  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittre,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  receives  several  rivers.  At  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Dar-For,  in  lat  6^  N.  there  is  a 
small  country,  called  Fertit.  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
die  Ethiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  snuff-box, 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  hard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
ft  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat  10^  N.  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorera 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  hitherto  attended 
Uie  path  of  African  discovery,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Where  a 
traveller  has  once  peni<trated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  those 
who  follow,  and  that  supenor  intelligence  which  renders  the 
brate  creation  unable  to  bear  the  gaze  of  a  human  eye,  is  the 
defence  of  the  civilized  man  against  the  barbarian.  Bruce, 
joameying  from  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1772,  was  beset 
^  continual  dangers,  and  even  Barckhardt,  in  1814,  though 

nessfully  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  shekh,  or  saint,  was  oblig- 

to  keep  hiB  journal  by  stealth.    At  present^  howeveri  a 
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Frank  may  tra?el  in  oomparatiye  safetj,  from  Oairo  to  tht 
borders  of  Dar-For  and  Abyssinia}  while  the  White  Nik  and 
its  tributaries  afford  avenues  to  the  Tery  heart  of  the  nDezplo^ 
ed  regions  beyond.  The  oLunate  is  the  greatest  obstade  in  the 
way  of  disooTeiy,  and  the  traveller  whose  temperament  is  best 
adapted  for  the  heats  of  the  inter-tropioal  aone,  poMCMSS  Iht 
beat  ohaoee  of  suoeesi. 
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BmotkIoos  affoond  Kbartoam— A  Race  Into  the  Deeert— Euphorbia  Forest— Thr 
Banks  of  Che  Bine  Nile— A  Baiiit^  Onve— The  Confluence  of  the  Two  Nilee— Mag* 
aitade  of  the  Nile— Oomparatlre  Biae  of  the  Blren— Their  Namee  Peaire  to  pene- 
tnte  further  into  AfHea— Attractions  of  the  White  Nile— Enfife  the  Boat  Joiyn 
Ledyardr-'VonckVi  Keetrictlons  against  exploring  the  RlTor— Yirit  to  the  Paaha— 
Dtepotie  Hospitality— Achmet's  Mii^Ting»-We  set  salL 

My  morning  rides  with  Dr.  Beiiz,  around  Khartoum,  grad* 
lutUy  extended  themselves  into  the  neighboring  oonntry,  with- 
in the  limits  which  a  fast  dromedary  could  reach  in  two  hours* 
travel      In  this  way  I  became  familiar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  plains  between 
them.    As  I  rarely  appeared  in  public  except  in  the  ConBul'E 
company,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  which  his  household 
wold  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
foreign  prince  of  distinguished  rank.     The  Pasha's  soldiers 
inly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  parsed.     The  Consul 
id  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
id  importmnoe,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest    Ooi 
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morning,  as  we  were  riding  towards  the  palace,  a  man  eried 
out :  ''  May  God  prolong  jour  days,  0  Consul  I  and  the  daji 
of  the  strange  lord, — for  you  make  a  grand  show  with  youx 
horses,  every  day ! '' 

There  was  one  of  oar  rides  which  I  never  call  to  mind  with* 
out  a  leap  of  the  heart.  The  noble  red  stallion  which  I  usual- 
ly mounted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fur,  where  has 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  boundless  level  ex- 
tending  southward  'from  the  town,  his  wild  blood  was  aroused. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed  as  grandly  as  the  war-horse 
of  Job,  champed  furiously  against  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  his  large,  brilliant  eye  backward  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  scorn,  that  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
desire.  The  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot  with 
equal  excitement,  but  Br.  Keitz  was  a  thorough  Englishman  is 
his  passion  for  trotting,  and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  any 
other  paca  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  morning 
air  so  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  so  lively  in  my  veins,  that 
[  answered  the  fierce  questioning  of  Sultan's  eye  with  an  in* 
voluntary  shout,  pressed  my  knees  against  his  sides  and  gave 
him  the  rein.  0  Mercury,  what  a  rush  followed  I  We  cut 
the  air  like  the  whizzing  shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow ;  Sul- 
tan stretched  out  until  his  powerful  neck  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his  hoofs  was  accom- 
panied by  so  little  sense  of  effort,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  His  course  was 
as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a  hairVbreadth  to  the 
right  or  left,  but*forward,  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Desert.  Neck  and  neck  with  him  careered  the  Consul's  milk 
white  stallion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  ezoitement  of 
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Mir  speed,  that  an  hour  had  passed  before  I  was  oooi  wougb 
to  notice  wl  .ere  we  were  going.  Tbo  Consul  finally  called  out 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  complied,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of 
Snitan,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ardor  than  at 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khartoum  had  long  since  disap- 
9eared ;  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  clumps  of  stunted  mimosas — a  dreary 
landscape,  but  glorified  by  the  sunshine  and  the  delicious  air. 
We  «ode  several  miles  on  the  return  track,  before  we  met  the 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  dromedaries  into  a 
^llop,  and  were  sailing  after  us  like  a  flock  of  ostriches. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  the  dromedaries  sad« 
died  and  rode  to  Kereff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  path  was  over  a  wide  plain,  covered  with 
dry  grass,  and  resembling  an  Illinois  prairie  after  a  long 
drought.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowers.  The  only  trees  were  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  until  we  appA)ached  the 
river,  where  we  found  forests  of  the  large  euphorbia,  which  I 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Egypt  It  here  became 
a  tree,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  branches'  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consul's  tallest  drom- 
edary. The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
lickening  odor.  The  flowers  appear  in  whorls  around  the  stem, 
at  the  base  of  the  leares ;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
ID  to  five  points,  white  in  the  centre,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the 
extremity.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  viscid  and  milky,  and 
tbe  Arabs  informed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  the 
IJ6  it  will  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thickets  extended  patches  of  wheat  and  asi 
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ton  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  where  the  hmup-bAekei 
oxen  of  Sennaar  were  laiily  turning  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
9aku$,  The  river  had  here  a  breadth  of  more  than  hi^  a 
fldilei  and  shone  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun.  Before 
reaching  Eereff,  we  visited  five  villages,  all  built  of  mats  and 
claj.  The  inhabitants  were  warming  themselves  on  the  sunnj 
Bide  of  the  huts,  where  they  still  shivered  in  the  cold  north- 
wind.  At  Kereff,  two  men  broug|ht  a  large  gourd,  filled  wil^ 
sour  milk,  which  was  very  cool  and  refreshing.  The  prineipa] 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  They  cultivate  barely  sufficient  wheat  and  dourra  to 
supply  them  with  a  few  cakes  of  coarse  bread,  and  their  £ivor- 
ite  beverage  of  om  biibH. 

On  our  return  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  native  sauit,  whidi 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  multitude  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  apparently  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  were 
unveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  eighte^f 
who  threw^part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  her  face,  yet  allow- 
ed us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  complexion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  picture  of  t 
Lapland  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  which  she 
oonld  barely  reach  as  we  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  saved 
«•  the  hofior  ct  having  her  kiss  them.    Wo  gave  her  m  faaek 
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i^  wlu  ah  she  took  as  if  it  liad  been  her  right.  After  in- 
Taking  the  name  of  Allah  many  timea,  she  went  ti  the  grave 
and  brought  each  of  us  a  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefallj 
pat  into  oar  pockets,  bat  as  carefally  emptied  oat  again  aftci 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  nAzt  morning  I  rode  with  the  Oonsol  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  Niles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Khar- 
toum.    The  land  all  around  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
right  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till  they  have  roll* 
ed  eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.     The  White  Nile 
is  a  light-brown,  muddy  color,  the  Blue  Nile  a  dark  bluish 
green.     Both  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  the  point 
of  confluence,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  low  green  island,  called  Omdurman,  in  the  White 
Nile,  at  its  junction.     The  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordofan,  with  their  packages  of  gum 
A.  number  of  large  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
bsoled  up  on  the  bank,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direction 
of  &  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making  repairs.     We  rode  a 
abort  distance  up  the  White  Nile,  over  a  beach  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  through  the  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beansL 

The  Nile  was  to  me  a  source  of  greater  interest  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khartoum  and  Timbuctoo, 
There,  two  thousand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  his  current 
la  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
*He  mystery  of  his  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  the  western  of 
s  tw€  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
ilea  farther  and  still  find  a  broad  and  powerfal  atream,  of 
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whose  wmroe  ewa  Uie  iribea  that  dwell  in  those  fiur  regioos  «n 
ignorant  I  am  oonfident  that  when  the  hidden  fountains  shaD 
at  last  be  reached,  and  the  problem  of  twenty  oentnries  solved, 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  to  be  not  lees  thai 
four  thousand  miles^  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amaion — a  sublime  trinit  j  of  streams 
There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  MissiA- 
sippi,  rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  color  to  the  min- 
gled streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  whidi  is  broad  and  tur- 
bid, and  pollutes  the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say — and 
they  are  still  far  from  being  united  on  the  subject — ^the  Blue 
Nile  is  not  the  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
his  volume  of  water  is  greater,*  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tains and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  while  the 
White  Nile  has  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  near> 
ly  a  dead  level,  through  a  porous,  alluvial  soil,  in  which  he 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  with  him. 

*  Capt  Peel,  who  measured  the  Tolume  of  water  in  the  two  itren^ 
gives  the  following  result:  Breadth  of  the  Blue  Nfle  at  Khartoum,  768 
yards;  average  depth,  16.11  feet;  average  current,  1.664  knots;  Tolmne 
of  water,  5,820,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  the  White  Nile^ 
bimediately  above  the  junction,  488  yards;  average  depth,  18.92  feet; 
average  current,  1.47  knots ;  volume  of  water,  2,985,400  feet  per  minuta 
Breadth  of  the  Nile  below  the  junction,  1107  yards;  average  depth, 
14i88  feet;  average  current.  2  knots;  volume  of  water,  9,526,700  oublf 
feet  per  minute.  This  measurement  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, 1851.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  the  rains  had  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  monntaint  ol 
AbyMlnia,  which  may  have  occasioned  a  greater  di^iopoitUMi  th« 
usual,  in  the  volume  of  ^e  two  rivera 
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The  Blue  Nile,  whose  Bouce  the  honest,  loog-slandered 
Bruoe  did  actually  discover,  rises  near  lat.  11°  N.  in  the  moon* 
tuns  ef  Gh)djam,  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  Ahjssinia. 
Thence  it  flows  northward  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  oi 
Tzana,  near  its  southern  extremity.     The  lake  is  shallow  and 
muddy,  and  the  riyer  carries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
mixiDg.     He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east,  under  the 
name  of  Tzana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lat.  9°  and  10*^,  whence  he  curyes  again  to  the  north 
and  finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to  the  plains 
of  Sennaar.     His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles.     The  stream  is  nayigable  as  far  as  the  mountains » 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Khartoum,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted  by   rapids.       The   Arabic  name  EUbakr  d-Azreky 
means  rather  ''  black ''  than  '^  blue,"   the  term  azrek  being 
used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a  dark,  blue-black  color ;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  hlackj  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ba^r  el- 
AUadj  the  white  Nile.     The  boatmen  here  also  frequently 
■peak  of  the  black  river  as  he,  and  the  white  as  she,     Vhen  T 
aflked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
^  Nile,''  which  is  neyer  heard  in  Egypt,  (where  the  river  is 
simply  called  el-bahrj    ''  the   sea,")    should  be  retained  in 
Bthiopia.      There  the  boatmen  speak  of  *'  el-bahr  el-NH,*^ 
which  name  they  also  sometimes  apply  to  the  Blue  Nile.     It 
is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the  latter  river  should  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  main  current  of  the  Nile. 

After  I  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
'  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten* 
B,  on  leanng  Cairo,  was  to  posh  on  as  &r  as  my  time  and 
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mauui  would  allow,  and  the  White  Nile  was  the  great  point  ol 
attraotioD.  The  long  jonmej  I  had  already  made  in  order  te 
reaoh  Sond&n  only  whetted  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  the 
wild,  barbaric  life  of  Central  Africa,  and,  owing  to  the  good 
lack  which  had  saved  me  from  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  oonld 
spare  three  or  four  weeks  for  further  jonmeys,  beforv  setting 
out  on  my  return  to  Egypt.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Khai^ 
ioam  counselled  one  plan  and  some  another,  but  after  distract- 
ing myself  in  a  maze  of  uncertainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 
love,  and  determined  to  make  a  Toyage  up  the  White  Nile. 
There  was  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kordo&n,  as  I  had 
already  seen  Central  African  life  to  better  advantage  in  Khar- 
toum. Sennaar  is  now  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  the 
way  to  Abyssinia  or  the  mountains  of  Fazogl,  and  in  the  wild 
regions  along  the  Atbara  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  an 
armed  escort  As  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 
to  pass  through  the  extensive  negro  kingdoms  of  the  Shiilooks 
and  the  Dinkas,  I  had  hoped  to  accompany  Dr.  Knoblecher*a 
expedition  some  distance  up  the  river  and  then  take  my  chance 
of  returning.  The  boat  belon^ng  to  the  Catholic  Mission, 
however,  had  not  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  was  so 
&r  advanced  that  the  expedition  had  been  postponed  until  the 
following  November.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 
Maltese  trader  named  Lattif  Effendi,  was  fitting  up  two  large 
vessels  which  were  shortly  to  leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 
he  intended  pushing  as  far  as  the  Bari  country.  I  could  have 
made  arrangements  to  accompany  him,  but  as  he  could  not  r» 
turn  before  some  time  in.  June,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 
that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  Soud&n— -a  risk  scarcely 
worth  the  profit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  gool  luck,  I  nught 
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htraly  hare  reached  the  point  attained  by  Dr.  EnoUedher. 
The  CohboI  proposed  my  going  with  Lattif  Effendi  until  I 
ihonld  meet  the  yearly  expedition  on  its  return,  and  then  oomo 
down  the  river  with  it.  This  would  have  enabled  me  to  pene* 
trate  to  lat  9°,  or  perhaps  8^,  but  after  passing  the  islands  of 
the  Shillooks,  one  sees  little  except  water,  grass  and  mosqui* 
toes,  until  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Kyks,  in  lat  7^.  After 
weighing  carefully  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  decided 
to  take  a  small  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here 
the  new  and  rich  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  river  begins  to  unfold,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  vessel,  of  the  kind  called 
sandal — the  only  craft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh, 
iriiich  would  have  answered  my  purpose.     It  belonged  to  n  &t 
old  Turk,  named  Abou*Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it  for 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres.    The  crew  consisted 
of  a  rais,  five  strong  Dongolese  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
dave,  as  cook    The  nus  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refus- 
ed to  take  me  further  than  the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  be- 
tween lat.  12^  and  13^,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  venturing 
unong  the  Shillooks,  without  an  armed  force.     I  named  the 
boat  the  John  Ledyardj  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa,     The  name  was  none  the  less  appropriate, 
BiDoe  Ledyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  souroesi 
Dr.  Beiti  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and 
>e  remainder  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
r  fiastree  in  the  baiaars  of  Khartoum. 
I  nadied  Khaiioom  at  a  &vorable  soason  far  makii^  tbf 
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voyige.  Fonnerlj,  it  had  been  yerj  difiealt  for  any  Biif» 
pean  to  obtain  permission  to  sail  on  the  White  Nile,  owing  U 
the  trade  of  the  river  having  been  completely  monopolised  by 
the  Pasha  of  Soudan,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  1838,  whidi 
made  the  river  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No  latef 
than  the  previous  winter,  Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  traveUer 
who  visited  Khartuum,  encountered  much  opposition  before  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shillooka 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efiforts  of  Dr.  Reitz,  the  monopoly  had 
at  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  military  guard  formerly 
stationed  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  the  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  the 
voyage  until  after  I  had  taken  the  boat  and  completed  my 
preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  com- 
pany with  the  GonsuL  He  was  very  affable,  and  insisted  on 
our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  had  invited  two*  friends 
to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  ezcose,  bat 
he  cut  us  off  by  exclaiming :  ''I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  oom- 
mands  dare  not  be  disobeyed,''  and  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  guests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themselvea 
He  then  despatched  messengers  for  Abd-^l-Kader  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Kordofan,  and  Buffiia  Bey,  who  were  brought  to  the 
palace  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thus  secured 
his  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayers  before  dinner, 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  the  mani- 
fold dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  fidi 
from  the  White  Nile,  all  of  them  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  continued  his  discussion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
iPetatj  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  sanguinary  polioy 
is  the  only  course,  and   could  not  enough  pruae   Sultsi 
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Bhhmoad  I   fbr  his  ezecation  of  forty  thonsand  JaniMarioi 
In  one  day. 

Vinallj,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  my  effect 
vere  all  on  board,  and  my  rai's  and  sailors  in  readiness.    Ach 
jiet  and  Ali  preceded  me  to  the  boat  with  many  misgivings, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  regions  where  the  Pasha's  nam« 
was  scarcely  known — ^where  the   Egyptian  sway  had  nevet 
reached — a  land  of  Icaffirs^  or  infidels,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  ''  Nyam-Nydms,"  the  anthro- 
pophagi of  Oentral  Africa.     Achmet  could  not  comprehend 
my  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  ex- 
ekmations  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  :  ^'  If  it  were  not  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky 
day,  0  my  master  I  I  should  never  expect  to  see  Elhartoum 
igaiu."    Fat  Abou-Balta,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
IS  fitr  as  the  first  village  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  so  we  pushed  off  without  him.     Never  was 
name  more  wrongly  applied  than  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  ''  fa> 
ther  of  hatchets"),  for  he  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  had 
a  &ce  IOec  the  full  moon,  and  was  the  joUiest  Turk  I  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Reits,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  sent  his  drome* 
htm  up  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  aoeompanied  me  witb 
ais  fiivorite  servants— iwo  ebony  boys,  with  shining  oounle^ 
and  while  and  soarlei  dr 
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Th>  men  pnshed  awaj  from  shore  with  Bome  diffioultj,  ■■  ■ 
violent  oortli-irind  drove  the  boat  baok,  but  the  aail  onoe  on- 
hrled,  we  ghat  like  kn  arrow  between  the  gardens  of  Khn^ 
tonm  and  the  i;reen  Hhoroa  of  the  isUnd  <rf  TatL     Beftn 
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Wflhiiig  the  oonflaeiioe  of  the  riTera,  a  jat  of  land  obliged  the 
sailon  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars,  but  a  short  time 
soffioed  to  bring  ns  to  the  toming-point.     Here  the  ooiors  of 
the  different  streams  are  strongly  marked.     They  are  actnallj 
blue  and  white,  and  meet  in  an  even  line,  which  can  be  seen 
extending  far  down  the  common  tide.     We  tossed  on  the  agi> 
tated  line  of  their  junction,  but  the  wind  carried  ns  in  a  few 
minates  past  the  island  of  Omdorman,  which  lies  opposite. 
The  first  American  flag  that  eyer  floated  over  the  White  Nile, 
fluttered  gayly  at  the  mast-head,  pointing  to  the  south — ^to 
those  vast,  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  mighty  stream 
finds  its  way.     A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alighted  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  island,  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  his  crest 
of  stately  feathers,  watched  us  as  he  walked  up  and  down.     In 
front,  over  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  a  broad  mirage  united 
its  delusive  waters  with  those  of  the  true  riyer  and  lifted  the 
distant  shores  so  high  above  the  horizon  that  they  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.     The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles, 
and  the  shores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  be 
St  the  entrance  of  a  great  inland  sea.     Our  course  swerved  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum,  whose 
minaret  was  still  visible  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant     The 
low  mud  dwellings  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.     The  shores  on  either  side 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  an 
ibundant  growth  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  with 
^"^iflk  green  foliage.     By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  pomt 
»re  Dr.  Beiti  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were  in 
tdiness,  knediug  on  the  beach.    We  could  not  approach  the 
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Aoiei  on  aoooont  of  the  mud,  but  the  Bailon  earned  as  out  or 
their  ahonldera.  I  rode  with  him  to  a  small  Arab  hamle^ 
aoattered  among  the  thorny  thiokets.  There  were  bat  twc 
mud  houses,  the  other  dwellings  being  merely  rude  tents  of 
grass  matting ;  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  home,  bat  those 
few  were  peaceable  and  friendly.  As  the  Consul  had  a  ridi 
of  four  or  five  hours  before  him,  he  wished  me  good  luck  and 
set  off  northward,  while  the  sailors,  who  were  in  waiting  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  up  the  mag- 
nificent river.  Its  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  miles,  but 
its  current  was  shallow  and  sluggish.  The  shores  were  sandy, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  the  gum-producing  mimosa,  which 
i^peared  for  the  first  time  in  profusion.  About  four  o'clock  I 
passed  a  low,  isolated  hill  on  the  eastern  bank,  which  the 
sailors  called  Djar  er^nebbeey  and  near  sunset,  a  long  ridge  on 
the  right,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plains 
of  Kordofan.  The  sand-banks  were  covered  with  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor 
mous  crocodile  lounging  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  sun 
went  down ;  the  short  twilight  faded,  and  I  was  canopied  by  t 
superb  starlit  heaven.  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  South- 
em  Cross  sparkled  in  one  long,  unbroken  galaxy  of  splendor. 
The  breeze  was  mild  and  light,  and  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  sound  against  the  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  the  foi^ 
ward  deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  baying  of  dogs 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  made  a  fit  accompar  iment  The  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  river  were  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mo- 
hammediyeh  Arabs,  and  we  heard  the  men  shouting  to  ead) 
other  occasionally.     About  nine  o'clock  we  passed  their  priii 
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eipal  Tillage,  and  approaehed  the  territories  of  the  Haasani- 
jehs. 

The  wind  fell  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  boat  came  to  an 
ehor      I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  and  found  i 
Uowing  again  fresh  and  strong ;  whereupon  I  roused  tbe  raifs 
and  sailors,  and  made  them  hoist  saiL     We  gained  so  much 
by  this  moye,  that  bj  sunrise  we  had  passed  the  yilbgo  of 
Shekh  Moussa,  and  were  entering  the  territories  of  the  Hassa- 
niyeh  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  which  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Sond&n     Beyond  them  are  the  primitive  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
Central  Africa,  in  almost  the  same  condition  now  as  they  haye 
been  for  thousands  of  years  past.     About. sunrise  the  rais  or- 
dered the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  Tessel  put  about.     The 
men  were  rowing  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause. 
Whilst  attempting  to  hoist  my  flag,  one  of  them  let  it  fall  into 
the  water,  and  instead  of  jumping  in  after  it,  as  I  should  haye 
done  had  I  seen  it,  sufifered  the  vessel  to  go  some  distance  be- 
fore he  even  announced  the  loss.     We  were  then  so  far  from 
(he  spot,  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  would  have  been  us^ 
less,  and  so  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  which  had  floated 
dnui  far  triumphantly  into  Africa,  met  the  fate  of  most  travel- 
lers in  those  re^ons.     They  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the 
WLito  Nile,  and  I  sailed  away  from  the  spot  with  a  pang,  as 
if  a  f/iend  had  been  drowned  there.     The  flag  of  one's  country 
is  lysf  er  dearer  to  him  than  when  it  is  his  companion  and*  pro- 
tector in  foreign  lands. 

Daring  the  whole  forenoon  we  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  ot 

"VTk  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  whose  breadth 

iried  from  two  to  three  miles.     The  shores  no  longer  pre- 

Bted  the  same  dead  level  as  on  the  first  day.     They  wen 
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banks  of  sandy  soil,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  ooveani 
with  forests  of  the  gum-bearing  mimosa,  under  wkioh.  giet 
thickets  of  a  dense  green  shrub,  mixed  with  cactus  and  euphor- 
bia. The  gum  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  hei^t^ 
with  a'thick  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  and  no  Italian  oak 
or  chestnut  presents  a  greater  variety  of  picturesque  forms  to 
the  painter's  eye.  The  foliage  is  thin,  allowing  the  manifold 
articulations  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  to  be  seen  through  it. 
It  was  most  abundant  on  the  Kordofan  side,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gum  annually  exported  to  Egypt  comes  firom 
that  country.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  the  continuous  forests  that  girdled  it,  gave  this  part 
of  its  course  an  air  of  majesty,  which  recalled  the  Mississippi 
to  my  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  resembled 
Egypt. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  more  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts of  the  Hassaniyeh.  The  town  of  Damas,  on  the  east, 
and  Tura,  on  the  west,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  were 
the  first  I  saw  since  leaving  Khartoum.  They  were  merely 
clusters  of  tekuls^  or  the  straw  huts  of  the  natives,  built  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  conical  roof  of  matting,  the  smoke  escap- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  places,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferrifSi, 
and  appeared  to  be  busy  in  trannporting  men,  camels  and  goods 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  capped  their  labor 
by  making  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  they  fiuitened 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  large  drove  of 
samel  s  which  were  waiting  an  opportimity  to  cross.     The  Hat 
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imijelis  own  no  eamek,  and  this  was  probably  a  oara?an  from 
Khartoum,  bonnd  for  Kordofan.     In  some  plaoes  the  people 
brought  donkeys  hiden  with  water-skins,  which  they  filled  from 
the  riyer.     I  noticed,  occasionally,  a  small  patch  of  beans,  but 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  regular  system  of  cultivatioa     The 
Hassanijehs  are  yellow,  with  straight  features,  and  resemble 
the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt  more  than  any  other  Central- Af* 
rioan  tribe.     Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lages  retreated  with  signs  of  fear  as  my  vessel  approached  the 
shore.     Dr.  Peney,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Soud&n,  describ- 
ed to  me,  while  in  Khartoum,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.      The  rights  of  women,  it  appears,  are  recognised 
among  them  more  thoroughly  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  world.     When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  for  her 
own  use,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  this  reserva- 
tion.    Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  from  the  marriage  vow, 
tnd  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  can 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obliging  the  husband  himself  to  re- 
tire.    Their  hospitality  is  such,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  furnish  him,  for  four  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.     They  should  add  a  frimily  of  chil- 
dreD,  and  then  their  hospitality  would  be  complete.     No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.     The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and  these  customs  appear 
to  be  oonnected  with  their  religious  faith. 

After  passing  Tura  (the  terminus  of  a  short  caravan  route 

four  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain 

ago,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  rifjiki 
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bttoL    The  peaks  were  hrdcen  and  oonical  in  fbrni}  and  tluui 

[Mde-Tiolet  hue  showed  with  fine  effect  behind  the  dark  line  <rf 
the  gum  forests.     With  every  hour  of  our  progress,  the  yege- 
tation  grew  more  rank  and  luxuriant.     On  the  eastern  bank 
the  gum  gave  pUoe  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in 
a  dense  rampart  from  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.     Myriads  of  wild  geese,  dudks, 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
sand  or  circled  in  the  air  with  hoarse  dang  and  croaking. 
Among  them  I  saw  more  than  one  specimen  of  Uiat  rare  and 
curious  water-bird,  whose  large,  homj  bill  curves  upward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  put  on  Uie 
wrong  way.     As  he  eats  nothing  but  small  fish,  whidi  he  swal 
lows  with  his  head  under  water,  this  is  not  sudi  a  great  inooo- 
venience  as  one  would  suppose.     The  bars  which  occasionally 
made  out  into  the  current  served  as  a  resting-place  for  oroco- 
diles,  which  now  began  to  appear  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  the  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of  apes,  which  leaped 
chattering  down  from  the  branches  to  look  at  usl     A  whole 
family  of  them  sat  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watching  ns,  and 
when  we  frightened  them  away  by  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing 
to  see  a  mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  off  with  it 
under  her  arm.     The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and 
many  of  them  so  fat  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly 
Here  and  there,  along  the  shore,  large  broods  of  the  yoong 
were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming     The  boatmen 
took  great  delight  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieoea  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  them  dive  under  water.     There  were 
some  superb  white  cranes,  with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edges 
of  their  wings,  and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  oreated  king^herona 
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passiDg  the  island  of  Tshebeahi,  the  river,  which  sUi] 
feUdns  its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  by  a  swampy  growth  of 
reeds.     It  is  filled  with  uumerous  low  islands,  covered  with 
Ureee,  mostly  dead,  and  with  waste,  white  brivnches  which  have 
drifted  down  daring  the  inundation.     In  the  forests  along  the 
shore  many  trees  had  also  been  killed  by  the  high  water  of  the 
pirevioos  summer.     There  are  no  habitations  on  this  part  of 
the  river,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent.     I  had 
seen  no  sail  since  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  sun  that  even- 
ing threw  his  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
irst  time  that  I  was  alone,  far  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa. 
We  dashed  along  at  a  most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the 
reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  gloom  of  the  shad- 
ows throim  by  the  unpnmed  forests.     The  innumerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
oovertSy  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the  sand. 
Above  all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the   unseen 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast 
It  was  too  deep-toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.      As  I  was  watchmg  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery  herons  that  alighted  on  the  boughs  within 
pistol-diot,  my  men  pointed  out  a  huge  hippopotamus,  standing 
IB  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel     He  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  wore 
of  enormous  bulk.     He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jaws, 
gSTB  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.     At  the  same  instant  an  immense  crocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  basking-place  on  the 
tand  and  took  refuge  in  the  river.    Soon  afterwards  two  hippo 
potami  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and,  after  snorting  the 
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WBler  from  their  nostrilfl)  entertained  ub  with  a  peculiar  gnmt> 
ing  sonnd,  like  the  lowest  rumbling  note  of  a  doable-b£8a.  The 
ooncert  was  continued  by  others,  and  resumed  from  time  to  time 
through  the  night.  This  was  Central  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed it — a  grand  though  savage  picture,  full  of  life  and  heat^  and 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  even  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 

As  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  the 
island  of  Hassanijeh,  having  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  since  the  evening  before.  I  had  every  pros* 
pect  of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  of  Aba^  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shillooks,  before  noon  the  next  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Khartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  1  Better  sailing  than  this  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile,  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  haye  taken  me 
to  the  Bahr  el-Ohazal,  in  lat.  9° — ^the  land  of  lions,  elephants, 
and  giraffes,  where  the  Nile  becomes  a  sea  of  grass.  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  brightly  on  the  weeten 
banL  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  with  the  painful  knowledge  that  I  wai 
Guit  approaching  the  point  beyond  which  I  dared  not  go. 
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Mil^  ¥niilflc6Poe  of  the  Islftnd  Boeneiy— Birds  aad  Hippopotami— Flight  ot  Um 
Hift««— TIm  Uaad  of  AIm— Signs  of  PopaUtlon-  A  Bsnd  uf  Wsrrlors— The  Bh«kb 
ad  uo  Saltan— A  Treaty  of  Peace- Tta«  Robe  of  Honor— Suspicions— We  walk  t« 
the  Vmage— Appeanmce  of  the  Sbillooks— The  Ylllage— The  Sultan  gives  Audieob 
— WomoD  and  Ohildren— Ornamonts  of  the  Natives— My  Watob— A  Jar  of  Honey—- 
Biispieloa  and  Alann— The  Shlllook  and  the  Saltan's  Black  Wife— Character  of  the 
Bhfflooka— The  Land  of  the  Lotos— Population  of  the  Shlllook  Kingdom— The  Tam- 
tam Point— A  View  from  the  Mast-Head. 

Wb  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  sail  and  let  us  send  onder  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
m  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
ttora-eheet,  which  alone  sofficed  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rati 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp 
tian  Soudlkn  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negru 
kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed  consider- 
tbly  since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  riyer  more  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  of 
ihrabs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.     Th« 
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ambakf  a  Bpecies  of  aquatic  shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  iIm 
sensitiye  plant  and  winged,  bean-like  blossoms  of  a  rich  jeUon 
hue,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roots  in  the  water 
and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  surface.  It  formed  impene- 
trable ramparts  around  the  islands  and  shores,  except  where 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the 
forests,  or  the  lion  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  the  rirer^ 
margin  to  drinL  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms appeared  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to- 
gether with  climbing  vines,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
and  hung  from  their  branches  dangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
bough))  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  sont  trees,  which  grew  in  the 
centre  of  the  islands,  thus  binding  all  together  in  rounded 
masses.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  hills 
of  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  summits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, rolling  in  the  wind,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  the  rock- 
ing of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  reminded  me  of  the  Ghagres  River.  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
still  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vast  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  sweep.  The  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  northern  wind,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder 
ful  panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  ezul' 
tation  to  which  I  gave  free  vent.  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  imposing  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
stirring  before  the  son.     The  wild  fowls  left  their  rooits ;  thi 
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fnkmakM  flew  twittering  over  the  wETee,  calling  ap  their  matee^ 
the  sleepy  crocodiles ;  the  herons  stretched  their  wings  againsi 
the  wind ;    the  monkeys  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  woods, 
■nd  at  last  whole  herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore, 
oame  up  spouting  water  from  their  nostrils,  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  grampus.     I  counted  six  together,  soon 
after  sonrise,  near  the  end  of  an  island.     They  floandered 
about  in  the  shallows  popping  up  their  heads  every  few  min- 
utes to  look  at  OS,  and  at  last  walked  oat  through  the  reeds 
and  stood  upon  the  shore.     Soon  afterwards  five  more  appear- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thenceforth  we  saw  them 
almost  constantly,  and  sometimes  within  fifty  yards.    I  noticed 
one  which  must  have  been  four  feet  in  breadth  across  the  ears, 
sod  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  long.     He  opened  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders, 
one  on  each  side.     They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity, 
and  frequently  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed 
for  some  time  in  our  wake. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rais  observed  some  Shillooks  in  the 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  aftei 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  alon^ 
beside  the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  Thr 
ctnoes  were  carefully  oonoealed  and  some  pieces  of  drift  wood 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rais 
fllimbed  to  the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
mto  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  being 
The  river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich- 
er groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the 
iislanoe.    Direetly  on  our  left  was  the  northern  poiat  3f  the 
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island  of  Ab^i  our  destination.  As  the  island  is  dx  or  ei^ 
miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  t»i]gsin, 
and  so  told  the  rai's  that  he  most  take  me  to  its  farthisr  end, 
and  to  the  villages  of  the  ShillookSi  whom  I  had  oome  to  see. 
Ahou-Hammed  was  small  in  body,  but  had  a  stout  heartb  The 
Consul  and  fat  Abou-Balta  had  given  him  special  instmetioiii 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  yet  he  oonld  not  refuse  my  demands. 
We  sailed  two  or  three  miles  along  the  shcre  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks, 
who,  according  to  the  rai's,  had  a  Tillage  on  the  island.  On 
our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  massei 
of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  them  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  banL  Glorious  above  description  was  that  world 
of  waves  and  foliage— of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  light  thread 
of  smoke  arose  from  among  some  dead,  fallen  trees,  a  few  paces 
in  the  forest,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen.  The  boat  was  run 
to  the  shore,  and  we  landed  and  examined  the  spot.  The  na- 
tives had  evidently  just  left,  for  the  brands  were  burning,  and 
we  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes.  The  rai's  and 
sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
hidden  inhabitants.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  met  above  our  heads  aod  made  a  roof 
against  the  sun.  Some  large  gray  apes,  startled  by  our  visit, 
leaped  with  wonderful  dexterity  firom  tree  to  'ree.  I  found 
several  abandoned  fire-places  during  my  walk,  and  near  the 
shore  saw  many  footprints  in  the  soft  soiL  The  forest  wiai 
quite  clear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees.    There  were  but  few  flowering  plants 
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and  I  was  too  muoh  interested  in  the  search  for  the  ShiOoob 
to  examine  them. 

The  rais  finally  descried  the  huts  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tance, near  the  extremity  of  the  island.     We  returned  to  th€ 
TCBsel,  and  were  about  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
vhen  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  us  at  a  quick  pace.     The  rai's,  who  had 
already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people  and  knew  some* 
thing  of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  thenu     I  could 
see,  through  the  trees,  that  a  consultation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
doaen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  hold' 
ing  the  spears  in  their  hands.     The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father's  country.     Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go 
on  shora     I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.      The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
mg  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.     I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.     The  vuder  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces* 
riveiy  black  in  complexion,  then  advanced,  and  the  other  war- 
Aivrs  in  saccesBion,  till  all  had  saluted  me.     The  conversation 
VIS  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soud&n,  which  the  shekh 
lud  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  un- 
Wrataad  the  moat  of  what  was  said    ^  Why  donH  yoa  bring 
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ihe  Sulten's  oaipet  that  he  may  rest  ?**  aaid  the  sheUi  to  one 
of  my  sailors.  The  carpet  and  pillows  were  immeiiatelj 
brou^ty  aud  I  stretched  myself  out  in  front  of  the  shekh  and 
naier,  who  sat  upon  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 
upon  the  ground.  The  shekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, but  sat  looking  at  me  steadily,  fiom  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  Our  negotiations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 
matio  style.  Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Shillooks  had  anj 
thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  viiier,  who  addressed  Aeh- 
met,  my  visier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  the  Sultaa.  The 
spectators  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken 
(heir  seats  around  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  ^^  ovf-toow-^vobba  /^  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabie 
'  mar-hcMa  /  " '«  how  d'ye  do  f ")  The  viiier,  addressing  me 
through  Achmet,  said :  "  Tell  us  what  you  want;  if  you  coniti 
to  fi^t,  we  are  ready  for  you."  I  assured  the  shekh  throngb 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  no  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  the  ground :  ^*  if  you  are 
really  friends,  we  will  be  friends  with  you;  but  if  you  are  not, 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Achmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro- 
phet Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  Allah,  that  we  had  come 
in  peace ;  that  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rais  we  had  oome  on 
shore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  effect  ''  Whj 
have  you  no  arms  ^"  said  the  shekh ;  ^  are  you  afraid  of  us?'' 
I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile 
ntentions,  but  the  people  seemed  to  eonoider  it  as  mark  o^ 
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ehbflr  treaohory  or  fear.    I  broa^t  flome  lobaooo  with  me 
which  I  gaye  to  the  shekb,  but  he  received  it  coldly,  and  said 
*^  Where  ia  the  dress  which  the  Sultan  has  brought  for  mef  ^ 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  proyide 
myself  in  Khartoum  with  muslin  and  calico,  for  presents.     I 
remedied  the  deficiency,  howeyer,  by  going  on  board  and  taking 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  ear-rings  for  the  wiyes  of  the  two  dignitaries.     Achmet 
idded  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  drawers,  and  brought  a 
fresh  sopply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors.     The  shekh  took  the 
presents  with  eyident  gratification,  and  then  came  the  work  of 
ebthing  him.     He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  put  on  the 
garments,  bat  Achmet  and  the  rai's  unwound  the  cotton  cloth 
from  his  loins,  stuck  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into 
the  shiri-sleeyes,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  about  his  head. 
Once  (dothed,  he  gaye  no  more  attention  to  his  garments,  but 
wore  them  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  scantier  costume.     The  yisier,  who  had  shown  mani- 
fest ill4iumor  at  being  passed  by,  was  quieted  by  the  present 
of  a  shirt,  whidi  was  put  upon  his  shoulders  in  like  manner 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeb^Seedoo  (''  He  pleases  his  Mas- 
ter"), a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  yisier.     The  shekh's 
luune,  Ahd^en^noor  ('*the  Slave  of  Light"),  was  hardly  so 
befittin^i^  for  he  was  remarkably  dark.     I  was  much  amused  at 
my  servant  Ali,  who  had  shown  great  terror  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages.     He  had  already  become  so  familiar, 
tbat  when  the  shekh  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  use  of 
tke  beads  and  ear-rings,  Ali  pinched  his  ears  very  significantly 
tnd  took  hold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they  must  be  worn. 
By  this  time  cofifoe  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  U 
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dbem.  Bat  Oiej  had  been  ao  aooostomed  to  irilramOTitj  and 
deoeptioQ  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  thej  still  mistrasted 
OS  and  no  one  woold  drink,  for  fear  that  it  contained  poison 
To  quiet  them,  therefore,  I  drank  a  cup  first,  after  whieh  thej 
took  it  readilj,  but  many  of  them,  who  then  tasted  ooffee  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it  A  drove  of  sheep 
happening  to  pass  by,  the  shekh  ordered  one  of  the  rams  to  be 
oaught  and  put  on  board  the  yessel,  for  the  Sultan's  dinner. 
The  men  soon  began  to  demand  tobaooo,  clothes,  and  yarious 
other  things,  and  grew  so  importunate  that  Aohmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  rai's,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage, 
seemed  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought  it  time  to  f^re  a  change  to 
affinirti,  and  therefore  rose  and  told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  to 
nsit  his  Tillage.  We  had  intended  returning  on  board  and 
Bailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  reflecting  that  this  might 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  is 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it,  I  called  Achmet  and  the  rais  to 
accompany  me  on  foot.  While  these  things  were  transpiring, 
a  number  of  other  ShiUooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  were 
now  upwards  of  fifty.  All  were  armed— the  most  of  them 
with  iron-pointed  spears,  some  with  clubs,  and  some  with  long 
poles,  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  the  end.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under 
six  feet  in  height,  while  the  most  of  them  were  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  standard.  Some  had  a  piece  of  rough  cotton 
cloth  tied  around  the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  entirely  naked.  Their  figures  were 
large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical,  nor  was  there  the 
least  (crace  in  their  movements.     Their  faces  resembled  a  oroat 
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between  the  N^gro  of  Quinea  and  the  North  Amerioan  In- 
dian,  havisg  the  hig^  cheek  bones,  the  narrow  forehead  and 
pointed  head  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projecting 
lips  of  the  former.     Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like 
tusks*  and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  wan^ 
ingy  which  gave  their  faces  a  wolfish  expression.     Their  eye^ 
were  small  and  had  an  inflamed  look,  which  might  have  beoD 
oocasioiied  by  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
Biepi.     Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow,  either  a 
segment  of  an  elephant's  task,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.     The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads 
around  the  neok,  and  the  shekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large 
white  variety,  called    ''  pigeon  eggs  "  by  the  traders  on   the 
White  Nile.     They  had  no  beards,  and  their  hair  was  seared 
or  plucked  out  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  i 
(areolar  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.     Some 
had  rubbed  their  faces  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart- 
ed a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  shekh  marched  ahead,  in  his  white  garments  and  flat- 
tering  head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his 
long  spear  erect  in  his  hand.     We  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  I  was  so  carefal  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  fear  that 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was  fol- 
lowing us.     A  violent  dispute  arose  among  some  of  the  men  in 
front,  and  from  their  frequent  glances  towards  us,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conver^a- 
ftimi.    I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  till  the  matter  was  referred 
io  the  shekh,  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if 
it  did  not  sattsfy  them.     As  we  approached  the  village,  good- 
hnmor  was  restored,  and  their  demeanor  towards  us  was 
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Iheneuforth  more  friendly.  They  looked  at  me  wita  oviof  itj 
tmt  without  ill-wiU,  and  I  could  see  that  my  dress  interested 
them  much  more  than  my  person.  Finally  we  reached  th« 
Tillage,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  tokuls  of  straw, 
built  in  a  circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.  They  were  anrang* 
ed  so  as  to  inclose  a  space  in  the  centrCi  which  was  eyidentl^ 
intended  as  a  fold  for  their  sheep,  as  it  was  further  protected 
by  a  fence  of  thorns.  Guards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  yards,  along  the  side  fronting  the  river,  eaeb 
leaning  back  against  his  spear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  up, 
so  that  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  which  I  counted 
twenty-seven  canoes  drawn  up  against  the  shore,  we  made  halt, 
and  the  shekh  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brooght.  An  angareh^  the 
frame  of  which  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hippopotamus 
thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimosa  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  took  our  seats.  Another  angareb  was  brongfat 
and  placed  behind  us,  for  our  respective  visiers.  The  warriors 
all  laid  aside  their  spears  and  sat  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  us.  A  swarm  of  naked  boys,  from  eigfal 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  till  the^p 
reached  a  convenient  place  in  the  rear,  where  they  watohed  me 
curiously,  but  drew  back  in  alarm  whenever  I  turned  my  head. 
The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  every  one 
baring  come  to  behold  the  strange  Sultitn.  The  females  kept 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  far  overcome 
by  their  curiosity  that  they  approached  near  enough  for  me  to 
observe  them  closely.  They  were  nude,  ezoept  a  small  piece 
of  sheepskin  around  the  loins,  and  in  their  forms  were  not  very 
easy  to  distinguish  from  th  i  men|  having  flat,  masoolioe  breasti 
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md  nasrow  hipoL  They  were  from  five  feet  aij^t  inohei  to  sii 
feet  in  hd^t.  The  rais  infonned  me  that  the  ShiUooks  he- 
qottitly  sell  their  women  and  ehildren,  and  that  a  boy  or  psi 
oan  be  bought  for  aboat'  twenty  measures  of  dourra. 

After  undergoing  their  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  to 
get  tired  of  sitting  in  state,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the 
boatw     I  saw  by  an  oeoasional  sidelong  ghinoe  that  the  shekh 
watohed  me,  but  I  smoked  carelessly  until  the  tobacco  was 
finished.     Some  of  the  men  were  already  regaling  themselves 
Vith  that  which  I  had  given  them.     They  had  pipes  with  im- 
mense globular  bowls  of  clay,  short,  thick  stems  of  reed,  and 
mouth-pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long, 
pointed  neck.     A  handful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bowl 
and  two  or  three  coals  laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  orifice  was 
loosed  with  clay.     The  risier,  Adjeb-Seedoo,  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  Yankee  in  his  angular  features  and  the  shrewd 
wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
squirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  true  Down- 
East  style.     I  bargained  for  his  pipe  at  two  piastres,  and  one 
of  the  ivory  arm-rings  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small  silver 
money  (the  only  coin  current  among  them),  did  not  succeed  in 
gettbg  the  foriner  article.     I  obtained,  however,  two  of  the 
arm-rings  of  hippopotamus  hide.     While  these  things  were  go- 
ing on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
diain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seised.     I  took  out  the  watch 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.     He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
tiie  men  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  in  a  most 
musing  manner.     They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
bem  tiieir  looks  and  signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contained 
bird  or  iiUH*ot»    I  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  tbw 
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die  molioD  of  the  babuioe-wheel  and  of  the  hand  <m  the  amaUei 
dial  of  the  hoe.  Their  astonishment  was  now  changed  to  awe 
and  they  looked  at  it  silently,  withoat  daring  to  toudi  it 

I  profited  by  this  impression  to  make  a  move  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  should  grow  into  a  reaolTe  Vi 
fob  OS  by  foroe.  I  had  asked  the  shekh  two  or  three  times  to 
haTe  a  oap  of  water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  request  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  men 
brought  a  large  earthen  jar,  stopped  with  olay,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet.  Thereupon  the  shekh  turned  to  me,  saying: 
^  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  you 
honey  to  mix  with  it.**  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and  con 
tained,  in  fact,  nearly  a  gaUon  of  wild  honey,  idiioh  had  a  richf 
aromatic  taste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trad- 
ing^vessels  on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  bat  as  the 
natives,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mix  with  it 
the  jiuoe  of  poisonous  plants,  they  are  obliged  to  taste  it  them- 
selves before  they  can  sell  it  I  did  not  require  this  proof  at 
their  hands,  preferring  to  trust  them  unreservedly,  at  least  in 
my  demeanor.  Trust  always  begets  a  kindred  trust,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those  savages  was  owing 
to  my  having  adopted  this  course  of  conduct 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  arm-rings,  and 
after  Achmet  had  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  rais  to 
return.  Several  of  the  Shillooks  followed,  offering  articles  for 
Ale,  and  the  vizier,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  his  new 
shirt  so  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  dimbed  upon  the  gunwals 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  cabin.  I  changed  ufy  position 
so  as  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  oniom 
whidi  hs  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  fory  and  honied 
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liuii  awmy.     The  ahekh  and  all  the  warriors  had  come  down  to 
ike  ahora  but  without  their  spears,  and  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  holding  a  consultation.     By  this  time,  howeier,  the 
rais  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  shore  the 
bow  of  my  boat  into  the  stream.     I  called  out :  ''  0  Shekh 
Abd-en-noor  I  '*  in  a  familiar  way,  and  waved  my  hand  as  a 
token  of  parting.     He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a  ges- 
ture to  his  men,  and  they  all  went  slowly  back  to  the  village. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
Shillooks,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  was  seated 
with  the  shekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  slave 
who  cooks  for  them,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
Lftr.     They  told  him  she  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  wives,  and 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  now  the  shekh's  friend,  he  dare  not 
touch  her.     '*  Oh,"  said  the  Shillook,  *<  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
vife,  that  is  enou^ ;"  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the 
ahore.     I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passing  off 
Boeh  a  hideous  creature  as  one  of  my  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  adroitness  with  irtiich  they  avoided  what  might  have 
been  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  witn  wmch  they 
demand  presents,  is  common  to  all  savage  tribe&  But  the 
lurks  and  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
umual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  such  a  shameful  manner  that  they  are  now  mistrustful  of  all 
itnmgers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interview  with  them  as 
B&iuh  to  good  luck  as  to  good  management.  The  rai's  after- 
mds  informed  me  that  if  the  shekh  had  not  been  satisfied 
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with  the  dieu  I  gaye  him,  he  would  oertainly  have  attempM 
to  plunder  the  TeaseL     He  stated  that  the  Shillooks  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  the  river  as  far  a9  the  country  of  the  Haa- 
saniyehs,  sinking  their  boats  and  ooncealing  themselves  id  the 
woods  in  the  day-time,  while  by  night  they  venture  into  the 
villages  and  rob  the  people  of  their  dourra,  for  whioh  ihey 
have  a  great  fondness.      They  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus aod  other  wild  beasta     All  the  region  east  of  the 
river  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes,  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  sight  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not 
the  hiopkagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  ezeepUon  of  the 
Chinese,  the  only  modem  eaters  of  the  plant.  I  was  too  late 
to  see  it  in  blossom,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  of  it 
among  these  islands ;  but  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  appears  in 
great  profusion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Dr.  Knoblocher,  who  ate  it  frequently  during  his 
voyage,  informed  me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  taste,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  only  by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the 
tribe,  ytixo  auandon  them  in  summer,  when  they  are  complete- 
ly covered  by  the  inundation.  At  lat  12°,  or  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villagee  are 
jrowdod  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the  shores,  that  tl^y 
almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  populated  region  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  ezoepted.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  thres 
millions^  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Bgjptb 
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Ab  wo  weighed  anchori  I  found  that  the  men  had  taker 
down  both  sails  and  shipped  the  oais  for  our  return  to  Khar- 
toum.    We  had  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  in 
about  kt.  12^  30^  north,  and  the  north-wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly.     The  rounded  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests  bent  south- 
wanl  as  thny  tossed ;    the  flowery  arms  of  the  ambak-trees 
wayed  to  the  south,  trailing  against  the  current,  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought  of  retracing  my  steps.     We 
had  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  gateway  to  the  unknown  South  was  open,  and  it  seemed  a 
treason  against  Fortune  to  turn  my  face  towards  the  Mediter- 
raneaiL     **  Aohmet  1 "  said  I,  *'  tell  the  men  to  set  the  trii> 
ktei  again.  Wewill  sail  to  the  Bahrel-Ghazdl"     The  Theban's 
fuse  became  ghastly  at  the  bare  idea.     ''  O  Master  1 ''  he  ez* 
claimed, ''  are  yon  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?    We 
are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  go  further,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  return."    Rais  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  we  left  Khartoum.     I  knew  there 
fas  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
nolate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
'here  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
jles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
folisga    I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.     Beyond  me 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  less 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
before.    Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central 
Afriean  secret  f     The  &ot  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  fidled,  was  one  lure  the  more.     Happily  for  me,  per- 
hifis,  my  object  on  oommanoing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  anj 
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reereatioii,  not  exploration.     Had  I  been  provided  wiih  the 
neoeaiary  means  and  scientific  appliances  for  making  such  as 
attempt  useful,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  turn  back  st 
hat  point 

I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  south,  where 
die  forest  archipelago,  divided,  by  glittering  reaches  of  water. 
woTe  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thought  I  saw — ^but  it 
may  have  been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of  the  farthest 
isles,  the  ^aint  blue  honcon  of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass, 
where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shorea 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  in  oar 
faces,  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pipe,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  the  goigeoua  heart  of  Africa,  I  wai 
going  back  to  Civilisation  and  Hone. 
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THS      WHITS      VILS 

BiplorattoM  of  the  Uhlto  Nfle— Dr.  Knobleehei'i  Yoyige  In  1849-6«>— T.ie  LuOt 
d  the  Shiiloolu  ud  DlnkM— loteraoane  wltb  the  NatlTet— Wild  Slepbaiits  aod 
OlnfliB»— The  Sobat  Blver— The  Goantiy  of  Menhee— The  Oaielle  Lake— The 
Naehn— Interview  with  the  CbloT  of  the  K>-k»— The  Zblr  Gountrj— Land  of  tii< 
Bvta^The  Bapids  Sarmoanted— Arrival  at  Logwek,  In  Lat  4P  W  North -Panora- 
ma from  ML  LoKw^—Sonnea  of  the  White  NU»-Charaeter  of  the  Bari  NaUon- 
Betara  of  the  Ezpedltloo—PasolnatloD  of  the  Nlle^ 

Lit  me  here  paiue  a  moment,  at  the  tnmiiig-point  of  my  jour 
nej,  and  cast  a  glanoe  up  the  grand  and  wonderful  vista  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  my  yiew.  The  exploration  of  this 
river  within  the  last  fifteen  years  constitutes  the  most  interest* 
ing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  African  Biscoyeiy.  It  has  been 
uoended  to  lat.  4°  north,  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles— and  at  least  eight 
hondred  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  stream — ^beyond  the 
island  of  Aba.  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ao- 
Mmpanied  the  exploring  fleets  of  Mohammed  All  ^r  the  an- 
*^  trading  expeditions,  three  kept  journals  and  made  soien- 
to  obBerrations,  and  two~*D'Amaud  and  Weme — ^haye  pub 
ihed  aooounto  of  the  yoyage.     Werners  book,  howeyer,  ii 
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Ukha  up  with  peensh  oommenta  on  die  eonduot  of  D'Anaiid 
and  Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  as  I  learned  from 
Dr.  Knobleoher  himself,  is  incorrect  in  many  particalan 
The  most  saxisfactoiy  acsonnt  is  that  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  nbc 
ascended  about  iSftj  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
nous  expeditions.  During  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  received 
from  him  full  particulars  of  his  adyentures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  his  joumab  and  sketch-books.  His  reports  are  ez« 
oeedingly  curious  and  interesting,  and  I  herewith  present  a 
brief  outline  of  them* 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  specially  educated,  in  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome,  as  a  missionary  for  Central  Africa.  Alter  studying 
the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  in  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 
Khartoum,  where  a  Catholic  Mission  had  already  been  estab- 
lished.  There,  howerer,  the  Mission  found  its  sphere  of  ope- 
rations circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  all 
attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Mussulmen  are  forbidden,  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  from  tiie 
interior  is  to  be  considered  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Dr.  Knobleoher  was  therefore  directed  to  accompany  the  an- 
nual trading  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  praotinability  of  establishing  a  missionary  sta- 
tion among  some  of  the  native  negro  tribes  near  the  Equator 
He  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  tha 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptian  traders,  who  find  the  company  of  a 
Buropean  a  restraint  upon  their  violent  and  lawless  praotioes, 
bat  through  the  influence  of  the  Pasha,  who  was  at  last 
brought  to  giro  his  consent,  the  missionaries  secured  a  place  in 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sail 
from  Khartoum     There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  flotilla^  and 
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tluKk  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  though  the  Bmallest,  prored  to  be  Umi 
beet  sailer  and  usually  kept  the  lead.  He  had  on  board  a 
fidthfdl  and  experienced  Nubian  pilot,  named  Suleyman  Abou- 
Zeid. 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 

wlands  of  the  Shillooks  and  reached  that  part  of  the  riirer 

where  the  banks  are  ooyered  with  continuous  Tillages.     The 

Qumber  of  these  is  estimated  at  seyen  thousand.     It  is  worthy 

of  notice  that  their  circular  tokuls  of  mud  and  reeds  are  pre> 

wisely  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  those  of  the  tribes 

w  the  Niger  and  Senegal  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 

ha?e  no  communication,  and  from  whom  they  differ  in  lan- 

laage,  appearance  and  character.     While  threading  the  mazes 

if  the  archipelago,  a  yiolent  whirlwind  passed  oyer  the  riycr 

»od  completely  dismasted   one  of  the  boats.      Beyond  the 

inlands  the  riyer  expands  so  that  the  marshy  shores  are  barely 

visible  in  some  places.      The  lotus  grows  abundantly  iu  the 

shallows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blos- 

floms  as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  scene  of 

tegetable  pomp  and  splendor,  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 

otiier  part  of  the  world.     The  forests  of  soot  trees  which  coyei 

ihe  islands  give  place  to  doum-palms  and  immense  tamairind^, 

and  beyond  lat  10°,  in  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  the  beautiful 

dheUeb-palm  is  first  seen.     It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 

in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 

rieh  crown  of  large,  fan  like  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
ifUr  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Din- 
as  and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
1m  latter  in  consideration  of  some  colored  ^ass  beads,  fw 
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nUied  a  number  of  oxen  for  prorinoDa    Dr.  Knobiechar  d» 
■oribed  their  miming,  when  they  droye  the  cattle  together,  if 
reeembliug  that  of  the  gaielle;    the j  leap  high  into  the  air, 
drawing  np  their  long  legs  as  they  rise,  and  clear  the  ground 
at  a  most  astonishing  speed.    The  next  day  the  yeasebi  reaoh- 
ed  a  large  town  called  Yav,  where  the  people  receiyed  them 
without  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  and  brought  quantities  of 
elephants'  tusks  to  trade  for  beads.     Herds  of  wild  elephants 
and  giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer, 
and  the  former  sometimes  threw  up  their  trunks  and  spirted 
water  into  the  air  when  they  saw  the  yeesela.     Numbers  of 
white  herons  were  perched  composedly  upon  their  backs  and 
heads.     The  giraffes,  as  they  gaied  with  wonder  at  the  fleet, 
lifted  their  hesds  quite  aboye  the  tops  of  the  mimosa  trees 
On  the  second  of  December,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat  Kiyer,  the  only  tributary  stream  which  comes  to 
the  White  Nile  from  the  east.    Its  source  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Gktllas,  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.     Its 
breadth,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Nile,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet     Weme,  who  ascended  it  about  eighty  miles,  with  D'A^ 
naud's  expedition,  states  that  its  shores  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  country  became  more 
oleyated  as  he  ascended,  whence  he  infers  that  the  White  Nile, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  flows  in  a  depressed  basin  of  the 
table-land  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat.  9^  26^  to  6""  50^  N.  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
the  soenery.     The  magnificent  forests  disappear,  and  the  flhores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  coyered  with  tall  grass,  whose 
prickly  stalks  render  landing  difficult,  and  embarrass  the  nayi 
gation  of  the  shallows.     The  air  is  heayy  with  noxious  miae 
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and  filled  with  oountless  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosqnitoet 
The  water  of  the  rirer  is  partially  stagnant,  and  green  with 
vegetable  matter,  oocasioning  serious  disorders  to  those  who 
drink  it.  Dr.  Kuoblecher  clarified  it  by  means  of  alum,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mouth.  In  order  to  sleep,  howeyer,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  gloves  and  mufSe  up  his  face,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Bohr  el-Ghaofdl,  or  Ghiselle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat.  9^  16^  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  Gkuselle  Riyer,  which 
Bows  into  it  on  the  western  side,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plants  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by 
the  Nuehr  negroes,  a  stupid,  imbruted  race,  many  of  whom  are 
frequently  carried  off  by  the  traders  and  sold  as  slaves.  Foi 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth 
from  them. 

After  leaving  the  Gazelle  Lake,  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channels,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.     The  land  of  the  Eyks  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuehrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.     The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen,  who  have 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.     Dr.  Enoblecher  founa 
them  exceedingly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  one  of 
Iheir  kogiurSj  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  against 
bolding  any  intercourse  with  the  traders.     On  the  twenty-seo- 
9Dd  of  December  they  reached  the  village  of  Angwen,  where 
be  King  of  the  Kyks  resided.     The  monarch  received  then 
great  kindness,  and  paid  distinguished  homage  to  Padn 
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Aiigelo  Vinoo,  Dr.  Knobleoher's  oompanion,  whom,  on  aocMDt 
of  his  spectacles  and  gray  beard,  he  took  to  be  a  magicUa 
He  begged  the  Padre  to  grant  him  Tour  favors,  yiz : — aban- 
dance  of  children ;  the  death  of  the  enemy  who  had  slain  his 
father ;  victory  in  all  his  fights,  and  a  cure  for  the  wound  in 
bis  head.  The  latter  gift  was  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  until  an  image  of  the  Yir^ 
had  been  hung  around  his  neck. 

South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  Elliibs,  who  are  less  timid 
than  the  southern  tribes,  because  they  come  less  frequently  in- 
to contact  with  the  traders.  In  their  country  the  White  Nile 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  here  the  expedition  separated, 
each  division  taking  a  different  channel.  The  water  was  so  low 
that  the  vesseb  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  but  were  relieved  by  the 
friendly  natives,  who  dragged  them  through  the  shallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  For  this  service  they  were  paid  in 
glass  beads.  The  further  the  vessels  went  into  regions  where 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  therefore 
fewer  outrages  are  perpetrated,  the  more  friendly,  confiding 
and  unconcerned  was  the  behavior  of  the  nativesL 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December  the  expedition  reached  the 
country  of  the  Zhirs.  The  people  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  greet  them,  the  women  clapping  their  hands  and  sing^ 
ing  a  song  of  welcome.  On  the  second  of  January,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecher  saw  in  the  south-east  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  lies  in  the  Bari  country,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had 
seen  since  leaving  Djcbel  Defafangh,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dinkas,  in  lat.  10^  35^  All  the  intervening  space  is  a  vast 
savannah,  intersper^d  with  reedy  swamps  of  sta^ant  water 
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The  Zhin  own  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  cultivate  large 
fields  of  sesame  and  donrra.  They  are  very  superior  to  the 
Nnehrs  and  Kyks  in  stature,  symmetry  of  form  and  their  man- 
ners toward  strangers.  In  all  these  tribes,  the  men  go  entire- 
ly naked,  while  the  women  wear  a  narrow  girdle  of  sheepskin 
around  the  loins.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  howeyer,  confirmed  the 
statement  of  Weme  as  to  the  modesty  of  their  demeanor  and 
the  eyident  morality  of  their  domestic  life. 

After  leavrng  the  Zhirs  the  expedition  entered  the  country 
of  the  Baris,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  island  of  Tsanker,  in  4""  49^  N. 
This  was  the  fieurthest  point  reached  by  all  previous  expeditions, 
as  tbey  found  it  impossible  to  advance  further  with  their  ves- 
sels. The  Nubian  pilot,  Suleyman  Abou-Zeid,  determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  a  strong 
north-wind,  stemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  the  broad,  lake*like 
expanse  of  river  above  it  Continuing  his  voyage.  Dr.  E^nobleoh* 
er  sailed  sixteen  miles  further,  to  the  Bari  village  of  Tokiman. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in 
trees,  and  densely  peopled.  The  current  of  the  river  was  more 
rapid,  its  waters  purer,  and  the  air  seemed  to  have  entirely  lost 
the  depressing  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  regions  further 
north.  The .  inhabitants  of  Tokiman  showed  great  astonish* 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  occupants 
Nothing,  however,  affected  them  so  much  as  the  tones  of  a  har« 
nonica,  played  by  Dr.  Knoblecher.  Many  of  the  people  shed 
tears  of  delight,  and  the  chief  offered  the  sovereignty  of  his 
tribe  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  instrument. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  expedition  reached  the  village  of 
iQgwek,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  granite  peal^ 
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ibovfc  nx  himored  feet  high,  whieh  rtanda  on  the  left  hank  <l 
the  Nile.    It  is  m  lat  4^  10^  N.,  and  this  is  the  mort  Bontheri 
point  whioh  has  yet  been  reached  on  the  White  Nil&    Dr. 
Knoblecher  ascended  the  moontaini  whioh  commanded  a  Yiew 
of  almost  the  entire  Bari  oonntiy.     Towards  the  sonth-west 
the  river  woond  out  of  sight  between  the  mountains  Rego  and 
Kidi,  near  which  is  the  mountain  of  Ker^  containing  rioh 
iron  mines  which  are  worked  by  the  natives.     Towards  the 
Boath,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horicon,  rose  a  long  range  of 
hills,  whose  forms  could  not  be  observed  with  exactnessi  owiog 
to  the  great  distance.     Beyond  the  Logwaya  range,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  dwell  the  Berri  tribes,  whose  language  is 
distinct  from  the  Baris,  and  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Oallas — 
that  warlike  race,  whose  domain  extoids  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
wilds  of  Mosambique,  along  the  great  central  platean  of  Unia- 
mesi.    The  natives  of  Logwek  knew  nothing  whatever  of  ths 
conntiy  to  the  south.     The  farthest  mountain-range  was  prob- 
ably under  the  parallel  of  lat  3^  N.,  so  that  the  White  NQe 
has  now  been  traced  nearly  to  the  Equator.     At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  visit,  which 
was  during  the  dry  season.     Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  is 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  lie  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjard,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Br.  Krapf,  the  German  missionaiy,  on  his  journey 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zaniibar,  has  been  loca- 
ted by  geographers  in  lat.  3^  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probaUi 
diai  the  source  of  the  White  Nile  will  be  found  in  the  rai^ 
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flf  mcmntaiiiB,  of  whieh  Kiliinaiidjar6  is  the  erown^Dg  apex. 
The  geogimpher  BerghauS)  m  a  long  and  labored  article,  en< 
deavors  to  prove  that  the  Gkizelle  River  is  the  true  Nile,  and 
makeB  it  riae  in  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  in  lat.  13^  8.      Dr. 
Knobleoher,  however,  who  examined  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  at  its 
moath,  aajB  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
eepiible  current.     He  considers  the  White  Nile  as  being,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  true  river.     He  also  informed  me,  that, 
wlule  at  Logwek,  some  of  the  natives  spoke  of  people  white 
like  biniBelf,  who  lived  far  towards  the  south.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  fable  of  a  white  civilized  race  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  consider  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  reports  of  which 
would  readily  be  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  to  another. 
Dr.  Knoblecher  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  exploring  expedition 
from  Khartoum  will  be  successful ;  that  the  traveller  must  first 
stop  in  the  Bari  country  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  the  natives  as  his 
attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point. 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  stay  among  the  Barii 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  much  information  oonoerning 
khem.  They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Dinkas  and  Shillooks,  but  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  soul.     They  are  brave  and  fearless  in 
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Iheir  demeanor,  yet  cheerful,  good-natured  and  affectionate 
loirardfi  each  other.  Weme  frequently  observed  the  men 
walking  along  the  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
^o^  They  are  even  more  colossal  in  their  stature  than  the 
hillooks,  many  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet 
lieir  forms  are  well-knit,  synunetrical,  and  indicate  greal 
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strength  and  actiyity.  Id  smelting  and  working  ap  the  iroa 
ore  of  Mount  Rereg  thcj  show  a  remarkable  akilL  Many  of 
the  spears  in  Dr.  Knoblecher^s  possession  are  as  elegantlj 
formed  and  as  admirably  tempered  as  if  they  had  oome  from 
the  handb  of  a  European  blacksmith.  They  also  have  war- 
clubs  of  ebony,  which  are  nearly  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron 
One  end  is  of  a  sloping,  oval  form,  and  the  other  sharp,  and 
they  are  said  to  throw  them  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  with  such  precision  that  the  sharp  point  strikes  first  and 
toe  club  passes  through  the  body  like  a  lanoe  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  of  these  clubs,  which  were  presented  to  me  bj 
Dr.  Knoblecher. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  expedition  left  Logwek 
30  its  return  to  Khartoum,  the  traders  having  procured  all  the 
ivory  which  the  natives  had  collected  since  the  previous  year 
The  Missionaries  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject by  the  jealousy  of  the  traders,  who  persuaded  the  Ban 
chiefs  that  they  were  magicians,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  they  would  bewitch  the  oountry,  prevent  the  rains 
from  falling  and  destroy  the  crops  of  dourra.  In  oonsequenoe 
of  these  reports  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Knobleoher  and  Padre  Angelo, 
suddenly  became  shy  and  suspicious,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
latter  to  take  up  their  residence  among  theuL  The  design  of 
the  mission  was  thus  frustrated,  and  the  Yioar  returned  with 
the  expedition  to  Khaitoum.  He  designed  leaving  for  the 
Bari  oountry  in  November,  1852,  but  up  to  the  present  mo> 
ment*  no  account  has  been  received  of  the  tiilfilmentof  his  plana 

The  pictures  which  these  recont  explorations  present  to  iU| 

•July,  1864. 
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idd  to  the  stately  and  sublime  associations  with  which  the 
Nile  is  inyested,  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
bis  interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils  his  origin  shall  be 
fioally  dispelled.  Although  in  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a  portico 
of  my  dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the  vision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kill 
mandjard,  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret  Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Sal- 
rador,  the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her 
bertowal— and  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first  drink 
from  the  jfountainp  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the  snow-fields 
of  Kilimandjarft 
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OHAPTEB    XXYIII. 

Ba      .HA88ANITEH      ARABS. 

We  IMT6  the  lalude  oftbe  Shillookii— Troploal  Jnngleft— A  Whim  end  te  CimefMK 
oee-LelM  of  Wild  Beaeto— Anlval  amoDg  the  Haflsaa'^ebe— A  TlUi«»— Tbe  We 
niea  end  the  Saltan— A  Dance  of  Salntation— My  Arab  Sailor ^A  Swartfaj  Cleopi 
tr»— Salutation  of  the  Saint— Miracalous  Flahing— Night  View  of  a  HaaBanlyefa  YH 
lege— Wad  Bh^llayeb— A  Shekh't  Residence— An  Ebony  Gherab— The  Oook  At 
tempts  Saiolde— Evening  landscape— The  Natlvee  and  their  Oattle  A  B07U 
Governor— We  reach  Khartoum  at  Midnight 

After  we  parted  from  the  Shillooks  the  men  rowed  Instilj, 
and)  taking  to  the  western  side  of  the  riyer,  soon  put  an  islaitd 
^tween  us  and  the  village.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  left,  and  the  wind  fell  sufficiently  before  night  to  allow 
them  to  make  considerable  progress.  We  swept  along,  under 
the  lee  of  the  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow 
blossoms  that  trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises 
and  herons  from  their  coverts  among  the  reeds.  The  hippo* 
potami  snorted  all  around  us,  and  we  had  always  a  convoy  of 
them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank,  and  a  moon,  fooi 
days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands,  but  the  men  still 
rowed  vigorously,  until  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  Shil* 
looks  buried  their  canoes  in  the  morning.     They  then  deemed 
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It  nib  to  oome  to  anehor  m  the  middle  of  the  streaiii|  thoof^ 
the  watoh-fires  of  the  savages  were  still  blaaiiig  bristly  in  the 
distanoe.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  the 
river  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sleep,  therefore, 
(eeling  oertain  that  no  predatory  eanoes  would  venture  to  fol- 
low ua. 

In  tho  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  so  oold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  thick  ca- 
pote of  camel's  hair  while  I  sat  on  deck,  looking  regretfully  at 
Uie  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me.     Aohmet  heat- 
ad  and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  liquid.     While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bank  for  breakout,  I  went  on  shore 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.    Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walls  of  tangled  vines 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  them, 
under  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs.     At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  grass 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  so  dry  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet.    It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
high  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  whidi 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.     There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  &r,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  further  I  went     The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
coves  of  the  river,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
^w  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland.     The  wind 
ru  blowing  towards  the  river,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midsi^ 
ontemplating  the  wild,  lawless  grouping  of  the  different  trees 
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md  shrnba  some  imp  of  darkness  whispered  in  my 
^  What  a  magnifioent  oonflagration  this  would  make  1  and  kheo, 
perhaps,  yon  might  haye  the  satisfaction  of  fanming  out  a  braot 
of  lions  1''  Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  maldi- 
es,  and  struck  fire  in  one  of  the  thickest  tufts. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  my  repentanee. 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  had  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidly  before 
the  wind,  and  leaving  the  earth  behind  it  as  bare  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble  power  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  awakened,  licked  it  away ; 
and  not  the  grass  alone.  It  seized  on  the  vines  and  tore  them 
down,  swung  itself  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
found  richer  aliment  in  their  gums  and  juices.  It  spread  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  spires  of 
scarlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  air,  rose  high  and  hot  above  the 
dome*like  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests.  Before  we  left  the 
place,  the  volumes  of  smoke  reached  nearly  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Nile.  As  I  heard  its  relentless  feet  trampling  down 
the  thickets,  I  tormented  myself  with  pictures  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  perhaps  originated.  I  fancied  it  spreading  from 
day  to  day,  lapping  the  woods  in  ooils  of  flame  and  flinging 
their  burning  boughs  from  island  to  island,  till  of  all  the  glory 
of  vegetation  which  had  filled  me  with  such  rapture,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  charred  trunks  standing  in  beds  of  ashea 
1  saw  the  natives  with  their  flocks  and  herds  flying  before  it^ 
the  wild  beasts  leaping  into  the  flood  for  refuge  from  its  red 
fiftngs,  and  all  that  glorious  region  given  up  to  terror  and  desO' 
lation.     As  we  moved  slowly  away,  against  the  wind,  I  watch- 
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ed  its  progress  with  a  troubled  conscience  and  an  anxioas 
keartw  Now  it  paused  and  I  flattered  myself  that  there  was 
Ihe  end  but  the  next  moment  the  black  clouds  rolled  up 
denser  than  ever.  Thus  it  wavered  for  some  time,  but  at  last, 
ibank  Qt>d  1  it  seemed  to  fetde  gradually  away,  and  I  gave  my 
•elf  the  hope  that  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  jut  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  locality  marked  on  D'Amaud's  map 
M  Bl-Ais,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.     The  rais  said 
there  had  been  a  town  some  distance  inland,  but  it  is  now  de 
serted.     The  river  here  makes  a  curve  to  the  west,  and  oui 
small  Btem-sail  was  bound  to  the  foremast,  in  order  to  use  the 
side-wind.     My  sailors  were  unremitting  in  their  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.     I  sat  in  the  sun  al] 
the  while,  looking  on  the  incomparable  shores.     We  saw  mul- 
titudes of  gazelles  along  the   water^s  edge,  on  both  sides. 
Thej  were  in  companies  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  so  little  shy, 
^t  they  often  allowed  us  to  approach  within  fifty  yards. 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
having  brought  no  rifle  and  fowling-piece.     When  we  reached 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hassaniyeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  ashore 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  gazelle.     The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  a  more  open  space,  where  the  trees  grew  in  clumps  and 
the  lion-paths  had  broken  a  way  between  them.     Each  of  these 
damps  was  woven  into  a  single  mass  with  vines,  forming  ^v 
srts  of  deepest  shade,  wherein  a  beast  might  crouch  unobserv- 
ed, even  at  mid-day.     The  ground  was  covered  with  dry  bur- 
§;rass,  whose  heads  pierced  through  my  clothes.     One  of  the 
sailors  aooompanied  me  with  a  club,  but  was  in  snoh  doadlj 
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fear  of  Uoiifl  that  he  obliged  me  to  retam  to  the  ahora    0» 
tainlj,  this  is  the  paradise  of  wild  beasts.     Such  conveideDl 
lairs  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  ihoii- 
sands  of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  range  throagh  the  wilde^ 
D6B8  furnish  them  with  a  choice  bill  of  fare.     The  trees  and 
▼ines  were  nearly  all  new  to  me.    I  noticed  in  particalar,  a 
aacculent  vine,  resembling  the  cactus  and  cereus  families,  bat 
with  square,  fluted  joints.     It  grew  so  thickly  as  frequently  to 
conceal  entirely  the  tree  that  supported  it      I  also  saw  a 
shrub  with  leayes  like  the  i?y,  but  a  large,  purple,  bell-shaped 
flower,  and  another  with  delicate,  fern-like  leaves  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  and  white,  fragrant  blossoms.      There  was  a 
greater  variety  in  the  vegetable  world  than  I  had  yet  seen. 
What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son !     I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  the  wild  paths 
through  the  thickets.     It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gave  a  spice  to  its  richness 
and  novelty.     Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.     No  gaseil« 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  wild 
geese  had  left.     The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  and  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  stream,  singing  the  while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slaves  brought  from  FasogL 

The  sun,  next  morning,  showed  us  a  very  different  land- 
Boape  from  that  of  the  previous  two  days.  The  river  was 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  clothed  with  a  more  scanty  vege- 
tation, and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  breakfast  we  were  in  the  neighbo^ 
hood  of  a  village  of  Hassaniyehs,  as  I  had  previously  conjeo* 
tured,  from  the  camels  and  donkeys  graiing  among  the  thorna 
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the  sailors  to  kill  one  of  our  sheep,  I  took  Aohmei 
and  the  rais,  and  followed  the  paths  inland  through  a  wood  of 
Boattering  mimosas.     After  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  we  came  to 
the  Tillage,  or  rather  encampment,  since  the  dwellings  were 
mere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.     They  were  barely  large  enough 
to  cover  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  which  served  as  a  bed  for 
ihe  whole  family.     Although  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  not 
more  than  half  the  inhabitanta  were  stirring.      The  others, 
men  and  women,  thrust  their  heads  from  under  their  dirty  cot 
ton  mantles  and  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  fear.      The  women  who  had  already  risen  sat  on  the 
ground  kindling  the  fires,  or  spinning  with  a  rude  distaff  the 
raw  cotton  which  these  people  cultivate.     We  found  two  or 
three  men,  whom  we  saluted  with  the  usual  "  Peace  be  with 
you ! "  and  the  rais  informed  them  that  the  Sultan's  son,  re> 
turning  from  a  visit  to  the  Shillooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace,  had  come  to  see  them.     Thereupon  one  of 
them  brought  an  angareb  and  Ot\b  it  in  the  shade  for  me,  while 
another  caught  a  she-goat  that  Ka£  browsing  among  the  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  h^If  fiill  of  warm  milk,  which 
he  gave  me.     As  sour  milk  is  ^>u8idered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  whs  also  procured  for  me. 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  aLd  placed  it  at  my  feet,  but 
M I  could  not  drink  it  and  did  not  wish  to  refuse  their  gift,  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat.     He  hesitated, 
evidently  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  us,  whereupon  the  wo- 
man said :  ''  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  with  the  Sultan ;  I  will 
take  it."     As  we  started  to  return,  the  man,  whose  ^ense  of 
bravery,  and  perhaps  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  L}  this  re- 
mark eame  likewise  and  accompanied  us  to  the  river,     '^^mvi 
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we  reached  the  yeasel  I  sent  the  milk  on  board  for  tbe 
OBe,  and  gave  the  woman  two  piastres  in  copper  moDej  and  ■ 
handful  of  tobacco.  She  im mediately  put  her  hand  to  hm 
mouth  and  uttered  a  piercing,  prolonged  cry.  which  the  raui 
iaid  was  intended  as  au  expression  of  great  joy.  After  repeat 
ing  this  two  or  three  times  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  be- 
fore I  could  divine  her  intention,  kissed  my  red  slipper. 

In  a  short  time  I  received  word  that  the  women  of  the 
village  would  come  to  perform  a  dance  of  welcome  and  saluta^ 
tion,  if  I  would  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was  blowing  strong- 
ly  against  us  and  the  sailors  had  not  finished  skinning  the 
sheep,  I  had  my  carpet  spread  on  the  sand  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singing  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
measured  beat,  and  discerned  the  procession  advancing  slowly 
through  the  trees.  They  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  shrill,  piercing  chorus,  which  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greeting.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front 
of  me,  they  ranged  themselves  into  a  semicircle  with  their 
faces  towards  me,  and,  still  clapping  their  hands  to  mark  the 
rhythm  of  the  song,  she  who  stood  in  the  centre  stepped  forth, 
with  her  breast  heaved  aluiost  to  a  level  with  her  face,  which 
was  tlirown  back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  motion 
till  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  my  carpet.  Then,  with  a 
quick  jerk,  she  reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing  her 
head  forward  and  downward,  so  that  the  multitude  of  her  long 
twists  of  black  hair,  shining  with  butter,  brushed  mj  cap 
This  was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  sign  of  weloome.  I 
bowed  my  head  at  tbe  same  time,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
plaoe  in  the  ranks.    After  a  pause  the  chorus  was  resumed  and 
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uioliicr  advaocedy  and  so  in  saccession,  till  all  had  saluted  mC; 
A  oeremonj  which  occupied  an  hour.     They  were  nearly  all 
ycuDg,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  some 
were  strikingly  beautiful.      They  had   the  dark-olive  Arab 
complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
and  black,  briUiant  eyes.     The  coarse  cotton  robe  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  which  were 
exquisitely  moulded.     Their  bare  feet  and  ankles  were  as  slen- 
der as  those  of  the  Yenus  of  Gleomenes.     Owing  to  the  skirts 
worn  by  the  American  women  I  hare  no  recollection  of  oyer 
having  seen  an  entire  foot  belonging  to  them,  and  therefore 
ean  make  no  comparison ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  thousand 
stands  on  so  light  and  beautiful  a  pedestal  as  those  wild  Afri- 
can girls.     There  were  two  or  three  old  women  in  the  com- 
pany, but  they  contented  themselves  with  singing  and  did  not 
venture  into  the  lists  with  the  younger  one& 

Several  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
women,  came  and  sat  near  us,  on  the  sand.  They  were  all  evi- 
dently delighted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  spear,  pointed  with  iron.  My  rais  and  sailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  station 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
4rew  a  line  in  the  sand  down  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
nether  along  the  edge  of  my  carpet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  the  line  until  the  final  toss  of  her  head  threw  her 
air  over  the  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  her  part 
ver  again.    My  siulor  clapped  his  hands,  joined  in  the  song^ 
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md  moved  with  sucli  entire  and  abaolute  grmce  in  the  duM^ 
that  he  almost  drew  away  mj  attention  from  the  women.  He 
was  of  the  Djaaleyn  tribe,  and  therefore  of  pnre  Arabian 
blood.  As  the  ceremony  was  prolonged,  ihey  aooompanied  thi 
dance  with  a  hard,  guttural  breathing,  in  time  with  the  musi^ 
and  some  of  the  old  women,  in  their  anxiety  to  encourage  the 
younger  and  more  timid  dancer",  leaned  forward  with  eager 
eyes,  uttering  short,  quick  ;Msreams  at  intenrala  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  scene ;  the  figures  and  the  dancers  were  un- 
like any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  fact — 
perhaps  because  I  had  hitherto  seen  few  women  unveiled— ^I 
found  undoubted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  oountenanoe. 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shekh,  who  oame  to- 
wards the  close,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  difference  in  complexion,  she  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Oleopatra  of  &uido.  Her  eyes  were  huge, 
black  and  lustrous ;  her  face  the  full,  ripe  oval  of  the  South, 
with  a  broad,  round  forehead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queenly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  her  thick  hair — ^unfortunately  plastered  with  batt<^  - 
hung  to  her  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  slender  braids.  She 
went  through  the  monotonous  movement  of  the  dance  wi^  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  6ailor8  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  the  village, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  timea  I 
bowed  lower  to  her  than  to  the  others,  but  took  care  to  keep 
ber  unctuous  braids  from  touching  my  face.  When  all  wai 
oonoluded,  I  directed  Achmct  to  distribute  a  few  handfuls  of 
oopper  money  among  them,  whereupon  they  returned  to  Ifaf 
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fUlage,  uttering  sharp  yells  of  joy  as  they  went  After  they 
had  left,  I  asked  the  men  whether  what  I  had  heard  in  Khav* 
tomn,  concerning  the  peculiar  conjugal  customs  of  the  tribe^ 
wa8  true,  and  they  replied  that  it  was. 

As  we  were  about  leaying,  one  of  the  shekhs,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.     He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.     Aftei 
touching  my  hand  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  commenced  singing  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  a  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  unmusical  tone,  somewhat  resembling  the  subset 
cry  of  the  mueisin  from  his  minaret.     The  two  others  respouu 
ed,  and  thus  this  religions  entertainment  was  kept  up  for  some 
time.    But  the  rais  was  at  his  post  and  the  wiad  had  fallen, 
80  I  acted  my  despotic  character  of  Sultan,  by  leaving  the  holy 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting  and  going  on  board.     When 
we  left  he  was  still  standing  under  the  mimosas,  singing  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  GK>d. 

We  made  but  little  headway  during  the  afternoon,  al- 
though the  men  worked  faithfully.  Djebel  Deyoos,  whose 
loose  duster  of  peaks  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  over  the 
I^ns  of  Kordofan,  still  kept  us  company,  and  did  not  pass  out 
of  our  horizon  until  the  next  evening.  The  men  towed  for 
several  hours,  and  as  the  shore  was  flat  and  the  river  very 
shallow  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  water.  While  Ach 
met  was  preparing  dinner,  a  fish  about  the  size  of  a  herring 
nnlted  upon  deck  and  fell  at  his  feet  He  immediately  clap- 
ped it  into  the  frying-pan  and  presented  me  with  an  acceptable 
^ifh.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment  and  my  great  satisfao' 
on,  the  same  thing  happened  three  days  in  succession,  at  pre- 
iielj  the  same  hour.    '^  Wallah,  master  I  '*  he  exclaimed :  **  it 
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ifl  wonderfal!  I  never  knew  saoh  a  thing  to  h^pea  in  Egypt^ 
and  it  must  certainly  be  a  sign  of  good  fortune.  If  jon  wen 
not  a  lucky  man,  the  fifih  would  never  offer  themselyeB  for  yom 
dinner  in  this  way." 

By  night  the  men  could  make  no  headway  against  the  wind, 
which  continued  unabated  nearly  all  the  next  day.  They 
worked  hard,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  an  abimdant  supply 
of  mareesa  at  the  next  Hassaniyeh  village.  In  the  aftemooD 
we  passed  Tura,  which  I  recognized  by  the  herds  of  camels  od 
^ore  and  the  ferry-boats  passing  back  and  forth  across  the 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  hour  or  two  while  the  men  were 
towing,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore,  on  acoount  of  the 
burr-grass  which  covered  all  the  country  inland.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  thickly  settled  by  the  Hassaniyehs,  whose  principal 
wealth  appears  to  consist  in  their  sheep,  goats  and  camels. 
They  complained  very  much  of  the  Shillooks,  who  come  dojv^D 
the  river  on  predatory  incursioDS,  carry  off  their  sheep  and 
dourra,  and  frequently  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

By  dint  of  unremitting  exertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil- 
lage which  the  rais  called  Wad  Shdllayeh,  about  two  hours 
after  sunset  The  men  carried  me  ashore  through  the  shallows, 
and  I  went  with  them  to  the  village  to  perform  my  promise 
regarding  the  mareesa.  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  walked  slowly  through  the  wil- 
derness of  thorns.  The  village  lay  half  a  mile  inland,  betweeo 
two  low  hills  of  sand.  The  dwellings  were  mere  tokuls,  like 
!.hose  of  the  Shillooks,  and  made  of  the  long  grass  of  the  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  were  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  moonlight,  calling 
9ut  to  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  tin 
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dender  yeUow  dogs  of  Souddn  barked  on  all  sides.     Wlul« 
Ike  rai's  and  sailors  were  prooaring  their  mareesa  1  entered 
one  of  the  tokuls,  which  was  superior  to  those  I  had  alread} 
seen,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  an  inner  chamber  or  tent,  made 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serving  as  a  canopy  to  the  fomily  an* 
gareb.     The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dry  mimosa  branches  were  blazing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.    They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Haasaniyehs  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.     The  mareesa,  which  the  rai's  at  last  brought, 
was  weak,  insipid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaving  the 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniyeh  vil 

lage.  which  was  also  called  Wad  Shellayeh.     It  was  the  only 

viUage  on  the  river  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  vessels 

moored  to  th^  shore,  and  boasted  a  few  mud  houses  in  addition 

to  its  array  of  tokuls.     Several  of  the  latter  were  built  in  tent 

form  and  covered  with  a  striped  cloth  made  of  camePs  hair.     I 

entered  the  residence  of  the  shekb,  who,  however,  was  absent 

with  his  wife  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative.     The  tent 

ms  thirty  feet  long,  with  an  arched  top,  and  contained  two 

inner  chambers.      The  sides  were  ornamented  with  gourds, 

ikins  and  other  articles,  grouped  with  some  taste,  and  large 

quantities  of  the  cowries^  or  small  white  shells,  which  are  used 

as  currency  in  some  parts  of  Central  Africa,  were  sewed  upon 

Hie  doth  cover,  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  stars.     I  looked 

into  the  principal  chamber,  which  inclosed  a  broad  and  hand* 

iome  angareb,  made  of  plaited  palm-leaves.     The  walls  were 

entirely  concealed  by  the  articles  hung  upon  them,  and  ever^ 

iking  exhibited  a  taste  and  neatness  which  is  rare  among  the 
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Anb  iribea.  The  tent  was  in  charge  of  the  ahekhVi  nieea,  t 
handaome  girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  an  old  woman  with  three 
ehildren,  the  youngest  of  which  was  miokled  by  a  black  alava 
He  waa  an  ebony  Oupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  buncfan 
of  white  shells  that  hung  from  hia  neck,  wrista  and  ankles. 
He  exhibited  a  curiosity  to  touch  me^  and  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  addreased  him  in  Ohriatian  nursery  tongue.  The 
«ound  of  my  voice,  however,  was  more  horrible  than  the  oolor 
of  my  skin.  He  set  up  a  yell  and  kicked  out  hia  little  black 
satin-skinned  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
alave  nurae. 

From  the  bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  I  could  see 
beyond  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  atreteh  of  the 
plains  of  Kordofan — a  level  savanna  of  yellow  graea,  extending 
without  a  break  to  the  horiaon.  During  the  afternoon,  while 
the  men  were  resting  from  their  rowing,  Bahr,  the  Dinka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  finally  worked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  overboard  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  herself,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  aailors  plunged  after  her  and  hauled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  head  under 
water.  When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion, she  sat  down  on  the  ground,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  back  to  grind 
her  dourra,  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Her  name,  Bahr,  sig- 
nifies ^*  the  sea,"  but  she  was  an  Undine  of  the  Black  Sea.  and 
the  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  thai  evening,  with  a  light 
west  wind  filling  the  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oara,  sing- 
ing shrill  choruses  in  the  Doogolese  and  Djaaleyn    dialecKa 
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Tii«  White  Nile,  which  is  here  three  miles  broad,  was  aa 
imooth  as  glass,  and  glimmered  far  and  bright  under  the  mooa 
The  shores  were  still,  in  all  their  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
i*.  not  been  for  the  aneven  line  which  their  belts  of  thorn-trees 
drew  along  the  horizon,  I  could  have  imagined  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-ocean.  While  the  men  halted  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  and  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck  with  my  pistoL  Notwithstanding  there  were  hun- 
dreds along  the  shore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  as  they  invariably  made  into  the  river  on 
my  approach.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  by  running  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  my  sticking  fast  in  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  through  the 
scattering  wood  of  mimosas  to  get  a  chance  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrust  had  taken  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  were  none  within  reach. 
When  my  two  barrels  were  spent  they  sat  on  every  side  in  the 
most  familiar  proximity. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  very  few  villages  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellings  a  mile  inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  in  their  fear  of  the 
Shillooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  dwellings  in  situations 
most  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-plaoes  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
homp-backed  cattle,  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  collected 
along  the  shore.  They  have  straight  backs  behind  the  hump, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  shoulders,  four  to  six  inches 
sigh)  clean  flanks,  large,  powerful  necks,  and  short,  straij^l 

16» 
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honia.     They  eyed  me  with  an  expression  of  great  eorionty 
and  some  of  the  bulls  evidently  deliberated  whether  the 
should  attack  me.     The  people  in  this  region  were  Hassaiu* 
yehf ,  and  the  men  ref>cmbled  those  of  the  first  village  I  visit 
ed.     They  were  tall,  with  straight  features  and  a  feminine  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  whioh  was  probably  caused  by  theii 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  into  long  braids 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Djebel  Tinnehf  whidi 
stands  over  against  the  village  of  Shekh  Moussa,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  to  the  place.  At  sunset  we  saw  the  boat  of  Res- 
ohid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tributary  territories  of  the 
White  Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  bank.  Two  of  my 
sailors  had  previously  been  employed  by  him,  and  as  they  had 
not  received  all  their  wages,  they  asked  permission  to  cross  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money.  This  Reschid  Kashif  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  agjB,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Suleyman  Kashif,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pasha  invested  his 
young  child  with  the  offiloe.  The  latter  was  also  quite  popular 
with  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagacity  marvellous 
for  his  years.  He  paid  the  men  the  money  due  them,  sent  his 
compliments  to  me,  and  inquired  why  I  did  not  visit  him.  It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  boat ; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  Sultan,  oourtesy  required 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit. 

We  made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  without  further  in- 
cident than  that  of  slaughtering  one  of  our  sheep,  near  Djebd 
Ailllee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  prcgress  down  ihn 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  Bunset  on  Friday,  January  thirtietl^ 
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1  reeogniied  the  spot  where  Dr.  Beitz  took  leave  of  me,  on  th« 
upward  voyage.     The  evening  on  the  broad  river  was  gloriooa  \ 
the  half-moon,  being  just  overhead,  was  unseen,  yet  filled  th 
air  with  light,  and  my  natal  planet  horned  white  and  clear  ii 
the  west.     At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  island  of  Omdorman, 
And  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.     The  camp-fires  of  Kordofan 
merchants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  bank.     The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  Khartoum  and  the  creaking  wheels  of  the  sakias 
were  welcome  sounds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  the 
gardens.     Ere  long,  the  minaret  of  the  city  glimmered  faintly 
m  the  moonlight  and  we  recognized  the  buildings  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.       "  God  is  great  I "    said    Achmet^   devoutly ; 
*^  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  end  of  the  world,  EJiartoum 
appears  to  me  as  beautiful  as  Cairo."     It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  nine  days.     My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  1 
lay  down  for  the  night  in  the  little  eabin  of  my  beat,  exolaim* 
ing,  like  Achmet :  '<  Ood  is  gieal  1" 
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OHAPTBB    XXIZ 

IH0IDBST8     OF     LIFE     IS    KHABTOUM. 

The  Depftrtnve  of  Abd-<k  Kader  Bey— An  Illaintnatod  Pietni«— Tba  Breakia»t  m  tki 
Ideod—Horsemanshlp— The  Pasha's  BtoTlea— Departare  of  Lattif  Eflbadrs  Ezpedl* 
tloL  -A  Night  on  the  Sand— Aboa-8tn,  and  his  Sbokoree  Warriors— Change  Intbt 
Climate— Intense  Heat  and  Its  EflTeota— Preparattona  Ibr  Betoralng— A  Moaey 
Tncsaotion— Farewell  Visits— A  Dinner  with  Bojal  Qneats— Jolly  King  Dyask*' 
A  BhiHook  DaQoe—KooonciUatlon— Taking  Leave  of  mj  Peta. 

I  AB08B  at  gnnrise,  and  leaving  Aohmet  to  have  mj  baggage 
removed,  walked  through  the  town  to  my  head-qoarters  at  the 
Consular  residonoe.  I  found  Dr.  Beitz's  horses  saddled  in 
ike  eourt,  and  himself  walking  in  the  garden.  He  was  greatlj 
surprised  to  see  mc,  not  having  expected  me  for  another  week. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  he  informed  me  that  Abd- 
el  Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Kordo&n,  was  about  leaving 
for  Obeid,  and  his  friends  intended  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  in  the  White  Nila  Daring  my 
absence,  Mohammed  E^heyr  had  presented  Dr.  Beits  with  a 
fine  Dongolese  horse,  which  he  offered  to  me,  that  I  might  par- 
fcioipate  in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sion, relating  my  adventures  to  Dr.  Knobleoher,  a  messengei 
to  annognoe  that  Abd-el  Kader's  boat  had  left,  and  thai 
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Im^  witili  the  other  chiefs  of  Khartoum,  were  ready  to  set  out  oi 
horseback  for  the  White  Nila  We  rode  at  onoe  to  the  house 
of  Hoiissa  Bej,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  ilhiess. 
The  company  was  already  mounted  in  the  square  before  the 
house,  and  only  awaited  our  arrivaL  We  dashed  through  the 
lanes  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
little  except  red  caps  and  horses'  tails  was  visible,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  open .  plain,  where  our  cavalcade  made  a 
showy  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Abd-el  Kader  Bey,  Moussa  Bey. 
Mnsakar  Bey,  All  Bey  Khasib,  Abou-Sin  and  Owd-el  Kerim, 
the  Sbukoree  chiefs,  AH  Effendi,  Mohammed  Kheyr,  Dr.  Reitz, 
Dr.  Peuey  and  myself,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fiffy  attendants :  in  short,  everybody  of  cuose- 
qnenee  in  ELhartoum  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  represented 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries.     The  Beys  were  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  stallions.  Dr.  P6ney  on  a  tall  dromedary,  and  the 
Arab  ohiefe  on  mules  and  donkeys,  while  the  grooms  and  pipe- 
bearerb  ran  behind  on  foot.     I  shall  long  remember  the  bril- 
liant picture  of  that  morning.     The  sky  was  dear  and  bos,  and 
the  palms  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.     The 
fielda  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  the  river,  their 
parple  blossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flakes  of  color,  and 
warm,  voluptuous  perfume.     The  red  caps,  the  green  and  scar- 
let housings  of  the  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
noiet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Arabs, 
fith  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  projected 
against  the  tawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  the  warm  blue 
f  the  sky,  formed  a  feast  of  color  which,  in  its  entire  richnefli 
lad  harmony,  00  charmed  my  eye  that  the  ai^t  of  it  became  a 
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luxury  to  the  sense,  aa  palptible  as  that  of  an  exquifflte  flavoi 
to  the  palate.  Away  we  went  at  fiill  gallop,  the  glitterini 
array  of  oolors  dancing  and  interchanging  to  the  rapid  music, 
as  our  homes'  hoofs  tore  the  bean- vines  and  flung  their  trailing 
blossoms  into  the  air,  until  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  where  the  Bey's  vessel  was  just  coming  to  land.  Hen 
the  Arab  shckhs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  officers 
embraced  Abd-el  Kader  and  returned  to  Khartounou 

The  rest  of  us  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey  and 
walked  over  the  thick  green  turf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
the  variety  called  'arajer,  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us  and  the  slaves  were  ready  with  our  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  talking, 
smoking,  and  lasily  watching  the  motions  of  the  attendants, 
who  were  scattered  all  over  the  island.  An  Albanian  in  a 
scarlet  dress  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  Dr.  Reits  tried  to  bring  down 
an  ibis,  but  failed.  Finally  the  shomrmeh — an  entire  sheep, 
stuffed  with  rice— appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
radishes  and  grapes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
bauds  in  the  smoking  flesh  with  such  good  will,  that  in  half  aa 
hour  the  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautiful  skeleton. 
Abd-el  Kader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  ohoioe  mor- 
sels with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  me.  A  bowl 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  repast 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  sandaly  and  after  being  ship* 
ped  to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Kader  with  an  em 
brace  and  ^^Gtod  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey ! " — to  which 
he  replied  :  ^^  Qod  grant  it  1 "  He  sailed  off,  up  the  White 
Nile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  we  turned  homewaria 
The  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faeeS|  was  as  hoi 
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iad  drj  as  tlie  blast  of  a  fornace,  and  my  head  reeled  imdei 
the  terrible  intensity  of  Ihe  sunshine.     The  Beys  took  eyerj 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  horsemanship,  dashing  over  the 
bean-fieldfl  in  wild  zigzags,  reining  up  in   mid-career,  throw- 
ing their  crooked  canes  into   the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jereed,  and  describing  circles  and  ellipses  at  fall  gallop.     The 
finest  of  all  was  my  handsome  Albanian  friend,  Mnsakar  Bey. 
I  called  upon  the  Pasha  the  same  afternoon,  to  giye  him 
an  account  of  my  voyage  up  the  White  Nile,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  with  hiuL     He  was  very  much  interested 
in  my  adventures  with  the  Shillooks,  but  gave  me  to  under- 
ftand  that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  under  his  protection  they  would  cer- 
kunly  have  killed  me.     When  I  spoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
the  Shillooks  he  confirmed  what  I  had  abeady  heard,  that  the 
Kyks  and  Bans  are  full  seven  feet  in  height.     He  also  stated 
that  his  predecessor,  Achmet  Pasha  Menekleh,  had  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Fazogl  thirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
nigh  and  terrible  to  behold.     They  were  brought  to  E^hartoum 
m  chains,  he  said,  but  refused  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
md  died  in  paroxysms  of  savage  fury.     When  I  remembered 
that  the  Pasha  had  already  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Fyoom  (a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  which  grew  to  be 
twenty  feet  in  height,  I  received  this  last  communication  with 
I  gtain  of  allowance.     He  fully  believed  in  the  existence  of 
&6  N'yAm-N'ySms  (a  horribly  suggestive  name),  or  canni- 
alg,  who  I  have  no  doubt,  are  a  fabulous  race.     Dr.  Bartb 
uttrd  of  diem  in  Adamowa,  south  of  Lake  Tsad,  and   Dt 
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Knobeoher  m  lb«  B«ri  oovntry,  bat  do  one  hat  erer  yefc 
Ihem. 

The  expedition  of  Lattif  Effendi  had  met  witb  many  de^ 
lays,  but  on  Monday,  the  seoond  of  Febmary,  every  thing  wu 
ready  for  its  departure.  It  consisted  of  two  large  nskksrs  n 
trading-yesaels,  each  armed  with  a  cannon,  and  carrying  lii 
soldiers  in  addition  to  the  crew.  It  was  also  provided  with 
interpreters,  who  spoke  the  languages  of  the  different  tribea 
Fat  Abou«Balta,  who  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  veseels,  Dr. 
Peney,  Jh.  Belts  and  myself,  made  up  a  party  to  aooompany 
Lattif  Effendi  the  first  stage  of  his  voyage.  We  took  the  same 
little  sandal  in  which  I  had  sailed,  and  pushed  away  from 
Khartoum  at  sunset,  followed  by  the  nekkers.  The  relatiyee 
of  the  sailors  were  crowded  on  the  bank  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  the  women  set  vcp  the  shrill 
^  lu'lvrlu'lurlu^^^  which  they  use  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
rapture  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  light,  but  &voring  wind, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  reached  a  long,  sandy  beach  about  fire 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  came  to  a 
halt  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  lighted  and  coffee  made,  and  we  gathered  into  groups  on 
the  sand,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  At  midnight  the  cus- 
tomary sheep  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  claret,  whereat  Abou-Balta  affected  to  be  scandalised,  so 
long  as  any  Moslem  attendants  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  coast  was  dear,  he  sprawled  out  like  another  Fal- 
staff,  his  jolly  face  beaming  in  the  moonlight,  and  took  a  sly 
taste  of  the  forbidden  beverage,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  he 
no  longer  resented  the  wicked  nickname  of  ''  gamoos  el-bahr' 
(hippopotamus),  which  we  bestowed  upon  him.     We  tried  ti 
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R  little,  but  although  the  sand  was  soffci  the  nig^t  air  wafl 
diilly,  and  I  belieTe  nobody  snoceeded  but  Abou-Balta,  whose 
enomioiiB  belly  shook  with  the  force  of  his  snoring,  as  he  lay 
stretched  oat  on  his  back.     By  three  in  the  morning  every- 
body was  tired;  the  fires  had  burned  out,  the  meats  of  the 
banquet  had  grown  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  more  freshly  from 
the  north.     Lattif  Effendi  called  his  sailors  on  board  and  we 
took  leave  of  him.     The  two  nekkers  spread  their  huge  wings 
and  sailed  ofif  in  the  moonlight  for  the  land  of  the  Baris,  while 
we  made  our  slow  way  back  to  Khartoum,  where  we  arrived 
at  daybreaL 

Daring  my  absence  there  had  been  three  distinguished  ar- 
rivals— ^Abou-Sin,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees  (the  father 
of  Owd-el  Kerim),  Melek  Dyaab,  the  king  of  Dar  El-Mihass, 
and  Aii,  shekh  of  the  Ababdehs— all  of  whom  had  been  sum 
moned  by  the  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them 
on  the  condition  of  their  territories.     Abou-Sin  was  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  dignified  personages  I  had  ever  seen.     He 
was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  straight  as  a  lance,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.     Dr.  P6ney,  who  had  visited 
the  old  shekh  in  Takka,  informed  me  that  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  each  mounted  on  his  own 
dromedaiy.      The  Shukorees  wear  shirts  of  chain-mail  and 
helmets  with  chain-pieces  falling  on  each  side  of  the  face,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors.     Their  weapons  are  still  the  sabre  and 
laaee^  with  which  they  have  maintained  their  independence 
ttunst  all  enemies,  except  the  cannon  of  Mohammed  Ali 
.  EeitB  took  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  who  was  living  in  an 
nble  mud  building,  not  fur  from  the  Paaha's  paboo.    Wf 
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foiUMi  turn  ^Ting  aadienoe  to  a  number  of  inferioi  ahcAJiB,  iriio 
wero  seated  upon  the  earthen  floor,  below  his  divai.  His  soBi 
Owd-el  Kerim,  was  among  them.  The  Consul  took  his  seal 
at  the  shekh's  side,  and  I  did  the  same,  but,  although  nothing 
Tvas  said,  I  saw  that  those  present  mentally  resented  our  [He* 
sumption,  and  felt  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  deco- 
rum. The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  invite  the  shekh  to  dine 
with  us.  and  he  graciously  complied.  Owd-el  Kerim  vras  in- 
eluded  in  the  invitation,  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  father, 
I  was  delighted  with  this  trait,  which  recalled  the  patriarchal 
days  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  justified  the  claim  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  blood  of  Abraham. 

After  my  return  the  weather  had  suddenly  changed,  and 
every  thing  denoted  the  approach  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  105^  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  an  J 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  wind  from  the  south.  On  account 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upon  such  a  heat^  it 
required  an  extraordinary  effort  to  make  the  necessary  entries 
in  my  journal  I  barely  succeeded  in  moving  about  sufficient- 
ly to  shake  off  the  feverish  humors  which  in  that  climate  so 
rapidly  collect  in  the  system.  I  always  placed  a  cool  earthen 
jug  of  water  at  my  bedside,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  heavy  head  and  parched  throat,  would  take 
a  fiiU  draughty  which  immediately  threw  me  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  after  which  I  slept  soundly  and  healthily  unUl  morning. 
He  who  lives  in  ELhartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die.  BL  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Oonsol 
Drovetti,  with  whom  Belsoni  nad  so  many  quarrels),  arrived 
i^bout  this  time  and  was  immediately  prostrated  with  Sem^ 
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Ifsny  of  the  Franks  and  Egyptians  wero  also  affsetjd,  and 
Aidimet,  who  felt  plethorio  symptoms,  must  needs  go  to  a  bar- 
ber -and  be  bled  in  the  head.  He  besought  me  to  return  to 
Egypt,  and  as  I  had  already  aocomplished  mneh  more  than  I 
•ntioipated,  I  began  at  onoe  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
journey. 

The  route  whioh  I  fixed  upon  was  that  across  the  Be 
yooda  Desert  to   Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia, 
thenoe  to  Dongola,  and  through  the  Nubian  kingdoms  to  the 
Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  Wadi  Haifa.     The  first  part 
of  the  journey,  through  the  countries  of  the  Kababish  and  the 
Bowoweet,  was  considered  rather  dangerous,  and  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  I  engaged  three  of  the  former  tribe,  as  guide 
ud  eamel-drivera     I  purchased  two  large  Sbukoree  dromeda- 
ries for  myself  and  Achmet,  at  three  hundred  and  two  hundred 
aod  fifty  piastres  respectiyely,  and  hired  three  others  from  the 
Kababish,  at  fifty  piastres  for  the  journey  to  Eddabe,  on  the 
Uongolese  frontier,  by  way  of  Napata.     The  contract  was  for 
maOy  made  in  the  presence  of  the  shekh  of  Khartoum  and  Dr. 
Bati,  both  of  whom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destruction  in 
ciBe  they  should  not  convey  me  safely  through  the  Desert 
The  Consul  also  did  me  good  service  in  the  negotiation  of  my 
draft  on  FathaUa  Husallee,  a  Coptic  merchant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  exchange.     This,  as  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  some  arith- 
metioal  legerdemain,  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  Consul 
10  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
^  believe  that  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  would  somehow  pro- 
hiDi  more  in  the  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent     Fathalla 
(id  the  monej  with  a  melancholy  confusion  of  ideas,  and  1 
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doubt  whether  he  hme  to  this  day  disooTerod  in  what  va|  hi 
increased  his  profits  by  the  operation. 

Mj  provision-ohests  were  replenished  with  coffee,  sogar 
rioei  dates  and  miskmish  (dried  apricots),  from  the  basaar, 
and  Achmet  worked  so  cheerily  with  the  prospect  of  leaving 
Souddn,  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  at  a  day^s  notice. 
Rather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  for  lack's  sake, 
I  fixed  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February,  for  our  depa^ 
ture.  Many  of  the  subordinate  Egyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters to  their  families,  which  they  intrusted  to  Achmet's  care, 
and  poor  old  Rufaa  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  hie 
exile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  get  permission  to  re* 
turn  to  Egypt.  I  paid  a  furewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Rustum  Pasha, 
who,  he  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudis 
an  easy  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Yicar  Knobleoher  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  men  have  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life — if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  little  better 
than  death — in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  see  their  benevolent  plans  realiied. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyman,  as  Dr.  Elnoblecher  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throu^out  Soudin,  and 
although  he  can  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Copts,  which  may  in  time  reform  the  (so-called)  Ghristiao  my 
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aety  of  Khartoum.  If  he  should  suooecd  in  establishiug  a 
Duasion  in  the  country  of  the  Baris,  the  result  will  be  not  less 
Important  to  Science  than  to  Ohristianitj,  and  the  experiment 
is  one  which  should  interest  the  world* 

On  the  evening  before  my  departure  the  shekhs  Abou*Sin, 

Ali,  the  Ababdeh,  and  Melek  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with  Dr 

Reiti.     Abou-Sin  was  grave  and  stately  as  ever,  and  I  never 

looked  at  him  without  thinking  of  his  four  thousand  mailed 

warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 

Takka.     Shekh  Ali  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  kind,  amiable 

&oe,  and  a  touch  of  native  refinement  in  his  manner.      King 

Dyaab,  however,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 

robe  of  dark-blue  cloth,  was  the  "  merry  monarch  "  of  Central 

Africa.     His  large  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  his 

round  face  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit.     He 

brought  a  black  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Reitz, 

and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  his  paces,  on  the  plain 

before  the  house,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  African 

etiquette  for  the  Doctor  himself  to  test  the  character  of  the 

gift    I  complied,  but  the  saddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 

ihort  legs  of  the  fat  king,  and  after  running  a  circular  course 

with  my  knees  drawn  up  nearly  to  my  chin,  the  resemblance 

of  the  scene  to  the  monkey-riding  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 

fonnbly,  that  I  jumped  off  and  refused  to  mount  again,  greatly 

to  the  monarch's  disappointment. 

Shekhs  Abou-Sin  and  Ali  took  their   departure  shortly 

ifter  the  disposal  of  the  roast  sheep  and  salad  which  constitut* 

the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and  Dr.  P6ney  remained  until 

ate  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 

niztore  of  olaret,  lemons,  pomegranate  juice  and  spioes 
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wliioh  the  Oonsul  oompounded  into  a  Bherbei  of  die  nioiit  deli 
noua  flayor.  King  Djaab  drank  my  health  wiUi  a  proftiaoi 
of  good  wishes,  begging  me  to  remain*  another  week  and  a» 
company  his  caravan.  His  palace  in  Dar  El-Hihass,  he  said, 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  must  remain  seyeral  weeb 
with  him.  Bat  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  journey  after  aU  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  take  plea* 
sure,  however,  in  testifying  to  the  King's  good  qualities,  whiflb 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throne  of  Dar  El  Milhass,  and  wae  I 
installed  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  court-poet,  I  should  oer^ 
tainly  write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahassees,  oommem»ii| 
in  this  wise : 

*•  El  Melek  Dyaab  ib  a  jolly  old  King, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  U  he,*  etc. 

After  the  Helek  had  bestowed  a  parting  embraoe  bj  throir- 
ing  his  arms  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sixty-eight  pound  shot,  he  wad  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the  Dar-Far  stallion*  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consul  and  I  acoompanied 
Dr.  Peney  to  his  residenoe.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Shillook 
slaves,  who  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amusement.  There  were  three— two  males  aad 
a  female— «nd  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  unoouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Khartoiun.  They  brandished  their 
clubs,  leaped  into  the  air,  alighting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  s 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  the  laqghier  of  a  ]^« 
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Mk  After  the  danoe,  Dr.  Beiti  effected  a  reeonoilUtioii  b» 
tween  one  of  the  men  and  the  woman,  who  had  been  married, 
baft  wete  about  to  separate.  Thej  knelt  before  him,  dde  by 
ride,  and  reoonnted  their  oomplaints  of  eaob  other,  whioh  were 
suflieienlly  lodicrooB,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  (fifteen 
cents  i)y  purdiased  forgetMness  of  the  past  and  renewed  tows 
for  the  fixtare. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  my 
last  night  in  Khartoum.  After  we  walked  home  I  roused  the 
old  lioness  in  her  corner,  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
on  her  passive  back  until  she  stretched  out  her  paws  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  I  then  visited  the  leopard  in  the  garden,  made 
him  jump  upon  my  shoulders  and  play  his  antics  over  onoe 
more.  The  hyenas  danced  and  laughed  fiendishly,  as  usual 
when  they  saw  me,  but  the  tali  Kordofan  antelope  came  up 
softly  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  leg,  asking  for  the 
donrra  whioh  I  was  accustomed  to  give  him.  I  gave  him, 
•nd  the  gaieUes,  and  the  leopard,  each  an  affectionate  kisSi  but 
poked  the  sorfy  hyenas  until  they  h«vl«d,  on  my  way  to  bed 
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The  CoBurcrw  of  SwidAn— ATenoM  of  Trade— IIm  Iferehaito— OlMtaa  «r '  f  liw  Tm 
port»— SpeoolfttloB— TIm  Onm  Trade  of  Kordolka— Tbe  Ivoiy  TwnA^—Almm  oTthi 
Qovanuneot— The  Trafllo  in  BUTee— Prices  of  SUToe— Tbelr  Treatment 

Bbfoex  taking  a  fhud  leave  of  Soud&n,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  conoeming  the  trade  of  the  oountiy.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avenue  of  oommnnieation  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  eastern  half  of  Oentral  Africa,  Soudin  it 
thus  made  a  centre  of  commerce,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent 
European  goods  reach  8oud&n  throng  two  principal  chan- 
nels ;  by  the  port  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  cara- 
van route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Ghreat  Nubian  Desert 
Qf  late  years  the  latter  has  become  the  principal  thorough&re, 
as  winter  is  the  commercial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
chants leave  Cairo  through  the  autumn,  principally  between 
the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  make  the  journey  in  less  than  two  months 
and  a  hal£    The  great  proportion  of  them  take  the  same  roota 
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I  followed,  from  Koroflko  to  Berber,  where  they  ship  again  foi 
Khartoam  Those  who  buy  their  own  camels  at  Assooan, 
make  the  whole  trip  by  land ;  but  it  is  more  usual  for  them  to 
bay  camels  in  Soudan  for  the  return  journey,  as  they  can  sell 
Ihem  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
ID  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toam  I  met  many  thousands,  in  droTCB  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  merchants  who  make  this  yearly  trip  to  Soud&n  are 
iDOBtly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.     There  are  a  number  of  Syr* 
iana  established  in  the  country,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
oonneoted  with  houses  in  Oairo,  and  their  caravans  between 
the  two  places  are  in  charge  of  agents,  natives,  whose  diarac- 
ter  has  been  proved  by  long  service.     There  were  also  three  or 
four  French  and  Italian  merchants,  and  one  Englishman  (Mr. 
Peterick,  in  Kordofin),  who  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner.     It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastres  by  household  service 
in  Cairo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  Ib  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  gum  or  half  a  doien  camels.     They  earn  a  few  pias- 
tres, perhaps,  in  retom  for  the  long  toils  and  privations  they 
have  endured ;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  of  Djd- 
bUa^-merchants.     It  is  reckoned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  fcHr  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  oommerce.    I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  class. 
Qiose  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  upon, 
to  generally  gain  enough  in  two  or  ^Jiree  years  to  establiali 
kemselviB  respectably  in  Egypt 
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TIm  goods  brought  into  Central  Afirksa  oonaiat  prinmpill) 
of  EngUah  modina  ftnd  oaliooes,  the  light  red  woollen  stdb  of 
Barbary,  ontlery,  beads  and  trinkets.  Cloths,  silks,  powder 
tobacoo,  and  arakee,  are  also  brought  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, while  in  the  large  towns  there  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  spioes.  The  Turkish  ofl&eials  and  the 
Franks  are  very  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Scio,  manuwhi 
no,  rosoglio,  and  the  other  Levantine  liquors ;  and  eren  tbi- 
heavy,  resinous  wines  of  Smyrna  and  Cyprus  find  their  way 
here.  The  natives  prefer  for  clothing  the  ooarsei  unbleadied 
eotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture,  one  mantle  of  whiob  ii 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  maxket 
is  frequently  glutted  with  goods  of  this  description^  whence 
the  large  houses  often  send  money  from  Cairo  for  the  purckaae 
of  gum  and  ivory,  in  preference  to  running  any  risk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  be  had 
In  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Cairo  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  bales,  com- 
plained that  the  sale  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  jou^ 
ney.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previon 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realised  their  expectations.  It  was  the  Califiv* 
nia  experience  in  another  form.  No  passion  is  half  so  blind 
as  the  greed  for  gain. 

Elhartoum  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Some 
bw  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
Dongola  to  Kordofan,  but  the  great  part  come  direotly  to  the 
fbrmer  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  then  pro 
eeed  to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex- 
pedition up  the  White  Nile^  to  stock  themselves  with  ivoiy. 
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Oil  bodi  ikede  artides  there  is  generally  &  good,  eometimeB  i 

great,  profit.     The  gam  oomes  almost  entirely  from  Kordo£ui| 

vrhere  the  quantity  annnally  gathered  amonnts  to  thirty  thou* 

sand  oonta/Tj  or  owt    It  is  ooUected  by  the  natives  from  that 

▼ariety  of  the  mimosa  called  the  ashaba,  and  sold  by  them  at 

&vm  fifiy-fiye  to  sixty  piastres  the  oontar.     Lattif  Pasha  at  one 

time  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 

less  than  sixty  piastres,  bat  Jh,  Reitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 

obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict     The  cost  of 

carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  the  contar, 

ezolosiTe  of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 

and  as  the  price  of  gam  in  Cairo  fluctoates  according  to  the 

demand  from  one  hondred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 

piastres,  the  merchant's  gain  may  be  as  low  as  ten  or  as  high 

as  one  hundred  per  cent.     The  gum  brought  from  Yemen  and 

Uie  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality 

but  is  not  produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 

White  Nile.     Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from 

Dar-Far  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bomou,  by  Arab 

earavans.    The  trading  expeditions  up  the  White  Nile,  until  the 

wmter  of  1851-2,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pasha 

of  8)ad2Ln,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  making  it  free  to 

all  nations.     The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  sailed  from 

Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 

nven  vessels,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force.     The  parties 

interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 

"Hants,  and  the  raycASf  or  European  merchants.     The  gains 

'ere  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  went 

)  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  seven  to  the  Franka 
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Reiii  undertook  to  enforce  the  treaty,  and  aohudly  ran  Iwc 
?e80el8  belonging  to  AoBtrian  prot^g^i  past  the  guard  estab- 
lished at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  The  Pasha  therenpon  had 
all  the  saUors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested,  bat  after  two 
days  of  violent  man<Buvres  and  counter-manoeavres,  allowed 
the  vessels  to  proceed.  The  nnjnst  monopoly  was  therefore 
virtually  annulled— on  important  fact  to  Europeans  who  ma} 
wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  take  with  them 
great  quantities  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  nose  ringSi  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  natives  readily  barter  their  elephants* 
teeth.  These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reaching  the 
land  of  the  Nudhrs  and  the  Kyks,  about  lat  7^,  and  the  heal 
spedmens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.  They  are 
sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 
owt,  and  in  Oairo  at  twenty-two  hundred,  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  Government  has  done  its  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  the  only  life  of  that  stagnant  land.  In  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
must  pay  duty,  the  Pasha  and  his  satellites  had  established  an 
illegal  oustom*houBe  at  Dongola,  and  obliged  merchants  to  pay 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterwards 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  which  were  forward- 
ed to  Oairo.  I  found  the  Pasha  so  uniformly  courteous  and 
affable,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  told  me  of 
his  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
circumstances  which  exhibited  his  character  in  a  still  more 
hideous  light  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  inmost  respeoti 
superior  to  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  and  certainly  to  his 
raocessor. 
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The  tralEo  in  daves  has  deoreased  verj  mnoh  of  late. 
The  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  «iid  will  oontinue 
to  do  S0|  till  the  ''  institution  '^  is  wholly  abolished,  bat  the 
despotic  rale  exercised  by  the  Pasha  in  Nubia  has  had  the 
effeet  of  greatly  lessening  the  demand.  Vast  numbers  of  Nu- 
bians go  into  Egypt,  where  they  are  engaged  as  domeatio  ser 
TantS|  and  their  paid  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  found  more 
profitable  than  the  unpaid  service  of  negro  slaves.  Besides^ 
the  tax  on  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  mer* 
dbants  find  the  commodity  less  profitable  than  gum  or  iyory. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  duty  paid  at  Assouan  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  negro  and  fifty  for  an  Abyssinian :  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  former  and  five  hundred  and  fiffy  for 
the 'latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  ayoided  by  making  the 
slave  free.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  traffic  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Government  probably  de- 
rives as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in 
creased  tax,  so  that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  European  powers  by  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave  bants 
in  the  interior,  however,  are  no  longer  carried  on.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Khartoum,  are  purchased  from 
the  Galla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribes  are  invari- 
ibly  sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frequently  sold  by  their 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  their 
.ot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  any  Arab  or  Turkish 
emale.     The  more  beautifrd  of  them  often  bring  from  two 
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hundred  to  8?o  hundred  dollanu  Ordmaiy  household  s&nvDk 
may  be  had  from  one  to  two  thousand  piastres.  My  dngo* 
man,  Achmet,  pnrohased  a  small  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  hb  wife.  He  iotended  making  h« 
free,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  good  things  aoeording  to  bii 
religi<m;  bat  the  true  reason,  I  sospeot,  was  the  tax  tt 
AjMonan, 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slaves,  and  instsneei 
of  omelty  are  mnoh  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  the 
BiQropeans  settled  here.  The  latter  beoame  so  notorious' for 
their  violence  that  the  Qovemment  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave ;  but  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  send  him  before  the  Oadi,  or  Judge,  who  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment.  Slavery  prevails  through- 
out all  the  native  kingdoms  of  Oentral  Africa,  in  more  or  less 
aggravated  forms. 

The  Egyptian  merchants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  as 
agents  for  houses  in  Oairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  by  sensual  indulgence  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  they  detest 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  Inky  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  daja 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  such  a  Hfe  is  so  cheap 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suffiar  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  place  gave  me  an  account  of  hir 
housekeeping.  He  had  a  large  mud  palace,  a  garden,  and 
twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  cost  him  eight 
thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  dollars)  a  year.  He  paid  his 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  staves  also— at  leasf 
so  be  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it. 
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Aa  foi  (he  native  Fellaha  of  Soud&n,  they  are  so  cru<ihed 

and  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  their 

ostiinl  ei^oities  really  are.     Foreigners,  Frank  as  well  as 

E^gjptian,  oniTersally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  and  I  heard 

Uie  Pasha  himself  say,  that  if  he  could  have  done  any  thing 

with  them  Abbas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Soud&n  from  him. 

That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  but  that  they  have  every 

ttftcouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true.    Dr.  Knoblecher,  who, 

of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  IQiartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judge 

eorrectly,  assured  me  that  they  needed  only  a  just  and  pater> 

nal  goremiMnty  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  dviliia 
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OHAPTEB    XXXI. 

FEOM   KHARTOUM  TO   IL   MBTBKMA. 

Panwall  Bi««kflNt— Depwtiire  from  KhMtoam—Partiiig  with  Dr.  Bdts— A  PrNiWi 
tkm  and  its  Falfllm«ot — Drearj  Appaannoe  of  the  Coontrj — ^Llons— B0171119 
Orounda— TlM  Natives— My  Kababiah  Ooide,  Mohammad— Chanoter  of  tha  Arala 
— Ilnbita  of  DaoaptloD— My  Dromadary— Matton  and  Blareeaa  A  Soadia  Ditty— 
Thu  ttowyi^— Akaba  Oarri— Heat  and  Soenary— Aa  Altereatioii  with  tha  Ooida— 
A  Mlabap— A  Landsoape— Tadlons  Approaoh  to  Bl  Matamm»— Appearanoa  of  tha 
Town— Praparattona  for  the  Daaart— Maatlng  Old  AoqoalntaBoaa. 

Thje  wind  blew  so  violently  on  the  morning  of  my  departnre 
from  Khartoum,  that  the  ferry-boat  whioh  had  been  engaged 
to  oonvey  my  equipage  to  the  Kordo&n  shore,  oould  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  My  camels,  with  the 
Kababish  guide  and  drivers,  had  been  ferried  over  the  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start.  In  this  dilemma  Dr. 
Peney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breakfast^ 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  nekker  and  its  orew.  Oar 
breakfast  was  a  fete  champHre  under  the  beautiful  nebbuk 
tree  in  the  Doctor's  oourt-yard,  and  consisted  of  a  highly- 
ipioed  tahni  of  his  own  compounding,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolness  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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host  could  not  say  tihat  we  dii^hted  his  culinary  skill,  for  yeril^ 
there  ms  nothing  but  empty  plates  to  be  seen,  when  we  arose 
firom  the  table.      Dr.  Reitz  and  I  hastened  on  board  the  nek« 
ker,  which  immediately  put  off.     I  left  Khartoum^  regretting 
to  leaye  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  furnace  of  Souddn, 
yet  glad  to  escape  therefrom  myself.     A  type  of  the  character 
of  the  place  was  furnished  us  while  making  our  way  to  Omdur« 
man.     We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran 
g^ed  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  sight  which  the  natiyes 
regarded  without  the  least  surprise.     The  Consul  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  seryants  to  the  Ooyernor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  properly  interred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Omdurman.     Achmet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  drummed  up  the  Kababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  my  camels.     The  work  of  apportioning  and  loading 
ihe  baggage  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  carayan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  his  long  spear 
in  a  general  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Dr.  ReitK  and  I,  with  our  attendants,  set  off  in  adyonce  on 
a  quick  trot.  Our  path  led  oyer  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  cover 
ed  with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wintrj 
sound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  gaye  a 
pale  and  sickly  cast  to  the  sunshine.  My  friend  was  unweL 
and  desponding,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  milefi,  he  halt* 
ed  to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  guU^,  where  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand  until  the 
aarayan  came  along,  when  we  farted  from  each  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  Ciyilization  ; "  said  he  mournfully ; 
^yoa  haye  an  encouraging  future  before  you — ^while  I  can  only 

17» 
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look  fbrwuil  to  tne  prospect  ot  learmg  my  boD68  in  tiua 
aooorsed  land."  He  then  embraced  me,  mounted  his  drome- 
dary, and  was  soon  lost  to  my  sight  among  the  sand  and  thomF 
Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  his  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  yerified  1  * 

We  halted  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  GerrarL  I 
slept  but  indifferently,  with  the  heavy  head  and  gloomy  spirits 
I  had  brought  from  Khartoum;  but  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
did  not  fail  of  its  usual  effect,  and  I  rose  the  next  morning 
fresh,  strong,  and  courageoua  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  to  £1  Metemma,  lay  in  the  Desert, 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  the  first  day 

*  Dr.  Constantine  Reitz  died  ahout  a  year  after  my  dqwrture  from 
Soud&D,  from  the  effects  of  the  climateu  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
monUiB,  and  while  xnakiDg  a  journey  to  Kordofan,  felt  himself  growing 
worse  BO  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  Khartoum,  where  he  expired  in  a 
few  daya  He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  Age,  and  his  many  ae- 
quirements,  joined  to  a  character  of  shigular  energy  and  peraiatencc^ 
had  led  his  friends  to  hope  for  important  results  frtun  his  residenoe  in 
Central  Africa.  With  manners  of  great  bruaqueness  and  eccentrioi^, 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  this,  combined  with  his  intrepidtty 
and  his  akiU  as  a  horseman  and  a  hunter,  made  him  a  general  £avcrite 
with  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethiopia,  whose  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  adTOcate,  against  the  oppresdve  measures  or'  the  E^ptian 
Government  It  wiU  always  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  lo  the  author, 
that,  in  passing  through  Germany  in  September,  1802,  he  yisited  the 
parerts  of  Dr.  Reitz,  whose  father  is  a  FontrndaUfy  at  lospeotor  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt  The  joy  which  they  exhibited  on  hearing 
from  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  him,  was  noized 
with  sadness  as  they  expressed  the  fear  that  <A4y  woinld  nsver  see  him 
igain— a  fear,  alas!  too  soon  realixed. 
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or  two,  we  rode  over  dry,  stony  plains,  covered  with  thickets 
of  the  small  thorny  mimosa  and  patches  of  long  yellow  grass. 
The  country  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies,  through  which  the 
Btrearas  formed  by  the  summer  rains  flow  to  the  Nile.     Their 
buicB  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  sent,  nebbuk,  and  othei 
trees  peculiar  to  Central  Africa,  in  which  many  lions  make 
their  lairs  and  prey  upon  the  flocks  of  the  Araba     One  bold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  the  island  of  Musakar 
B'  y,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a  sheep  or  calf,  defying  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  take 
him.     Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clothing  as  mementoes  of  the  journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebel  Oerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  Desert     Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spars  which  ran  out  from  this  chain,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile— the  'one  united  Nile  again — ^lay  before  us,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  the  sun  as  he  spread 
his  anns  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  no 
more.     The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  thorns.     In  places  there  are  large  thickets  of 
the  tuher^  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.     It  grows  about  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  attempt  to  exterminate  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.     Every  mile 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  burying-ground,  crowded  with 
rough  head  and  foot*stoneS|  except  where  white  pennons,  flut- 
tering on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  in  the 
deceased.     The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Herreh, 
IS  a  eonieal  stnioture  of  strnes  and  clay,  about  fifbeen  feet  in 
readth  at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet  high.     The  graves  are  so 
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anmeroiiB  and  the  dwellingB  80  few,  that  one  naa  the  impiet 
sion  of  travelling  in  a  coontiy  depopulated  by  the  pefitilenoe* 
yet  we  met  many  persons  on  the  road — partly  Kababiah,  and 
partly  nativea  of  Dongola  and  H^hass.  The  men  touched 
their  lips  and  foreheads  on  passing  me,  and  the  women  greet- 
ed me  with  that  peculiar  ^'  haihtab-ba ! "  which  seems  to  be 
the  universal  expression  of  salutation  among  the  yarioas  tribes 
of  Central  Africa. 

My  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Kababish,  and  the  vainest 
and  silliest  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  his  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  layer  of  mutton-fat, 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  filled  up  the  intervening  spacea 
His  hollow  cheeks,  deep-sunken  eyes,  thin  and  wiry  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  he  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  diminished 
by  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  camel  on  which  he  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my  caravan.  He  was  very  devout,  praying  for 
quite  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  before  and  after  meab, 
and  always  had  a  large  patch  of  sand  on  his  forehead,  from 
striking  it  on  the  ground,  as  he  knelt  towards  Mecca.  Both 
his  arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  covered  with  rings  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  to  which  were  attached  square  leathern  cases, 
containing  sentences  of  the  Koran,  as  charms  to  keep  awaj 
sickness  and  evil  spirits.  The  other  man.  Said,  was  a  Shj- 
gheean,  willing  and  good-natured  enough,  but  slow  and  regard- 
less of  truth,  as  all  Arabs  are.  Indeed,  the  best  definition  of 
an  Arab  which  I  can  give,  is — a  philosophising  sinner.  Hif 
fotalism  gives  him  a  calm  and  equable  temperament  under  aO 
rircomstances,  and  ''God  wilb  it!"  or  "(}od  is  mercifbl)* 
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is  tho  aolaoe  fbr  erery  miflfortime.    Bat  this  same  careless- 
ness  to  the  nsnal  aooidents  of  life  extends  also  to  his  speech  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.     I  will  not  say  that  an  Arab 
never   speaks  tnith :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  he 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  suppressing  it;  bat  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
eorreetly  a  question  which  requires  some  thought,  he  tells  yoa 
whatever  eomes  uppermost  in  his  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  the  next  minute.     He  is  like  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some 
thing  else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  empty-handed.     In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  ^  nobody  parts  with  money  without  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  Soud&n.     The  people 
do  not  steal  outright;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing 
ii  in  an  indirect  and  civilised  manner,  and  they  are  perfect 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  which  thrive  so  greenly 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom.     With  these 
slight  drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Arabs,  and  they 
ire  certainly  the  most  patient,  assiduous  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  world.  ^  If  they  fail  in  cheating  you,  they  re- 
spect you  the  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  you,  so  ready 
to  take  their  mood  from  yours — to  laugh  when  you  are  cheer- 
fol,  and  be  silent  when  you  are  grave— so  light-hearted  in  the 
performance  of  severe  duties,  that  if  you  commence  your  ao- 
loaintanoe  by  despising,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking  them. 

On  a  journey  like  that  which  I  was  then  commencing,  it  is 

ihiolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 

roar  men  and  beasts ;  otherwise  travel  will  be  a  task,  and  a 

Mvere  one,  instead  of  a  recreation.    After  my  men  had  vainly 
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tried  a  Dumber  of  ezpedientSi  to  get  tlie  upper  hand  of  me,  1 
drilled  them  into  abaolate  obedienoey  and  found  their  charae^ 
ter  muoh  improred  thereby.  With  mj  dromedary,  whom  I 
called  Aboa*Sin,  (the  Father  of  Teeth),  from  the  ^reat  ah^ 
of  the  Shnkoree  Arabe,  to  whom  he  originally  belonged,  I  wai 
soon  on  good  termflw  He  was  a  beast  of  exoeUent  temper, 
with  a  spioe  of  humor  in  his  oompoeition,  and  a  fondness  fxa 
playing  practioal  jokes.  Bat  as  I  always  paid  tbem  baek, 
neither  party  ooold  complain,  though  Abon-Sin  sometimes 
gargled  out  of  his  long  throat  a  string  of  Arabic  gattnrals,  in 
remonstrance.  He  came  np  to  my  tent  and  knelt  at  precisely 
the  same*  hour  erery  evening,  to  get  his  feed  of  dourra,  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  pursed  up,  ready 
to  take  the  pieces  of  bread  I  gave  him.  Hy  men,  whom  I  agreed 
to  proyide  with  food  during  the  journey,  were  regaled  every 
day  with  mutton  and  mareesa,  the  two  only  really  good  thingi 
to  be  found  in  Soud&n.  A  fat  sheep  cost  8  piastres  (40  oeoto), 
and  we  killed  one  eyery  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  Mareesa  is  made  of  the  coarse  grain  called  dour- 
ra, whidi  is  pounded  into  flour  by  hand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fermentation.  It 
is  always  drunk  the  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  beer,  and  hai 
a  taste  similar  to  wheat  bran,  unpleasant  on  the  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallons 
oosts  one  piastre,  and  as  few  families,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  we  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  in  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  experience  went  to 
prove  ibat  it  was  not  only  a  harmless  but  most  wholesome  drink 
ID  that  stifling  climate.     Om  biUnl^  the  mother  of  nighttngski, 
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iMA  is  made  from  wheat,  is  etronger,  anJ  has  a  puDgeat 
iavor.  The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
nilon  and  oamel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
•ori  of  weak  brandj  made  from  date&  I  have  hoard  this  song 
mug  ao  often  that  I  oannot  ohooee  but  recollect  the  words.  li 
is  in  the  Arable  jargon  of  Soad&n : 

"H-toombak  Bher&boo  dowala, 
Oo  el  karafeen  ed  dowa  11  '«a«a£iiia, 
Oo  el  Arakee  legbeetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbil  bukkooioo  bnmia.* 

[Tobaooo  I  smoke  in  the  pipe ;  and  mareesa  is  a  medicine 
to  the  tufdia ;  (i  e.  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is 
strained),  but  arakee  makes  me  perfectly  contented,  and  then 
I  will  not  even  look  at  bilbil]. 

The  third  day  after  leaving  Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
mcfontains  of  Gkrri,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  his  way  in 
a  narrow  pass.  Here  I  hailed  as  an  old  acquaintance  the 
iflland-hill  of  Rowyin  (the  watered,  or  unthirsty).  This  if 
truly  a  magnificent  peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  Neither  is  Soracte  high,  yet  it 
produces  a  striking  effect,  even  with  the  loftier  Apennines 
behind  it  The  Bowyin  is  somewhat  similar  to  Soracte  in 
form.  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the  top,  which  shows  that 
tfiere  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ramparts,  and 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Elhartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  resi 
denoe  there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  anc 
-prden  around  ii  The  aka^y  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were 
Uiged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  river  again,  is  six  houn 
m  length,  tliTOuj^  a  wild,  stony  tract,  covered  with  immensn 
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boulden  of  gimnite,  hurled  And  heaped  togethtf  in  the  ahm 
ehaotio  manner  aa  ia  ezhihited  in  the  rodca  between  AaBouaa 
and  PhilaBu  After  paaaing  the  range,  a  wide  plain  again  apok- 
ed  before  ua,  the  oouree  of  the  Nile  suurked  in  its  oentre  bj  ib 
darker  hue  of  the  nebbuka  and  aycamorea,  rising  above  the 
long  gray  belts  of  thom-treea.  The  mountains  which  indoff 
the  fallen  temples  of  Hesowurat  and  Naga  appeared  fiir  to  the 
east.  The  banks  of  the  rirer  here  are  better  cnltivated  than 
further  up  the  stream.  The  wheat,  which  was  jnst  sprouting, 
during  my  upward  journey,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
before  the  wind  in  waves  of  dark,  intense,  burning  green. 
The  brilliancy  of  color  in  these  mid-African  landscapes  is  trolj 
astonishing. 

The  north*wind,  which  blew  the  sand  furiously  in  our  &eei 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point 
and  the  weather  became  once  more  intensely  hot.  The  first 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  morning  were,  neyertheless,  deli- 
cioua  The  temperature  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  June-like 
breeae  which  bore  far  and  wide  the  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
sa blossoms.  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orchard-like  belts  between  the  grain-fielde 
and  the  thorny  clumps  of  the  Desert  The  flocks  of  hUcI 
goats  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  numbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  higher 
branches. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  Genri,  I  had  two  al- 
tercations with  my  men.  Mohammed  had  left  Khartonm 
without  a  camel,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  m<Hienr. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  limped  so  mudi  that  I  put  hio 
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apon  Aehmet'B  dromedary  for  a  few  hoars.  This  was  an  im 
positioii,  for  eveiy  guide  is  obliged  to  farnisb  his  own  came]^ 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there* 
opon  prevailed  upon  Said  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Ambokol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This^  considering 
that  the  route  had  been  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Dr.  Beits, 
in  my  presence,  and  put  in  writing  by  the  moodir,  Abdallah 
Effendi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention- 
ed, was  a  falsehood  of  the  most  brazen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Khartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
apon  they  saw  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  made  a  seeming  com- 
promise by  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  take  me  to 
H^awe,  if  I  wished  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Derreira,  nearlj^ 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Moham- 
med half  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  mareesa,  two  gallons  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  large  gourd  was  filled  for  me, 
and  I  drank  about  a  quart  without  taking  breath.  Before  it 
had  left  my  tips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  elasticity 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refreshed  me  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  day.  Mohammed  stated  that  the  tents  of  some 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  distant,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  promising  to  rejoin  us  at  El  Me- 
temma  the  next  day.  As  Said  knew  the  way,  and  could  have 
piloted  me  in  case  tiie  old  sinner  should  not  return,  I  gave 
him  leave  to  go. 

Aehmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  stony, 
thorny  plain,  before  we  overtook  the  baggage  camels.  When 
it  last  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the  brown  camel  was  running 
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looie  without  bis  load  uid  Swfd  trying  to  oateh  him.  Mj  pvn 
vision-oheBta  were  tambled  upon  the  grotmd,  the  cahsB  brokeo 
to  pieces  and  the  chickens  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Desert 
Saf  d,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  to  talk  with  some  women,  leaving 
the  camel,  which  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  liimaglf. 
Achmet  was  so  incensed  that  he  strock  the  cnlprit  in  the  fiaee^ 
whereupon  he  cried  oat,  with  a  mefiDd  voice :  ''  ffa  hkotaraP 
(oh,  what  a  misfortone  I).  After  half  an  hoar's  labor  the 
boxes  were  repacked,  minus  their  broken  crockery,  the  ehi<^ens 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  mostly  Shygheeans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  people  of  Hahass,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  villages  which  we  pass- 
ed, the  9oogy  or  market,  was  being  held.  I  rode  throo^  the 
crowd  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles :  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats ;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spun  and 
woven  by  the  natives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bar- 
ter, as  there  is  little  money  in  the  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  akaba,  even  more  diffi- 
calt  for  camels  than  that  of  GferrL  The  tracks  were  rough 
and  stony,  crossed  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyiy. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 
valley  of  mimosas  which  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  the  Nile,  which  here  curved  grandly  round  from  west  to 
south,  his  current  glittering  blue  and  broad  in  the  sun.  The 
opposite  bank  was  flat  and  belted  with  wheat  fields,  beyond 
whieh  stretdied  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  sa- 
vannas of  Shendy,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  brokeo 
ranges  of  mountains.    The  summit  of  a  hill  near  our  read  waf 
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■arvomided  with  a  ihiok  wall,  fonned  of  natural  blodu  of  black 
porphyry.  It  had  squarei  projeotiag  bastiona  at  regular  inter* 
vale,  and  an  entrance  on  the  western  side.  From  its  appear 
anee,  form  and  position,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  a  stronghold 
of  aome  (me  of  the  Arab  tribeSi  and  can  claim  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. I  traTclled  on  until  after  sunset,  when,  as  no  village  ap- 
peared, I  camped  in  a  groTC  of  large  mimosas,  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  Shygheean  herdsmen  were  living  in  brush 
hnts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jackals  howled  inoessantlj 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  reached  the  large  town  of  Bl  Hetemma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.     The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  bare  red  sand-hills.     We  journeyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  pasring  point  after  point  of  the  hills, 
cndy  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.     From  the 
intense  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  reach  SI  Metemma,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  Shendy,  a  month  before, 
ss  the  landmark  of  the  place.     Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes,  but  as  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  ruins.     We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  tokols  and  (day  houses — ^ruins  alsa     Another  point, 
and  more  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  before  we  readi- 
ed the  Umn,  which  commences  at  the  last  spur  (xf  the  hiUi, 
md  eztenda  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

If  is  a  long  mass  of  oneHBtory  mud  buildings,  and  the  most 
■iasraUe  place  of  its  sise  that  I  have  seen  in  Central  Afrioa 
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Tbore  is  no  baiaar,  bat  an  open  market-plaoOy  where  lim  peo^ 
pie  sit  on  the  ground  and  sell  their  produce,  oonaisting  of 
dourra,  butter,  dates,  oniona,  tobaooo  and  a  few  grass  mats 
There  maj  be  a  mosque  in  the  place,  but  in  the  coarse  of  mj 
t  amble  through  the  streets,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natives  were  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tribes  of  Mahasi 
and  Shygheea  and  the  negro  races  of  Soud&n.  A  few  people 
were  moving  laailj  throu|^  the  dusty  and  filthy  lanes,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  sitting  in  the  earth,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  houses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  the  Medioal 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  free  from  filth*  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  sweeping  vigorously,  saying  to  me  as 
I  came  up :  ''  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  dean."  It  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  had  the  true  Inspector 
gone  his  round^i  ihe  day  before.  El  Metemma  and  Shendy  are 
probably  the  most  immoral  towns  in  all  Central  Africa^  The 
people  informed  me  that  it  was  a  r^j^ar  business  for  persons 
to  buy  fenude  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution, all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  th^ 
owner's  pocket. 

I  was  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  next  morning 
in  procuring  and  filling  additional  water-skins,  and  preparing 
to  cross  the  Beyooda.  Achmet  i)ad  a  quantity  of  bread  baked, 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  thien 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  road.  Mo- 
hammed did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  tinSi 
and  I  determined  to  start  without  him,  my  caravan  being  in> 
creased  by  a  Dongolese  merchant,  and  a  poor  Shyghsesi^ 
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■hflse  anij  property  vras  a  olub  and  a  woodaa  bowl,  and  who 
idud  leaye  to  help  tend  the  camels  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
vater  on  the  way.  AU  of  the  Bejooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
MRithward  from  Ntibia  to  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur,  is  infested 
with  maraading  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  their 
depredations  are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  still,  from  the 
total  absence  of  all  protection,  the  trayeller  is  exposed  to  oon« 
nderable  risk.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  smaQ 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert 

I  added  to  my  supplies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
mareesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (which  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  £1 
li^emma.     Just  as  we  were  loading  the  camels,  who  should 
some  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Hahassee 
Bailors,  who   had  formed  part  of  my  crew  from  Berber  to 
Kliartoum.     They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming . 
^  May  God  prosper  you,  0  Effendi  1 "    They  immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened.    Beshir's  countenance  fell 
wboi  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  6ammer6- 
fietahadjer6 ;  she  had  proved  faithless  to  him.     The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.    The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
tbe  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vessel.    When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  we 
wwe  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastrt«  to  \mj 
and  sent  them  away  rejoicing 
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latoiteg  tfi»  DtMrtr-Ohaneter  at  Um  Bmii«7>-W«U»— Fmt  «r  tbf  Anbi— IW  La 
loom  Tno— BfliBot  of  the  Hot  Wind— Mobammtd  OTertakw  us— Anb  EdJiummi 
An  onptoMnt  Bedfettow— Oaaedj  of  tbo  Crow—Owlke  W«  «iiooantar  •  8«b4^ 
•torm— Tbo  Mountain  of  Tbint— Tbo  Wellt  of  I]9eekdiid>-A  Momitaln  Ptft- 
Desert  Intoxication— Soenery  of  the  Table4and— Bir  Kbannlk—Tbe  Kabablifa 
Araba  Oaieilea  agdn— Bnlna  of  an  Anolent  OopUe  MonaataiT^ Dbtaiil  Vtov  cT  Ihc 
Nile  VaUej— Cj^bel  Berkel— We  eome  Into  Pert 


**He  aeea  tbe  red  droooo  wfaeeUng 
Its  aandy  oolonuw  o'er  tlte  wwle^ 
And  atraania  tbroogh  palm^  yallevs  atealinf, 
Wiiere  tlie  plumed  aatrich  ipeeda  In  haatek"->; 


Wb  left  El  Metamma  at  noon,  on  the  tenth  of  Febnuuy. 
OroBsing  the  low  ridge  of  led  fland,  at  the  foot  of  which  tbr 
town  is  built)  the  wmd  came  fresh  to  meet  vm^  aoroaa  the  long 
level  savanna  of  yellow  grass  and  shrubs  which  stretched  awaj 
to  the  west  and  north,  without  a  bound.  The  proqteot  irai 
exhilarating,  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  lined 
our  road  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  torn  tlie 
eye  from  the  bare,  scorching  mud  walls  of  the  town,  to  tbi 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Desert  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  and  then  turned  my  fiuM  northiraii 
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lovirds  tbe  pomt  when  I  eqpeeted  to  meet  his  eamiii  •gain. 
Hm  pbun  was  yery  level,  and  the  road  exeeUent  for  oni 
eamelE,  In  places  where  there  was  a  slight  depression  of  the 
■oilt  •  loDgi  slender  speoies  of  grass  grew  in  thick  tofts,  afford- 
ing nouriaiiment  to  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
rhofe  were  also  narrow  belts  of  white  thorn  and  a  carious 
Bhmby  with  leaves  resembling  the  jasmine.  In  two  hours  we 
roaehod  a  well,  where  some  Kababish  were  drawing  water  for 
thor  goats  and  asses.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  We  kept  on 
ontil  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  an  open,  gravelly  space, 
soiTOimded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
mto  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sidesi 

The  next  morning,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  black  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
phyritio  rock.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun- 
tain range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwest.  From  the  highest 
of  them  we  saw  before  os  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  far 
to  the  north-eastb  It  was  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow- 
iskgreen  grass,  sprinkled  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
merobant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  the  distance  as  the  location 
of  Bit  Aboo-leer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
iiseemed  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
mbOf  seeing  Aohmet  and  myself  in  our  Turkish  drosses,  were 
(leparing  to  fly*  He  urged  his  dromedary  into  a  ftst  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-looking 
foople^  very  loantQy  dressed ;  the  men  had  long  black  hair 
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mouattoliM  and  beards,  and  oarried  spean  in  their  lianda. 

They  looked  at  as  with  sospioion,  but  did  not  refuse  the  cos- 
fcomaiy  *^  hab-bab-ba  1 "    The  wells  were  merely  pita,  not  more 
than  four  or  fiye  feet  deep,  dog  in  the  clayey  soil,  and  contaiih 
ing  at  the  bottom  a  constant  supply  of  cool,  sweet  water.    We 
watered  our  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that  porpose  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  breakfast  under  the  thorns.     Among  the 
trees  in  the  wady  was  one  resembling  the  nebbnk  in  foliage,  and 
with  a  finxit  similar  in  appearance,  but  larger  and  of  different 
flaror.     The  Arabs  called  it  laioomj  and  gathered  some  of  the 
fruit  for  me  to  taste.     It  has  a  thin,  brittle  outer  rind,  con- 
taining a  hard  stone,  cohered  with  a  layer  of  gummy  paste, 
most  intensely  sneet  and  bitter  in  the  mouth.    It  has  precise' 
ly  the  flavor  of  the  medicine  known  to  children  as  Hive  Syrup. 
We  resumed  our  course  along  the  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  when  the  road  turned 
to  the  right  oTer  another  succession  of  hard,  grarelly  ridges^ 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hills  of  coal«blaek  porphyry.     During 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  sometimes  as  hot  as  a  furnace- 
blast,  and  I  felt  mj  very  blood  drying  up  in  its  intensity.    I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  105^.     Nevertheless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blue,  the  sunshine  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspiring 
that  I  was  in  the  most  exulting  mood.     In  fkct,  the  powerfbl 
dry  heat  of  the  air  produced  upon  me  a  bracing  effect,  similar 
to  that  of  sharp  cold.     It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savaga 
figor,  and  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofe  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum.     At  times  the  burn- 
ing blasts  were  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 
of  dried  lavender,  which  was  as  stimulating  to  the  lungs  tf 
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kerh-tetk  to  tbe  stomaoh.  Oar  proviBions  aoon  felt  the  effects 
of  this  contiinial  dry  heat.  Dates  became  as  pebbles  of  jasper, 
and  when  I  asked  my  servant  for  bread,  he  gave  me  a  stone. 

As  we  were  joorni^ing  along  over  the  plain,  we  spied  a 

man  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  us,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo ! 

Mohammed  the  guide.      The  old  scamp  came  up  with  a 

younger  brother  behind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 

asking  permission,  and  without  briugiDg  food  for  him.     This 

made  eight  persons  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 

and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  six,  I  put  them  on  allow* 

tnce.      Mohammed  had  his  hair  newly  plaited  and  covered 

with  a  layer  of  mutton-fat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.     I  saw 

very  little  of  the  vaunted  temperance  of  the  Arabs.     True, 

they  will  live  on  dates — ^when  they  can  get  nothing  else ;  and 

they  will  go  without  water  for  a  day — ^when  they  have  none. 

1  found  a  quart  of  water  daily  amply  sufficient  for  my  own 

needs,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  we  endured;  but  I  do 

not  think  one  of  the  men  drank  less  than  a  gallon  in  the  same 

time,  ai  id  as  for  their  eating,  Achmet  frequently  declared  that 

they  would  finish  a  whole  sheep  before  getting  to  ^'el  hamdu 

Villah  P' — the  usual  Arabic  grace  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  space  of  ground  whidi 
had  not  been  touched  since  the  rains  of  the  previous  summer. 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
SOD,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequently 
forms  alter  a  light  snow-fall.  Our  camel's  feet  broke  throu|^ 
at  everj  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
dHMe  of  gaselles  and  vulture*  Achmet  was  about  to  pitch 
my  tent  near  some  snaky-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved  to 
i  dearer  spoi.    I  ahpt  without  interruption,  but  in  ihe  mor» 
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ing,  as  he  wm  about  to  roll  up  my  mattniss,  he  svddanly  let  h 
drop  and  roahed  oat  of  the  tent,  exclaiming :  ^'  Oh  maatci 
oome  out  1  come  out  I  There  ia  a  great  snake  in  joor  bed  P 
I  looked,  and  tmlj  enoa£^,  there  was  an  nglj  spotted  reptile 
eoiled  up  on  the  straw  matting.  The  men  heard  (he  alarm, 
and  mj  senrant  Ali  immediately  came  running  ap  with  a  ohih 
As  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the  tent,  he  threw  it  to  me,  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  the  snake  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  It  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  bat  thick  and  club- 
shaped}  and  with  a  back  coyered  with  green,  brown  and  yellow 
scales,  very  hard  and  bright.  The  Arabs,  who  by  this 
time  had  oome  to  the  rescae,  said  it  was  a  most  venomov 
creature,  its  bite  causing  instant  death.  *^  AUah  kereeml^ 
(God  is  mercificd  1)  I  ezdaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  respoDd* 
ed:  ^'Ood  be  praisedP  They  said  that  the  oocarrenoe  de- 
noted long  life  to  me.  Althoogh  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  before  two  large  gtowb 
^>peared  in  the  air.  After  wheeling  over  us  once  or  twice, 
they  alighted  near  the  snake.  At  first,  they  walked  around  it 
at  a  distance,  occasionally  exchanging  glances,  and  taming  qi 
their  heads  in  a  shrewd  manner,  which  plainly  said :  ''  No  yoa 
don't,  old  fellow  1  want  to  make  us  believe  you're  dead,  do 
you?"  They  bantered  each  other  to  take  hold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  seised  it  suddenly  by  the  tail,  jumped  ba<^« 
ward  two  or  three  feet  and  then  let  it  fall  He  looked  at  the 
other,  as  much  as  to  say :  ^^  If  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
sbami"  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shook  it,  and  consulted  some  time^ 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  then 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  aiiy  itssealai 
glittering  in  the  enn  as  it  dangled  downward. 
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On  the  third  day  we  left  the  plain  and  enteved  am  a  cegior 
of  Uaek,  atony  ridges,  with  grasa  and  thoma  in  the  long  hoi* 
bwB  between  them.  The  sky  was  so  dear  that  the  ir.ooa  (iv 
her  last  quarter)  was  risible  until  nearly  noon.  About  ten 
o'olocky  from  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  oaught  sight  of 
Djebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
apparently  about  thirty  miles  distant  During  the  morning 
I  saw  four  beaotifdl  gatellea,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
distant  One  of  them  was  lame,  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  I  could  catch  it  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  crept 
stealthily  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  other  side,  no  gazelle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  dosen  nar 
TOW  golliea  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stones, 
sod  farther  search  would  have  been  useless. 

At  noon  we  reached  another  and  different  repon.  The 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  black  gravel 
gate  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  extended  on 
ill  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  oyer  driH 
after  drift,  but  there  was  still  the  same  dreary  yellow  waste, 
whitening  in  the  distance  ander  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  radiated  heat,  that  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  wavered  like  the  sea,  and  the  brain 
beeame  giddy  from  gaiing  on  its  unsteady  lines.  But  as  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  violently,  this  disappeared.  The 
sky  then  became  obeoured  nearly  to  the  lenith,  with  a  dull 
purple  haie,  arising  from  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
with  whieh  the  air  was  filled.  The  sun  became  inviatble^ 
abhoo^  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
jouuaylug  under  a  firmament  of  rusty  co|^er.    The  diiftc 
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wane  eonatanily  forming  and  ohanging  shape,  and  tbe  nad 
ribrated  along  their  edges  or  Boudded  in  swift  ripples  oyer  tb« 
plain,  with  that  dry,  sharp  sound  one  hears  in  winter  wheo 
tho  **  North-wind's  masonry'^  is  going  on.  Tbe  air  was  with- 
ering in  its  fierce  beat  and  occasioned  int^ise  thirst,  which, 
fortunately,  we  were  able  to  relieve.  The  storm  grew  more 
riolent  and  tho  burning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  na 
we  advanced.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  five  or  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  tall  yellow  walls  were  creeping  erery  minute 
nearer,  to  cover  it  completely.  The  piles  of  stones,  however, 
which  the  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
replace  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  down,  guided  us,  and  niter 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  a  spot  which  mi^t  serve  as  the 
fourth  circle  of  Dante's  Hell,  we  emerged  on  the  c^n  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  been  hiddeo 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  which  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  sun  came  out  agaio, 
but  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  water-skins  and 
pushed  steadily  onward  till  camping>time,  at  sunset.  While 
the  storm  lasted,  the  Arabs  eroudied  dose  under  the  flanks  of 
the  camels  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  sand.  Achmet 
and  the  Dongolese  merchant  unrolled  their  turbans  and 
muffled  them  around  their  faces,  but  on  following  their  exam- 
ple I  experienced  such  a  stifling  sensation  of  keat  that  I  at 
ooee  desisted,  and  rode  with  my  head  exposed  as  usuaL 

We  halted  in  a  meadow-like  hollow,  full  of  abundant  grasSp 
in  vdiich  the  weary  camels  made  amends  for  their  hardships. 
The  wind  howled  so  fiercely  around  my  tent  that  I  went  to 
sleep  expecting  to  have  it  blown  about  my  ear^  before  non 
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Iii^  SJebel  Attohan  wns  dimly  risible  in  the  Btarligbt,  and 
we  sair  the  Hgbt  of  fires  kindled  bj  the  Arabs  who  live  at  the 
wells  of  Djeekdad*  Said  was  aiizioas  to  go  on  to  the  wellf 
and  have  a  carouse  with  the  natives,  and  when  I  refused 
tbroatened  to  leaye  me  and  go  on  alone  to  Merawe.  ^  Qo  P 
naid  I,  '*  just  as  soon  as  you  like*' — ^but  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  which  I  had  absorbed  through  the 
day  began  to  ooise  out  again  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  until  midni^t  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metaL  On  lifting  up  my  blanket,  that  night,  a  large  soorpion 
tumbled  out,  but  scampered  away  so  quickly  that  we  could  no4 
\dU  him. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bit 
Djeekdud«     At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wide  ralley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.     It  was  quite  over* 
grown  ¥rith  bushy  tufts  of  grass  and  scattering  dumps  of 
treeSk     Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don- 
keys, were  browsing  over  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  distance.     The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  wady,  shut  in  by 
the  mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  caravan  track.    We 
therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa,  and  sent 
BaSd  and  the  guide's  brother  with  the  water-skins.     I  took  my 
bieakfast  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  back,  half  lulled  to 
deep  by  the  singing  of  the  wind,  when  the  Dongolese  arrived. 
He  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in« 
formed  us  that  the  wells  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  thai 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rocks  above,  which  was  pure  and- 
iweet.    I  therefore  sent  Ali  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
iTomedaries,  to  have  my  skins  filled  from  the  latter  plaoe^ 
diieh  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  two  honra.     An  Arak 
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bmilj  of  the  smal]  Saflrat  tribe,  which  inhabitB  tliai 

was  encamped  at  a  little  dietanee,  but  did  not  irantue  to 

approach. 

Ali  described  the  well  aa  a  yast  natural  hollow  in  &• 
porphyry  rock,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  or  yalley,  near  the  top 
of  the  moantain.  The  water  b  held  as  in  a  tank  \  it  is  fiNn 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal  The  tulf 
is  deliciously  pare  and  fresh.  If  I  had  known  thia  in  time,  I 
ihoald  have  visited  the  place.  The  valley  of  Djeekdud  if 
about  two  miles  broad,  inclosed  on  the  north  by  the  datk-red 
porphyry  rocks  of  the  Moantain  of  Thirst,  and  on  the  aoath  by 
a  smaller  groap  of  ftmilar  formation.  It  is  croeapd  in  two 
places  by  broad  strata  of  red  granite.  Aa  watw  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  it  by  digging,  the  whole  of  it  if 
capable  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  our  halting  place,  we  journeyed  westward  through 
a  gate  of  the  mountains  into  a  broader  valley,  where  nnmerons 
herds  of  sheep  were  feeding.  I  saw  bat  few  Arabs,  and  those 
were  mostly  children,  who  had  charge  of  the  herda.  The 
tribe  resides  principally  in  the  mountains,  on  aooouit  of  great- 
er  security  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
hot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  immease 
quantities  of  water.  We  kept  on  our  coarse  until  five  o'dodc, 
when  we  encamped  opposite  a  broad  valley,  which  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  their  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  landscape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  beauty.  During  the  afternoon  we  left  the  high  road  to 
Ambukol,  and  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  whioh 
lay  more  to  the  northward. 

The  next  morning,  after  skirting  the  porphyry  ruige  foi 
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mfenl  hoon,  we  eotered  a  narrow  valley  leading  into  iU 
dq^thai  The  way  was  stony  and  rough,  and  we  travelled  foi 
three  hours,  oonstantfy  ascending,  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  snmmei 
ftroam.  The  monntains  rose  a  thousand  feet  above  as  in 
tome  pUoes.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Arab  watering  a  laige  floek  of  sheep  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
wMeh  lay  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks.  After  ascending  the  pass 
for  nearly  fonr  hoars,  we  crossed  the  sanunit  ridge  and  enter 
ed  on  a  high  table-land,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  and 
entirely  sarroanded  by  branches  of  the  moontain  cluun«  The 
plain  was  thinly  covered  with  grass,  mimosas  and  nebbak, 
among  which  a  single  camel  was  browsing.  At  night  we 
reached  the  opposite  side,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
Uack  spar  of  the  mountains,  not  £ur  &om  a  well  which  Moham- 
died  called  Bir  Abon-Seray. 

Daring  the  night  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  in 

the  head,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep.     I  arose 

with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  which  continued  all  day    At 

times  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  my  seat  on  the 

dromedary     It  required  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 

IS  the  sunshine  increased  the  symptoms.      This  condition 

tfected  my  mind  in  a  singular  manner.     Past  scenes  in  my 

life  revived,  with  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 

longer  knew  where  I  was.    The  hot,  yellow  landscape  around 

aiSi  was  a  dream ;  the  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  fantastio 

Mmnds  which  my  imagination  had  anjured  up.     After  a  most 

bewildering  and  &t]guing  day,  I  drank  several  cups  of  strong 

tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thick  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrao^ 

^ion  until  momin|^     The  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  as 

a  shower  clears  a  soltry  tikj^  and  the  symptoms  gradually  left 
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ne.  Whethtt  they  were  oaiued  by  breeiiiing  a  more  tmntid 
ftlmosphere,— for  fche  plain  wae  nearly  fifteen  hnndred  tet 
abore  the  Nile  leyel— in  a  heat  more  than  usually  intenaei  or 
by  anattack  of  that  nudady  whioh  Riohardaon  aptly  oalla  tht 
*^  intoxioation  of  the  Deeert,''  I  eannot  deeide. 

After  leaving  Bir  Abou-Seray,  we  eontinned  our  alow  de> 
•cent  of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  range,  by  a  wind* 
ing  yalleyi  following  the  dry  bed  of  a  summer  river.  The 
mouitains  were  a  thouaand  feet  hig^  and  linked  in  regular 
ranges,  which  had  a  general  north-east  and  south-west  diree- 
tion.  The  landsoapes  of  the  day  were  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  picturesque.  The  vegetation  was  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  the  river-bed,  the  doum-palm  appearing  oooaidoDally 
among  the  groves  of  thorn  and  nebbuk.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  laid  bare 
their  huge  strata  of  rock,  whose  round  black  masses  glittered 
in  the  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  poUah  of  the  wavea 
Towards  noon  the  pass  enlarged  into  a  broad  plain,  mx  miles 
in  diameter,  and  entirely  bounded  by  mountains.  To  the  north- 
east it  opened  into  another  and  larger  plain,  acroas  idioee  blue 
surface  rose  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  a  higher  mountain  chain 
than  I  had  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  were  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  height  The  scenery  here  was  truly  grand 
and  imposing.  Beyond  the  plain  we  passed  into  a  broader 
valley,  girdled  by  lower  hills.  The  river-bed,  which  we  crossed 
from  time  to  time,  increased  in  breadth  and  showed  a  moN 
dense  vegetation  on  its  banksL  We  expeeted  to  have  reached 
another  well,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  at  sunset,  and  as  I 
had  already  found  that  my  guide,  Mohammed,  knew  nothiiV 
jI  the  road,  I  encamped  at  once^ 
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We  aro0e  bjr  dftybreak,  hoping  to  reaoh  the  Nila    Aftei 
snnewbat  more  than  two  hoars'  joumej,  we  met  a  caravan  oi 
about  three  hundred  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  cotton  drill- 
tnge.  for  the  clothing  of  the  new  regiments  of  soldiers  then 
being  raised  in  Soud&n.     The  foremost  camels  were  a  mile 
from  Bir  Khannik,  while  the  hindmost  were  still  drinking  at 
thewelL     The  caravan  had  Kababish  drivers  and  guides — 
wildy  long-haired,  half-naked  Arabs,  with  spears  in  their  hands 
and  shields  of  hippopotamus  hide  on  their  shouldera     They 
told  us  we  were  still  a  day  and  a  half  from  Merawe.     We  rode 
on  to  the  well,  which  was  an  immense  pit,  dug  in  the  open 
plain*     It  was  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  Arabs  were  oblig- 
ed to  draw  the  water  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.     The  top 
eurved  into  the  well  like  a  shallow  bowl,  from  the  earth  con- 
tinually cmiabling  down,  and  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  was  pro- 
tected by  truAks  of  trees,  on  which  the  men  stood  while  they 
drew  the  water.   Around  the  top  were  shallow  basins  lined  with 
day,  out  of  which  the  camels  drank.     The  fierce  Kababish 
were  shouting  and  gesticulating  on  all  sides  as  we  rode  up— 
some  leading  the  camels  to  kneel  and  drink,  some  holding  the 
water-skina,  and  others  brandishing  their  spears  and  swords  in 
angry  contention.     Under  the  hot  sun,  on  the  sandy  plain,  it 
was  a  picture  truly  mid- African  in  all  its  features.     The  water 
bad  an  insipid,  brackish  taste,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had 
prevented  my  Arabs  from  drinking  all  we  had  brought  from 
di£  poiphyr}  fountain  of  Djeekdud      We  watered  our  camels, 
bowever,  which  detained  us  long  enough  to  see  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  the  Kababish  guides.      There  were  so  many 
(enonB  to  interfere  that  neither  could  injure  the  other,  but 
(be  whole  group  of  actors  and  sympathiiers    struggling  on 

18* 
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ttM  brink  of  the  well|  oune  near  bong  preoipitatod  to  tfai 
bottom. 

Our  road  now  turned  to  the  north,  through  a  gap  in  thi 
low  hills  and  over  a  tract  of  burnt,  barren,  rolling  wastes  of 
white  Band  and  gravel  Towards  evening  we  came  again  to 
the  river-bed,  here  broad  and  shallow.  This  part  of  the  Desert 
is  inhabited  by  the  Sailrat  and  Huni  tribes,  and  we  saw  laigt 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  wherever  the  halfeh  grass  abounded. 
At  sunset  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Nile,  so  I  had  the  tea' 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-channeL  In  front  d 
OB,  on  a  low  mound,  the  red  walls  of  a  ruined  building  shone 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  next  day — ^the  eighth  since  leaving  El  Metemma — was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
While  walking  towards  the  ruins,  I  came  upon  trwo  herds  of 
gaselles,  so  tame  that  I  approached  within  thirty  yards,  and 
eould  plainly  see  the  expression  of  surprise  and  curiosity  io 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  like 
lambs,  bound  away  a  little  distance  and  then  stop  again.  The 
building,  which  stood  on  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  was  soi^ 
rounded  with  loose  walls,  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
foundation,  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  earth,  is  stoDO, 
above  which  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  cement  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  lengtii  by 
forty  in  breadth,  but  the  walls  which  remain  are  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Cop* 
He  monastery,  and  probably  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  ol 
Christianity.  The  ruins  of  other  houses,  built  of  loose  stones^ 
surround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  ohiirdi 
and  the  ground  around  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  burnt  brid 
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md  pottery.  There  is  a  ohnrchyard  near  at  hand,  with 
lomheiones  which  contain  inscriptions  both  in  Greek  and 
Goptia 

We  rode  slowly  down  the  broad  river-bed,  which  gradnallj 
widened,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  saw  far  in  advance  a  line 
of  red,  glowing  sand-hills,  which  I  knew  could  not  be  on  the 
louthem  side  of  the  Nile.     Still  we  went  on,  under  the  clear, 
hot  sky,  the  valley  widening  into  a  plain  the  while,  and  I 
Bou^t  anxiously  for  some  sign  that  the  weary  Desert  was 
crossed.     Finally,  I  saw,  above  the  endless  clusters  of  thorns, 
a  line  of  darker,  richer  green,  far  away  in  the  burning  distance, 
and  knew  it  to  be  a  grove  of  date-palms — ^the  glorious  signal 
of  the  Nile.     This  put  new  life  into  me,  and  thenceforth  I  felt 
ihe  scorching  heat  no  longer.      To  the  north,  beyond   the 
pahns,  appeared  an  isolated  mountain  of  singular  form — ^the 
summit  being  flat  and  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.     It  must 
be  Djebel  Berkel,  I  thought,  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  but  he 
said  it  was  not.     Just  then,  I  saw  an  Arab  herdsman  among 
the  thorns  and  called  out  to  him  to  know  ^  the  name  of  the 
mountain.     '^  Djebel  Berkel,"  said  he.     He  then  accosted  Mo- 
hammed :  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"    "  To  Merawe."    "  Are 
you  the  guide  ?"  he  again  inquired,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  fine  guide ;  there  is  Merawe  I "  pointing  in  a  di- 
rection very  different  from  that  we  were  going.     This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discomfiture.    We  were  still  five  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
olain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  herdsman.     The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  pointed  out  the  location  of  the  town.    I  rode  down  oof 
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of  the  drear,  hot  sand^-the  sea  where  I  had  been  drifting  fln 
Bcven  wearisome  days — to  the  little  village  of  Abdom,  embow- 
ered in  a  paradise  of  green  ;  palms  above,  dauling  wheat-fields 
dark  ootton-fields  and  blossoming  beans  below.  A.  falessd 
restiDg-plmoe ! 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THBBB      DAra      At      HAFATA. 

>ai  TiMHbHU-eiwUi  Makumirf  Abd  •'-DJaUl-Ur  nddanw  t  AMte-Ctaa 
mt  lb*  BlTo— A  BapMb  LudMiv*— Til*  Toiid  iiT  H <nw«— U<U  Io  Iljabgl  Bafca 
—Tb*  ToDplta  o(  HtptU-AwHt  et  Um  HoobI^d— Kiblapln  P>Daniii»-Li« 
ud  Foand— Tbo  F;nral>l«— Th*  Ooiemor  i^  llanw>— A  Sogna  In  tha  DlrB— 
Tb*  Bbabh  nBd  I— Tha  aoTHniir  Dtaua  vltb  nw— Bnliii  oT  tba  Cttf  at  Nijat*- 
A  Tdk  iboiit  BilWwii    ItBpiiliii  OnMk  Itor  W*d(-H*Ub— Tb«  6IMXi  PhO^ 

'TTste  lb*  palB4iM>  br  lb*  ilT*rt  ridt.*— Kun. 

AiDdii,  the  friendlj  bavoD  into  which  I  had  drifted  after  an 
ti^t  days'  JQj^go  in  the  fiery  eea  of  the  Desert,  is  a  viUi^ 
»  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  which,  a&er  passing  Abou- 
L  flowi  to  the  soath-west  and  louth  outill  it  rwohM 
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die  frontier  of  Doogobu  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Mermwe,  the 
former  oapital  of  Dar  Shygheea,  which  most  not  be  ooufonnded 
rith  the  ancient  Meroe,  the  rains  of  which,  near  Shendy,  I 
iiaTC  already  described.  True,  the  identity  of  the  names  at 
first  deceived  antiquarians,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  neighborhood  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of 
^he  old  Hierarchy  of  MeroS ;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  estal» 
lished  that  they  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio- 
pia up  to  the  time  of  the  Csasars.  It  was  the  limit  of  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  PetroniuB. 
Djebel  Berkel,  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  found, 
is  in  lat.  18°  35^,  or  thereabouts. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abd6m  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  yerge  of  the  Desert,  and  cod- 
ducted  me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses.  Shekh  Mohammed, 
Abd  e'-DjebAl  (Mohammed,  the  Slave  of  the  Mountains),  was  s 
dignified  old  man  of  sixty,  with  a  gray  beard  and  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  the  owner  of  a  water-mill,  several  fields  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  palm-trees.  He  had 
two  wives,  each  of  whom,  with  her  family,  occupied  a  separate 
house— a  great  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed. 
Domestic  quiet  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possessed 
that  in  which  the  Arab  most  glories  and  rejoices — a  numerous 
family  of  children.  His  youngest  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
immediately  vacated  the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  took  up  her 
temporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm-matting,  with  her  four 
ehildren.  The  dwelling  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  s 
square  structure  of  clay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no 
windows.  It  had  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  thatch, 
Hid  the  inside  walls  were  hung  with  laige  mata, 
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briUkaily-oolored  palm  bladea.  Fancy  vessels  of  baked  clay, 
baakets,  ostrich  eggs,  and  other  ornaments  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  slings  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  very  large  white 
mat  ooTered  half  the  floor.  Here  my  bed  was  laid,  and  mj 
eunp-stool,  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  Shekh, 
who  was  wiih  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
hooae,  without  saying  '^  Bismillaht'^  {^  in  the  name  of  Qod ''), 
ftfl  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Outside  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
diran,  nmning  along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Mecca  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying-place 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  having  taken  a 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  tasting  the 
luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyes  in  the  balm 
of  refreshing  colors.  A  dump  of  some  twenty  date-trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  us  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
leaves.  Fields  of  wheat  in  head,  waist-deep,  surrounded  the 
house,  insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greenness,  over  which  I  saw  the 
hills  oi  the  Desert,  no  longer  terrible,  but  soft  and  fair  and 
hr  as  clouds  smouldering  in  the  roseate  fires  of  an  Eastern 
sunrise. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
their  asses  were  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  Djebel  Berkel. 
We  walked  down  between  the  Shekh's  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  the  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across.  I  waa 
enohanted  with  the  picture  which  the  shores  presented.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapor  (a  characteristic  of 
sultry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  deep,  rich  color  of  the 
Isndseape.  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms,  stand- 
ing motionlesSi  in  perfect  groups,  above  the  long,  sloping  bankl 
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af  beana  in  bloaaoiiu  Such  grace  and  glorj,  saeh  ailenee  aid 
repose,  1  thought  T  had  never  before  seen  in  the  vegetaUi 
world.  Opposite,  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  old  Shygheeaa 
Kings  and  the  mud  and  stone  hovels  of  modern  Heiawe  rose 
in  picturesque  piles  above  the  river  bank  and  below  the  red 
sandstone  bluffs  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  overhung  ihem 
and  poured  the  sand  through  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon  their 
very  roofs.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood 
embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palmsi  under  one  of  the  highest 
bluffs.  Up  the  river,  which  stretched  glittering  into  the  dis- 
tance, the  forest  of  trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Desert,  ex« 
oept  Djebel  Berkel,  which  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
the  morning  painting  its  surface  with  red  lights  and  purple 
shadows.  Over  the  misty  horizon  of  the  river  rose  a  single 
conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream-pictures— every  where 
grace,  beauty,  splendor  of  coloring,  steeped  in  Elysian  reposa 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the 
river.     It  paid  me  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  Desert 

When  we  touched  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little 
donkeys  we  had  taken  across  with  us,  the  ideal  character  of 
the  scene  disappeared,  but  left  a  reality  picturesque  and  poetic 
enough.  The  beasts  were  without  bridles,  and  were  only  far- 
nished  with  small  wooden  saddles,  without  girths  or  stirrups. 
One  was  obliged  to  keep  his  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  strik- 
£ng  the  side  of  his  neck.  "We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined 
stone  buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  ris- 
ing pylon-like,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  The  Shddi  iH' 
formed  me  that  it  had  been  the  palace  of  a  Shy^^eean  Mdj^  be* 
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fbve  the  Turks  got  poBsession  of  the  oonntiy.    It  was  wholly 

dilapidated,  but  a  few  Arab  families  were  living  in  the  stone 

dwellings  which  surround  it.      These  olnsters  of  shattered 

buildings  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  are 

all  aow  known  as  Merawe.    Our  road  led  between  fields  of 

ripening  wheat,  roUing  in  green  billows  before  tiie  breeze,  on 

one  side,  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant, 

the  naked  sandstone  walls  of  the  Desert,  where  a  blade  of  grass 

oerer  grew.     Over  the  wheat,  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  rose 

a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thickly  ranged  that  the  eye  could 

seareelj  penetrate  their  dense,  cool  shade ;  while  on  the  other 

hand  ihe  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  burning  shoulders 

above  the  blu&     It  was  a  most  violent  contrast,  and  yet, 

withal,  there  was  a  certain  harmony  in  these  opposite  features. 

A  remarkably  &t  man,  riding  on  a  donkey,  met  us.      The 

Shekh  compared  him  to  a  hippopotamus,  and  said  that  his  fat 

came  from  eating  mutton  and  drinking  om  biUnl  day  and  night 

At  the  end  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  sort  of  guardhouse, 

shaded  by  two  sycamores.     A  single  soldier  was  in  attendanoe, 

and  apparently  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  as  he  immediate* 

ly  caught  his  donkey  and  rode  with  us  to  Djebel  BerkeL 

We  now  approached  the  mountain,  which  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  rises  from  out  the  sands  of 
the  Nnbian  Desert,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  present- 
ing a  front  completely  perpendicular  towards  the  river.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  which  in  one  place 
has  an  inclination  of  45^.  Its  scarred  and  shattered  walls  of 
naked  standstone  stand  up  stern  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  and  languid  landscape.  As  we  approached,  a  group  of 
(jnunids  mypeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left,  and  1 
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diMtmed  at  the  base  of  the  moantun  aorend  isalatad  pQhi^ 
the  stone-piles  of  rained  pylons,  and  o&er  remains  of  tomplea 
The  first  we  reached  was  at  the  south-eastern  oomer  of  &€ 
Dionntain.     Amid  heaps  of  sandstone  bloeks  and  disjointed 
segments  of  pillars,  five  oolumns  of  an .  exceedingly  old  form 
still  point  oat  the  coart  of  a  temple,  whose  adyta  are  hewn 
within'  in  the  mountain.     They  are  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  oireolar,  and  without  oapital  or 
abacas,  unless  a  larger  block,  rudely  sculptured  with  the  out* 
Unes  of  a  Typhon-head,  may  be  considered  as  such.      The 
doorway  is  hurled  down  and  defaced,  but  the  cartouohes  of 
kings  may  still  be  traced  on  the  fragmenta^     There  are  three 
chambers  in  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures,  for  the  most  part  representing  the  Egyptiaii  diyini 
ties.     The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  Typfaon,  or  the 
Evil  Principle,  as  one  of  the  columns  is  still  faced  with  a 
caryatid  of  the  short,  plump,  big-mouthed  and  bat-eared  figure, 
which  elsewhere  represents  him.     Over  the  entrance  ia  the 
sacred  winged  globe,  and  the  ceiling  shows  the  marks  of  bril- 
liant coloring.     The  temple  is  not  remarkable  for  its  architee- 
ture,  and  can  only  be  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  (ii 
view.    It  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  s^le  to  the 
Temple-palace  of  Goomeh,  at  Thebes. 

The  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  which  fronts  the  Nile, 
is  strewn  with  hewn  blocks,  fragments  of  capitals,  iiamense 
masses  of  dark  bluish-gray  granite,  and  other  remains,  whicb 
prove  that  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  once  stood  there^ 
The  excavations  made  by  Lepsius  and  others  have  uncovered 
the  substructions  sufficiently  to  show  the  general  plan  of  twc 
buldingSL     The  main  temple  was  at  the  north- eastern  oonMi 
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flf  the  momitoin,  ander  the  highest  point  of  its  perpendicolai 
oraga  The  remains  of  its  small  propylons  stand  in  adyanoe. 
aboat  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  going  towards  which 
joa  ^mb  the  mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  pylon,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  two  colossal  ram-headed  sphinxes  of  blue 
graaitOy  buried  to  their  necks  in  the  sand.  Beyond  this  is  a 
portico  and  pillared  court,  followed  by  other  courts  and  laby 
linths  of  chambers.  Seyeral  large  blocks  of  granite,  all  more 
cr  less  broken  and  defaced,  lie  on  the  surface  or  half  quarried 
from  the  rubbish.  They  are  very  finely  polished  and  contain 
figures  of  kings,  eyidently  arranged  in  genealogical  order,  each 
accompanied  with  his  name.  The  shekh  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  me  of  the  Franks,  who  dug  up  all  the  place,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauling  away  the  lions  and  rams,  which  they 
carried  off  in  ships.  I  looked  in  yain  for  the  celebrated  pedes- 
tal ;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsius. 

While  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  the  eastern 
side,  I  found  the  heat  almost  insupportable.  The  shekh  look- 
ed oyer  my  shoulder  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  temam — "  perfect."  I  then  proposed  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, as  he  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole  world  from  the 
top.  fie  was  bound  to  go  with  me  whereyer  I  went,  but  shrank 
from  climbing  £1  BerkeL  It  would  require  two  hours,  he 
laid,  to  go  up.  After  eating  a  slice  of  watermelon  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  started 
alone,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion.  We  began  at  the  point  most  easy  of  ascent 
vet  found  it  toilsome  enough,  After  passing  the  loose  frag 
meats  which  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upon  f 
lie^  slope  of  sliding  sand  and  stones,  blown  from  the  desert 
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We  Bank  in  thii  nearly  io  the  knees,  and  slid  iMckirard  al  eaeh 
step  at  least  half  as  far  as  we  had  stepped  forward.  We  were 
obliged  to  rest  every  three  or  four  stops,  and  take  breath, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-dn^ 
*'  Sarely  there  is  no  other  mountain  in  the  world  so  high  ai 
this,''  said  the  shekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him.  At 
last  wc  reached  the  top,  a  nearly  level  space  of  aboat  ten  aerea 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeae  here,  bat  the  Ethiopian  worid 
below  was  dosing  in  an  atmosphere  of  bine  heat.  There  wae 
too  much  vapor  in  the  air  to  see  the  farthest  objects  distinctly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  further  up  the  river,  on  its  eastern 
bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  carved  in  the  middle  d 
the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  either  aide  iti 
palmy  **  knots  of  paradise,"  then  the  wheat  fieldi,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  against  the  tawny  sands,  that  rolled  in  hot 
drifts  and  waves  and  long  ridgy  swells  to  the  horixon  north  and 
south,  broken  Kcre  and  there  by  the  jagged  porphyry  peaka 
Before  me,  co  the  south-east,  were  the  rugged  hills  of  thi 
Beyooda ;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  burning  wit 
demess  of  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 

As  I  sought  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
[  became  aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  op. 
As  it  contained  some  money  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammad 
We  immediately  returned  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  thf 
land  and  feeling  with  our  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  oonaider  the 
search  hopeless,  when  the  phekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advance, 
cried  oat:  <'  0  Sidi  1  Ood  be  praised !  Qod  be  piaisedl"  He 
•aw  the  comer  sticking  out  of  the  sand,  took  it  op  kissed  it, 
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•nd  laid  it  on  one  eje,  while  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned 
upj  that  I  might  take  it  o£  I  tied  it  secorelj  in  a  corner  of  inj 
shawl  and  we  slid  to  the  bottom,  where  we  found  Achmet  and 
Uie  joong  shekhs  in  the  shade  of  a  hnge  projecting  cliff,  with 
keakfast  spread  out  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be 
teen  on  that  side  of  the  river.     The  main  group  is  about  a 
tiiird  of  a  mile  from  the  mountain,  on  the  ridge  of  a  sand-hilL 
There  are  six  pyramids,  nearly  entire,  and  the  foundations  of 
othera     They  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  real 
Meroe,  each  having  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the  eastern 
side.    Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only 
filled  at  the  corners,  which  are  covered  with  a  hem  or  mould- 
mg;  the  sides  of  two  of  them  are  convex.     On  all  of  them  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to 
follow  the  slope  of  the  side.     It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
toiBh  them  all  in  this  manner.     One  of  them  has  also  the  cor* 
ner  moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like  that  on  the 
oomioe  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  temples.     They  are  not  more 
thtn  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  very  narrow  bases.      One  of 
tliem,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisk.     Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyra- 
mid, though  no  regular  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  anj 
longer.    These  sepulchral  remains,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Meroe. 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Napata  are  those  of  Amenoph 
DLand  Bemeses  IL  (1630  B.  G.  and  1400  B.  0.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  Nubia  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi« 
opian  art,  however,  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  730  B. 
0.— the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  Heiekiah> 
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Buurdied  into  Palestiue  to  meet  Sennfiidieribi  King  of  Aa^ria 

NapaU,  therefore,  oooupies  an  intermediate  place  in  history 
between  Thebes  and  Meroe,  ahowing  the  gradual  oonthward 
progress  of  Egyptian  art  and  oiiiliiation.  It  is  a  ourions  hfd 
that  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  should  have  been  here  met  bot 
to  face,  and  overthrown,  by  Christianity,  which,  starting  in  tin 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  north- 
ward. In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  Ethiopia  and  Nubia 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and  remained  thus  until  thf 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Islam. 

We  rode  back  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  saddiea 
As  I  wanted  small  money,  the  shekh  proposed  my  calling  on 
Achmedar.Kashif,  the  (governor  of  Merawe  and  Ambukol,aiid 
asking  him  to  change  me  some  medjids.  We  accordingly  rodf 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  resideuoe 
of  the  Kashif,  a  two-story  mud  house  with  a  portioo  in  front, 
covered  with  matting.  It  was  the  day  for  the  people  of  tb^ 
neighborhood  to  pay  their  iulbeh^  or  tax,  and  some  of  hit 
officers  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settliog  tiui 
Dusiness  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs.  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Kashif  rolling  himself  in  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  slaves  had  just  brought  up.  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  floor  and 
dipped  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of 
aoarlet  watermelon  slices,  coffee,  pipes,  and  lastly  a  eup  of  hot 
sugar  syrup.  He  readily  promised  to  change  me  the  moDey, 
and  afterwards  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witne» 
iDg  some  remarkable  scenes.    A  woman  came  in  to  wmfitii 
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hosbftQd,  who  had  married  another  wommiy  leaving  hei 
one  child.      She  had  a  oow  of  her  own.  whioh  he  had 
fbroiblj  taken  and  given  to  his  new  wife.     The  Kashif  listen 
ed  to  her  story,  and  then  detaching  his  seal  from  his  button 
bole,  gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a  summons  which  the  delin- 
queDt  dare  not  disobey.     A  company  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  adjust  some  dispute  about  a  water-milL     They  spoke  so  fast 
and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  could  not 
aomprehend  the  nature  of  the  quarrel;   but  the  group  they 
made  was  most  remarkablei     They  leaned  forward  with  flash- 
ing teeth  and  eyes,  holding  the  folds  of  their  long  mantles  with 
one  hand,  while  they  dashed  and  hurled  the  other  in  the  air, 
in  the  violence  of  their  contention.     One  would  suppose  that 
they  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion.    The  Kashif  was  calmness  itself  all  the  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particulars-Hi  feat  which  I  considered  marvelloufr— 
quietly  gave  his  decision.     Some  of  the  party  protested  against 
it,  whereupon  he  listened  attentively,  but,  finding  no  reason  to 
change  his  judgment,  repeated  it.     Still  the  Arabs  screamed 
and  gesticulated.     He  ejaculated  imshee  /  (*'  get  away !  ^')  in  a 
thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  ones  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  speedily  cleared  the  divan.     The  Kashif  offered 
(0  engage  camels  and  a  guide  for  New  Dougola,  in  case  I  chose 
lo  go  by  the  Nubian  Desert — a  journey  of  three  or  four  days 
throngh  a  terrible  waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  without  grass  or 
water.     The  route  being  new,  had  some  attractions,  out  1 
tftenrards  decided  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan  of  following 
the  ooorae  of  the  river  to  Ambukol  and  Old  Dongola. 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  Kashif  a  handsome 
Snner,    I  bad  mutton  and  fowls,  and  Achmet  procuioi  egg^ 
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milk  and  Tegetablei,  and  set  bis  whole  aTailable  tome  to  work 
Mean^ile  the  shekh  and  I  sat  on  ihe  diyan  outside  the  door 
and  exchanged  compliments.      He  sold  me  a   sword  from 
Bornou,  which  he  had  purohased  firom  an  Arab  merchant  who 
had  worn  it  to  Mecca.     He  told  me  he  considered  me  as  hur 
two  eyes,  and  would  give  me  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  denred 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  account  of  his  familj,  oocasionaD} 
pointing  out  the  members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  palms.     He  asked  me  how  many  children  I  had,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  wholly  his  inferior  in  tliifl 
respect.     "  Ood  grant,"  said  he,  ^*  that  when  you  go  btixk  to 
your  own  country,  you  may  have  many  sons,  just  like  that 
one,*^  pointing  to  a  naked  Oupidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a  rieb 
chocolate-brown  color.     ^Ood  grant  it,*^  I  was   obliged  to 
reply,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  Arab  politeness,  but  I  msD- 
tally  gave  the  words  the  significance  of  '^  Qod  forbid  itl" 
The  shekh,  who  was  actually  quite  familiar  with  the  mins  is 
Ethiopia,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  them,  informed  me  that 
they  were  four  thousand  years  old ;  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  English,  but  afterwards  the 
Arabs  drove  them  out     This  corresponds  with  an  idea  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  that  the  temples  were  built  by  the  fore- 
fathers  of  the  Frank  travellers,  who  once  lived  there,  and  that 
IS  the  reason  why  the  Franks  make  a  hadjj  or  pilgrimage  to 
see  them.     I  related  to  the  shekh  the  history  of  the  warlike 
Queen  Gandace,  who  once  lived  there,  in  her  capital  of  Napata, 
and  he  was  so  much  interested  in  the  story  that  he  wrote  it 
down,  transforming  her  name  into  Kandasiyeh.     Some  later 
traveller  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforenid 
^uecD,  no  doubt  with  many  grotesque  embellishmeLts,  told  him 
on  the  site  of  her  oapitaL 
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Dinner  was  readj  at  sunset,  tlie  appointed  time^  blit  tbe 
KaahSf  did  not  come.  I  waited  one  hour,  two  hours;  still  he 
3ame  not  Thereupon  I  invited  Achmet  and  the  shekh,  and 
we  made  an  excellent  dinner  in  Turkish  style.  It  was  just 
Ofrer,  and  I  was  stretched  out  without  jacket  or  tarboosh,  en- 
jojing  my  pipe,  when  we  heard  the  ferrymen  singing  on  the 
river  below,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Kashif  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  apologised,  saying  he  had  been  occupied  in  hui 
diTan.  I  had  dinner  served  again,  and  tasted  the  dishes  to 
enoonrage  him,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  his  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined  also.  Still,  he  ate 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  relished  my  dishes,  and  after- 
wards drank  a  sherbet  of  sugar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto. 
He  had  three  or  four  attendants,  and  with  him  came  a  Berber 
merchant,  who  had  lately  been  in  Khartoum.  I  produced  my 
sketch-book  and  maps,  and  astonished  the  company  for  three 
hours.  I  happened  to  have  a  book  of  Shaksperean  views, 
which  I  had  purchased  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  }icture  of 
Shakspere  gave  the  Kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and  the 
former  eonsidered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  "very 
grand.''  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  greater  than 
Lattlf  Pasha's  palace  in  Khartoum,  which  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 

The  next  mormng  the  shekh  proposed  going  with  me  to 

flio  remains  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  eastern 

bank  of  the  river ;  the  place,  he  said,  where  the  people  found 

the  little  images,  agates  and  scarabei,  which  they  brought  to 

jie  in  great  quantities.     After  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  over 

Ae  sandsi  which  have  here  crowded  tbe  vegetation  to  the  verf 
19 
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water'k  edge,  we  oune  to  a  broad  mound  of  stones,  broken 
bricks  and  pottery,  with  a  foundation  wall  of  heaTj  limeatoiie 
blocks,  along  the  western  side.     There  were  traces  of  doore 
and  niches,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
columns  similar  to  those  of  El  BerkeL     From  this  place  com- 
menced a  waste  of  ruins,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  to- 
wards the  north*west,  while  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
was  about  equal     For  the  most  part,  the  buildings  were  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  sand^  which  was  filled  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate 
and  chalcedony.     Half  a  mile  further,  we  struck  on  another 
mound,  of  greater  extent,  though  the  buildings  were  entireij 
level  with  the  earth.     The  foundations  of  pillars  were  abun- 
dant, and  fragments  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  emmbling 
to  pieces  in  the  rubbish.     The  most  interesting  object  was  a 
mutilated  figure  of  blue  granite,  of  whidi  only  a  huge  pair  oi 
wings  could  be  recognized.     The  shekh  said  that  all  the  Franlr 
trayellers  who  came  there  broke  off  a  piece  and  carried  it  awaj 
with  them.     I  did  not  follow  their  example.     Towards  the 
river  were' many  remains  of  crude  brick  walls,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  pieces  of  excellent  hard-burnt  bricks.    The 
sand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  objects.     I  sawio 
one  place,  where  it  had  fiillen  in,  the  entrance  to  a  chamber, 
wholly  below  the  eur&ce.     The  Arabs  were  at  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  and  carried  away  on  donkeys.     The  shekh  said  it  con- 
tained salt,  and  was  very  good  to  make  wheat  grow,  whence  1 
inferred  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.     We  walked  for  an  boor  or 
two  over  the  ruins,  finding  everywhere  the  evidmoe  that  a 
large  capital  had  once  stood  on  the  qpotn    The  bits  of  water 
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Jus  wbich  we  picked  up  were  freqaentlj  painted  and  glaied 
with  much  skill.  The  soil  was  in  many  places  wholly  (3ompos> 
od  of  the  debris  of  the  former  dwellings.  This  was,  without 
doahty  the  ancient  Napata,  of  which  Djebel  Berkel  was  only 
the  necropolis.  Napata  mnst  haye  been  one  of  the  greatest 
aties  of  Ancient  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Carthage. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  that 
half-forgotten  capital,  whereof  the  andent  historians  knew  lit- 
tle more  than  we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  them  in  relation  to 
it  IB  somewhat  surprising,  not?rithstanding  its  distance  from 
the  Roman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon,  Achmet,  with  great  exertion,  backed  by 

lU  the  iDflaence  of  the  ELashif,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ten  pias^ 

Ires  worth  of  bread.     The  latter  sent  me  the  shekh  of  the 

Mmels,  who  furnished  me  with  three  animals  and  three  men^ 

to  Wadi  Haifa,  at  ninety-fire  piastres  apiece.     They  were  to 

noQompany  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Dongolese  frontier 

where  the  camels  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  discharged.     1 

ipe&t  tki  rest  of  the  day  talking  with  the  shekh  on  religioas 

■atters.    He  £;a?e  me  the  history  of  Christ,  in  return  for 

iHiioh  I  relatb"!  to  him  that  of  the  Soul  of  Mahomet,  from  one 

kimdred  and  ten  thousand  years  before  the  Creation  of  the 

World,  until  his  birth,  according  to  the  Arab  Chronicles 

This  quite  overcame  him.     He  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it 

tith  fervor,  acknowledging  me  as  the  more  holy  man  of  the 

kwa    He  said  he  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms  of 

Otvid  and  the  Qospel  of  Christ,  but  liked  David  best,  whose 

fords  flowed  like  the  sound  of  the  jgumarra,  or  Arab  flute. 

to  illustrate  it,  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psalms  in  a  series  of  not 

■UDiaioal  cadences.    He  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  ninety* 
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iliribatefl  of  Qoij  and  ihoo^t  he  soooeeded,  bat  I  ndiaed 
that  fleTeral  of  the  epithets  were  repeated  more  than  odobl 

The  north  wmd  increased  daring  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
ni^t  blew  a  rerj  gale.    The  sand  oame  in  through  the  door 
in  saoh  quantities  that  I  was  obliged  to  move  mj  bed  to  a 
more  sheltered  part  of  my  honse.     Numbers  of  huge  blaok 
beetles,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  grape*shot,  were  dislodged  from 
their  holes  and  dropped  around  me  with  sudi  loud  raps  that  1 
was  scarcely  able  to  sleep.     The  sky  was  dull  and  dark,  hardly 
a  star  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  palms  like  a 
November  gale  let  loose  among  the  boogfas  of  a  Northern 
forest     It  was  a  grand  roar,  drowning  the  sharp  rustle  of  the 
leaves  when  lightly  stirred,  and  rooked  my  fimcies  as  (^orious> 
ly  as  the  pine.     In  another  country  than  Africa,  I  should  have 
predicted  rain,  hail,  equinoctial  storms,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
fnmshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  bresik&st  by  sunrise ;  never&» 
less,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferous  Kababish  who  went  alter  theoL  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camd-shddi 
came  over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  right  The  Kashif  sent 
me  a  fine  black  ram,  as  provision  for  the  journey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,  every  thing  was  in  order  and  my  can^ 
van  began  to  move.  I  felt  real  regret  at  leaving  the  plessant 
spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  palms  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  efiects  had  been  taken  out,  the  ahakh  called 
his  eldest  son  Saad,  his  wife  Fatima,  and  their  two  yom^  sons, 
U>  make  their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  thu  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  fbr  their  senrioes 
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The  ahekh  took  the  two  gold  medjids  readily,  withont  anj 
hypocritioal  show  of  reluctance,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Faiha^ 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  seonre  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
journey.  He  then  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  was  out  of  hearing.  With  no  more  yanity  or  self- 
ishness than  is  natural  to  an  Arab,  Shekh  Mohammed  Abd 
e'-Djebal  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and  there  are  few  of 
my  Oentral  African  acquaintanoes  whom  I  would  rather  se* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OLD   DONGOLA    AND   NEW   DONGOLA. 

A|»pMHMBM  oc  Um  OooBtry^Kortl— The  Tovd  of  Amimkol— IIm  OmTn  natfn 
tatd^A  Fiery  Ride— We  reach  Kdabbe^An  IHamliiAted  Ta»<Ww|w»— A  IVmMi 
— NuUmi  AgricQltDre— Old  Doogo!*— The  PalMe-Moaqoe  ef  the  NoMan  KtafK-i 
Panoranut  of  Desolation— The  Old  City— Nnbtaa  Oimtltodfr— Anotber  SaiKFBtaiB 
— A  Dreary  Journey— The  Approaoh  to  Handak— A  Houae  «f  Doabtlbl  OlMnatar- 
The  Inmates— Journey  to  Bl  Ordee  (New  Donfo!*)— Khoonhld  Bef^-AppaanaH 
eftheTowB. 

[  LEFT  Abd6m  on  the  morning  of  February  twentieth.    Oar 
road  lay  southward,  along  the  edge  of  the  wheat-fields,  orer 
whose  wares  we  saw  the  island-like  groups  of  palms  at  a  little 
distance.     For  several  miles  the  bank  of  the  riyer  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.     After  skirting  tbis  gloii 
ous  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  ove^ 
grown  with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  curve  in  the 
river.     During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  along 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
it,  obliging  my  camels  to  stumble  clumsily  over  the  raised 
trenches  which  carried  water  from  the  river  to  the  distant  parti 
of  the  fields.    Large,  ruined  forts  of  unbomt  brick,  exoeedio|^ 
ly  picturesque  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  ^ 
desert  and  the  harvest-land. 
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The  next  morning  wu  hot  and  sultry,  with  not  a  fareftth  of 
iir  stirring.  I  rose  at  dawn  and  wulked  ahead  for  two  honii^ 
through  thi<^et8  of  euphorbia  higher  than  my  head,  and  over 
pateheB  of  strong,  dark-green  grass.  The  stMas  were  groan- 
ing all  along  the  shore,  and  the  people  every  where  at  work  in 
the  fields.  The  wheat  was  in  various  stages  of  growth,  from 
&e  first  thi<^  green  of  the  yonog  bUides  to  the  fnU  head. 
Barley  was  taming  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  dookhn,  the  heads 
itf  which  had  already  been  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry. 
Djebel  I>eeka,  on  my  right,  rose  bold  and  fair  above  the  lines 
of  palms,  and  showed  a  pictoresqne  glen  winding  in  betweeo 
Its  black-pnrple  peaks.  It  was  a  fine  featnre  of  the  landscape, 
which  would  have  been  almost  too  soft  and  lovely  without  itb 

Before  nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  large  town  of  Korti, 

which,  however,  is  rather  a  cluster  of  small  towns,  scattered 

along  between  the  wheat-fields  and  the  river.     Some  of  the 

hooses  were  large  and  massive,  and  with  their  blank  walls 

ind  block-like  groups,  over  which  the  doum-tree  spread  its 

srch  and  the  dato*palm  hung  its  feathery  crown,  made  fine 

itrican  pictures-— admirable  types  of  the  scenery  along  the 

Nubian  Nile.     Beyond  the  town  we  came  upon  a  hot,  dusty 

plain,  sprinkled  with  stunted  euphorbia,  over  which  I  could  see 

fche  point  where  the  Nile  turns  westward.     Towards  noon  we 

naohed  the  town  of  Ambukol,  which  I  found  to  be  a  large 

igglomeration  of  mud  and  himian  beings,  on  the  sand-hills, 

^joarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.    An  extensive  pile  of  mud  in 

die  centre  denoted  a  fortress  or  government  station  of  some 

Mrt     There  were  a  6w  lasy  Arabs  sitting  on  the  ground^  (m 

iie  ikady  side  of  the  walls,  and  some  women  going  back  and 

orth  with  wat«iwJarS|  bat  otherwise,  for  all  the  liA  it 
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•d,  tho  plaoe  might  hare  been  deserted.  The  people  we  met 
Miluted  me  with  much  respect^  And  those  who  were  seated  rose 
and  remained  standing  ontil  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  bat  made  direct  for  a  great  acaoia  tree  near  its  west 
em  end.  The  nine  camels  and  nine  men  of  my  oaraTan  all 
rested  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  more. 
A  number  of  Arabs  looked  on  from  a  diatanoe,  or  hailed  my 
eamelmen,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  regarding  me,  bat  no  one 
eame  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  breakfast  leisore* 
ly  on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareesa,  and  had  stiU 
an  hoar  to  wait,  before  the  new  camels  were  laden.  Th« 
Kababish,  who  had  aooompanied  me  from  Khartoom,  wanted  a 
oertifioate,  so  I  certified  that  Said  was  a  good  camel-man  and 
Mohammed  worthless  as  a  guide.  They  then  drank  a  parting 
jar  ot'  mareesa,  and  we  went  from  under  the  cool  acaoia  into 
the  glare  of  the  fierce  sun.  Our  road  all  the  afternoon  wu 
in  the  Desert,  and  we  were  obliged  to  endure  a  moat  intense 
and  sultry  heal 

The  next  day  I  traTslled  westward  over  long  akaba$y  oi 
/eaches  of  the  Desert,  covered  with  clumps  of  thorns,  nebbok 
and  the  jasmine  tree.  The  long  mountain  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  painted  in  rosy  light  against  the  sky,  as  if  touched 
with  the  beams  of  a  perpetual  sunrise.  Hy  eyes  always  tom- 
ed  to  it  with  a  sense  of  refreshment,  after  the  weary  glare  of 
the  sand.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
north-east,  but  towards  noon  it  veered  to  the  south-west,  and 
then  to  the  south,  continuing  to  blow  all  day  with  great 
foroe.  As  I  rode  westward  throu^  the  hot  hours  of  the 
rftemoon,  it  played  against  my  face  like  a  sheet  of  fiame. 
Tlie  Aj   became  obscured   with  a  dull,  bluish  haaei  and 
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ihe  MOids  of  the  Beyooda,  on  my  left,  glimmeTed  white  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  by  the  blast  of  a  fumaoe.  There  were  oooa- 
nonal  gusts  that  made  the  flesh  shrink  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear  the  wind  full  on  my 
fiMsa.  One  who  has  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  th&  withering 
efiMst  of  such  a  heat.  The  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  conflagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shriTel  up  as  a  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  the 
palma  standing  green  and  unsinged.  My  camel-men  crept 
bdiind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  Ali 
muffled  up  their  faces  completely.  I  could  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  occasioned  by  such  "a  preparation,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  head  in  the  fire. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sont  and  doum-trees  on  the 
bank,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
Bq[uare  towers  at  the  comers.  Orave-yards  stretched  for  nearlv 
a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  domelike 
heaps  of  clay  denoted  the  tombs  of  as  many  holy  men.  We 
next  eame  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  and  a 
heavy  palace-like  building  of  mud.  Before  reaching  Edabbe, 
the  terminus  of  the  caravan  route  from  Kordofan,  the  same 
ereoing,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
that  my  dromedary's  head  was  at  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
Salfia.  I  was  hot,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
irater,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again. 
There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  river,  waiting  for  the  caravana. 
One  bad  just  arrived  from  Kordofan,  and  the  packages  of  gum 
irare  piled  up  along  the  shore.  We  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  flaflors,  who  were  anxious  that  I  should  hire  their  ves 
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M«tf.  I  rode  past  the  town,  which  doee  not  oontMB  won 
than  thirty  hoiuee  in  lU  and  had  my  tent  pitched  on  the  riier 
bank. 

The  Nile  ia  here  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a  long  reach  of  hia 
current  is  yiaible  to  the  north  and  aouth.  The  opposite  bank 
was  high  and  steep,  lined  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  belt  of 
beans  and  lupins,  behind  which  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  sfeiU 
higher  the  hills  of  pale,  golden*haed  sand,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's hide,  with  clumps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  a 
dear,  tawny  yellow,  but  the  spots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  these  hills,  the  riyer  glittered  in  a 
dark,  purple-blue  sheet.  The  coloring  of  the  mid-African  land* 
scapes  is  truly  unparalleled.  To  me,  it  became  more  than  a 
simple  sense ;  it  grew  to  be  an  appetite.  When,  after  a  jou^ 
ney  in  the  Desert,  I  again  beheld  the  daaling  green  pahus  and 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  I  imagined  that  there  was  a  poBiti?e 
sensation  on  the  retina.  I  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  physically, 
the  colored  rays — ^beams  of  pure  emerald,  topaa  and  amethys- 
tine lustre— as  they  struck  the  eycu 

At  Edabbe  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  terrible  peat, 
which  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  much  Uwrnentp- 
a  small  black  fly,  as  yenomous  as  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  driye  away.  I  sat  during  the  eyening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  ears  closely  bound  up,  notwithstanding  the- 
heat.  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  moths,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nameless  creatures  came  in  their  placa  I 
■at  and  sweltered,  murmuring  for  the  waters  of  Abana  and 
Fharpar,  riyers  of  Damascus,  and  longbg  for  a  glass  (tf  sherbet 
eoded  with  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 

We  were  up  with  the  first  ^immeriiig  of  davm.    The  fkf 
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cl  dl  and  hasy,  and  the  Bon  came  up  like  a  shield  of  nut} 

eopper,  as  we  started.     Our  path  lay  through  the  midst  of 

the    coltiyated   land,  sometimes   skirtiiig    the  banks  of  the 

Nile,  and  sometimes  swerving  off  to  the  ibelts  of  sont  and 

evphorbin  which  shut  oat  the  sand.     The  sakias,  tamed  by 

m  yoke  of  oxen  each|  were  in  motion  on  the  river,  and  the. 

BMEQ  were  wading  throogh  the  squares  of  wheat,  cotton  and 

barley,  turning  the  water  into  them.     All  farming  processes 

from  sowing  to  reaping,  were  going  on  at  the  same  time.    The 

euitiTated  land  was  frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 

and  all  watered  from  the  river.    The  sakias  are  taxed  four 

bundred  and  seventy-five  piastres  each,  notwithstanding  the 

Bom  fixed  by  €k>vemment  is  only  three  hundred.     The  remain 

der  goes  into  the  private  treasuries  of  the  Gk>vernors.    For  this 

reason,  many  persons,  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  emigrate  into 

Kord<tfan  and  elsewhere.     This  may  account  for  the  frequent 

traets  of  the  finest  soil  which  are  abandoned.     I  passed  many 

fine  fields,  given  up  to  the  halfeh  grass,  which  grew  most  rank 

and  abundant.     My  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  cropping 

the  juicy  bunches  as  he  went  along.     The  country  is  thickly 

settled,  and  our  road  was  animated  with  natives,  passing  back 

and  forth. 

About  noon,  we  saw  in  advance,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  square 
building.  This  the  people  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  location 
of  Old  Dongola.  As  we  approached  nearer,  a  long  line  of 
■md  buildings  appeared  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whose 
nortliem  slope  was  cumbered  with  ruins^  We  left  the  eara- 
▼an  track  and  rode  down  to  the  ferry  place  at  the  river,  over  a 
long  sireteh  of  abandoned  fields,  where  the  cotton  was  almosi 
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flboked  cmt  with  gnuw,  ftod  the  beans  and  lentils  nere  groviDg 
wild  in  bunches.  After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  eott<m> 
patohy  I  u>ok  a  grateful  bath  in  the  river,  and  then  croesed  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.  The  hill  upon  which  it  ii 
built  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  sandstone  rook, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height  Four  enormous  fragmoito 
hsTO  been  broken  oflE^  and  lie  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  steep  path  through  drifts  of  sliding  yellow  sand 
leads  around  the  olifb,  up  to  the  dwellings.  I  found  the 
ascent  laborious,  as  the  wind,  which  had  yeered  to  the  west, 
was  as  hot  as  on  the  proTious  day ;  but  a  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel*men  seised  a  hand  each  and  hauled  me  up  most  omh 
▼eniently.  At  the  summit,  all  was  ruin ;  interminable  liiica 
of  walls  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.  I  went 
first  to  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hilL  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  storiei 
and  a  broad  foundation  wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  bumt 
brick  and  sandstone.  It  is  the  palace  of  the  former  Bongolese 
Kings,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  arched  paB 
sage,  leading  down  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  1 
did  not  explore.  It  needed  something  more  than  the  aasn* 
ranee  of  an  old  Nubian,  however,  to  oonyince  me  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  place  to  Djebel  Berkel.  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  second  story,  is 
whioh  are  many  chambers  and  passagea  The  walls  are  oo?e^ 
ed  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  in  the  plaster  while  it  wai 
yet  moist  The  hall  of  audience  had  onoe  a  pavement  of 
marble,  several  blocks  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  oeilinf  u 
supported  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts  of  granite,  taken  (ron 
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mne  old  Bgyptuui  min.  The  floors  are  covered  with  tike  of 
bomt  brick,  bat  the  palm -logs  which  support  them  haye  giTes 
away  in  many  places,  rendering  one's  footing  insecure.  B^ 
hind  the  hall  of  audience  is  a  passage,  with  a  nidie,  in  each 
nde  of  which  is  also  an  ancient  pillar  of  granite.  From  the 
tenor  of  one  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  the 
building  was  originally  designed  for  a  mosqne,  and  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  year  1317,  by  Saf-ed-deen  Abdallah,  aflber  a 
▼ietory  over  the  infideLa. 

I  aaoended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  flat  and  paved 

with  stones.     The  view  was  most  remarkable.     The  height 

on  whieh  Old  Dongola  is  built,  fiills  off  on  all  sides,  inland  as 

well  as  towards  the  river,  so  that  to  the  east  one  overlooks  a 

wide  extent  of  desert — ^low  hills  of  red  sand,  stretching  away 

to  a  dim,  hot  horizon.    To  the  north,  the  hill  slopes  gradually 

to  the  Nile,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  buildings.     North* 

east,  hardly  visible  through  the  sandy  base,  rose  a  high,  isolat> 

ed  peak,  with  something  like  a  tower  on  its  summit.     To  the 

south  and  east  the  dilapidated  city  covered  the  top  of  the  hill 

—a  mass  of  ashy-gray  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  for  the  most 

part  roofless  and  broken  down,  while  the  doors,  courts  and 

tUeys  between  them  were  half  choked  up  with  the  loose  sand 

Uown  in  from  the  Desert     The  graveyards  of  the  former  in- 

habitante  extended  for  more  than  a  mile  through  the  sand, 

e?er  the  dreary  hills  behind  the  town.    Among  them  were  a 

great  number  of  conical,  pointed  structures  of  clay  and  stones, 

N^m  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.     The  camel-men  said 

tacj  were  the  tombs  of  ro$aool — prophets,  or  holy  men.     I 

mmfted  twenty-Ave  in  that  portion  of  the  cemetery  whieh  wai 

fMbki    The  whole  view  was  one  of  entire  and  absolute  deeo 
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iation,  heightened  the  more  by  the  clouds  of  sand  wbidi  ilM 
the  air,  and  which,  in  their  withering  heat,  eeemed  to  be  rm 
ing  ruin  upon  the  land. 

I  afterwards  walked  through  the  city,  and  was  sorprieed  to 
find  many  large,  strong  houses  of  stone  and  burnt  brick,  with 
spacious  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  plastered  and  white- 
washed. The  lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  stone, 
the  roofs  in  many  places,  where  they  still  remained,  Wfwend 
with  tiles,  and  every  thing  gave  evidence  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful  city.  Now,  probably  not  more  than  one-fifbh  of  the  faoosev 
are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  people  have  spread  a  roof- 
ing of  mats  over  the  open  walls,  and  nestled  themaelToe  in  the 
sand.  I  saw  several  such  places,  the  doors,  or  rather  entrances 
to  which,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand-hills  that  constantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwellings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
but  one  or  two  persons,  but  as  we  returned  again  to  the  river, 
I  saw  a  group  of  Dongolese  women  on  the  hi^est  pftrt  of  the 
oliff.  They  were  calling  in  shrill  tones  and  waving  their  handi 
to  some  persons  in  the  ferry-boat  on  the  riTer  below,  and  noed« 
ed  no  fancy  to  represent  the  daughters  of  Old  DoDgola  kh 
menting  over  its  falL 

Some  Dongolese  djeUdbidtj  or  merchants,  just  retanieci 
from  Kordofan,  were  in  the  ferry-boat  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  snuff-box  which  he  had  bought  from  a  native  of  Fertit, 
beyond  Dar-Far.  It  was  fbrmed  of  the  shell  of  some  frvit^ 
frith  a  silver  neck  attadied.  By  striking  the  head  of  the  box 
on  the  thumb-nail,  exactly  one  pinch  was  produced.  The  raft 
took  off  his  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bov 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  the  other  end  with  both  handi 
stretched  above  his  head.    He  made  a  Una  bronaa  tganhtti 
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Inr  die  bottt^  and  it  wm  easy  to  diTine  her  name :  Tk$  Nu^ 
hian»  We  had  on  board  a  niimber  of  oopper*hned  women, 
whoae  eyelids  were  stained  with  kchl,  which  gave  them  a 
ghastl J  appearance. 

Soon  after  mj  tent  had  been  pitched,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
man  came  riding  up  from  the  river  on  a  donkey,  leading  a 
borae  behind  him.  He  had  just  crossed  one  of  the  water- 
coarsee  on  his  donkey,  and  was  riding  on,  holding  the  horse^* 
rope  in  his  hand,  when  the  animal  started  bai^  at  the  water- 
oourse,  jerking  the  man  over  the  donkey's  tail  and  throwing 
him  violently  on  the  ground.  He  lay  as  if  dead  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  Achmet  finally  brought  him  to  consciousness 
by  pouring  the  contents  of  a  leathern  water-flask  over  his  head, 
and  raising  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  His  brother,  who  had 
charge  of  a  sakia  on  the  bank,  brought  me  an  angareb  in  the 
evening,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  good  office.  It  is  a  good 
fcrait  in  the  people,  that  they  are  always  grateful  for  kindness. 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  fofr  I 
was  80  beset  by  the  black  gnats  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep. 
They  assailed  my  nose,  mouth,  ears  and  eyes  in  such  numbers 
that  I  was  almost  driven  mad.  I  rubbed  my  face  with  strong 
vinegv,  but  it  only  seemed  to  attract  them  the  more.  I  un- 
wound my  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neck  and  ears,  but 
thej  crept  under  the  folds  and  buned  and  bit  until  I  was 
breed  to  give  up  the  attempt 

Oar  road,  the  next  morning,  lay  near  the  river,  through 
tneika  of  thick  halfeh,  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  constantly 
passed  the  ruins  of  villages  and  the  naked  frames  of  abandon* 
ed  sakiaa.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  the  exuberant 
ipmrtfa  of  baUbh  proved^  bat  for  miles  and  miles  there  waa  ne 
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lign  of  life  The  tjraimj  of  the  Tub  baa  dflpopolatad  am 
of  tbe  fkiresi  districts  of  Nabia^  The  wind  blew  Tioleot^ 
from  the  north,  and  the  sandy  haae  and  gray  YSipoT  in  the  ail 
became  so  dense  that  I  could  scarcely  distiogoish  the  oppoaitt 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  river  was  ooyered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beach  below  with  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  joome]^ 
ed  along  through  the  wild  green  grass  and  orcharda  of  soati 
passing  broken  walls  and  the  traces  of  old  water-couraesi  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  with  the  strong  wind, 
which  roared  in  the  sont  and  made  my  beard  whistle  under 
my  nose  like  a  wisp  of  dry  grass.  Several  ships  passed  us, 
scudding  up  stream  under  bare  poles,  and  one,  which  had  a 
single  reef  shaken  out  of  her  large  sail,  dashed  by  like  a  hi|^ 
pressure  steamer. 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  passed  out  of  this  region. 
The  Pesert  extended  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  sand  and  thorns.  The  wind  by  this  time  was 
more  furious  than  ever,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  sand  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  either  hand.  The 
sun  gave  out  a  white,  ghastly  light,  whioh  increased  the  dreai^ 
iness  of  the  day.  All  trace  of  the  road  was  obliterated,  and 
we  could  only  travel  at  random  among  the  thorns,  following 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  we  were  earefol  to  keep  in  view. 
My  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  were  soon  fOlled  with  sand,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bind  my  turban  so  as  nearly  to  cover  my  fsoe^ 
kaving  only  space  enough  to  take  a  blind  view  of  the  way  vc 
were  going.  At  breakfast  time,  after  two  hours  of  this  mi^ 
tyrdom,  I  found  a  clump  of  thorns  so  thick  as  to  shut  off  the 
wind,  bat  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  erq^  uiMkr  ill 
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iMter  than  I  experienced  a  sooroliing  heat  from  die  Ban,  tnd 
was  attacked  by  myriads  of  the  black  gnats.  I  managed  to 
eat  something  in  a  mad  sort  of  way,  beating  my  face  and  ears 
eoDtinually,  and  was  glad  to  'thrust  my  head  again  into  the 
sand -storm,  which  drove  off  the  worse  pests.  So  for  hours  we 
pursued  our  journey.  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
which  never  once  fell  The  others  suffered  equally,  and  two 
of  the  camel-men  lagged  so,  that  we  lost  sight  of  them  entire- 
ly. It  was  truly  a  good  fortune  that  I  did  not  take  the  short 
road,  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Merawe  to  New  Dongola.  In  the 
terrible  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  we  could  scarcely  have 
survived  such  a  storm. 

Nearly  all  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  deserted  tracts, 

which  were  once  covered  with  flourishing  fields.     The  water- 

ooaraes  extend  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  cross 

the  road  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards.     But  now  the  vIQages  are 

level  with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  over  the  traces  of 

fields  and  gardens,  which  it  has  not  yet  effaced.     Two  hours 

before  sunset  the  sun  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 

town  of  Handak,  our  destination.     Achmet  and  I  were  ahead^ 

and  the  other  eamels  were  not  to  be  seen  any  longer,  so  as  sun* 

Bet  came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.     The  palms  by  this 

tune  had  appeared  again  on  the  river^s  brink,  and  there  was  a 

fillage  on  our  left,  in  the  sand.     We  asked  again  for  Handak. 

*' Just  at  the  comer  of  yon  palms,"  said  the  people.     They 

ipoke  with  a  near  emphasis,  which  encouraged  me.     The  Ara* 

Ma  dialect  of  Central  Africa  has  one  curious  charaoteristio^ 

which  evidently  springs  from  the  want  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 

Degree,  or  intensi^  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 

ilone.    Thus,  when  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  ^kej 
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wj :  k^makf  '*  there ;"  if  it  is  a  m^ilente  diiitanioe  08^  Oktrj 
lengthen  the  sound  into  '^  henrOraak  /"  while,  if  it  Lb  bo  Iv  ai 
to  he  herely  Tisible,  the  last  syllable  is  sastained  with  a  foQ 
breath—'*  henni-^XrarCL-^i^k  I  ^  In  the  same  way,  tad  signifies 
"  an  hour ;"  sorn-ard^  <'  two  hours,"  ^;o.  This  habit  of  speeek 
gives  the  language  a  very  singular  and  eooentric  character. 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  but  as  fiur  ahead 
as  the  sand  would  permit  us  to  see,  could  discern  no  house 
We  asked  again ;  the  town  commenced  at  the  next  corner  of 
Uie  palms  ahead  of  us.  I  think  this  thing  must  have  happen- 
ed to  us  five  or  six  times,  till  at  last  I  got  into  that  pecoliarij 
amiable  mood  which  sees  nothing  good  in  Heaven  or  Earth. 
If  my  best  friend  had  come  to  meet  me,  I  should  have  given 
him  but  a  sour  greeting.  My  eyes  were  blinded,  my  head 
dull  and  stupid,  and  my  bones  sore  from  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  As  it  grew  dark,  we  were  overtaken  by  four  liden 
mounted  on  fine  dromedaries.  They  were  going  at  a  sweeping 
trot,  and  our  beasts  were  ambitious  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
them  for  some  time.  One  of  them  was  a  stately  shekh,  with 
a  white  robe  and  broad  gold  border  and  fringe.  From  what 
the  people  said  of  him,  I  took  him  to  be  the  Melek,  or  King 
of  Dongola. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growing  dark.  We  oould  see  nothing 
of  the  town,  though  a  woman  who  had  been  walking  beside  na, 
said  we  were  there  already.  She  said  she  had  a  fine  house, 
whioh  we  could  have  for  the  night,  since  it  was  almost  impos- 
nble  for  a  tent  to  stand  in  such  a  wind.  As  I  had  already 
dipped  into  the  night,  I  determined  to  reach  Handat  at  all 
haaards,  and  afier  yet  another  hour,  suoceededL  AduMSt  and 
r  dismounted  in  a  ruined  court-yard,  and  while  I  sat  on  I 
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hrokann  will,  holding  the  oamela,  he  went  to  look  for  our  mm. 
It  was  a  dismal  plaoe,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with  the 
wind  howling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed what  fiend  had  eyer  tempted  me  to  travel  in  Afrioa.  Be- 
fore long  the  woman  appeared  and  guided  ns  to  a  collection  of 
miseraUe  huts  on  the  top  of  the  MIL  Her  fine  house  proved 
to  be  a  narrow,  mnd-walled  room,  with  a  roof  of  smoked  dour* 
ra-stalkfl.  It  shnt  off  the  wind,  however,  and  when  I  entered 
and  found  the  occupants  (two  other  women),  talking  to  each 
other  by  the  light  of  a  pile  of  blazing  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ab- 
solutely eheerfdL  I  stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the  anga- 
nkSj  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  humor.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  house  of  Handak, 
for  the  women  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  when  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attention  to  my  re- 
quests, except  by  some  words  of  endearment,  which,  from  such 
ereatares,  were  sufficiently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
threaten  them  with  forcible  ejection,  before  they  vacated  the 
house.  The  camel-men  informed  me  that  the  place  is  noto- 
rious for  its  harlotry* 

As  we  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
I  gave  the  caravan  a  rest  until  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareesa.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  8oud&n,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  sheep  for  less  than 
seventeen  piastrea  The  women,  wh>>  had  returned  at  sunrise, 
begged  me  to  give  Uiem  the  entrails,  which  they  cut  into  pieces 
md  ate  raw,  with  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  salt.  The 
lid  woman  told  me  a  piteous  tale  of  the  death  of  her  son,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dyaab  (who  had  passed 
Uuea^  Handak  the  da}*  previous,  on  his  way  to  Bar  Bl-lU- 
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bftffi)  had  given  her  two  piastres,  and  she  hoped  I  woaU  ilit 
give  her  something,  that  she  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  ga?« 
her  the  same  as  King  Dyaab,  which  she  at  onoe  asked  me  to 
take  baok  again,  as  she  expected  at  least  nine  piastreSb  See 
iiig  I  was  abont  to  take  her  at  her  word,  she  made  haste  to  ae- 
3ure  the  money.  Her  youngest  dau^ter,  a  bold,  mascaline 
thing,  with  hair  out  close  to  her  head,  now  came  to  me  for 
backsheesh.  *'  Oh  1 "  said  I,  "  you  are  going  to  do  as  the  old 
woman  did,  are  you  f^  "  No,''  she  exclaimed ;  "  if  yon  will 
give  me  two  piastres,  I  will  ask  for  no  more.  The  old  woman 
is  a  miserable  wretch  1 "  and  she  spat  upon  the  ground  to  show 
her  disgust  '*  Go  ! "  I  said ;  ^'  I  shall  giye  nothing  to  a  girl 
who  insults  her  mother." 

From  Handak  to  El  Ordee  is  two  days'  journey.  The 
ooantry  presents  the  same  aspect  of  desertion  and  ruin  as  thai 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola.  Untenanted  Tillages 
line  the  road  during  nearly  the  whole  distance.  The  fiuse  of 
the  country  Is  level,  and  there  is  no  mountiin  to  be  seen  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  melandioly,  deserted  r»> 
gion,  showing  only  palms  growing  wildly  and  rankly  along  the 
river,  fields  covered  with  halfeh,  water-courses  broken  down, 
sakias  dismantled,  and  everywhere  dwellings  in  ruin.  Here 
and  there  a  few  inhabitants  still  lingered,  tending  their  fi<dds 
of  stunted  cotton,  or  watering  some  patches  of  green  wheat 
The  general  aspect  of  desolation  was  heightened  by  the  strong 
north-wind,  which  filled  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand,  making 
the  sunshine  so  cold  and  white,  that  all  the  color  faded  oat  of 
the  landscape.  The  palms  were  dull  and  dark,  and  the  sandf 
hills  beyond  the  Nile  a  dead,  lifeless  yellow.  All  this  distri0< 
iwarms  with  black  gnats,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  as  a 
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upon  ito  desertioiii  for  tfaej  nerer  appeared  where  the 
taaairj  was  ihioklj  inhabited  and  all  the  soil  oaltiyated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaying  Handak,  we  passed  the  yil 
iages  of  Kiar,  Sori  and  Umb,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
TettL  The  wind  blew  so  violently  daring  the  night  that  every 
thing  in  my  tent,  my  head  included,  was  thickly  covered  with 
dost.  The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  town  called  Hannak. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  evidently 
by  Tiolence,  for  the  walls  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  rocky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  part  the  remains  of 
some  defences,  and  a  small  palace,  in  tolerable  preservation. 
The  hills  behind  were  covered  for  half  a  mile  with  the  graves 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  cones 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approached  El  Or« 
dee  (by  which  name  New  Dongola  is  nsnally  called),  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  improved,  although  there  was  still  as 
much  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  The  people  we  met  were 
partly  DoDgolese  and  partly  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  the  latter 
with  bushy  hair,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hands.  They  cheered  us  with  the  news  that  El  Ordee  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  asser — the  time  of  after- 
noon prayer,  two  hours  before  sunset.  My  camel-men  rejoiced 
st  the  prospect  of  again  having  mareesa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
old  Mohammed  if  he  supposed  the  saints  drank  mareesa  in 
Paradise.  "  Why ! "  he  joyfully  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  know 
shout  Paradise  ?"  **  Certainly ;"  said  I,  *'  if  you  lead  a  good 
life,  you  will  go  straight  there,  but  if  you  are  wicked,  EbUs 
will  carry  you  down  into  the  flames."  '*  Wallah  t"  said  the 
rid  fellow,  aside  to  Achmet ;  <<  but  this  is  a  good  FranL  H« 
Mriainly  has  Islam  in  his  heart" 
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About  two  o'dook,  we  deBoriad  the  iqiDaret  of  El  Qrdfle 
its  sugar-loaf  top  glittering  white  in  the  sun.  The  plaoe  wai 
three  or  four  milea  distant,  and  we  did  not  reach  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hour's  trayeL  As  we  i^proaohed,  it  preseoted 
the  nsoal  appearance  of  the  Nubian  towns— a  long  line  of 
blank  mud  wallsi  above  which  rise,  perhaps,  the  seoond  stories 
of  a  few  more  ambitions  mad  houses ;  here  a  syoamore,  there 
a  palm  or  two,  denoting  a  garden  within ;  a  wide  waste  <ji  sand 
round  about,  some  filthy  people  basking  in  Uie  sun,  and  a  mul* 
titude  of  the  vilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  riyer  there  are 
lome  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  Khartoum.  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  stop  two  days,  to  lest  my  caravan,  before  oommeno- 
ing  the  long  and  toilsome  march  to  Wadi-Halfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northern  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  I  secured  pure 
air  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  Governor,  Khoorahid 
Bey,  called  at  my  tent,  and  I  returned  the  visit  in  the  afte^ 
noon.  He  was  a  stout,  fur- skinned  and  brown-bearded  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  more  like  an  American  than  a  Turk. 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant^  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  which  is  built  in  the  centre  of  tl^e  baaaar. 
Two  soldiers  were  in  attendance,  and  brought  me  coffee  and 
sherbet.  The  Bey  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  would  be  built,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost.  While  I  was  sitting  with  him,  the 
moUahs  were  chanting  in  the  mosque  opposite,  as  it  was  the 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  groups  of  natives  were  flocking  thither 
to  say  their  prayers.  Presently  the  voice  of  the  mueain  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  chanting  ia  a  load,  sel^ 
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I,  jneUnoholy  oadenoe  the  call  to  prayer  —a  singular  erji 
the  effect  of  which,  especially  at  sunset,  is  really  poetic  and 
■oggeetiye.  I  took  my  leave,  as  the  Bey  was  expected  to  per- 
farm  his  deyotions  with  the  other  worshippers. 

The  town  may  be  seen  in  an  hour.  It  contains  no  sights, 
csoept  the  basaar,  which  has  about  twenty  tolerable  shops^ 
principally  stocked  with  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  white  shawls  with  crimson  borders,  which  the  people 
here  are  fond  of  wearing  over  their  shoulders.  Outside  the 
bacaar,  which  has  a  roof  of  palm-logs  covered  with  matting, 
are  a  few  shops,  containing  spices,  tobacco,  beads,  trinkets  and 
the  like  small  articles.  Beyond  this  was  the  soog^  where  the « 
people  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  of  raw  cotton, 
onions,  palm-mats,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  fire*wood,  sheep 
and  fowls.  In  this  market*pUMoe,  which  ascended  and  descend- 
ed with  the  dirt-heaps  left  from  ruined  houses,  there  were  four 
ostriches,  which  walked  about,  completely  naturalized  to  the 
place.  One  of  them  was  Jiore  than  eight  feet  high — a  most 
powerful  and  graceful  creature.  They  were  not  out  of  place, 
among  the  groups  of  wild-haired  Kababish  and  Bish^ree,  who 
firequented  the  market. 

Belojr  the  river-bank,  which  is  high,  upwards  of  twenty 
small  trading  craft  were  lying.  One  had  just  arrived  with  a 
load  of  lime,  which  the  naked  sailors  were  carrying  up  the 
bank  in  baskets,  on  their  heads.  The  channel  of  the  Nile  here 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  large,  sandy  island  of  Tor,  and  th« 
stream  is  very  narrow.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  women, 
Washing  clrthes  or  filling  their  water-jars,  men  hoisting  full 
water-skins  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  boys  of  all  shades, 
firom  whity-yellow  to  perfect  black,  bathing  and  playing  on  the 
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brink  The  northern  part  of  the  town  appeared  to  be  deievt 
ed,  and  seTeral  spaoioua  two-storj  baildings  were  fidling  infti 
rninB.  I  noticed  not  more  than  half  a  doien  houses  which 
would  be  considered  handsome  in  Berber  or  Khartoom.  Bl 
Ordee  ranks  next  after  those  places,  in  all  the  Egyptian  tern- 
tor  j  beyond  Assouan,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
Ulhf  than  they. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

a<KnUff£T    THROUGH    DAR    BL-HAHASS    AHD    SUKKdT. 

W«  start  §at  Wadl-HaUk— Th«  Plagne  of  Black  Qnats— Molmoiined''8  Ooffln—Tkc 
hiand  of  Ai^^o—Market'Daj— Scenery  of  the  Nile— Entering  Dar  El-MiUiaM— 
Rained  FortresBes— The  Camel-Men— A  Rocky  Cbaoa—Fakir  Bender— The  Akaba 
ce  MAhaea  Oamp  In  the  WiMerness— The  Charm  of  Desolation- The  Nileagaln^ 
Pllgrlma  fh>m  Dar-Fftr— The  Straggle  of  the  Nile — An  Arcadian  Landscape— Tha 
Temple  of  8oleb— Dar  8akk6&— The  Land  of  Dates— The  Island  of  Bal— A  Sea  of 
Send — Camp  by  the  River— A  Hyena  Barbeone. 

Wr  left  El  Ordee  or  New  Dongola,  before  sunrise  on  the 

twenty-ninth  of  February.      A  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old 

name  out  from  the  town,  helped  load  the  camels,  and  insisted 

on  accompanying  me  to  Cairo.     As  my  funds  were  diminish* 

ing,  and  I  had  no  need  of  additional  service,  I  refund  to  take 

him,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.     We  were  all  iu 

fine  health  and  spirits,  from  the  two  days'  rest,  and  our  ships 

of  the  Desert  sailed  briskly  along  the  sands,  with  the  palmy 

iBoasts  green  and  fair  on  our  right.     For  some  miles  from  the 

town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  the  grain  waa 

ill  much  younger  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola. 

Beyond  this,  the  country  was  again  deserted  and  melancholy  ; 

trerywhere  Tillages  in  ruin,  fields  given  up  to  sand  and  thorns, 
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and  groves  of  date  trees  wasting  their  vigor  in  rank,  nnproDei 
shoots.  The  edge  of  the  Desert  was  covered  with  grave-yards 
to  a  considerable  extent,  each  one  boasting  its  cluster  of  pjra* 
mids  and  cones,  raised  over  the  remains  of  holy  shekh&  To- 
wards noon  I  dismounted  for  breakfast  in  a  grove  of  sont 
trees,  but  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  carpet,  than  the 
small  black  flies  came  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  eat  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drive  them  away.  I  was  half 
crazy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  night  my  neck  and  temples 
wek'C  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  mad€ 
by  mosquito  stings  In  fact,  mosquitoes  are  mild  and  merd- 
ful  in  comparison.  Had  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  the 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
journey.  The  few  inhabitants  along  the  river  kindled  fires  of 
green  wood  and  sat  in  the  smoke. 

In  the  afternoon  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  the  westen 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  form, 
[t  precisely  resembled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa- 
rently cut  square  off,  and  as  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mirag* 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it  seemed  like  the  sarcophagos  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Kaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  hearen 
and  earth.  The  long  island  of  Argo,  which  I  saw  occasionally 
across  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melek  Hammed,  King  of  Dongola,  whc 
i^as  expected  at  home  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  return  from 
Cairo,  where  he  had  been  three  months  or  more,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  representing  to  Abbas  Fasha  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  oountry,  and  obtaining  some  melioration  of  the  system 
of  misrule  inflicted  upon  it.     Near  the  town  of  Aigo,  on  thf 
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Opposite  side  of  the  island  mj  map  indicated  a  rained  uemple, 
and  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  see  it ;  buc  at  Binni,  whioh  was 
'lie  nearest  point,  Uiere  was  no  ferry,  and  the  people  knew 
aothing  of  the  temple  nor  of  any  thing  else.  I  left  the  main 
fiad  and  followed  the  bank,  but  the  terrible  flies  drove  me 
aivaj,  and  so,  maddened  and  disgnsted,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
wdkiaj  where  the  people  informed  me  that  the  ferry  was  still 
ahead  and  the  rains  already  some  distance  behind  me.  They 
mud  this  deliberately  and  carelessly,  sitting  like  black  spectres 
in  thd  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  crazily  beating  my 
ears.  '*  Tell  the  oarayan  to  go  ahead,"  I  said  to  Achmet,  at 
length,  "  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  temples  antil  we  haye  got 
away  from  these  flies.'* 

The  next  morning  Achmet  had  some  difficalty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home.  I  sat  shivering  in  the 
oool  air,  trying  to  discover  who  and  where  I  was,  bat  the  yel- 
low glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
informed  me.  Daring  the  day  we  passed  throogh  a  more 
tfaiokly  settled  ooontry,  and  owing  to  the  -partial  onltivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troabled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  which  is 
always  worse  aboat  the  rained  villages  and  the  flelds  given  ap 
10  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  the  village  of  Hafier, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  natives,  some  with  baskets  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  riding  a 
donkey  and  carrying  before  hun  a  large  squash,  for  which  he 
woold  possibly  get  twenty  paris  (2^  cents).  My  camel-men, 
Irho  had  neglected  to  buy  doarra  in  El  Ordee,  wanted  to  stop 
ontil  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  remained 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  picturesque  air,  from  the  ise* 
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hted  mounUtn  peaks,  which  now  appeared  on  bod   ndas  ei 
the  rirer      Djebel  Arauibo,  with  its  high,  pieoipitoiis  ndef 
and  notched  summit,  stood  steeped  in  soft  poiple  vapop— s 
beaatiful  object  above  the  long  lines  of  palms  and  the  graea 
level  of  the  islands  in  the  river.    The  fields  on  the  weaten 
bank  were  mostly  taken  up  with  joong  wheat,  though  I  saw  a 
single  one  of  ripe  barley,  which  a  black  Barabra  was  reaping, 
cutting  off  the  stalks  about  one-third  of  the  way  below  the 
heads,  and  depositing  them  in  heapsL     By  noon,  I  knew  from 
the  land-marks  that  we  must  be  opposite  the  island  of  Tomboe, 
where  there  are  some  ruins.     I  made  inquiries  for  it,  but  the 
bank  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  foand 
gathered  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  among  the  rank  palm- 
groves,  could  tell  me  nothing  about  it    All  agreed,  howcTer, 
that  there  was  no  ferry  at  this  part  of  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
across  was  out  of  the  question.    The  crocodiles  swarm  here,  and 
are  quite  delicate  in  their  tastes,  much  preferring  white  flesh 
to  bla<^.     So  my  hope  of  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Arga 
Beyond  ihe  island  is  a  little  ruined  vQlage,  called  Hannek, 
and  here  I  took  leave  of  Dar  Dongola,  in  which  I  had  heen 
travelling  ten  days,  and  entered  Dar  £1-M&hass,  the  kingdom 
of  my  friend  Melek  Dyaab.     The  character  of  the  country 
changed  on  the  very  border.     Long  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  Gerri,  in 
Soudan,  appeared  in  front,  at  first  on  the  western  bank,  bat 
soon  throwing  their  lines  across  the  stream  and  forming  weirs 
and  rapids  in  its  current     The  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  soma 
places  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortaooi 
eourse,  bearing  away  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meet! 
the  majestic  barrier  rf  Djebel  Foga,  when  it  turns  to  the  north 
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eaalu     About  two  hours  after  passing  I)jebel  Arambo,  whi^A 
ttaudt  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Tombos,  we  reaohed 
tie  lavge  and  hilly  island  of  Mosul,  where  the  river  dirides  iti 
waters  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rocky 
e^'\uiiels,  before  they  meet  again.     Here  there  is  no  oultiva- 
tioR,  the  stony  ridges  running  to  the  water's  edga     The  riyer- 
bed  IB  so   crowded  and  jammed  with  granite  rocks,  that  from 
the  shore  it  appears  in  some  places  to  be  entirely  cut  ofL    A\ 
this  point  there  are  three  castellated  mud  ruins  in  sight,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  the  old  feudal  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  we  passed  was  quadrangular,  with  cor- 
ner bastions,  three  round  and  one  square,  all  tapering  inward 
towards  the  top.     The  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.     That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  resembled  an 
Eg3rptian  temple,  with  its  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  cir^ 
emt.    They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  were  probably  frontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  El-MAhass, 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  of  Dongola. 

We  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  thought  it  -  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
eamel-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  miles  with  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  could  reach  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  than  they  appeared,  much  fatigued 
and  greatly  vexed  at  me  for  leaving  them  in  the  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled,  and  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
nply  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  in  a  short  time  the  most 
Huaplete  harmony  prevailed  in  our  camp.  The  Nile  at  this 
place  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  filled  wiih  rooks. 
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The  baukB  weia  ftlmost  perpendicula?,  but  oovered  with  a  riok 
growth  of  halfeh,  which  our  camels  greedily  cropped,  at  the 
haiard  of  loaiog  their  balance  and  tumbling  down  into  the 
ri?er.  I  fancied  there  was  already  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  ths 
mountain  air,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
of  the  languid  atmosphere  of  Soud&n. 

The  next  morning  led  us  deeper  into  the  rooky  ebaoa  Tht 
bed  of  the  Nile  was  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  sunk 
among  the  stony  hills,  and  confined  within  such  narrow  limita 
The  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  roll  after 
raeh  other  like  waves,  and  their  crests  assume  the  most  fantas- 
tic variety  of  form&  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanced  oo 
each  other,  topped  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  together  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
at  play  in  those  regions  and  were  frightened  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  tiie  im- 
pression that  some  freak  of  human  or  superhuman  fiincy  gara 
the  stones  their  quaint  grouping.     Between  the  ridges  are 

• 

shallow  hollows,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  rocky 
elefts,  and  opening  on  the  river  in  crescenlrlike  coves,  betwees 
^he  jaggy  headlands  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed. 
Sigh  peaks,  or  rather  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  here 
and  there  out  of  this  sterile  chaos.  Toward  the  east,  where 
the  Nile  winds  away  in  a  long  chain  of  mazy  curves,  they  form 
ranges  and  show  compact  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  paliiii 
and  the  little  eddies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  are  of  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trast with  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hilla  In  the 
Bweet«  clear  air  of  the  morning,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir 
ing,  and  I  rode  over  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  opp(^ 
lite  of  that  I  had  felt  the  day  previous^ 
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The  Nile  makes  a  great  oarre  through  the  land  of  Hihauii 
lo  avoid  whieh  the  road  passes  through  an  akabttf  about  forty 
mllee  in  length.  At  the  oomer,  where  the  riyer  curves  at  a 
iig^t  angle  from  west  to  south,  is  a  small  ruined  place  called 
Baku  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  a  little  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with  lupina  At  th€ 
and  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sent  tree,  apparently  very 
oldL  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  The/o^er,  or  holy  man,  from  whom  the  place 
ii  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
onder  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  t>f  cool  water,  '*  in 
the  name  of  Go^''  I  gave  him  ten  paras  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  after  an 
hour's  delav,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  whicji  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in 
the  distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  we  reached  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass 
or  gorge,  led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very 
high,  was  exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand, 
up  which  the  camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was 
a  stratum  of  red  porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in 
immense  masses.  Behind  us  the  dreary  Desert  extended 
to  Djebel  Foga  and  the  mountains  about  the  cataract : 
the  palms  of  the  Nile  were  just  visible  in  the  distance. 
Crossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  entered  r*  narrow  plateau, 
surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks — a  most  savage  and 
infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  completely 
covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which  our 
path  wound.   Nearly  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  stones 
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heaped  upon  it,  as  a  gaide  to  oaravaii8y  aad  merely  for  deeoend 
ing  this  ridge  th€re  were  at  least  two  hundred  of  them     Tin 
plain  now  extended  away  to  the  north  and  east,  boonded  hj  i 
oonfnsion  of  black,  barren  mountains,  out  of  which  rose  tw« 
ofty  peaks.     Towards  evening  we  met  a  Nubian  fiunily,  wiA 
their  donkeys,  on  their  way  southward.      They  begged  foi 
water,  which  we  gave  them,  as  thrir  supply  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted.    I  found  a  bed  of  hard  gravel  large  enough  for  my 
tent,  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  the  pegs.       The 
oamel*men  selected  the  softest  places  among  the  rocks  fm 
their  beds,  but  the  camels  stretched  their  long  necks  on  all 
sides  in  the  vain  search  for  vegetation.     I  sat  at  my  tent  docv, 
and  watched  the  short  twilight  of  the  South  gather  over  the 
stony  wilderness,  with  that  strange  feeling  of  happiness  whiefa 
the  contemplation  of  waste  and  desolate  landscapes  always 
inspires.     There  was  pot  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen;  tiie 
rocks,  which  assumed  weird  and  grotesque  forms  in  the  twi- 
light, were  as  black  as  ink ;  beyond  my  camp  there  was  bo 
life  in  the  Desert  except  the  ostrich  and  the  hyena — y^t  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  charm  of  that  scene  for  a  bower 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperidea 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  gray  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  black  summits  of  the  mountains  showed  dimly  thro'i^h  a 
watery  vapor.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  though  cool  and 
invigorating,  and  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hoars,  singing  und 
shouting  from  the  overflow  of  spirits.  I  hoped  to  catcli  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
long  black  ridge  of  stone?  rose  after  another,  and  there  wa;^  &£ 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  tue  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
last,  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  antl  bIjdi 
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>bao0,  the  doable  lioe  of  palms  appeared  in  the  norih-eaBt 
The  rirer  came  from  the  east,  out  of  the  hiaok  mountain  wil- 
derness.    The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is  only 
possible  in  the  coves  of  soil  embayed  among  the  hills.     I  came 
down  on  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  halfeh,  back  of  the  little 
Tillage  of  Koyee— and  stopped  an  hour  to  rest  the  camels.     A 
caraTan  of  merchants,  bound  for  Kordofan  and  Dar-FOr,  had 
just  encamped  there,  to  rest  daring  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
Iheir  custom.     Among  them  were  some  hadji,  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-Fur,  on  their  way  home  from  Mecca^  and  a  negro 
from  Fasogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in   Naples.      He  was  now  free  and  going  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Frank  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  tu 
b^  of  me.     A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
hand,  bringing  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttermilk,  which  I  shared 
with  the  camel-drivers. 

I  set  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 

akaba,  in  order  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 

quite  to  the  river's  edge.     The  path  was  up  and  down  the 

sides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.    Down 

these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  we  saw  the 

palms  of  the  opposite  bank — a  single  dark-green  line,  backed 

by  another  wilderness,  equally  savage.      Through   all   thi^ 

country  of  M^hass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 

off  the  glorious  old  River.     It  flings  rocks  into  its  bed,  squeezes 

him  between  iron  mountains,  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 

through  a  hundred  labyrinths  to  find  a  passage,  but  he  pushes 

•nd  winds  his  way  through  all,  and  carries  his  bright  waters 

m  triumph  down  to  his  beloved  Egypt.     There  was,  to  me, 

lomething  exceedingly  touching  in  watching  his  course  throu|^ 

?0» 
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liiat  fngment  of  the  pre- Adamite  ohaoa— in  seeiiig  the  tjpe  el 
Beftuty  and  Life  stealing  quietly  throogh  the  heart  of  a  r^ioc 
of  Desolation  and  Death.  From  the  stony  slopes  of  the  hills  I 
locked  down  on  his  everlasting  palms  with  the  same  old  joj 
new-oreated  in  my  heart. 

After  passing  the  akaha,  I  oame  to  a  village  whioh  I  took 
to  he  Soleb,  but  on  inquiring,  the  people  pointed  ahead.    I 
rode  on,  around  a  slight  curve  of  the  trees,  and  was  stertled 
by  a  landscape  of  most  unexpected  interest  and  beauty.   Before 
me,  over  the  crest  of  a  black,  rocky  ridge,  a  cluster  of  shatter- 
ed pillars  stood  around  the  falling  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
whole  forming  a  picturesque  group,  cut  clear  agaiuBt  the  sky. 
Its  tint  of  soft  yellow-gray,  was  finely  relieved  by  the  dark 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  pure  violet  of  some  distant  jagged 
peaks  on  the  eastern  bank.     Beyond  it,  to  the  west,  three 
peaks  of  white  and  purple  limestone  rock  trembled  in  the  fierj 
glare  from  the  desert  sands.     The  whole  picture,  the  Desert 
excepted,  was  more  Grecian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
its  forms  and  groupings,     I  know  of  no  other  name  for  thfl 
ruin  than  the  Temple  of  Soleb.     It  was  erected  by  Amunoph 
III.  or  Memnon,  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landMape 
of  which  it  is  the  central  feature,  harmonised  thorouj^y  with 
my  fancy,  that  Amunoph  was  a  poet. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  west  bank,  near  the  river,  ano 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  raised  platform,  leading  to  a 
eourt  once  surrounded  by  pillars.  Then  follows  a  &eoond  and 
more  spacious  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  od 
each  side.  This  opens  upon  a  second  pillared  court,  si  the 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  massive  doorway,  leading  to  iha 
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of  ihe  temple,  now  oompletely  levelled  to  the  earth.  Th^ 
entire  length  of  the  ruin  ia  about  two  hunohred  feet.  There 
are  nine  pillars,  irith  a  single  block  of  their  architrave,  and 
portiona  of  two  of  the  porticoes  still  standing :  the  remaindei 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  to  destroy  it  oompletely,  and  all  the  mound  on  which  it 
stands  is  covered  with  huge  blocks,  thrown  one  over  the  other 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  one  place,  only,  I  noticed  the 
disjointed  segments  of  a  column,  still  lying  as  they  felL  The 
pedestals  remain  in  many  places,  so  that  one  can  partially 
restore  the  original  order.  When  complete,  it  must  have  been 
a  majestic  and  imposing  edifice.  The  material  is  the  white 
limestone    of  the  adjacent  mountains,   veined  with  purple 

streaks,  and  now  much  decomposed  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
From  the  effect  of  this  decomposition,  the  columns  which 
remain  standing  are  cracked  and  split  in  many  places,  and  in 
the  fisBores  thus  made,  numbers  of  little  swallows  and  star- 
lings have  buHt  their  nests,  where  they  sit  peeping  out  through 
the  sculptures  of  gods.  The  columns  and  doorways  are  cover- 
ed with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  with 
his  oartonche,  the  latter  representing  his  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arma 
The  columns  represent  the  stalks  of  eight  water-plants  Vound 
together,  with  a  capital,  or  rather  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
Osiride  column.  They  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  sum  of  my 
observations  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  antiquarian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
jaostone  ridge,  which  here  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  rook 
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over  ihe  Nile,  and  at  flunset  again  saw  the  palni»--4iat  tlik 
time  the  renowned  palms  of  Dar  Sukkdt,  for  we  had  eroseod 
the  border  of  Dar  EUMahass.     Thej  lined  the  river  in  a  thick 
grove  of  stems,  with  crowns  of  leafy  luxiit'ianoe.     The  village 
of  Noolwee,  scattered  for  half  a  mile  in  their  shade,  was  better 
built  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongola.     Many  of  the  houses  wen 
inclosed  in  square  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massive 
mud  walls  sloping  towards  each  other  like  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid.     Achmet,  Ali  and  myself  bought  about  fifty  piastres 
worth  of  the  celebrated  dates  of  Sukkot      They  were  the 
largest  and  best  flavored  I  ever  saw,  and  are  said  to  preserve 
their  quality  for  years.     They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  ao 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.     When  gath- 
ered, they  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magasines,  sod 
then  buried  in  the  earth.     The  population  of  Sukk6t  subsists 
apparently  on  the  profits  of  selling  them,  for  little  else  is  culti- 
vated along  the  river.      Even  here,  nevertheless,  where  the 
people  are  better  able  to  bear  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  oqo 
meets  with  deserted  fields  and  ruined  dwellings.     The  King 
of  El-Mahass  informed  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  hundred  piastres  (thirty  dollars)  tu 
on  each  water-mill,   being  just  double  the  lawful  amount, 
(which,  alone,  is  very  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  wsi 
fast  becoming  depopulated,  in  consequence. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
country  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  vexed  course 
The  mountains,  especially  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abjr, 
have  not  the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the  porphjrj 
formation  Their  outlines  are  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
dight  but  exquisite  undulation  which  so  charmed  me  in  tki 
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lulls  of  Arcadia,  in  Chreece,  and  in  Monte  Albano  near  Borne 

Their  soft,  clear,  pale-violet  hue  showed  with  the  loveliesl 

effect  behind  the  velvety  green  of  the  thick  palm  clusters, 

which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  the  bright  blue 

river.      From  the  northern  end  of  Sai,  the  river  gradually 

«^firve8  to  the  east.     The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 

by  the  sands,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 

the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  bank.     We  had  not 

gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliant  yellow  sand  thirty 

feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 

our  road.     It  had  evidently  been  formed  within  a  few  dayts. 

It  was  almost  precisely  crescent-shaped,  and  I  could  not  account 

foi  the  action  of  the  wind  in  building  such  a  mound  on  an  open 

plain,    which  elsewhere  was  entirely   free  from   sand.     We 

rounded  it  and  soon  afterwards  entered  on  a  region  of  sand, 

whore  to  the  west  and  north  the  roUiDg  yellow  waves  extended 

to  the  horiion,  unbroken  by  a  speck  of  any  other  color.     It 

was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 

Bcarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 

The  day  (for  a  wonder)  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 

shadows  of  small  olouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 

glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 

eea.     I  was  forced  to  turn  away  my  head,  faint  and  giddy 

with  the   sight.      My  camels  tugged  painfully  through  this 

region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  sent  tree, 

standing  beside  a  well,  and  called  sugger  eUabd  (the  Tree  ol 

the  Slave).    It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 

half  way  between  El  Ordee  and  Wadi  Haifa. 

We  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
ind  stony  ridges,  and  as  night  drew  near,  I  became  anxious  to 
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reach  the  river,  no  trace  of  which  could  be  seen.  T  rode  up 
one  of  the  highest  ridges,  and  lo!  there  were  the  tops  of  the 
date-groves  in  a  hollow,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on 
my  right.  The  camels'  heads  were  soon  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  encamped  at  once  on  the  bank,  whore  my  beasts 
found  sufficient  grass  and  thorns  for  the  first  time  in  three 
days.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  among 
the  hills,  and  there  is  neither  cultivation  nor  population  on  the 
western  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  narrow  stqp 
of  soil,  thickly  planted  with  date-trees. 

My  camel-men  kindled  a  fire  in  the  splendid  moonlight,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  the  hind-quarters  of  a  hyena,  whieh 
they  roasted  in  the  coals  and  devoured  with  much  relisL    i 
had  curiosity  enough  to  eat  a  small  pieoe,  which  was  well- 
flavored  though  tough.    The  Nile  roared  grandly  Iwbw  oaf 
oamp  ail  night,  in  the  paoaes  of  the  wind. 
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Ttu  B4ta  E1-BkUBi  or  Ballr  <il  Btoiw— Andnit  SiulU  QnutfM— Tb*  TUlifB  al 
Dil— A  BnlHd  Fortngt— A  WUdnnMlorsiuIiw—Tfa*  Hot  Springs  oT  Ukml—A 
WlBd7  Nlffa»-A  Dreuj  Dif  In  the  DiMrt— Tfa«  ShrkbV  Gomel  FiIIb— DM«iit  a 
BdUMb— Tb*  Tcm^dt  ud  Citincl— Meenbtb— Tlia  Btl*  of  Abou-BIn— ff« 
bMTga  from  Uw  Ballj  t<  Stone—  I  Kibabl'ih  CuvriD— Tim  Bock  oT  Aba«-S«CT- 
TWw  el  tb*  SHond  OuinoC— W*  nub  Widl-Uilk-StJIJnf  m^  DramBduk^ 
FEvnUMAbOB-StB— T1iaki«lTlii(oatba  Fwrj-bou— FaRlB( vltli Ih* Omi«I 

Or  the  lixtli  da;  after  teaTing  Dongola  I  pawed  throngfa 
Sokkdl,  and  reached  the  oommencemenb  of  BatD  El-Ha^jar— 
The  Bdlj  of  Stone— as  the  sarage  moontaiii  ooontiy  frr  ■ 
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nnndred  miles  soath  of  the  Second  Cataract  is  tenned. 
each  day  the  road  became  more  rough  and  toilsome,  aiid  mj 
camels  moved  more  languidly.     In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
we  all  endured,  I  felt  so  much  strengthened  by  our  free  lift 
and  so  much  interested  in  the  remarkable   country   through 
which  we  were  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  oo 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.     Not  sc 
my  dragoman  and  servant,  who  could  not  enough  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  through 
countries  which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.     Achmel 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  could  be  equally  fortunate.     My  camel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  before  travelled  to  Wadi  Haifa  by  the  west* 
em  bank,  but  by  a  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  weoi 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Batn  El-Hadjar  marks  its  commencement  by  a  range 
of  granite  hills,  which  break  the  river  into  a  foaming  cataract 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  tiie  Nile,  behind  some 
high  sand-hills.     In  front  of  us  appeared  Djebel  Ufeer,  a  peak 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  by  the  glowing  air.     The  Nile  flowa 
directly  towards  its  base,  making  a  slight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rocks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  changes  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.     The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vast 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.    Th« 
hills  themselves  are  merely  eolieotions  of  boulders  of  all  aiiea^ 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormoni 
Ded  or  stratum  of  the  same.     Intermixed  with  this  are  beda 
of  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  plcf 
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of  gray,  and  has  been  worked,  wherever  it  appears  in  large 

maasea     The  traces  of  the  ancieut  quarrymen  still  remain,  iv 

tbe  blocks  bearing  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  the^ 

were  split.     In  one  place  I  noticed  two  fragments  of  a  colnmu, 

■iinilar  to  those  in  the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.     The  granite  is 

equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abundant  than  that  at  Assouan, 

bat  was  only  quarried  to  a  limited  extent.     The  aspect  of  the 

counlry  is  rugged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  how  the  Nile  gets 

through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wonder  to  me.     His  bed 

is  deep-sunken  between  enormous  stone-piles,  back  of  which  are 

high  atone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  hollow  between 

^em,  it  is  filled  with  sand.     The  only  vegetation  was  a  few 

bunehes  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 

which  gi'ow  at  the  very  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenacious  of  life  arb 

they.     A  narrow  shelf,  on  the  opposite  bank,  high  above  the 

river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Sukk6t,  and  frequently  in  the 

I'ttle  ooves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  young  wheat     The 

steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  the  people  there  had 

nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami. 

While  I  was  breakfasting  off  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  I  had  fixed 
open  this  as  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  but  on  finding  it 
BO  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camel -men  had  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  caravan 
Iraek.  At  Dal,  however,  a  difficult  akaba  commences,  and  my 
eamelfl  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest.  About  the  village 
4Mre  are  some  scattering  doum  and  date-palms,  which  lead  • 
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hftrd  ezisienoe,  half  baried  in  auid  and  ohokad  with  the  M 
iMvea,  wliioh  the  natiTes  are  too  idle  to  prune.  The  peopb 
irere  in  the  fields,  catting  some  wheat  which  was  just  ripe,  and 
two  sakias,  shaded  by  dusters  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patches 
of  ootton.  I  made  inquiries,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
iho  location  of  the  hot  springs.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  con- 
fieuted  to  become  my  guide  in  the  morning,  and  oondaoted  oi 
to  a  camping-ground,  where  there  was  a  little  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lured  by  the  promise  of  backsheesh,  he  brought  me 
the  leanest  of  young  sheep,  which  I  purchased  for  eight  pias- 
tres. The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicious,  and  steeped  mj 
whole  frame  in  balm,  after  the  burning  day.  The  moon,  neat- 
ly  full,  shone  with  a  gray  and  hasy  lustre,  and  some  inseet 
that  shrilled  like  a  tree-toad,  reminded  me  of  home. 

Our  Dallee  guide,  Hadji  Mohammed,  as  he  was  caUed 
from  having  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  on  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  advance  of  the  caravan,  I  walked 
along  the  river-bank,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  an  emi- 
nence which  I  had  noticed  the  previous  evening,  while  sketch- 
ing the  landscape.  My  path  was  over  huge  beds  of  graj 
granite,  from  which  the  old  Egjrptians  mi^t  have  cut  obdisb 
of  a  single  block,  not  only  one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  feel 
in  lengtL  The  enormous  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  beds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  the  chafing 
of  primeval  floods,  lay  scattered  on  the  surfiftoe,  singly,  or  piled 
in  fiantastic  groups.  The  building  was  a  large  fortrefls  ot 
stones  and  clay,  with  massive  walls,  on  the  summit  of  id 
island*like  peak  overhanging  the  river,  and  separated  from  the 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  tb( 
inundationsi  but  was  then  dry,  and  its  sides  green  with  wheii 
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ud  beans.  Wild  doom-palms,  hanging  heavy  with  green  fruiti 
grew  in  the  patches  of  soil  among  the  rocks  and  oyerhong  the 
raTine.  The  fortress  was  a  very  picturesque  object,  with  its 
tliree  aqiiare  towers,  backed  by  the  roaring  flood  and  the  dark 
▼iolet-blue  erags  of  Djebel  M^m6  behind  The  forms  of  the 
landaeape— except  the  palms — were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  coloring  was  that  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  South.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  soene,  that  the  caravan  passed  unnoticed,  hav- 
ing  taken  a  path  farther  from  the  river.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  I  climbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
■oanned  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Finally  I  descried  a  distant  trail,  and  on  reaching  it,  recog- 
nised the  tracks  of  my  camels.  I  hurried  on,  and  in  half  an 
hour  met  Hadji  Mohammed  and  one  of  my  camel-men,  coming 
back  in  great  tribulation,  fearful  that  I  was  lost. 

Near  the  Cataract  of  Dal,  an  akaba  commences,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  village  of  Ukm^,  in  the  Batn  el-Hadjar,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles.  We  passed  behind  some  peaks  of 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  steep,  slid- 
ing drifts  of  yellow  sand,  and  travelled  on  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones.  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Creation — 
the  pieces  left  after  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  fashioned — ^have  been  thrown  together  here.  It 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone-mounds,  out  of  which  rose  occasional 
peaks  of  still  blacker  stone.  Through  this  we  passed  into  a 
region  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  anothei  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  another,  by 
paths  and  no  paths,  which  were  most  laborious  for  oar  camela 
I  began  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  into  which  the  hadji  conducted  us,  but  the  majeiitif 
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range  of  I)]ebel  El-Lamool,  beyond  the  Nile,  seired  bim  ai  i 
guide.     He  looked  oooasionally  towards  a  bastion-lilce  projec- 
tion in  the  sheer  walls  of  porphyry,  and  at  last^  when  I  wai 
quite  tired  and  famished,  took  us  up  a  ridge  whence  I  saw  thi 
river  again  below  us.     The  road  into  the  valley  was  next  to 
impracticable,  but  our  camels  stumbled  and  scrambled  and  slid 
till  they  reached  the  ledge  of  halfeh  overhanging  the  river. 
Below  us  was  a  square  mass  of  burnt  brick,  about  ten  feet  in 
height — part  of  a  building  long  since  destroyed.     *'  Here  is 
the  bath,"  said  the  badji.     We  dismounted,  and  he  oondueted 
OS  to  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  where,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a 
spring  of  water   bubbled  up  profusely,  and   trickled  away, 
through  a  trough  of  stones.     There  was  an  end  of  my  antioi- 
pations  of  a  refreshing  bath,  for  which  I  had  come  prepared. 
The  water  was  hot  enough,  in  truth  (131°),  and  I  could  not 
bear  my  hand  below  the  surface.     Under  the  bank,  a  doieo 
springs  with  a  smaller  flow  of  water,  oozed  through  the  soil, 
which  was  covered  with  a  whitish  deposit  in  places.     To  atone 
for  my  disappointment,  I  took  breakfast  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ruined  wall,  while  my  camel-men  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa^ 
ter,  with  many  exclamations  of  "  BismUlahi  I "  (In  the  name 
of  God).     The  hadji  then  left  us,  and  we  followed  the  Nile 
past  the  cataracts  of  Song  and  Tangoori,  which  latter  we  heard 
all  night,  roaring  grandly  between  the  gusts  of  wind. 

During  the  night  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fears  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  ears.  I  helped 
the  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  bat 
every  thing  within  was  so  covered  that  its  original  color  could 
no  longer  be  discerned  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
itormj  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  nin.    Wi 
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took  more  tluui  ordinary  preoautions  in  the  dispottfcion  of  our 
baggaige,  as  this  part  of  the  road  was  much  infested  with  ma- 
muding  bands  of  Kababish,  who  came  from  the  side  of  Dar« 
Far  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  along  the  riyer,  as  well  ao 
small  caravans.  I  trusted  in  the  protection  afforded  by  my 
tenty  which,  from  its  appearance,  would  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  government. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  rose— for  the  first  time  in  all  mj 
African  travel — ^in  a  cold,  raw  and  cloudy  dawn.     Fortunately 
for  OS,  a  company  of  merchants,  bound  for  Wadi-Halfa,  passea 
at  daybreak,  for  we  entered  on  an  akdba  of  unknown  length, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  so  violently  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  old  caravan  trail  was  not  to  be  found.     The  country 
waB  a  wilderness  even  more  drear  than  those  we  had  passed 
On  climbing  the  long  stony  surges,  I  sometimes  flattered  my- 
self with  the  hope  of  seeing  beyond  the  Desert ;  but  no— I 
had  only  a  more  extended  horizon.     Long,  shadowy  streaks  oi 
rain  swept  along  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  mountain-chains 
which  lay  against  them  were  colored  the  darkest  and  intensest 
shade  of  violet — ^precisely  that  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  pansy. 
As  we  advanced,  the  air  grew  colder,  and  a  shower  of  large, 
scattering  drops  passed  over  us.     The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled, and  my  men  crept  behind  them  for  shelter.     Though  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  those  African  skies  can  rain 
sometimes,  I  was  soon  so  benumbed  as  to  need  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  perhaps  not  lower  than  60^,  yet  I  felt  it 
severely.     About  ten  o'clock,  the  shekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
fore shown  symptoms  of  fatigue,  lay  down  and  refused  to  go 
fiirtber.     As  it  was  impossible  to  stop  in  the  Desert,  I  dis- 
tribnfted  ita  load  among  the  other  four,  and  ordered  him  to 
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drive  it  loose  behind  ua.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  aitd 
at  last  he  conelnded  to  wait  till  it  had  rested  a  little.  I  gavi 
him  the  water-skin,  and  we  poshed  on.  Half  an  hour  af 
terwards,  when  I  was  eating  breakfast  under  the  lee  of  • 
sand-hill,  Ali,  who  had  remained  behind  with  him,  oame  i^ 
saying  they  had  examined  the  camel  and  decided  tiial  it  vai 
sick.  The  shekh  thereupon  wept  most  vehemently,  fearing  it 
would  die,  and  turned  about  with  it  to  make  his  way  homfli 
Ali  lent  him  a  dollar  and  promised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
noney  due  him.  The  other  men  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
shekh's  misfortune.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to  push  ahead,  as  the  other  camels  were  well  mg| 
worn  out. 

We  kept  on  all  the  afternoon,  with  the  cold  wind  blowiiig 
in  our  faces,  and  occasionally  a  shower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
upon  us.  The  road  ascended  until  towards  noon,  when  we 
passed  through  a  gateway  between  two  peaks  of  granite,  whose 
loose  masses  threatened  to  topple  down  the  sides  and  crush  us. 
Then  for  three  or  four  hours  we  travelled  over  more  elevated 
ranges,  from  the  crests  of  which  we  had  wide  ^mpses  over  the 
terrible  tract,  yet  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  stones— stones 
and  sand.  In  the  east  a  long  mountain-range  lay  dark  and 
distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rain-clouds,  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  beyond  the  Nile.  As  night  ap- 
proached, I  feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  camp  in  the  akaba, 
and  without  water,  but  after  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
travel,  we  reached  a  ridge,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  basb 
of  rocky  hills,  between  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  ehain 
>f  jagged  peaks,  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  against  the  black  gust  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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into  the  Great  Nubian  Desert     The  Nile  waa  not  to  be 
yet  deep  in  the  centre  of  this  landscape,  I  oanght  a 
g^mpae  of  some  thorny  bashes,  which  oar  farther  deaoent 
showed  to  be  near  the  village  and  cataract  of  Samneh.     The 
bed  of  the  riyer  was  filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  and  the 
eAtaract,  jast  below    the    village,   roared    magnificently  all 
tfkroagh  the  night.     The  wind  blew  again,  and  so  violently, 
that  I  awoke  with  my  ears,  month  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand. 
The  morning  was  cold,  with  a  violent  wind,  but  I  strength- 
ened my  camels  with  an  abahdant  feed  of  bean-vines  and  door 
ra^  and  set  off  early.     I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Sam- 
neh, which  stands  on  a  rooky  eminence  above  the  cataract 
The  hllT  is  sarroonded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  road  leading  to  the  sammit 
The  temple  is  qaite  small,  and  of  simple  thoagh  gracefdl  de^ 
aign,  oontaining  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head 
leas  atatae  lies  on  its  bacL     From  the  little  portico  in  front 
there  la  a  fine  view  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  breaks. 
A  iM-oad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  his  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  fiood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  acroaa. 
Through  this  the  whole  force  of  his  current  is  poared,  and  at 
tiie  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low,  he  seemed  bat  a 
pigmy  flood.     In  fact,  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  cataract, 
there  ia  acaroely  any  point  in  all  his  tortaoas  and  difficult 
eoorse  where  one  might  not  throw  a  stone  across.     After  leav- 
mg  the  temple,  oar  road  led  over  the  desolate  stony  hilla,  high 
«boFe  the  rive's  bed.     We  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
narrow  defile  through  which  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
learcelj  brightened  or  cheered,  for  tliere  was  no  vegetation  on 
hie  banka  except  now  and  then  a  bunch  of  halfeb  graas  cr  a 
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km  stunted  thonui  The  air  was  so  Imdiig  tbat  I  lialt  ac 
more  &tigae,  but  only  regret,  tbat  the  joomey  waa  ao  near  hi 
oloae.  Old  Mohammed  walked  ahead,  ainging  his  aoooatomed 
■ong :  ^KooUoo  ncuee  f^e  djmnaimy  trfoddM,  fa  ar^noU- 
tman  !  ^  (0  Most  Meroifol,  grant  that  all  my  people  may  entv 
ihy  HeaTone  I)  Thus  we  traToUed  all  day,  and  towards  eren- 
ing  oame  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  Tillage  of  Meaiw 
•heh. 

This  plaee  is  a  beautifol  little  earns  in  the  nddat  of  tiit 
satage  Bdly  of  Stone.    The  Nile*haa  a  more  gentle  ourent, 
and  his  banks  have  room  enoogh  for  some  groves  of  lazniiaDt 
date>trees,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  ootton.     My  tent  was 
pitched  beside  the  mstling  pafans,  and  I  sat  down  wiih  a  glad 
heart  and  a  full  pipe,  on  the  last  night  of  my  long  and  toil* 
Bomb  joomey  by  land.    During  the  evening  one  of  tiie  natives 
took  a  fanoy  to  my  Abon-Sin,  and  made  numeroos  small  offers 
for  the  porohase  of  him.     I  refused,  preferring  to  w&A  him  oo 
to  Assouan,  but  in  the  morning  the  man  eame  again,  and  it 
last,  with  many  struggles,  raised  his  priee  to  one  hundred  aad 
ninety  piastres,  whereupon  I  thought  it  best  to  sell  and  so 
avoid  all  further  trouble.    I  stipulated,  however,  that  Abou- 
Sin  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Wadi*Halfa,  and  that  he 
should  accompany  us  thither  on  tiie  morrow.     The  night  wai 
intensely  cold,  although  the  air  was  probably  not  below  60^ 
I  could  hardly  bear  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  moming. 
It  stung  my  burnt  face  like  fire,  and  increased  the  pains  of  nij 
unfortunate  cracked  nose.     The  Barabraa  brought  me  some 
milk  for  my  coffee  in  a  basket  of  closely-plaited  grass,  smesred 
with  grease  on  toe  inside.    It  precisely  resembled  those  bia 
fceti  made  by  the  Indians  of  California,  which  will  eaity  walsr 
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Uo  milk,  boweyer,  luid  a  taste  of  the  ranoid  peaae^ 
pte?€nted  me  from  drinkiDg  much  of  it 

We  arose  ahiyering  in  the  early  dawn,  and  for  the  last  time 

pot  Ihe  loads  on  oar  fiigged  and  unwilling  camels.    Soon  after 

starting,  I  saw  ahead,  through  a  gateway  of  blaok  porphyry 

loeks,  the  bng,  yellow  sand-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  like 

dioae  which  line  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan 

to  Koroeko.    This  was  a  joyful  token  that  we  had  reached  the 

end  of  the  saTage  Batn  El-Hadjar.     As  we  were  travelling 

over  the  rolling  upland  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  view  of 

the  wild  frontier  of  the  Belly  of  Stone,  out  of  which  we  had 

just  issaed,  a  large  caravan  of  Kababish  Arabs,  returning 

towarda  Dar-For  with  empty  camels,  met  us.      There  were 

upwards  of  fifty  camels  and  thirty  men — ^half-naked  savages, 

wilh  projecting  features,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 

their  heads.    The  Kababish  were  easily  distinguished  by  their 

long  plaits,  laid  close  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fftt.     The 

others,  who  had  enormous  masses  of  wool,  standing  out  in  aU 

directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Howoweet,  from 

Uie  side  of  Bar-For.    We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Halft, 

sttd  were  answered  with  the  universal  '*  ha$sa^^^  (just  now  I) 

wherehy  these  people  designate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  out  for  AboO' 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  travellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Second.  Cataract— to  them  the  turning  point  cf 
their  Nile  journey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid 
African  rambles,  and  the  conunencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  worldL  Our  road  was  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
ind  as  Achmet  had  only  visited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
tlTadi  Haifa,  he  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.    I  turned  into  the 

21 
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hilLi,  taking  lilm,  Mohmmmed  and  AH,  and  leaving  Uie  oUmi 
man  to  go  on  with  the  baggage  camels.  We  wandered  fan 
Dome  time  over  the  rough  ridges,  and  at  last  reached  a  spur 
of  the  hills  which  Achmet  took  to  be  Abon-Seer.  bat  whieh 
was  not  it.  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  breakfast^  and 
before  I  had  finished,  All,  who  was  overflowing  with  joy  at  dw 
idea  of  reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  came  to  me  with  the  nevrs  thai 
he  had  been  climbing  a  high  point,  whence  he  could  see  the 
end  of  the  mountains.  The  Nile,  beyond,  he  said,  was  brosd 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date-trees  than  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  Sukkot.  I  left  him  to  ride  my  Abon-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  climbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
however,  I  saw  that  the  true  headland  projected  still  farther 
beyond,  terminating  in  a  cone-like  summit.  As  I  came  oat 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  the  view  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groves  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet. 

Abou-Seer  is  a  cliff  of  calcareous  rock,  and  its  base  is  eom- 
pletely  covered  with  the  names  of  toorists  who  have  visited  it 
Achmet  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  bat  as  I  had 
brought  no  hammer  and  chisel  from  Cairo,  like  most  traveUen, 
I  could  not  gratify  him.  A  few  steps  took  me  to  the  sammit 
of  the  cliff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  least  three  himdred  feet  m 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  forms  the  comer  of  the  range, 
the  view  on  three  sides  is  uninterrupted  for  many  leagaea 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  unlike  any  o&er 
in  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  £1 
Btadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  foroes  iii 
way,  not  in  a  broad  sheet,  but  in  a  hundred  vexed  streanii^ 
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gori^ng  Qp  amid  ehaotio  heaps  of  rocks  as  if  from  Bobtenra* 
Bean  soorceB,  foaming  and  fretting  their  difficult  way  round 
endleas  islands  and  reefs,  meeting  and  separating,  seeking 
every  where  an  outlet  and  finding  none,  till  at  last,  as  if  weary 
ti  the  long  contest,  the  rooks  recede,  and  the  united  waters 
spread  themeelyes  out,  slug^h  and  exhausted,  on  the  sands 
below.     It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  strife  between  two  mate 
rial  foroeSy  but  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  succeed  in  separating  them,  or  in 
Tiewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.     The  streams,  in  their  thou- 
sand windings,  appear  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  the  oompaBs^ 
and  from  their  continual  noise  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  frmtastic  wilderness  of  rock  seems  to  heave  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.     This  is  the  last  great 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Nile.     Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.     He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conqueror, 
erowned  with  a  doable  majesty  after  all  his  toils.     Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancient  race  which  existed  by  his  bounty 
should  worship  him  as  a  God  ? 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage-camels,  like  specks  on 
(he  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Haifa.  All,  unable  to  contain 
himself^  started  off  on  a  run,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  - 1 
mounted  my  faithfiil  big  dromedary,  Abou-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferry-place, 
opposite  Wadi  Halfii,  never,  alas  1  to  mount  him  again.  A 
boat  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  Oairo  had  just  arrived, 
tod  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  the  White  Nile.  They  were 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  them,  learning  that  my  brown 
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dromedary  was  for  sale,  offered  to  bay  it.     Adhmet  e>ndiioi6i 
the  basinesa  for  me,  for  the  bargaining  lasted  at  least  two 
honnt,  before  the  purchaser  sncoeeded  in  slowly  struggling  op 
to  a  decent  price.     The  Barabra  who  had  bought  Abou-Sio 
was  also  on  hand,  to  ratify 'the  baigain,  and  I  was  thus  sared 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  the  animals  to  the  markets  of 
Assouan.     I  must  do  both  the  men  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
afterwards  made  every  exertion  to  cheat  me,  in  the  way  of 
counting  money  and  offering  bad  pieces,  and  at  last  gare  s 
large  pile  of  copper  coin,  which,  when  it  was  counted,  ladced 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amount     Wh^  all  was  finished,  I 
deliyered  Abou-Sin  into  the  hands  of  his  rascally  new  master, 
with  a  sorrowful  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  were  good 
friends.     Had  he  known  we  were  to  be  separated,  I  am  sore 
those  large  black  eyes  of  his  would  have  dropped  a  few  tears, 
and  that  capacious  throat  gargled  out  a  sound  of  lamentation. 
Acbmet  threw  his  arms  around  the  beast's  big  head  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.      I  was  about  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  I 
remembered  that  the  never-sweating  skin  of  a  dromedaiy 
dxhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressing  hini 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.     So  &rewell  to  Aboa-Sin, 
and  may  he  never  want  dourra  and  bean-vines,  nor  complain 
under  too  heavy  loads :  and  should  he  die  soon  (for  he  ii 
waxing  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loins  be  there  to 
carry  me,  when  next  I  visit  Central  Africa  I 

My  arrival  at  Wsdi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty* 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  little  caravan 
Lad  travelled  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rough  travelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  with  fatigue,  and  oonU 
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look  fbrward  to  aeemg  Oairo  in  voo&m  moDih.  Not  imtO  we 
were  all  seated  in  the  ferry-boat,  orosaing  from  the  opposite 
bank,  did  I  fiurly  realize  that  our  severe  joomey  was  oyer 
The  eamels  were  left  behind,  the  baggage  piled  up  on  board, 
and  as  we  were  rowed  slowly  across  the  river,  it  suddenly 
iashed  tbrough  my  mind  that  the  same  gentle  motion  of  oars 
and  waves  was  thenceforth  to  rook  me  all  the  way  to  Oaira 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated :  **  d  hamdu 
hUah  /  **  to  which  the  others,  as  in  duty  boond,  responded. 
Adimet,  who  nsaally  postponed  his  prayers  until  he  reached 
home,  recited  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  Ali,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  sailor-songs  by  starts,  and  laughed  oontinih 
ally,  from  inward  delight. 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  Ali  and  Mohammed,  who  had  crossed  with  me,  and  gave 
diem  eadi  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
dollar— -a&m-jBrmr,  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  as  this  coin  is 
called  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  button  which  dasps  the 
drapery  on  the  Empress's  shoulder — as  backsheesh.    The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratitude.     I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  the  exclamation :   '*  May  God  grant  you  a  prosper- 
ous retom  to  your  country  I "    They  replied,  warmly :    ^'  Ma^ 
Gh)d  prolong  your  days,  0  Effendi  I "  and  as  they  moved  away, 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmet :  *'  Wal- 
lah, but  this  is  agood  Frankl    He  certainly  has  Islam  \n  his 
heart  P 
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OHAPTBB    XXXVII. 

fHB     ROOK     TBMPLB8     OF     AB0U-8IMBBL. 

#«d  HtUk— A  Boat  tot  Amooao— W«  Bmbaik  on  the  Nile  Agiin— /la  Efjitiaa 
Drwun— The  Templet  of  Abon-Slmbel— The  Smaller  Temple— Th<*  Cdoal  <»! 
Bemeeee  IL^Valgeiltf  of  TraTellert— Entering  the  Oteet  Tenple— Mj  Impee- 
■loni— Cbanoter  at  Abon-SlDibel— The  Smeller  Ghamhen— The  Baosi  of  Mm-- 
Beme^ea  and  the  Oaptlro  Kings— DepartureL 

Wadi  Halfa  \b  an  ordinary  Arab  Tillage,  and  noted  only  for 
being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nubian  Niia  There 
were  six  or  seven  boats  in  port,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gam 
and  ready  to  start  for  Assouan.  They  were  all  nekkenj  or 
trading  boats,  built  of  heavy  wood,  and  not  to  be  moved  dowo 
stream  against  a  strong  head-wind.  I  therefore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  crossed— «  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  a  frame  of  sticks  neai 
the  stem,  and  covered  it  with  palm-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  open  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitohen,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
B8  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provisioo  for 
tike  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  being  gloriously  laiy,  to  mak 
1^  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  morei 
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The  monuog  after  mj  arriyal  at  Wadi  Haifa  all  waa 
reedy.     A  few  children  oame  down  to  greet  me  with  the  hate 
fal    word  '*  haoksheesh,"  which  I  had  not  heard  for  thre* 
BMmtlui  and  hoped  never  to  hear  again ;  hut  a  few  Arabic  ex* 
dmir%tion8  soon  pat  them  to  flight     We  shoved  away  from  tht 
beeoh,  followed  bj  the  cries  of  a  dozen  lasy  sailors,  who  also 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  "  adlaam  "  at  parting.    1  stretcb 
ed  myself  oet  on  my  bed,  on  deck,  and  lay  looking  on  the 
leoeding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Abou-Sin 
still  among  them)  were  encamped.     Abou-Sin's  head  was  turn* 
ed   towards  the  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  master,  for  the 
hapless  oreatore  certainly  thought  I  should  go  over  to  mount 
him  on  the  morrow.     Alas,  my  brave  old  dromedary  1  we  shall 
never  again  play  friendly  tricks  upon  each  other.     Rais  Ram- 
adan took  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  the  boys  plied  their 
oars  actively,  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Wadi  Haifa.    All 
the  afternoon  we  glided  slowly  down  the  stream  between  rich 
palm-groves  and  grain-fields.     The  appearance  of  thrift  and 
fertility,  which  the  country  presented,  was  most  agreeable 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongola,  and  the  unproductive  rocks 
%nd  sands  of  the  intermediate  districts.     The  mountains  behind 
vere  lower  and  rounder  in  their  outlines,  and  the  landscapoi 
softer  an    richer  than  any  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beautiful 
Dar  Shygheea.     By  sunset  we  had  made  :  uch  good  progress, 
that  there  was  every  hope  of  reaching  Abou-Simbel  in  the 
morning. 

There  waa  no  wind  during  the  night,  and  the  boys  worked 
bravely.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  shore. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  as  I  lay,  without  moving  my  head| 
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a  huge  wall  of  rock  before  me,  against  which  aiz   eDormom 
statues  leaned  as  they  looked  from  deep  niches  cut  in  its  firoai 
Their  solemn  faces  were  touched  by  the  moon,  which  shone 
full  on  the  cliff,  and  only  their  feet  were  wrapped  in  shadow. 
The  lines  of  deep-cut  hieroglyphics  over  the  portal  of  thii 
rocky  temple  were  also  filled  with  shadow  and  painted  legiUy 
on  the  gray,  moonlit  rock.     Below  them  yawned  the  door--a 
square  of  complete  darkness.     A  little  to  the  left,  over  a  long 
drift  of  sand  that  sloped  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  nearly  to 
the  water^s  edge,  peered  the  mitred  head  of  a  statue  of  still 
more  colossal  proportions.     I  gaaed  on  this  broad,  dim,  and 
wonderful  picture  for  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  not  ask  myself  where  nor  what  it  was.     This  is  some  grand 
Egyptian  dream,  was  my  first  thou^t,  and  I  closed  my  eyei 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  see  whether  it  would  Tanish.     But  it 
stood  fast  and  silent  as  ever,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Aboor 
Simbel.     My  serrants  all  slept,  and  the  rais  and  boys  noise 
lessly  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  and 
slept  also.     Still  I  lay,  and  the  great  statues  looked  solemnly 
down  upon  me,  and  the  moon  painted  their  kingly  nomens  and 
banners  with  yet  darker  distinctness  on  the  gray  rock.    The 
river  made  no  sound  below,  the  long  grass  stirred  not  a  hlade 
at  the  foot  of  the  crags,  and  the  slopes  of  sand  were  white  and 
dumb  as  snow.     I  lay  in  too  deep  a  repose  for  thought,  and 
was  not  then  conscious  how  grateful  was  such  a  silence  in  Na- 
ture, while  the  moon  held  up  that  picture  before  me.     It  mi^t 
have  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  current  slowly 
s?nmg  the  stem  of  the  boat  around,  and  the  picture  as  slowly 
shifted  from  my  view,  leaving  instead  the  Southern  Gross  ic 
lis  shrine  of  stara 
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In  the  morning,  I  fonnd  that  we  lay  at  the  foot  of  th« 
smaller  temple.     I  quietly  waited  for  my  cup  of  coffee,  for  the 
morning  reality  was  infinitely  less  grand  than  my  vision  of  the 
night.     I  then  climhed  to  the  door  and  entered.    The  interior  is 
not  large  nor  imposing,  after  one  has  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt 
The  exterior,  however,  is  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  that,  not 
withstanding  the  want  of  proportion  in  the  different  statues, 
the  effect  is  very  striking.     The  largest  ones  are  about  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  not  identical,  as  are  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple.     One,  who  stands  with  one  leg  advanced,  while  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  executed 
with  much  more  spirit  than  is  usually  met  with  in  statues  of 
this  period.     The  sculptures  of  the  interior  are  interesting 
and  heiug  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  whose  history 
they  illustrate,  are  executed  with  much  skill  and  labor.     The 
head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  on  the  face  of  the  columns  in  the 
hall,  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Dendera.     It  is,  in  fact,  almost  broad  and  distorted  enough  to 
represent  the  genius  Typhon. 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  nor  does  it  face  the  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  north 
east  course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  is  broken  between  the  two, 
so  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Kemeses,  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  east,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
&oe  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sands 
have  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind,  almost  wholly  fill- 
ing np  the  space  between  the  two  cliffs ;  and  though  since  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  in  1817,  it  has  been  cleared  nearly  to 
the  base  more  than  once,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sand  has 
tgain  almost  closed  the  entrance     The  southern  colossus  if 

21* 
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(mly  buried  about  half  way  to  the  knee,  but  of  the  two  norUkCf  i 
ones  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  except  the  heads.     Obflcored 
as  is  the  effect  of  this  grand  front,  it  is  still  without  panllel  in 
the  world     I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  in  statues  of 
Hach  enormous  magnitude  there  could  be  such  singnlar  beanir 
of  expression.     The  face  of  Remeses,  the  same  in  each,  is  un 
doubtedlj  a  portrait,  as  it  resembles  the  faces  of  the  stataes  io 
the  interior  and  those  of  the  King  in  other  place&     Besides, 
there  is  an  individuality  in  some  of  the  features  which  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  type  of  the  Egyptian  head 
The  fullness  of  the  drooping  eyelid,  which  yet  does  not  cover 
the  large,  oblong  Egyptian  eye ;  the  nose,  at  first  slightly  io- 
clining  to  the  aquiline,  but  curvbg  to  the  round,  broad  nos- 
trils ;  the  generous  breadth  of  the  calm  lips,  and  the  placid, 
serene  expression  of  the  face,  are  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  the  builder  of  Kamak  and  Medeenet  Abou. 

The  statue  next  the  door,  on  the  southern  side,  has  bees 
shivered  to  the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  the  fragmenti 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  which  lie  upon  the  knee& 
The  ridiculous  vanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  thew 
sublime  monuments,  and  they  are  covered  wherever  a  hand  oan 
reach,  with  the  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.     The  enthu- 
siastic antiquaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  have  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inscriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  eye;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  tb« 
writers  have  taken.     But  there  are  two  Germans  (whose  namea 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  them  the  very  noto* 
riety  they  covet),  who  have  carved  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long)  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  SHed 
(hem  with  black  painty    I  should  like  to  sec  them  subjected  to  i 
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■ieral6fi8  bastmado,  m  the  same  part  of  their  own  bodies 
Certainly,  to  have  one  of  the  statues  seated  on  their  breasts  oi 
a  nightmare,  every  night  of  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  mndb 
IHmishment  for  snoh  a  desecration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
Uiat  I  was  obliged  to  creep  in  on  my  knees.  The  son  by  thif 
time  had  risen  exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  can  illumine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  taking  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
rock  and  sand  on  which  *they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  the  double  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
eDiranoe  to  the  second  hall  of  the  temple.  I  sat  down  in  the 
Mddd,  awed  and  half  frightened  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  sunshine,  falling  obliquely  on  the  sands, 
st/uck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  &rthest  recesses  of  the  grand  hall  sufficiently  to 
show  its  imposing  dimensions.  Eight  square  pillars— four  on 
either  side  of  the  central  aisle — seem  to  uphold  the  roof,  and 
czk  their  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
Eling.  The  features  of  all  are  preserved,  and  have  something 
of  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  great 
statues  outside.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  none  can  give 
answer.  There  was  somethibg  so  stern  and  strange  in  these 
eight  faces,  that  I  felt  a  shudder  of  fear  creep  Dver  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and  the  hands 
hold  various  sacred  and  regal  symbols,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  something  resembling  a  flail,  which  one  sees  often  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  brazen  flail,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  stroke  of 
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his  terrible  weapon  all  who  oome  to  seek  the  treasure  wh&iA 
For  a  moment  the  childish  faith  in  the  aupematond  waa  a. 
strong  as  ever,  and  I  looked  at  the  gloomy  entrance  beyond, 
wishing  to  enter,  but  fearing  the  stony  flails  of  the  terriUi 
Remesi  on  either  hand.  The  faces  were  once  partially  colored, 
and  the  black  eyeball,  still  remaining  on  the  blank  eye  of  stoDe^ 
gives  them  an  expression  of  stapor,  of  death-in-life,  whidi 
Bcoonnted  to  me  for  the  nerrons  shock  I  experienced  on  enter 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  in  Eg3rpt  which  can  be  likened  to  ths 
great  temple  of  Abon-Simbel.  Kamak  is  grander,  bat  its 
grandeur  is  human.  This  belongs  rather  to  the  Biq>eihaiDsn 
fancies  of  the  East  —the  halls  of  the  Afrites— or  to  the  reafaa 
of  the  dethroned  Titans,  of  early  Greek  mythology.  This  im- 
pression is  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  second  hall  and 
corridor,  and  entering  the  adytum,  or  sacred  chamber  of  the 
temple.  There  the  granite  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre, 
before  the  undestroyed  figures  of  the  gods,  who,  seated  side  bj 
side,  calmly  await  the  offerings  of  their  worshippers.  The 
peculiar  individuality  of  each  deity  is  strikingly  shown  in  these 
large  statues,  and  their  attitude  is  mudi  less  constrained  than 
in  the  sitting  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  These  look  as 
if  they  cotdd  rise,  if  they  would.  The  walls  are  coyered  with 
sculptures  of  them  and  of  the  contemplar  deities,  in  the  grand, 
bold  style  of  the  age  of  Remeses.  Some  visitorB  had  left  a 
supply  of  dry  palm  branches  near  the  entrance,  and  of  these  1 
made  torches,  which  blazed  and  crackled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  Th^ 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
if  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  cut  laterally  into  the  rook^ 
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wiihoot  any  attempt  at  symmetiy  >f  foi  n^  or  regolaritj  of 
irraDgement.  Several  of  them  have  seats  mnning  aroond 
4uree  sidesi  exactly  like  the  divans  in  m6dern  Egyptian  houses. 
They  were  probably  designed  for  the  apartments  of  the  priet ii 
or  servants  connected  with  the  temple. 

The  scolptures  on  the  walls  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after 
(hose  of  Medeenet  Aboa,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Kamak 
the  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  colossal  bas*relief,  repre 
senting  Remeses  slaying  a  group  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  in 
each  group,  and  the  features,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
exhibit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark- 
ed in  Belzoni's  tomb,  at  Thebes.  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  form  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  make  out — all  imploring  with  uplifted  hands  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distinction 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi- 
ous by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  oharacteristios  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of 
Remeses  as  at  present.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  race.  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  had  originally  one  origin 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Man  on  the  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If 
elimate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  agents  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark- 
to  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  must 
)ftve  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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■oeepted  m  the  ige  of  Man.    We  are  older  thiii  we  know;  boi 
yar  beginning,  like  our  eod,  is  darkness  and  mysterj. 

The  seolptnres  oi^  the  ride  walls  of  ihe  temple  repieBeDt 
the  wars  of  Bemeses,  who,  as  at  Medeenet  Ahou,  stands  id  ■ 
ehariot  which  two  horses  at  full  speed  whirl  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemj.  The  king  discharges  his  arrows  agunst  them,  and 
directly  in  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortally  wounded,  ii 
bnrled  from  his  overthrown  chariot  The  groups  are  chiselled 
with  great  spirit  and  boldness ;  the  iSgares  of  the  king  and  his 
horses  are  full  of  lifb.  Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior proportions  as  by  the  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude^ 
Remeses  stands  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  shock  and  jar 
and  riot  of  battle.  There  is  no  exultation  in  his  face ;  onij 
the  inflexible  calmness  of  Destiny. 

I  spent  some  time  contemplating  these  grand  and  renuu^- 
able  memorials  of  the  greatest  age  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  mj 
feeling  for  Egyptian  art  even  stronger  than  before.  I  watched 
the  giant  figures  of  the  portico,  as  the  swift  current  canried 
ny  boat  down  stream,  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  their  nukjestk 
features.  But  the  yellow  of  the  cliff  turned  to  purple,  and  at 
last  other  orags  passed  before  it. 
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BBTUBV     TO     BOTFT. 

1  Lc««  Bf  Bnoshine,  and  B«fnln  lt->Viib1an  Bcenery— Derr~>Tb«  Tampla  of  Amadi 
^M jTStflflons  EappfngB — Familiar  Boencs — Tfalt  at  Koroeko— Eseape  ftxmi  Bhtp* 
mv96t — ^Tbe  Tempi*  of  8«bo<Mr— Chasliig  other  Boato— Temple  of  CJerfHfMHjit— 
A  BaekBbeesh  Bzperlment—Kalababee— Temple  of  DabM—We  reaeh  the  "EiBr^ 
tfan  Frontier. 

Thb  distresBing  coldnefis  of  the  temperature  the  night  before 
reaching  Wadi  Halfii,  affected  me  more  painfolly  than  all  the 
roastings  I  had  endured  in  Sonddn.  My  noee  after  loaing  Bix 
eoatB  of  skin,  became  bo  hard  and  coppery,  that  like  Anthony 
Van  Corlear'B,  the  reflected  rayB  from  it  might  haye  pierced 
even  the  tough  akin  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  bo  Bteeped 
in  heat,  that  had  our  foel  fiiUen  abort,  I  might  have  ^'  drawn  " 
mj  tea,  by  hngging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  in  light,  the  son  had  so  conBtantly,  with 
each  saeoeeding  day,  showered  npon  me  his  burning  baptism^ 
that  I  cune  to  regard  myself  as  one  of  his  special  representa^ 
livQBy  and  to  fuicy  that,  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
nimbus  or  radiation  aronnd  me.  Bat  those  few  drops  of  rain, 
■numg  the  stony  moontains  of  the  Batn  EUHadjar,  quenched 
tife  onoe  the  glow  of  my  outer  surface,  and  the  cold  winds 
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fiiDowed,  netrer  ceased  blowing  till  thej  eztingaidied  ef«i  tti 
oeotral  fires.  I  was  like  an  incipient  comet,  snuflbd  oat  of 
existence  and  made  satellite  to  some  froien  planet  Mj  framr 
was  racked  with  pains,  which  turned  into  miseiy  Ifae  refresh 
ing  indolence  of  the  Nile.  I  had  no  medicines,  hut  pot 
my  philosophy  into  practice:  the  climate  of  Nubia,  I  said, 
has  giyen  me  this  infliction,  therefore  the  country  must  supply 
the  remedy.  So  1  sent  the  rais  ashore  in  search  of  it  He 
came  back  with  a  cup  of  oil  which  a  shining  daughter  of  the 
land  was  about  bestowing  upon  her  crispy  tresses,  and  I  drank 
it  with  a  heroic  faith  in  the  eflicaoy  of  my  theory.  I  was  nut 
disappointed,  and  on  the  third  day  sat  once  more  in  the  sim, 
in  the  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  effluence  I  had 
lost 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile  below  Abou-Simbel  is  Tery  heauti* 
fuL  The  mountains  recede  again  from  the  bank,  and  «how 
themselves  occasionally  in  picturesque  peaksi  The  shores  are 
low  and  rich  and  the  groves  of  date-trees  most  luxuriant  The 
weather  was  delightfully  calm  and  warm,  and  the  Nile,  thougli 
swift,  ran  smooth  and  shining  as  the  oil  of  his  own  castor 
bean-fields.  During  the  sweet,  quiet  hour  before  and  afker 
sunset,  we  floated  down  through  the  lovely  r<^on  about  Bos- 
ton and  Teshka.  Three  tall  peaks  of  dark-brown  rock  roee 
inland,  beyond  the  groves  of  the  beautiful  Ibreemee  ptlni, 
whose  leaves,  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian date-tree,  are  gracefully  parted  at  the  sides  half  of  them 
shooting  upward  in  a  plumy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  dioop 
around  the  tall  shaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  during  tki 
second  night  with  unabated  force.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  wai 
rising  throu^  black   clouds,  and   found   the  lofty   crags  at 
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Ibreem  oreiliaDgiiig  aa  We  swept  sileDtly  under  the  baM 
of  die  heights,  which  in  the  Indistinot  light,  appeared  to  rise 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  ns.  By  8unri«e,  the  date> 
^rovee  of  Derr,  the  capital  of  the  Nuba  country,  were  in  sights 
and  we  were  soon  moored  fa^ide  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
town.  Derr  stretehes  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  front  to  the  river.  A  merchant,  from  a 
boat  near  ours,  brought  me  two  small  loaves  of  delicious 
Egyptian  bread.  He  had  been  in  Soud&n,  and  knew  how  such 
bread  would  relish,  after  the  black  manufacture  of  that 
country. 

An  hour  afterwards  my  boat  ran  to  the  eastern  bank,  to 
allow  me  to  visit  the  little  temple  of  Amada.      This  temple 
stands  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  sands,  which  surround  and  en- 
tirely overwhelm  it.     It  consists  only  of  a  low  portico,  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars,  a  narrow  corridor  and  the  usual  three 
chambers — all  of  very  small  dimensions.     The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  their 
colors.     The  early  Christians,  who  used  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  in  the  roof,  which  admit  sufficient  light 
for  the  examination  of  the  interior.     Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  temple,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  erected  by  some  private  person  or  persons. 
The  figures  making  the  offerings  have  not  the  usual  symbols 
>f  royalty,  and  the  objects  they  present  consist  principally  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  heaped  upon  a  table  placed 
before  the  divinity.     The  coloring  of  the  fruit  is  quite  rich 
md  glowing,  and  there  are  other  objects  which  appear  to  bo 
eakes  or  pastry.     While  I  was  examining  the  central  chamber 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sharply  striking  one  of  the  oni 
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aide  pillars  with  &  stiok.  It  wm  repeated  three  times  with  aa 
intenral  between,  and  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  inisgined 
it  to  be  Aohmet,  following  me.  I  called,  but  on  reeeiying  no 
answer,  went  oat,  and  was  not  a  little  sarprised  U>  find  no  per 
ion  there  or  within  sight.  The  temple  stands  at  a  oonsider* 
ble  distance  from  any  dwelling,  and  there  is  no  place  in  tht 
amooth  sands  on  all  sides  of  it  where  a  man  could  hide. 
When  I  mentioned  this  circamstance,  on  retoming  to  the 
boat,  Achmet  and  the  rai's  immediately  declared  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  djinj  or  afrite,  who  frequently  are  heard  among  the 
ruins,  and  were  greatly  shocked  when  I  refused  to  tuooepi  thii 
explanation.  I  record  the  circumstance  to  show  that  eren  in 
the  heart  of  Nubia  there  are  mysterious  rappings. 

Beyond  Derr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  porphyry,  which  extends  all  the  way  to  As- 
souan. As  I  approached  Korosko,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  further,  the  south-wind  increased  till  it  became  a  genuine 
kkamsun^  almost  blotting  out  the  landscape  with  the  doada 
of  sand  which  it  whirled  from  the  recesses  of  the  Biban.  We 
were  obliged  to  creep  along  under  the  bank  till  we  reached 
Korosko,  where  we  ran  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
which  I  had  stopped  in  December.  The  bank  was  eight  feet 
higher  than  then,  the  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
mean  time.  There  was  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
side, the  same  old  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  sycamorei 
shading  the  bank,  the  dusty  terrace  with  the  familiar  palni 
tossing  their  leaves  against  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
minarec  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
peaked  ridge  of  Djebel  Korosko  behind.  There  was  the  very 
spot  wnere  my  tent  had  stood,  and  where  I  first  mounted  a 
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dromedaij  for  the  long  march  throQj^  the  Nubian  De0ert 
Tbere  was  also  the  comer  by  which  I  turned  into  the  moon 
ain-pasfti  and  took  leave  of  the  Nile.  I  recognized  all  these 
points  with  a  gratefnl  feeling  that  my  long  wandering  in  Gen> 
iral  Africa  was  over,  without  a  single  untoward  incident  to 
mar  my  recollection  of  it.  I  had  my  pipe  and  carpet  brought 
under  the  shade  jf  the  sycamore,  while  Achmet  went  up  to 
die  Gh^vemor's  house,  with  the  rai's  and  one  of  the  boys.  Be- 
fore Icing,  the  latter  appeared  with  his  shirt  full  of  pigeons  (for 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  delicious  roast  pigeons  we  took  from 
Koroako  into  the  Desert),  then  the  rai's  with  my  sack  of  char 
eoal,  the  Qovemor  having  only  used  about  one- third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  finally  the  Governor  himsel£  Moussa 
Effendi  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  Ood  that  I  had  returned  in  safety.  We 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
ooffse,  and  I  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  vil- 
lage, more  delighted  at  having  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
well  express. 

The  same  evening,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  near- 
ly at  right-angles  to  our  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  raifi 
and  Ali  were  rowing  vigorously  to  keep  the  boat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  being  full  of  dangerouF 
reefs),  the  rope  which  held  the  long  oar  in  its  place  broke,  and 
Ali  tumbled  heels  over  head  uito  the  wooden  cooking  bowl  of 
the  tbSs  The  wind  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  and  while  Ali  and  Lalee  were  trying  to  fix  the  oar  ic 
its  place,  we  heard  the  water  roaring  over  the  rooks.  ^  C 
Prophet !»»  "0  Apostle!"  "Prophet  of  God,  help  us  I' 
were  the  exclamations  of  the  rais,  but  little  black  ^Med  Boo 
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meo,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  like  Oharlemagne  on  a  sixiiilar 
sion,  said  nothing.  He  looked  keenly  ihrongh  the  gloom  fin 
the  reef,  and  at  last  disoeraed  it  in  time  for  the  boat  to  be 
sculled  around  with  the  remaining  oar,  and  bron^t  to  land 
ju3t  above  the  dangerous  point  A  shipwreck  in  the  Nile  is  a 
mere  serious  matter  than  one  would  imagine,  who  baa  never 
seen  the  river  during  a  strong  wind.  Its  waves  run  as  rou^- 
ly  and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sea. 

We  reached  Sebooa  mring  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  temple  as  soon  as  I  rose.  Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
descried  me  from  a  distance,  and  followed.  The  temple,  which 
is  small  and  uninteresting,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Desert,  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.  Only 
the  portico  and  court,  with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
colossal  caryatides  are  attached,  remain  visible.  Before  the 
pylon  there  is  an  avenue  of  lion-headed  sphinxes,  fdz  of  which, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
sand.  I  wan  followed  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.  When  I  demanded  what  reason 
they  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strangers 
who  go  ther|  give  it  to  them.  This  was  reason  enou^  tat 
them ;  as  they  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  they  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refused.  The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.  I  said  to  the 
men :  ^*  You  have  done  nothing  for  me ;  you  are  beggazSi"-^ 
but  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered. 
"  Ton  are  right — ^we  are  beggars.''  With  swdi  people  one  en 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  lagged  alongi  against  a  hesd* 
wind.    My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  §&bb» 
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Utod  tikem  witb  pioflento  of  matton  and  tobaooo.  Three  Bug' 
iiflh  bomts  (the  ast  of  the  season),  left  Wadi-Halfa  three  days 
before  me,  and  bj  inquiring  at  the  village,  I  found  I  was  teM 
gaining  on  them.  I  began  to  feel  some  cariosity  ooneerning 
the  world's  doings  daring  the  winter,  and  as  these  Bnglishmen 
were  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  I 
left  off,  th^  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  exciting.  I  prepared  for  my  encoonter  with  them 
and  other  belated  travellers  on  the  Nile,  by  making  an  Amen 
can  flag  oat  of  some  staff  which  I  had  bought  for  that  porpose 
in  Dongola.  The  blue  and  white  were  English  muslin,  and 
the  red  the  woollen  fobrio  of  Barbary,  but  they  harmoniied 
well,  and  my  flag,  though  I  say  it,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  river. 

The  temple  of  Sjerf  Hossayn  is  excavated  in  the  roek, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  village.  A  rough  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
denoting  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  up  to  il. 
When  I  reached  the  platform  in  front  of  the  entrance  I  had  a 
eonvoy  of  more  than  a  doien  persons,  mostly  stout,  able-bodied 
men.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  back,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken  off  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience  all  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabras  are  most  assiduous  in 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
a  stone  out  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  backsheesh, 
•ad  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
tte  moet  {faring  ingratitude  on  your  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  pillars  of  the  hal]| 
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witii  tiie  colossal  figures  attached  to  them,  produoe  a  strlkiog 
impression.     The  effect  of  these  pillars,  which  fill  nearly  half 
the  spaoe  of  the  hall  itself,  is  to  inorease  its  apparent  dimen* 
sions,  so  that  the  temple,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  he  on  a 
grander  scale  than  is  really  the  case.     I  had  some  cariosity 
regarding  this  place,  from  the  enthusiastic  description  of  War> 
barton,  and  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.     After  see- 
ing it,  I  find  them  both  correct,  in  a  great  measure.     The  co- 
lossal statues  of  the  grand  hall  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob- 
serves, clumsy  and  badly  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  are  unworthy  the  age  of  Kemeses ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  their  sise,  and  the  bulk  of  the  six  pillars,  which  are  kAy 
enough  to  be  symmetrical,  would  have  a  fine  effect  when  sen 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  as  Warburton  saw  them.    A^ 
the  chambers  have  suffered  from  smoke  and  bate,  and  ti 
bigotry  of  the  old  Christians.     The  walls  are  so  black  that  i 
is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figures  upon  them.     This,  howeTO* 
rather  heightens  the  impression  of  a  grand,  though  uncoutk 
and  barbarous  art,  which  the  temple  suggests.     I  made  but  a 
brief  visit,  and  marched  down  the  hill  with  the  popuktioa  of 
Djerf  Hossayn  in  my  train.     The  boat  had  gone  ahead,  as  tba 
only  approach  to  the  shore  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  but  thej 
insisted  on  following  me.     I  ordered  them  to  leave,  fearing  lesl 
the  very  tact  of  their  walking  so  &r  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  my  resolution.     It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a  satisfiM9tion  to  give  ten  piastres  and  be  fireed  &om  then, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refosiog 
them.     They  all  dropped  off  at  last,  except  two,  who  came 
almost  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  yas  moored,  and  only  turned 
WMsk  because  I  was  in  advavce  and  ordered  the  nuis  to  man 
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mk  M  aoon  as  I  got  on  board.  I  ahonld  like  to  know  theu 
opinion  of  me.  I  haye  no  d>abi  the  people  considered  me  the 
most  eoeentrio  Frank  who  ever  came  among  them. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Kalabshee,  and  before  mm- 
rise  I  was  standing  on  the  long  stone  platform  before  the  tern* 
pie.  The  pylon  of  hewn  sandstone  rises  grandly  above  the 
^tfusioos  portal,  and  from  the  exterior  the  building  has  a  most 
imposing  air.  Its  interior  once,  probably,  did  not  diminish 
the  impression  thus  given ;  but  at  present  it  is  such  an  utter 
mass  of  ruin  that  the  finest  details  are  entirely  lost.  The 
temple  is  so  covered  with  the  enormous  fragments  of  the  roof 
and  walls  that  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  examine  it ; 
bat  it  does  not  repay  any  laborious  inspection.  The  outer 
wall  whi<^  surrounds  it  has  also  been  hurled  down,  and  the 
whole  place  is  a  complete  wreck  I  know  of  no  temple  which 
has  been  subjected  to  such  violence,  unless  it  be  that  of  Soleb 
in  Dar  El-Midiass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Gate)  El-Kalabshee, 
where  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
had  there  been  firs  instead  of  palms,  I  could  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  fiood  among  the  hills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  Dabdd  before  dark,  aud  as  Ali,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  hand  at  the  oar  oc- 
casionally, our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  temple 
just  after  sunset.  There  is  a  little  village  near  the  place,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  theii 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Oairo,  greeted  me  with  '^  btwna  sera  /  "  Achmet  followed, 
to  keep  off  the  candidates  for  backsheesh  and  I  stood  alone  is 
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the  portico  of  the  temple,  just  m  the  evening  etar  began  ic 
twinkle  in  the  fading  amber  and  roee.  Like  Kalabshee,  thi 
temple  ia  of  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  unfinished.  There 
are  three  chambers,  the  interior  walls  of  which  are  corered 
with  seolptores,  but  little  else  is  represented  than  the  offeringp 
to  the  gods.  Indeed,  none  of  the  sonlptares  in  the  temples  of 
the  CsDsars  have  the  historic  interest  of  those  of  the  Eighteentli 
Egyptian  dynasty.  The  object  of  the  later  architects  appearr 
to  have  been  merely  to  cover  the  walls,  and  consequently  we 
find  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  subjects.  The  novice  ia 
Egyptian  art  mi^t  at  first  I  e  deceived  by  the  fresher  appeir- 
ance  of  the  figures,  their  profusion  and  the  neatness  of  thai 
chiselling;  but  a  little  experience  will  satisfy  him  how  truly 
superior  were  the  ancient  workmen,  both  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  their  historic  sculptures.  In  Dabdd,  I  saw  ihe 
last  of  the  Nubian  temples,  in  number  nearly  equal  to  those 
sf  Egypt,  and  after  Thebes,  quite  equal  to  them  in  interest 
No  one  who  has  not  been  beyond  Assouan,  can  presume  to  say 
that  he  has  a  thorough  idea  of  Egyptian  ark  And  the  Nile, 
the  glorious  river,  is  only  half  known  by  those  who  forsake 
him  at  PhilsBi 

After  dark,  we  fioated  past  the  Shaymt-el-Wah,  a  powerful 
eddy  or  whirlpool  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  night  came  to  a 
small  village  within  hearing  of  the  Cataract  Here  the  nus 
had  his  family,  and  stopped  to  see  them.  We  lay  there  quiet 
ly  the  rest  of  the  night,  but  with  the  first  j^impse  of  light  I 
was  stirring,  and  called  him  to  his  duty.  The  dawn  was  deep 
enmg  into  a  clear  golden  whiteness  in  the  East,  but  a  few 
large  stars  were  sparkling  overhead,  as  we  approached  Philtt. 
Its  long  colonnades   of  light  sandstone    glimmered  in  the 
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■hifdowB  of  tiie  pftlms,  between  the  dark  maaaes  of  ihe  moan 
teinB  on  either  hand,  and  ita  tall  pylons  rose  beyond,  distinoi 
against  the  sky.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  ii 
i)ie  hush  of  sleep,  and  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  im> 
preasiou  of  that  fiiixy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  airy  chapel 
of  Athor  are  perfect  in  their  lightness  and  grace,  when  seen 
tiius  from  a  boat  coming  down  the  river,  with  the  palm-groves 
behind  them  and  the  island-quay  below.  We  glided  softly 
past  that  vision  of  silence  and  beauty,  took  the  rapid  betweeo 
the  gates  of  granite,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Cataract  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  fleet 
of  trading  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  Arabs,  Egyptians 
and  Barabras  on  the  beack  The  two  English  dahabiyehs  i 
had  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  the  descent  of  the  Oats' 
net,  as  I  jumped  ashore  and  finished  my  travels  in  Nubia. 
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OHAPTSB    XXXIX. 

TOriOB      DOWV     THB     VILE. 

Bort  Ibr  OUro— En|^  TouMi—A  HMd-wInd— Opbthalmlft-- A 
Mammtod  Priieeas— AH  EflisiMin  8toi1c»-A  Donk^  AMto— Airival  st  Lbw- 
The  Bsjrptia  AntamD— A  Dtj  at  Tbeb«s-«onfi  of  the  8ai]oi»— AJI  Icatw  aw- 
BIda  tQ  Dendem— HMd-wlnda  ^rin— V  Wt  tQ  Tihtab— Tlie  Hoom  of  BnfliA  Bay. 

I  EBACHBD  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  moming  of  the  six- 
teenth of  March,  having  been  forty  days  in  making  the  jour- 
ney from  Khartoum.     Immediately  upon  our  arriyaly  I  took  a 
donkey  and  rode  around  the  Cataract  to  Aaaonan,  leaving  All 
to  take  oare  of  the  baggage-cameli     I  went  directly  to  the 
beach,  where  a  crowd  of  veBselB  were  moored,  in  expectation 
of  the  caravanB  of  gam  from  the  Soath.     An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  Khartoum  in  the  train  of  Bustum  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahabiyeh,  and  the  captain  thereof 
immediately  offered  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Oairo.     It  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  little  yessel,  with  a  clean  cabin,  couch 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deck.     He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres ;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred ;  we  agreed  on  a  thou^ 
sand,  and  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refuge  pm 
pared  for  ray  household  gods.    I  set  Achmet  to  work  at  get 
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ting  the  DeoesBary  sapplieB,  sent  the  rais  to  bake  bread  for  ti\t 
fojage,  and  theo  went  to  see  the  joUy,  flat-nosed  Ooveroor. 
He  reoeired  me  very  eordiallj,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  sa^  of 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  trayellers  on  the  Nile  during  the 
winter.  Ninety-six  vessels  and  eleven  steamboats  had  reached 
tha  harbor  of  Assouan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Ameriean&  *'  Mashallah  !  your  countrymen  must  be  very 
rieh|'^  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left  the  divan,  the  firing  of  gons  announced  the 
Bafe  arrival  of  the  English  boats  below  the  Cataract.     Yerj 
soon  I  saw  two  burnt-faced,  tarbooshed  individuals,  with  eye- 
passes  in  their  eyes,  strolling  up  the  beach.      For  once  I 
threw  off  the  reserve  which  a  traveller  usually  feels  towards 
every  one  speaking  his  own   language,   and   accosted   them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  French  and  English  politics.     Europe  was 
Bdll  quiet  then,  but  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  the  Orient !     The 
Engliahmen  had  plenty  of  news  for  me,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  news  I  most  wanted — ^those  of  my  own  country.     Had  our 
positions  been  reversed,  the  result  would  have  been  different 
They  left  at  sunset  for  the  return  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  detain- 
ed until  noon  the  next  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Signer  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
Wom  a  few  days  after  me.     I  had  six  men,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  oarsmen. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Ombos 
tottered  dhreotly  over  the  boat.  I  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
ottofa  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  double  portico,  looking 
down  from  the  drifted  sands.  The  wind  blew  veiy  strongly 
frwB  the  north,  but  in  the  afternoon  we  succeeded  in  readuog 
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Sjebel  Sikilehy  where  the  En^bh  boats  were  mooreiL     W« 
exohaoged  pistol  salutes,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  bank  to  yimt 
tome  curious  sculptured  tablets  and  grottoes,  which  we  did  not 
see  on  the  upward  voyage.      During  the  night  the    wind 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
laj  to     The  morning  found  our  four  dahabiyehs  floating  slow- 
ly down  in  company,  crossing  from  side  to  side  transversely,  ii 
order  to  make  a  little  headway.     After  throe  or  four  hoaii| 
however,  the  wind  grew  so  strong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  lee  of  a  high  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.     The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  shot  quails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  divan,  unable  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Nile  blasts,  brought  on  an  inflammatioD  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
ophthalmia.     I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  had  no  reme* 
dies  except  water,  which  I  tried  both  warm  and  oold,  witii 
very  little  effect. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell ;  after  dark  we  passed  tbe 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  reached  Esneh.  1 
went  at  once  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
still  more  beautiful  when  I  saw  it  again.  The  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lids  of  the  large  coflin  and  showed  the 
royal  mummies,  which  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  the 
neglect  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  who  dug  them  up  at 
Gborneh.  The  coffins  were  of  thick  plank  and  still  sound,  the 
wood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light  The  xniui' 
mies  were  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  but  the  heads  of  some 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
the  intelloetual  and  moral  facultiea.     On  one  of  them  the  hiii 
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8til]  freah  and  anoornipted.  It  was  of  a  fine,  eilky  iex* 
tare  and  a  bright  auborD  color.  The  mdiridua]  was  a  woman^ 
with  a  very  Bymmetrical  head,  and  small,  regular  featurea. 
Bhc  may  have  boen  a  beauty  onoe,  but  nothing  could  be  morb 
hideoaa  I  pulled  off  a  9mall  lock  of  hair,  and  took  it  with 
aao  m»  a  curious  relic.  £sneh  appeared  much  more  beautiful 
lo  iD€  than  on  my  upward  journey ;  possibly,  by  contrast  with 
the  mud-built  houses  of  Soudto.  I  went  to  a  coffee-shop  and 
nnoked  a  sheeAeh,  while  the  mueszin  called  down  from  the 
mosque  in  front :  "  God  is  great ;  there  is  no  Ood  but  €k)d ; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God.'^  ^ 

All  Effeudi,  the  agent  of  the  Moodir^  or  QoTemor,  came 
to  see  me  and  afterwards  went  on  board  my  vessel      As  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  furiously  that  we  could  not  leave,  I  inyit* 
ed  him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  a  long  talk  on 
aftites  and  other  evil  spirits.     I  learned  many  curious  things 
eonoeming  Arabic  faith  in  such  matters.     The  belief  in  spiritf 
is  oniTersal,  although  an  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  con- 
fess the  fact  to  a  Frank,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  simulated 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter.     Ali  Effendi  informed  me  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  killed  by  violence,  haunts  the  spot 
where  his  body  is  buried,  until  the  number  of  years  has  elapsed, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  lived.     He  stated,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  formerly,  in  passing  at  night  over 
Ihe  plain  between  Embabeh  and  the  Pyramids,  where  Napo- 
l6(m  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  he  had  frequently  heard  a  oou' 
fusion  of  noises,— cries  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  wrath — bat 
that  now  there  were  but  few  sounds  to  be  heard,  as  the  time  of 
BSrvioe  of  the  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  expired. 

One  of  h»  personal  experiences  with  an  afrite  amused  m« 
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exceedingly.  He  was  walking  one  night  on  the  road  Grom 
Cairo  to  Sboobra,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  donkey  before  him. 
Afl  he  was  somewhat  fatigued,  and  the  donkey  did  not  appeaf 
V>  have  an  owner,  he  mounted,  and  was  riding  along  very 
pleasantly,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  &ct  that  the  animal 
was  gradually  increasing  in  sise.  In  a  few  minutee  it 
nearly  as  large  as  a  camel ;  and  he  thereby  knew  that  it 
DO  donkey,  but  an  afrite.  At  first  he  was  in  such  terror  that 
the  hairs  of  his  beard  stood  straight  out  from  his  &ee,  bul 
suddenly  remembering  that  an  afrite  may  be  brought  to  rereel 
his  true  natur^  by  wounding  him  with  a  sharp  instrument,  he 
cautiously  drew  his  dagger  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the 
creature's  back.  The  donkey^fiend,  howerer,  kept  a  sharp 
watch  upc  n  him  with  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  turned  ba^- 
wards,  and  no  sooner  saw  the  dagger  than  he  contracted  to 
his  original  shape,  shook  off  his  rider  and  whisked  away  with  a 
yell  of  infernal  laughter,  and  the  jeering  exclamation:  *^Ha} 
hal  you  want  to  ride,  do  you  ?^' 

We  had  scarcely  left  Esneh  before  a  fresh  gale  arose,  and 
kept  us  tossing  about  in  the  same  spot  all  night.  These 
blasts  on  the  Nile  cause  a  rise  of  waves  which  so  shake  the 
vessel  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  premonition  of  seanaieknesa 
They  whistle  drearily  through  the  ropes,  like  a  gale  on  the 
open  sea  The  air  at  these  times  is  filled  with  a  gray  haae, 
and  the  mountain  chains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  watery 
loom,  like  that  of  mountains  along  the  sea-coast  For  half  a 
da^  I  lay  in  sight  of  Esneh,  but  during  the  following  night,  as 
ihere  was  no  wind,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  the  sail- 
ors. The  sunrise  touched  the  colonnade  of  Luxor.  I  slept 
be}(md  my  usnil  time,  and  ongoing  oat  of  the  cabin  whal 
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pjMNiM  I  tee  bat  my  finrmer  guide,  Hassan,  leading  down  the 
bea<di  the  same  little  brown  mare  on  which  I  had  raced  with 
him  around  KamaL  We  mounted  and  rode  again  down  thf 
DOW  familiar  road,  bat  the  harrests  whose  planting  I  had  wit 
nessed  in  December  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  in. 
It  was  aatnmn  in  Egypt.  The  broad  rings  of  clay  were 
beaten  for  threshing  floors,  and  camels,  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat-flheaves  paced  slowly  towards  them  over  the  stubble 
fields.  Herds  of  donkeys  were  to  be  seen  constantly,  carrying 
hoarj  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  magazines,  and  the  capacious 
fireight-boats  were  gathering  at  the  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
carry  off  the  winter's  prodnoe. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  quiet  day  that  I  spent  at 

Thebes.      The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  mountain- 

chains,  lay  in  a  sublime  repose.     There  was  no  traveller  there, 

and,  tLS  the  people  were  expecting  none,  they  had  already  given 

up  the  ruins  to  their  summer  silence  and  loneliness.     I  had  no 

company,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  my  former  guides, 

who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.     We  rode  to  Kamak,  to 

Medeenet  Abou,  to  the  Memnonium,  and  the  Colossi  of  the 

Plain.     The  ruins  had  now  not  only  a  memory  for  me,  but  a 

language.     They  no  longer  crushed  me  with  their  cold,  stem, 

incomprehensible  grandeur.     I  was  calm  as  the  Sphinx,  whose 

lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.     I  had  gotten  over  the 

awe  of  %  neophyte,  and,  though  so  little  had  been  revealed  t 

me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  the  feelings  of  a  roasten 

Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression   as  presumptuous,  fot 

nothing  is  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  the  due  to  her 

inlnite  meanings. 

Wlute  among  the  many  white  days  of  my  travel  that  day 
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at  Thebes  is  registered ;  and  if  I  left  witb  pain,  and  the 
regret  we  feel  on  turning  away  from  snch  spots,  at  least  I  took 
with  me  the  joy  that  Thebes,  the  mighty  and  the  eternal,  was 
greater  to  me  in  its  living  reality  than  it  had  ever  been  in  aD 
the  shadow-piotures  my  anticipation  had  drawn.  Nor  did  tJie 
faultless  pillars  of  the  Memnonium,  nor  the  obelisks  of  Kar- 
nak,  take  away  my  delight  in  the  humbler  objects  which  kept  a 
recognition  for  me.  The  horses,  whose  desert  blood  sent  its 
oontagion  into  mine ;  the  lame  water-boy,  always  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  guides,  who  considered  my 
smattering  of  Arabic  as  something  miraculous,  and  theuce 
dabbed  me  "  Taylor  Effendi ; "  the  half-naked  Fellahs  in  the 
harvest-fields,  who  remembered  some  idle  joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  touch  the  great  landscape  with  a  home-like 
influence,  and  to  make  it  seem,  in  some  wise,  like  an  old  rest* 
ing-place  of  my  heart.  Mostapha  Achmet  Aga,  the  JSnglish 
agent  at  Luxor,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  squabbles  of 
travellers  during  the  winter :  how  the  beach  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  and  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
scores  of  visitors ;  how  these  quarrelled  with  their  dragomen, 
and  those  with  their  boatmen,  and  the  latter  with  each  other, 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  for  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebes 
at  such  a  riotous  period. 

Towards  evening  there  was  a  complete  calm,  and  every  thing 
was  so  favorable  for  our  downward  voyage  that  I  dediaed 
Mustapha's  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  and  aet 
ofi  for  Kenneh.  The  sailors  rowed  lustily,  my  serrant  All 
taking  the  leading  oar.  Ali  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  reaching  his  home  and  astonishing  his  £uuily 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  SoudAn.    He  led  the  ohorui 
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mih  a  Toioe  so  strong  and  clieerj  that  it  rang  hoot  shore  to 

riiore.     As  I  was  unable  t-o  write  or  read,  I  sat  on  deek,  with 

the  boy  Hossajn  at  my  elbow  to  replenish  the  pipe  as  occasioc 

required,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sailors.      Their 

repertory  was  so  large  that  I  was  unable  to  exhaust  it  during 

the    voyage.      One  of  their  favorite  songs  was  in  irregular 

Irocfaaio  lines,  consisting  of  alternate  questions  and  answers, 

sach  aa   '*  ed-dookan  el-lihoodeh  fayn  ?  "  (whereas  the  shop  of 

the  cotton  caps  ?)  sung  by  the  leader,  to  which  the  chorus  r^ 

epoDded:  "  Bahciri  huxor  beshiooyiaipi.^^     (A  little  to  the 

northward  of  Luxor).      Another  favorite  chorus  was  :  Imlal- 

inOal-iminee ! ''    (Fill,  fill,  fill  to  me  !)      Many  of  Oie  songs 

wore  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  translated,  but  there  were 

(WO   of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  these,  from  the  mingled 

passion,  tenderness  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  they 

were  sung,  became  great  favorites  of  mine.* 

^  I  give  the  followiiig  tranaUtions  of  theee  two  songs,  as  nearly  litflf  • 

«1  ae  possible: 

L 

Look  at  me  with  your  eyes,  0  gazeUe,  O  gazeUel  The  blosMXii  of 
jToor  cheeks  is  dear  to  me;  your  breasts  burst  the  silk  of  your  vest;  1 
oannot  loose  the  shawl  about  your  waist;  it  sinks  into  your  sojft  waist 
Who  possesses  you  is  blessed  by  heaven.  Look  at  me  with  your  eyes, 
O  gazelle,  O  gazelle !  Your  forehead  is  like  the  moon ;  your  face  is 
fairer  than  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden ;  your  bed  is  of  diamonds ;  he 
is  richer  than  a  King  who  can  sleep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  yooi 
eyesL  O  gazelle,  O  gazelle  1 

IL 

0  nif^t,  O  night — O  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     I  languish  for  the 

light  oi  your  (ace ;  if  you  do  not  have  pity  on  me,  I  shall  die. 
9  aigbt^  O  ni^t— 0  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.    I  have  changed  eoior 
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Before  sunrise  we  reached  Kenneh.     Here  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  day  to  let  the  men  bake  their  bread,  and  I  employed 
the  time  in  taking  a  Turkish  bath  and  revisiting  the  temple  of 
Dendera.     My  servant  Ali  left  me,  as  his  fiunily  resided  in 
the  place.     I  gave  him  a  good  present,  in  consideration  of  hif 
service  during  the  toilsome  journey  we  had  just  closed.    He 
kissed  my  hand  very  gratefully,  and  I  felt  some  regret  at 
parting  with,  as  I  believed,  an  honest  servant,  and  a  worthy, 
though   wild  young  fellow.     What  was  my  mortification  on 
discovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me^  the  beaa- 
tiful  stick,  which  had  been  given  me  in  Khartoum  by  the  Sul- 
tana Nasra.     The  actual  worth  of  the  stick  was  trifling,  bat  the 
iction  betrayed  an  ingratitude  which  I  had  not  expected,  evm 
'n  an  Arab.     I  had  a  charming  ride  to  Dendera,  over  the  fira 
grant  grassy  plain,  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind.     I  was  ae 
companied  only  by  the  Fellah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amis 
ble  fellow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  the  robbers  who  used 
formerly  to  come  in  from  the  Desert  and  plunder  the  eountiy 
We  passed  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  land  whidi  had 
been  uncultivated  for  twenty  years.      My  attendant  said  thsl 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effendi,  who,  having  seen  the 
neglected  field,  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  let  Ood's  good  ground 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it.     "  But  he  was  truly  a  good  man," 
he  added ;  ''  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good 
If  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  the  wheat  would  not  have  grown  ao 
dnely  as  you  see  it" 

from  my  longing  and  ny  sorrow;  yoa  only  can  restore  me^  0  ■} 
darling. 
O  night,  O  night— O  darling,  I  He  on  the  sands.    O  dailing,  taae  meia 
give  me  a  place  by  yum  side,  or  I  must  go  back    rretehed  toiBj 
own  countr>' 
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Vor  three  days  after  leaving  Kenneh,  a  farioua  head-iriiid 

did  its  beet  to  beat  me  baok^  and  in  that  time  we  only  made 

sixty  miles.     I  sighed  when  I  thought  of  the  heaps  of  letters 

awiiitiiig  me  m  Cairo,  and  Achmet  oould  not  sleep,  from  the 

desire  of  seeing  his  family  once  more.     He  considered  himself 

ma  one  risen  from  the  dead.     He  had  heard  in  Luxor  that  bis 

wife  was  alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  and  that  his  little  son 

went  daily  to  Bonlak  to  make  inquiries  among  the  retaming 

boata.     Besides,  my  eyes  were  no  better.      I  could  not  go 

•flhore,  as  we  kq>t  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 

employment  was  to  lounge  on  the  outside  divan  and  gossip 

with  the  nuis.     One  evening,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 

the  wind  whirled  through  the  palm-trees,  we  saw  a  boy  on  the 

bank  erying  for  his  brother,  who  had  started  to  cross  the  river 

bat  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.     Presently  an  old  man  came  out 

to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which   rolled  on  the 

rough  waves.     We  feared  the  boy  had  been  drowned,  but  noi 

long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 

oorrent,  having  broken  his  oar.     By  the  old  man's  assistance 

he  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  Oirgeh,  Ekhmin ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Tahtah.  I  had  a  letter  from  Bufaa  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  his  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  fields  of  superb  wheat,  heavy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town ;  the  houses  are 
of  burnt  briok;  the  wood-work  shows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
)enio  patterns  as  in  Cairo,  and  the  bazaar  is  as  ouiet|  dim  and 
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0pioy  as  an  Oriental  dream.  I  foond  the  Bey's  house,  iai 
delivered  my  letter  through  a  slave.  The  wife,  or  wives,  whc 
remained  in  the  hareem,  invisible,  entertained  me  with  oofo 
and  pipes,  in  the  same  manner,  while  a  servant  went  to  bring 
the  Bey's  son  from  school  Two  Copts,  who  had  assisted  me  m 
finding  the  house,  sat  in  the  court-yard,  and  entertained  dien- 
selves  with  speculations  concerning  my  journey,  not  supposing 
that  I  understood  them.  **  Girgos,*'  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  the  Frank  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.*^ 
"  Y  ou  may  weU  say  that ;  ^  his  friend  replied,  ''  this  journey 
to  Souddn  must  have  cost  him  at  least  three  hundred  purses." 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey's  son  came,  aooompanied  by  the 
Bchoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  boy  of  ei^t  or  mat 
years  old,  and  our  interview  was  not  very  interesting.  I  therfr' 
fore  sent  the  slave  to  bring  donkeys  and  we  lode  bsek  to  tlM 
boat 
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OHAPTBB   XL. 

THB  BBTUBV  TO  CAIBO— OOVOLUIIOV. 


Moat  to  HnmMlnM-^A  kind  BngHshwoauni— A  SH^bt  RiptrieiMW  of 

Hm  CMm— BapM  PngreM  dowa  th*  Nfl»-Tlie  LMt  Daj  cf  the  Yoj^e— Anlnl 
at  euro— Tooilito  pnpaciog  for  th«  Desert— Parttaif  with  Aehmefe— OonolailQB. 

Wk  reached  Sioat  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Maroh,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Assouan.  I  had  seen  the 
town,  during  the  Spring  of  an  Egyptian  November,  glittering 
over  seaa  of  lusty  clover  and  young  wheat,  and  thought  it  never 
eoold  look  so  lovely  again ;  but  as  I  rode  up  the  long  dyke, 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  of  harvest,  and  broathing  the 
balm  wafted  from  lemon  groves  spangled  all  over  with  their 
milkj  bloom,  I  knew  not  which  picture  to  place  in  my  mind's 
gallery.  I  remained  half  a  day  in  the  place,  partly  for  old  ao- 
quaintance  sake,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  bath,  the  cleanest  and 
moei  luxurious  in  Egypt.  I  sought  for  some  relief  to  my 
eyes,  and  as  they  oontinuied  to  pain  me  oonsiderablyi  I  went 
m  board  an  English  boat  which  had  arrived  before  me,  in  the 
iiope  of  fiading  some  medicine  adapted  to  my  case.  The  trnv- 
ellen  were  a  meet  innooent-fiM^ed  Englishman  and  his  wilb— e 
beaatifiili  home-like  little  ereature,  with  as  kind  a  heart  as 
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0f«r  bail  Hmj  had  no  medidnei  bat  somebody  had  reeon 
meaded  a  deoootion  of  pardeji  and  the  amiable  woman  spoiled 
their  ioap  to  make  me  Bome,  and  I  half  so^>eet  threw  awaj 
her  Baa  de  Oologne  to  get  a  bottle  to  pot  it  in.  I  am  sore  I 
bathed  my  eyee  doly,  with  a  strong  fidth  in  its  efficacy,  anJ 
Cuicied  that  they  were  aotaally  improying,  bat  on  the  second 
day  the  mixtare  tamed  soar  and  I  was  tiirown  back  on  mj 
hot  water  and  oold  water. 

While  in  Egypt,  I  had  freqoently  heard  mention  of  the 
oorioas  eftots  prodaoed  by  hoAeeAj  a  preparation  made  from 
the  ccmnahis  indiccu  On  reaching  Sioat,  I  took  oooasion  to 
bay  some,  for  the  porpose  of  testing  it  It  was  a  sort  of  paste, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spioeiw 
The  taste  is  aromatic  and  slightly  pungent,  but  by  no  meane 
disagreeable.  About  sunset,  I  took  what  Aohmet  considered 
to  be  a  large  dose,  and  waited  half  an  hour  without  feeling  the 
slightest  effect  I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  oop  of  hot  t«i 
immediately  afterwards.  In  about  ten  minutes,  I  became  eoa- 
Boious  of  the  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  OTor 
aie.  The  couch  on  which  I  sat  grew  soft  and  yielding  as  air* 
my  flesh  was  purged  from  all  gross  quality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquisite  nerves,  every  one  tingling  with  a 
sensation  which  was  too  dim  and  soft  to  be  pleasure,  but  whioh 
resembled  nothing  else  so  nearly.  No  sum  oould  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.  The  slightest  aLook  aeemed  enoa^;^ 
to  crush  a  structure  so  frail  and  delioate  as  I  had  beoome.  I 
telt  like  one  of  those  wonderfdl  sprays  of  brittle  spar  which 
hang  for  ages  in  the  unstirred  air  of  a  eavem,  bat  are  shivered 
to  pieoes  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer. 

Aa  this  sensation,  which  lasted  bat  a  ahoct  tiae^  im 
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ffmioMHj  fkding  awftji  I  foand  myself  iufeoted  with  a  ten* 
deney  to  Tiew  the  most  oommon  objects  in  a  ridiculous  light 
Aflhmet  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  provision  chests,  as  was  hii 
eostom  of  an  evening.  I  thought :  was  there  ever  any  thin^ 
■o  absurd  as  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  chest  f  •  and  laughed  im- 
Boderately  at  the  idea.  The  turban  worn  by  the  captain  neni 
pai  on  such  a  quinical  appearance  that  I  chucikled  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  turbans  in  the  world  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
eroofl.  Various  other  things  affected  me  in  like  manner,  and 
at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth.  *'  Aohmet,''  I  called  out,  '*  how  is  this  ?  my  eyes  are 
precisely  like  two  onions.''  This  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
abenrdity.  I  laughed  so  loud  and  long  at  the  singular  com- 
parisoQ  I  had  made,  that  when  I  ceased  from  sheer  weariness 
the  e&ct  was  over.  But  on  the  following  morning  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  week. 

The  calm  we  had  prayed  for  was  given  to  ua  The  Lotus 
floated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  Nile  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  miles  a  day,  all  hands  singing  in  ohorus  day  and  night, 
idiile  the  rais  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  tarabooka  oi 
played  the  reedy  sumarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  march;  for 
my  six  men  outrowed  the  ten  men  of  the  Englishman.  Some- 
timee  the  latter  came  running  behind  us  tiU  they  were  within 
hail,  whereupon  my  men  would  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
thundering  out  their  contemptuous  chorus  of  '^  he  idm^  tom^ 
kootharra  /  **  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with  their  long 
oars,  that  their  rivals  soon  slunk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  excitement,  passing  in  one  day  a  space,  which  it  had 
laken  as  fbur  days  to  make,  on  our  ascent     One  day  at  Man 
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Adoot ;  llie  next  at  Minyek  *.  the  next  at  BeDisooef ;  the  imt 
in  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  so  it  oame  to  pass  that  in  spitt 
of  all  my  delays  before  reaching  Siout,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  leaving  Assouan,  I  saw  the  gray  piles  of  Dashoor  and 
Sakkara  pass  behind  me  and  grow  dim  under  the  Libyan 
HiUs. 

And  now  dawns  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April,  1852— t 
day  which  will  be  ever  memorable  to  Aohmet  and  myself,  u 
that  of  our  return  to  Cairo.     When  the  first  cock  crowed  a 
some  village  on  shore,  we  all  arose  and  put  the  Lotos  in  mo- 
tion.    Over  the  golden  wheat-fields  of  the  western  bank  the 
pyramids  of  Dashoor  stand  clear  and  purple  in  the  distano& 
It  is  a  superb  morning ;  calm,  bright,  mild,  and  vocal  with  the 
gongs  of  a  thousand  birds   among  the  palms.      Ten  o'clock 
comes,  and  Acbmet,  who  has  been  standing  on  the  cabin-roof, 
cries :  "  0  my  master  I     God  be  praised  !  there  are  the  mina- 
rets of  Sultan  Hassan  1 "     At  noon  there  is  a  strong  head- 
wind, but  the  men  dare  not  stop.     We  rejoice  over  every  mile 
they  make.     The  minaret  of  old  Cairo  is  in  sight,  and  I  give 
the  boat  until  three  o'clock  to  reach  the  place.     If  it  fails,  I 
shall  land  and  walk.     The  wind  slackens  a  little  and  we  work 
down  towards  the  island  of  Roda,  Oizeh  on  our  left    At  last 
we  enter  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  Old  Cairo; 
it  is  not  yet  three  o'clock.     I  have  my  pistols  loaded  with  a 
double  charge  of  powder.     There  are  donkeys  and  donkey-boyi 
on  the  shore,  but  Arabian  chargers  with  Persian  grooms  were 
not  a  more  welcome  sight     We  call  them,  and  a  horde  comei 
roshing  down  to  the  water,    I  fire  my  pistols  against  the  bank 
of  Boda,  stunning  the  gardeners  and  finghtoiing  the  donkey 
bojSi    Mounted  at  last,  leaving  Adimet  to  go  on  with  the 
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boat  to  Boulaky  I  dash  at  fall  speed  down  the  long  street  lead. 
mg  into  the  heart  of  Oairo.     No  heed  now  of  a  broken  neok : 
ftwmy  -we  go,  upsetting  Tnrks,  astonishing  Oopts  and  making 
ObriBtianB  indignant,  till  I  pull  up  in  the  shadj  alley  before 
the  Sritifih  eonsnlate.     The  door  is  not  closed,  and  I  go  up 
■taiiB  with  three  leaps  and  ask  for  letters.      None;    but  a 
fiamntiity  of  papers  which  the  shirt  of  my  donkey-boy  is  scarce- 
ly oapacions  enough  to  hold.     And  now  at  fiill  speed  to  my 
haiiker'&     "Are  there  any  letters  for  me?''    "Letters?— a 
drswer  full  1 "  and  he  reaches  me  the  missives,  more  precious 
than  gold.     Was  not  that  a  sweet  repayment  for  my  five 
montiiB  in  the  heat  and  silence  and  mystery  of  mid-Africa, 
when  I  sat  by  my  wiudow,  opening  on  the  great  square  of  Oai- 
ro, fanned  by  cool  airs  from  the  flowering  lemon  groves,  with 
the  words  of  home  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beating  a  fervent 
response  to  the  snnset  call  from  the  minarets :  "  Qod  is  great  I 
Gk>d  ismerdfall" 


1  stayed  eight  days  in  Oairo,  to  allow  my  eyes  time  to 
heaL  The  season  of  winter  travel  was  over,  and  the  few 
tourists  who  still  lingered,  were  about  starting  for  Palestine, 
by  way  of  Oaza.  People  were  talking  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
dreading  the  advent  of  the  khamseen^  or  south-wind,  so  called 
becanse  it  blows  fifty  days.  I  found  the  temperature  rathei 
cool  than  warm,  and  the  khamseen^  which  blew  occasionally, 
filling  the  city  with  dust,  was  mild  as  a  zephyr,  compared  to 
the  fcumace-like  blasts  of  the  African  Desert.  Gentlemen  pre 
pared  themselves  for  the  journey  across  the  Desert,  by  pur 
abasing  broad-brimmed  hats,  green  veils,  double-lined  ombre^ 
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iafl,  and  bine  speotaoles.  These  may  be  all  rerj  good,  Imi  I 
have  nerer  seen  the  sun  nor  felt  the  heat  which  could  indoet 
me  to  adopt  them.  I  would  not  exchange  mj  recoUecfcioiis  of 
the  fierce  red  Desert,  blazing  all  over  with  intensest  light,  fot 
any  amount  of  green,  gauzy  sky  and  blue  sand.  And  as  fi>r 
an  umbrella,  the  Desert  with  a  continual  shade  around  yon,  is 
no  desert  at  all.  Ton  must  let  the  Sun  lay  his  sceptre  or 
joor  head,  if  you  want  to  know  his  power. 

I  left  Cairo  with  regret,  as  I  left  Thebes  and  the  Whits 
Nile,  and  every  other  place  which  gives  one  all  that  be  oaiKe 
to  seeL  Moreover,  I  left  behind  me  my  &ithful  dragomaa, 
Achmet  He  had  found  a  new  son  in  his  home,  but  also  an 
invalid  wife,  who  demanded  his  care,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
fifive  up  the  journey  with  me  through  Syria.  He  had  quite  en- 
deared himself  to  me  by  his  constant  devotion,  his  activity, 
honesty  and  intelligence,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  rather 
as  a  friend  than  servant.  I  believe  the  man  really  loved  me, 
for  he  turned  pale  under  all  the  darkness  of  his  skin,  when  we 
parted  at  Boulak . 

I  took  the  steamer  for  Alexandria,  and  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  sailed  for  fresh  adventures  in  another  Continent 
If  the  reader,  who  has  been  my  companion  during  the  journey 
vrhich  is  now  closed,  should  experience  no  more  &tigae  than  I 
lid,  we  may  hereafter  share  also  in  those  adventurssi 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOSEPH. 

Rachel  Miller  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  her 
nephew  Joseph  came  to  the  supper-table,  not  from  the 
direction  of  the  barn  and  through  the  kitchen,  as  usual, 
but  from  the  back  room  up-stairs,  whore  ho  slept.  Ills 
work-day  dress  had  disappeared  ;  he  wore  his  best  Sunday 
suit,  put  on  with  unusual  care,  and  there  were  faint 
pomatum  odors  in  the  air  when  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 

Her  face  said — and  she  knew  it — as  plain  as  any  words, 
"What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?"  Joseph,  she  saw, 
endeavored  to  look  as  though  coming  down  to  supper  in 
that  costume  were  iiis  usual  habit  ;  so  she  poured  out  the 
t<*a  in  silence.  Iler  silence,  however,  was  eloquent  ;  a 
hundred  interrogation  marks  would  not  have  expressed 
its  import ;  and  Dennis,  the  hired  man,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  experienced  very  much  the  same 
apprehension  of  something  forthcoming,  as  when  he  had 
killed  her  favorite  speckled  hen  by  mistake. 

Before  the  meal  was  over,  the  tension  between  Joseph  and 
his  aunt  had  bo  increased  by  reason  of  their  mutual  silence, 
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that  it  was  yerj  awkward  and  oppreaoye  to  both;  j€i 
nnither  knew  how  to  break  it  eaailj.  There  is  alwaja  a  great 
deal  of  QnneoaBBarj  retioence  in  the  interooniae  of  oonntiy 
people,  and  in  the  oaae  of  these  two  it  had  been  apeciallj 
atrengthened  hj  the  want  of  every  relationahip  except  that 
of  blood.  They  were  quite  ignorant  of  t^e  fence,  the  eaay 
throat  and  parry  of  Bociety,  where  talk  beoomea  an  art; 
ailenoe  or  the  bluntest  utterance  were  their  altemativee,  and 
now  the  one  had  neutralized  the  other.  Both  felt  thia,  and 
Dennis,  in  hia  dull  way,  felt  it  too.  Althoogih  not  a  party 
concerned,  he  was  uncomfortable,  yet  alao  internally  oon- 
aoioua  of  a  desire  to  laugh. 

The  resolution  of  the  crisis,  howeTer,  came  by  hia  aid. 
When  the  meal  was  finished  and  Joseph  betook  himaelf  to 
the  window,  awkwardly  drumming  upon  the  pane,  while  his 
aunt  gathered  the  platea  and  cups  together,  delaying  to  re- 
moye  them  as  was  her  wont^  Dennis  said,  with  hia  hand  on 
the  door-knob:  ^Shall  I  saddle  the  horse  right  off?" 

^I  goeaa  ao,**  Joseph  answered,  after  a  momenta  hesita- 
tion. 

Baohel  paused,  with  the  two  aUyer  spoons  in  her  hand. 
Joaeph  waa  still  drumming  upon  the  window,  bat  with  rery 
irregular  taps.    The  door  dosed  upon  Dennis. 

*^  WeU,"  said  she,  with  singnlar  oalmnesw,  ^  a  body  is  not 
bound  to  dress  particularly  fine  for  watching^  though  I 
would  aa  soon  show  him  that  much  respect^  if  need  be,  as 
anybody  dae.  DonH  forget  to  aak  Maria  if  thete^i  any« 
thing  I  can  do  for  her.** 

Joaeph  tonied  around  with  a  atart^  a  moat  jimnoant  av* 
priaeonhia&ce. 

^  Why,  aunt^  what  are  you  talking  about?** 

^  You  are  not  going  to  Wame^a  to  watdi?    Ihay  havB 
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BCo^boTB,  to  be  sore,  but  when  a  man  dies^  every 
body  is  free  to  offer  their  aerrioes.  He  was  always  stioDg  in 
Oiefidth.'* 

Joseph  knew  that  he  was  caught,  without  snspecting  hei 
manoBnTre.  A  brighter  color  ran  over  his  &oe,  np  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  ''Why,  no  I  "  he  exclaimed ;  ''  I  am  going 
to  Warriner's  to  spend  the  evening.  There's  to  be  a  little 
company  there, — a  neighborly  gathering.  I  believe  it's 
been  talked  of  this  long  while,  but  I  was  only  invited  to- 
day.    I  saw  Bob,  in  the  road-field." 

Bachel  endeavored  to  conceal  from  her  nephew's  eye  the 
immediate  impression  of  his  words.  A  constrained  smile 
passed  over  her  face,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a  cheer- 
ful relief  in  his. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  strange  time  of  year  for  evening  par- 
ties?" she  then  asked,  with  a  toueh  of  severity  in  her 
▼oioeu 

^  They  meant  to  have  it  in  cherry-time^  Bob  said,  when 
Annans  vitdtor  had  come  from  town." 

''That,  indeedl  I  seel"  Badiel  exdaimed.  <at's  to  be 
a  sort  of  celebration  for — ^what's-her-name  ?  Blessing^  I 
know,— but  the  other?  Anna  Warriner  was  there  last 
Christmas,  and  I  don't  suppose  the  high  notions  are  out  of 
her  head  yet.  Well,  I  hope  itil  be  some  time  before  they 
take  root  here  1  Peace  and  quiet,  peace  and  quiet,  that's 
been  the  token  of  the  neighborhood ;  but  town  ways  are  the 
teversa" 

^AU  the  young  people  are  goin^"  Joseph  mildly  wag^ 
gested,  ''and  so — ^ 

'^  O,  I  don't  say  you  shouldn't  go,  thi$  time,"  Baehel  ii^ 
termpted  him ;  ^^  for  you  oujD^t  to  be  able  to  judge  for  youx^ 
self  what'd  fit  and  proper,  and  what  is  not.   I  should  be  sorry 
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to  be  mue^  to  lee  you  doing  aojthing  and  going  Anywhen 
tliat  would  make  your  mother  uneasy  if  ahe  were  living  now. 
It's  so  hard  to  be  consdentLonSi  and  to  mind  a  body^ 
boiinden  duty,  without  seeming  to  interfere.** 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  just  touched  the  oomer  of 
her  apron  to  her  eyes.  The  mention  of  his  mother  alwaya 
softened  Joseph,  and  in  his  earnest  desire  to  live  so  thai  his 
life  might  be  suoh  as  to  give  her  joy  if  she  oould  share  it^  a 
fihn  of  doubt  spread  itself  over  the  smooth,  pure  aar&oe  of 
his  mind.  A  vague  oonaciouaness  of  his  inability  to  express 
himself  clearly  upon  the  question  without  seeming  to  8li|^ 
her  memory  affected  his  thoughts. 

^'  But,  remember,  Aunt  Rachel,"  he  said,  at  kst^  ^I  was 
not  old  enough,  then,  to  go  into  sooiety.  She  surely  meant 
that  I  should  have  some  independence,  when  the  time  came. 
I  am  doing  no  more  than  all  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.'* 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  know,**  she  replied,  in  a  melandioly  tone; 
**  but  they've  got  need  to  it  by  degrees,  and  mostly  in  llieir 
own  homes,  and  with  sisters  to  caution  them ;  whereas  you're 
younger  according  to  your  yean,  and  innocent  of  the  ways 
and  wiles  of  men,  and — and  girls*" 

Joseph  painfully  felt  that  this  last  assertion  was  true. 
Suppressing  the  impulse  to  exdaim,  ^  Why  am  I  younger 
^according  to  my  years?'  why  am  I  so  much  more  'inno- 
cent ' — which  is,  ignorant — ^than  others?  "  he  blundered  oul^ 
with  a  little  display  of  temper,  ^  Well,  how  am  I  ever  to 
learn?" 

^By  patience,  and  taking  care  of  yoaneil£  Thero^  A 
ways  safety  in  waiting.  I  don't  mean  you  shouldn't  go  tiiia 
evening,  since  you've  promised  it^  and  made  yourself  smart 
But^  mark  my  words,  this  is  only  the  beginning.    The  seasop 
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no  4iffereiioe ;  townspeople  never  fleem  to  know  ihmi 
there's  sndi  things  as  liay-barTeBt  and  com  to  be  WDriced. 
They  come  out  for  merry-makings  in  the  boaytime^  sod 
want  ns  country  folks  to  givenpeveiything  for  their  pleasure. 
The  tired  plough-horses  must  be  geared  up  for  'em,  and  the 
oowB  wait  an  hour  or  two  longer  to  be  milked  while  they're 
driving-  around ;  and  the  chickens  killed  half-grown,  and  the 
washing  and  baking  put  off  when  it  comes  in  their  way. 
They're  mighty  nice  and  friendly  while  it  lasts ;  but  go  back 
to  'em  in  town,  six  months  afterwards,  and  see  whether 
theyHl  so  much  as  ask  you  to  take  a  meal's  victuals  1 " 

Joseph  began  to  lau|^  ^  It  ia  not  likely,"  he  said,  ^  that 
£  shall  ever  go  to  the  Blessings  for  a  meal,  or  that  this  Miss 
Julia — as  they  call  her — ^will  ever  interfere  with  our  har- 
vesting or  milking." 

<*The  airs  they  put  on!"  Baohel  continued.  ^She'D 
very  likely  think  that  she's  doing  you  a  favor  by  so  much  as 
speaking  to  you.  When  the  Bishops  had  boarders,  two  years 
ago,  one  of  'em  said,— Maria  told  me  with  her  own  mouth, 
— ^'Why  don't  all  the  fiirmers  follow  your  example?  It 
would  be  so  refining  for  them  I '  They  may  be  very  well  in 
their  place,  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  them  to  stay 
there." 

"There  oomes  the  horse,"  said  Joseph.  "  I  must  be  on 
the  way*  I  expect  to  meet  Elwood  Withers  at  the  lane-end. 
But— about  waiting,  Aunt — you  hardly  need — ^ 

^  O,  yes,  m  wait  for  you,  of  course.  Ten  o'clock  is  ntik 
so  very  late  for  me." 

« It  might  be  a  little  after,"  he  suggested. 

**Not  much,  I  hope ;  but  if  it  should  be  daybreak^  wait 
I  will  I     Your  mother  couldn't  expect  less  of  me." 

When  Joseph  whirled  into  the  saddle,  the  thought  of  his 
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iBoatf  grimly  waiting  for  his  retom,  was  abeadj  perdied 
like  an  imp  on  the  crappery  and  dung- to  his  sides  withelawi 
of  stoeL  She,  looking  throu^  the  window,  also  felt  that  it 
was  so ;  and,  nmch  reUeved,  went  back  to  her  houaehokl 
duties. 

He  rode  veiy  slowly  down  the  lane,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  rich  orange  flush  of  sunset  on  the 
hills  across  the  yalley ;  masses  of  burning  cumuli  hung^  self- 
suspended,  aboTe  the  £uihest  woods,  and  such  depths  of 
purple-gray  opened  beyond  them  as  are  wont  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  fimcies  and  hopes  of  a  young  man's  heart;  hat 
the  beauiy  and  &scination  and  suggestLTeness  of  liie  hour 
could  not  lift  his  downcast^  absorbed  glance.  At  last  his 
horse,  stopping  suddenly  at  the  gate,  gave  a  whinny  of  r^ 
cognition,  which  was  answered. 

Elwood  Withers  laughed.  ^'Oan  you  tell  me  whan 
Joseph  Asten  lives  ?"  he  cried, — ^an  old  man,  Tary  mooh 
bowed  and  bent.** 

Joseph  also  laughed,  with  a  blush,  as  he  met  the  other's 
strong,  friendly  &ce.  ^  There  is  plenty  of  time,**  he  saidi 
leaning  over  his  horse's  neck  and  lifting  the  latch  of  the  gatei 

'*  All  right ;  but  you  must  now  wake  up.  You're  spruce 
enough  to  make  a  figure  to-nighti'' 

*<0,  no  doubt  f  Joseph  gravely  answered ;  ^hatwluA 
kind  of  a  figure?  " 

^  Some  people,  Fve  heard  say,**  said  Elwood,  ^  may  look 
into  their  looking-glass  eveiy  day,  and  never  know  how  they 
look.  If  you  appeared  to  yourself  as  you  appear  to  ms^  yea 
wouldn't  ask  sudi  a  question  as  that." 

^If  I  could  only  not  think  of  myself  at  all,  Elwood^— if 
I  coiild  be  as  unconcerned  as  you  are — ^ 

*^  But  I'm  noty  Joseph,  my  boy  t "  Elwood  interrupfeei^ 
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xifing  nearer  and  laying  a  hand  on  hiB  Mend's  shoulder.  ^  I 
Ml  70a,  it  weakens  mj  reiej  manrow  to  walk  into  a  room 
ftn  o'  girlsy  even  thongh  I  know  eTorj  one  of  'em.  They 
know  it^  too,  and,  shj  and  qniet  as  thej  seem,  they're  nn- 
mendlUL  There  they  sit^  all  looking  so  different^  somehow, 
a  Mlow's  own  susters  and  consins, — filHng  np  aU 
of  the  room,  rustling  a  little  and  whispering  a  little,  bat 
jon  feel  that  every  one  of  'em  has  her  eyes  on  yon,  and 
would  be  ao  glad  to  see  yon  flnstered.  There's  no  help  for 
tt^  thoo^;  we've  got  to  grow  oase-hardened  to  thatmnoh,  or 
how  ever  oonld  a  man  get  married?  " 

^Elwoodl"  Joseph  asked,  after  a  moment's  nlenoe,^  were 
jon  ever  in  love  ?  " 

^  WeU," — and  Elwood  pulled  np  his  hone  in  surpiiae, — 
*  well,  yon  do  come  out  plump.  Ton  take  the  breath  out  of 
my  body.  I&ve  I  been  in  love?  Have  I  committed  murder? 
One's  about  as  deadly  a  secret  as  the  other  I " 

The  two  looked  each  other  in  the  &ce.  Elwood's  ejea 
answered  the  question,  but  Joseph's, — large^  8hy,andutterty 
innocent,— could  not  read  the  answer. 

^  It's  easy  to  see  you've  never  been,"  said  the  former, 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  grave  gentleness.  ^  If  I  should  say 
Yea,  what  then  ?  " 

^  Then,  how  do  you  know  it^ — ^I  mean,  how  did  you  first 
begin  to  ifaod  it  out  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  feelii^  you  have  towards  any  pleasant  girl  whom  you 
like  to  be  with?" 

«  AU  the  diifarence  in  the  world  1 "  Elwood  exclaimed  with 

energy;  then  paused,  and  knitted  his  brows  with  a  perples- 

ed  air;  ^bot  111  be  shot  if  I  know  exactly  what  else  to 

mji  I  never  thought  of  it  before.    How  do  I  know  that  1 

m  Elwood  Wmiers?    It  seems  just  as  plain  as  that^ — and 
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J0t-  -well,  for  one  thing,  she  'a  alwajB  in  your  mindy  and  }oO 
think  and  dream  of  just  nothing  but  her;  and  you'd  xathei 
hare  the  hem  of  her  dress  touch  you  than  kiss  anybody  else 
and  you  mmt  to  be  near  her,  and  to  haTo  her  all  to  yourself 
yet  it's  hard  work  to  speak  a  sensible  word  to  her  when  yoa 
oome  together, — ^but^  what's  the  use?  A  feUowmuat  feelit 
himself,  as  they  say  of  experiencing  religion;  he  must  get 
oonverted,  or  he'll  never  know.  Now,  1  don't  suppose 
youVe  understood  a  word  of  what  Tve  said  1 " 

^^YesI"  Joseph  answered;  ^indeed,  I  think  ao.  It's 
only  an  increase  of  what  we  all  feel  towards  some  peraons. 

1  have  been  hoping,  latterly,  that  it  mi^t  oome  to  me,  but^ 
but—" 

^But  your  time  will  oome,  like  every  man's,"  said  El- 
wood;  ^  and,  maybe^  sooner  than  you  think*  When  it  does^ 
you  won't  need  to  ask  anybody;  though  I  think  you're 
bound  to  tell  me  of  it,  after  pumping  my  own  aeorat  out  of 
maw" 

Joseph  looked  grave. 

^Never  mind;  I  wasn't  obliged  to  let  you  have  it.  I 
know  you're  dose-mouthed  and  honest-hearted,  Joseph ;  bat 
m  never  ask  your  confidence  unless  you  can  give  it  as  freely 
as  I  give  mine  to  you." 

^  You  shall  have  it,  Slwood,  if  my  time  ever  comes.  And 
I  can't  help  wishing  for  the  time,  although  it  may  not  be 
rightb  You  know  how  lonely  it  is  on  the  fjarm,  and  yet  it's 
not  always  easy  for  me  to  get  away  into  company.  Amit 
Baehel  stands  in  mother's  place  to  me,  and  maybe  i^a  only 
natural  that  she  should  be  over-concerned;  any  way,  seaiiig 
idiat  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  I  am  hindered  from  oppoa 
ixkg  her  wishes  too  stubboruly.  Now,  to-night,  my  goiog 
didn't  seem  right  to  her,  and  I  shall  not  get  it  out  of  ffl| 
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that  she  18  waiting  up,  and  perliapi  fretting^  on  my 
aoooont.'* 

^  A  young  fellow  of  jour  age  mtistn't  be  bo  tender,**  EI* 
wood  aaid«  **If  you  had  your  own  father  and  mother; 
they'd  allow  you  more  of  a  range.  Look  at  me,  with  mine  1 
Why,  I  never  as  much  as  say  *  by  your  leaye.'  Quite  the 
contrary ;  so  long  as  the  work  isn't  slighted,  they're  rather 
l^ad  than  not  to  have  me  go  out ;  and  the  house  is  twice  as 
lively  since  I  bring  so  much  fresh  gossip  into  it.  But  then, 
Fve  had  a  rougher  bringing  up."  • 

**  I  wish  I  had  had  I "  cried  Joseph.  **  Yet^  no,  when  I 
tbmk  of  mother,  it  is  wrong  to  say  just  that.  What  1 
mean  is,  I  wish  I  could  take  things  as  easily  as  you, — ^make 
my  way  boldly  in  the  world,  without  being  held  back  by 
trifles,  or  getting  so  confused  with  all  sorts  of  doubts.  The 
more  anxious  I  am  to  do  right^  the  more  embarrassed  I  am  to 
know  what  is  the  right  thing.  I  don't  believe  you  have  any 
swh  troubles.** 

^Well,  for  my  part,  I  do  about  as  other  fellows;  no 
worse,  I  guess,  and  likely  no  better.  You  must  consider, 
also,  that  Fm  a  bit  rougher  made,  besides  the  bringing  up, 
and  that  makes  a  deal  of  difference.  I  don't  try  to  make 
the  scales  balance  to  a  grain ;  if  there's  a  handful  under  or 
over,  I  think  it's  near  enough.  However,  you'll  be  all  right 
in  a  while.  When  you  find  the  right  girl  and  marry  her, 
itil  put  a  new  &oe  on  to  you.  There's  nothing  like  a  sharp, 
wide-awake  wife,  so  they  say,  to  set  a  man  straight.  Don't 
make  a  mountain  of  anxiety  out  of  a  little  molehill  of  Inez- 
perienoe.  Fd  take  all  your  doubts  and  more,  Fm  sure,  if  I 
could  get  such  a  two-hundred-acre  farm  with  them." 

^Do  you  know,"  cried  Joseph  eagerly,  his  blue  eyes 
flashing  through  the  gathering  dusk,  ^*  I  have  often  thoughl 
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▼eiy  hbuI J  tfi0  nine  tiling]    If  I  wece  to  Iotb, — if  I 
tomwiy — ^ 

<<Hiuhl'*  intemipted  Elwood;  **  I  know  70a  dcmH 
mmn  others  to  hmr  70a.  Heie  oome  two  down  ilic 
branch  roed.*' 

.  The  hoTBemen,  nei|^boring  hannenf  aons,  joined  theoL 
Thej  rode  together  np  the  kaoU  towards  the  Wiminer 
mansion,  the  lights  of  which  gjimmeied  at  intervals  thxmi^ 
the  trees.  The  gate  was  open,  and  a  doaen  ▼ehioieB  could 
be  seen  in  the  endosare  between  the  honse  and  faaxn.  "Bd^ft^ 
gliding  forms  were  TisiUe  on  the  portico. 

<'Ji]stsee,''wh]qpered£lwood  to  Joseph;  ^  what  a  lot  of 
posy-colors  1  Yoa  may  be  soxe  they're  every  one  watching 
Ok  No  flinchii^  mind;  stcai^t  to  the  charge (  Well 
walk  up  together,  and  it  won*t  be  half  as  haid  tat  jmaj* 
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OHAFTEBn 

laSS  BLI88IHO. 

To  oomdder  the  evening  party  at  Warriner's  a  aoene  oi 
^dunpation  "-—as  some  of  the  good  old  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood tuidoubtedly  did — ^was  about  as  absurd  as  to  call 
butter-milk  an  intoxicating  beverage.  Anything  more 
simple  and  innocent  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  very 
awkwardness  which  everybody  felt,  and  which  no  one  ex- 
actly knew  how  to  overcome,  testified  of  virtuous  ignorance. 
The  oocasioii  was  no  more  than  sufficed  for  the  barest  need 
of  human  nature.  Toung  men  and  women  must  come  to- 
gether for  acquaintance  and  the  possibilities  of  love,  and, 
fortaziately,  neither  labor  nor  the  severer  discipline  of  theii 
elders  can  prevent  them. 

Where  social  recreation  thus  only  exists  under  discourag- 
ing conditions,  ease  and  grace  and  self-possession  cannot  be 
expected.  Had  there  been  more  form,  in  f&cty  there  would 
have  been  more  ease.  A  conventional  disposition  of  the 
^ests  would  have  reduced  the  loose  elements  of  the  com- 
pauy  to  some  sort  of  order ;  the  shy  country  nature  would 
have  taken  refuge  in  fixed  laws,  and  found  a  sense  of  free- 
dom therein.  But  there  were  no  generally  understood 
rules  ;  the  young  people  were  brought  together,  delighted 
jet  uncomfortable,  craving  yet  shrinking  from  speech  and 
jest  and  song,  and  painfiilly  working  their  several  isola- 
tions into  a  warmer  common  atmosphere. 
On  this  occasion,  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  that 
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itnmger  a  lady,  and  that  lady  a  visitor  from  the  city,  wm 
an  additional  restraint.  The  dread  of  a  critical  eye  ia  moel 
keenly  felt  by  those  who  secretly  acknowledge  their  own 
lack  of  social  accomplishment.  Anna  Waniner,  to  be  aore^ 
had  been  loud  in  her  praiaes  of  '^  dear  Julia,'*  and  thegaesli 
were  prepared  to  find  all  possible  beauty  and  sweetness ;  bat 
they  expected,  none  tlfe  kas,  to  be  scrutinized  and  judged. 

Bob  Warriner  met  his  Mends  at  the  gate  and  conducted 
them  to  the  parlor,  whither  the  young  ladies,  who  had  been 
watching  the  arrival,  had  retreated.  They  were  disposed 
along  the  wails,  silent  and  cool,  except  Miss  Blessing,  who 
occupied  a  rocking^hair  in  front  of  the  mantel-piece,  where 
her  figure  was  in  half-shadow,  the  lamplight  only  touching 
some  roses  in  her  hair.  As  the  gentlemen  were  presented, 
she  lifted  her  ^Byce  and  smiled  upon  each,  graciously  oflensg 
a  slender  hand.  In  manner  and  attitude,  as  in  dress,  she 
seemed  a  different  being  from  the  plump,  ruddy,  self-con- 
scious girls  on  the  sofas.  Her  dark  hair  fell  about  her  neck 
in  long,  shining  ringlets ;  the  £Edmess  of  her  £Byce  heightened 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  lids  of  which  were  slighUy 
drooped  as  if  kindly  veiling  their  beams ;  and  her  lips,  althou^ 
thin,  were  very  sweetly  and  delicately  curved.  Her  dress,  of 
some  white,  foamy  texture,  hung  about  her  like  a  tiuiling 
doud,  and  the  cluster  of  rosebuds  on  her  bosom  lay  as  if 
tossed  there. 

The  young  men,  spruce  as  they  had  imagined  themselves 
to  be,  suddenly  felt  that  their  clothes  were  coarse  and  ill-fit- 
ting, and  that  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  in  their  neat 
gingham  and  muslin  dresses,  were  not  quite  so  aaiy  and 
charming  as  on  former  occasions.  Miss  Blessing,  descending 
to  them  out  of  an  unknown  higher  sphere,  made  their  defi- 
ciencies unwelcoroely  evident ;  she  attracted  and  fiusdnated 
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Aem,  yet  was  none  the  less  a  disturbing  influenoe.  They  made 
haste  to  find  seats,  after  which  a  constrained  silence  followed 
There  conld  be  no  doubt  of*  Miss  Blessing's  amiable 
nature.  She  looked  about  with  a  pleasant  expression,  half 
Bmled— -but  deprecatingly,  as  if  to  say,  **  Pniy^  don't  >»e 
offended  I '' — at  the  awkward  silence,  and  then  said,  in  a 
dear,  carefully  modulated  voice  :  ^  It  is  beautiful  to  arrivi^ 
at  twilight,  but  how  charming  it  must  be  to  ride  home  in 
the  moonlight;  so  different  from  our  lamps  1 " 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other,  but  as  she  had  seemed  to 
address  no  one  in  particular,  so  each  hesitated,  and  there 
wss  no  inunediate  reply. 

'^  But  is  it  not  awful,  tell  me,  Elizabeth,  when  you  get 
into  the  shadows  of  the  forests  ?  we  are  so  apt  to  associate  aU 
torts  of  unknown  dangers  with  forests,  you  know,**  she  oon- 
iinued. 

The  young  lady  thus  singled  out  made  haste  to  answer : 
''O,  no !     I  rather  like  it,  when  I  hare  company." 

Eiwood  Withers  laughed.  ^'  To  be  sure  1  ^  he  ezdaimed ; 
^  the  shade  is  full  of  opportunities." 

Then  there  were  little  shrieks,  and  some  giggling  and 
Uushing.  Miss  Blessing  shook  her  fim  wamingly  at  the 
ipeaker. 

^  Mow  wicked  in  you  I  I  hope  you  will  hare  to  ride 
liome  alone  to-night,  after  that  speech.  But  you  are  all 
courageous,  compared  with  im.  We  are  really  so  restricted 
in  the  city,  that  it's  a  wonder  we  hare  any  independence  at 
■XL    In  many  ways,  we  are  like  children." 

**  0  Julia,  dear  i "  protested  Anna  Warriner,  ^  and  mnA 
idrantages  as  you  hare  1  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Mrs. 
Bockaway  called — ^ber  husband^s  cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank''  (this  waa  said  in  a  parenthesis  to  the  other  guests) — 
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^  and  brought  you  all  the  news  direct  from  head-qnartai^ 
«a  ahe  said." 

**  Yes,'*  Miss  Blessing  answered,  slowly,  casting  down  ha 
eyes,  **  there  must  be  two  sides  to  eTerything,  of  coorae  ;  bvl 
how  much  we  miss  until  we  know  the  country  I  Beally,  I 
quite  envy  you.** 

Joseph  had  foimd  himself^  almost  before  he  knaw  il^  in  a 
comer,  beside  Lucy  Henderson.    He  felt  soothed  and  happji 
for  of  all  the  girls  present  he  liked  Lucy  best.     In  the  Saw 
meetings  of  the  young  people  which  he  had  attended,  he  had 
been  drawn  towards  her  by  an  instinct  founded,  perhaps,  on 
his  shyness  and  the  consciousness  of  it ;  for  she  alone  had 
the  power,  by  a  few  kindly,  simple  words,  to  set  him  at  esse 
with  himself.     The  straightforward  glance  of  her  large  brown 
eyes  seemed  to  reach  the  self  below  the  troubled  surfiMe. 
However  much  his  ears  might  have  tingled  afterwards^  as 
he  recalled  how  frankly  and  freely  he  had  talked  with  her, 
he  could  only  remember  the  expression  of  an  interest  equally 
frttnk,  upon   her  face.     She  never  dropped  one  of  those 
amused  side-glances,  or  uttered  one  of  those  pert^  satirical 
remarks,  the  recollection  of  which  in  other  girls  stung  him 
to  the  quick. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted,  for  when  Miss  Bless- 
ing spoke,  the  others  became  silent.  What  Elwood  Withen 
had  said  of  the  phenomena  of  love,  however,  lingered  io 
Joseph's  mind,  and  he  began,  involuntarily,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  his  feeling  for  Lucy  Henderson.  Was  she  not 
often  in  his  thoughts  ?  He  had  never  before  asked  himself 
the  question,  but  now  he  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
the  hope  of  meeting  her,  rather  than  any  curiosity  concern' 
ing  Miss  Blessing,  had  di*awn  him  to  Warriner's.  Weald 
he  rather  touch  the  edge  of  her  dress  than  kiss  anybody  elieS 
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Tlisi  question  drew  his  eyes  to  her  lips,  aiid  with  a  aoft 
8ho<^  of  the  heart,  he  became  aware  of  their  freahnesB  and 
■weetness  as  nerer  before.  To  touch  the  edge  of  her  dress  1 
Elwood  had  said  nothing  of  the  lovelier  and  bolder  desire 
whidi  bronght  the  blood  swiftly  to  his  cheeks.  He  oonld 
not  help  it  that  their  glances  met^ — ^a  moment  only,  but  an 
onmeasnred  time  of  delight  and  fear  to  him, — and  then  Lnoy 
quickly  tamed  away  her  head.  He  fimded  there  was  a 
heightened  color  on  her  face,  but  when  she  spoke  to  him  a 
few  minntee  afterwards  it  was  gone,  and  she  was  as  calm 
and  compose  i  as  before. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  other  arrivals;  and 
/oeeph  was  presently  called  upon  to  give  up  his  place  to 
some  ladies  from  the  neighboring  town.  Many  invitations 
had  been  issued,  and  the  capacity  of  the  parlor  was  soon  ex- 
hausted. Then  the  sounds  of  merry  chat  on  the  portico 
invaded  the  stately  constraint  of  the  room ;  and  Miss  Blesa- 
ing,  rising  gracefully  and  not  too  rapidly,  laid  her  hands  to- 
gether and  entreated  Anna  Warriner, — 

*^  O^  do  let  us  go  outside  !  I  think  we  are  well  enoii|^ 
acq[aainted  now  to  sit  on  the  steps  together.*' 

She  made  a  gesture,  slight  but  irresistibly  inviting,  and 
all  arose.  While  they  were  cheerfully  pressing  out  through 
the  hall,  she  seized  Anna's  arm  and  drew  her  back  into  the 
.dnsiky  nook  under  the  staircase. 

^  Quick,  Anna ! "  she  whispered  ;  ^*  who  is  the  roguish 
one  they  call  Elwood?     What  is  he ?" 

**  A  &rmer;  works  his  father's  place  on  shares.'* 

^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Blessing,  in  a  peculiar  tone ; 
^  and  the  blue-eyed,  handsome  one,  who  came  in  with  him  f 
He  looks  almost  like  a  boy." 

^  Joseph  Asten  ?    Why,  he's  twerly-two  or  three.     He 
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hM  one  of  the  ^noBb  propeztiefl  in  the  nei^borhood,  aiil 
money  besideiy  they  say ;  lives  alonoy  with  an  old  dragon  of 
an  annt  as  hooaekeeper.  Now,  Julia  dear,  there'a  a  ohanos 
for  you  I  •* 

^PshaWy  yon  silly  Annal**  whimpered  Mias  Blesring, 
playfully  pinehing  her  ear ;  ^  you  know  I  prefer  intellect  to 
wealth." 

*' Ab  for  thjit" — ^Anna  began,  but  her  friend  waa  alreacfy 
dancing  down  the  hall  towards  the  front  door,  her  gonnsmw 
skirtB  puffing  and  floating  out  until  they  brushed  the  walls 
on  either  side.  She  hummed  to  herself^  **  O  Night !  O  loTdy 
Night ! "  from  the  Diterty  skimmed  over  the  doorstep^  and 
sank,  subsiding  into  an  ethereal  heap,  against  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  portico.  Her  eyelids  were  now  fiilly  opened,  and 
the  pupils,  the  color  of  which  could  not  be  distinguished  in 
the  moonlight,  seemed  wonderfully  dear  and  brilliant. 

^^  Now,  Mr.  El  wood — O,  excuse  me,  I  mean  Mr.  Withen^" 
she  began,  ^^  you  must  repeat  your  joke  for  my  benefit  I 
missed  it,  and  I  feel  so  foolish  when  I  can't  laugh  with  tha 
rsat** 

Anna  Warriner,  standing  in  the  door,  opened  her  eyei 
very  wide  at  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  flirtation ;  but  before  Elwood  Withers  could  repeat  hu 
rather  stupid  fun,  she  was  summoned  to  the  kitchen  by  ha 
mother,  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  refreshments. 

Miss  Blessing  made  her  hay  while  the  moon  abone.  Slia 
so  entered  into  the  growing  spirit  of  the  scene  and  aooom* 
modated  herself  to  the  speech  and  ways  of  the  guests,  that 
in  half  an  hour  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  always  known  her. 
She  laughed  with  their  merriment^  and  flattered  their  aenls- 
ment  with  a  tender  ballad  or  two,  given  in  a  veiled  but  not 
unpleasant  voice,  and  constantly  appealed  to  their  good 
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mtare  b J  the  phrase:  ^'Pray,  don't  mind  me  at  all;  Fm 
Bke  a  child  let  out  of  school ! ''  She  tapped  Elizabeth  Fogg 
OfQ  the  shoulder,  stealthily  tickled  Jane  McNaughtoL^s  neck 
witih  a  grass-blade,  and  took  the  roses  from  her  hair  to  stick 
into  the  buttonholes  of  the  young  men. 

**  Just  see  Julia  I  ^  whispered  Anna  Warriner  to  her  half- 
dozen  intimates;  "didn't  I  tell  you  she  was  the  life  ol 
■ociety?'' 

Joseph  had  quite  lost  his  uncomfortable  sense  of  being 
watched  and  criticized ;  he  enjoyed  the  unrestraint  of  the 
hour  as  much  as  the  rest.  He  was  rather  relieved  to  notice 
that  Iilwood  Withers  seemed  uneasy,  and  almost  willing  to 
escape  from  the  lively  circle  around  Miss  Blessing.  By  and 
by  the  company  broke  into  smaller  groups,  and  Joseph  again 
found  himself  near  the  pale  pink  dress  which  he  knew. 
Wbat  was  it  that  separated  him  from  her?  What  had 
slipped  between  them  during  the  evening?  Nothing,  ap- 
parently ;  for  Lucy  Henderson,  perceiving  him,  quietly 
moved  nearer.  He  advanced  a  step,  and  they  were  side  by 
side. 

"  Do  you  enjoy  these  meetings,  Joseph?  "  she  asked* 
*'  I  think  I  should  enjoy  everything,"  he  answered,  ^if  1 
were  a  little  older,  or— or —  " 

**  Or  more  accustomed  to  society  ?  Is  not  that  what  you 
meant  ?  It  is  only  another  kind  of  schooling,  which  we 
must  all  have.  Tou  and  I  are  in  the  lowest  class,  as  we 
OQoe  were, — do  you  remember?  " 

^  I  don't  know  why,"  said  he,  "  — but  I  must  be  a  poor 
Hholar.     See  Elwood,  for  instance  I  " 

**  Elwood  1 "  Lucy  slowly  repeated ;  "  he  is  another  kind 
if  nature,  altogether." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.    Joseph  was  about  to  speak 
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when  Bomething  wonderfully  soft  touched  his  cheek,  and  a 
delioate,  violet-like  odor  swept  upon  his  senses.  A  low,  mn 
■ical  laugh  sounded  at  his  very  ear. 

<< There!  Did  I  frighten  you?"  said  Miss  Bleasing. 
She  had  stolen  behind  him,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  reached 
a  light  arm  over  his  shoulder,  to  fasten  her  last  rosebud  in 
the  upper  buttonhole  of  his  coat. 

**  I  quite  overlooked  you,  Mr.  Asten»"  she  oontinned. 
^'Please  turn  a  little  towards  me.  Nowl — ^has  it  not  a 
charming  effect  ?  I  do  like  to  seb  some  kind  of  ornament 
about  the  gentlemen,  Lucy.  And  since  they  can't  wear 
anything  in  their  hair, — but,  tell  me,  wouldn't  a  wreath  of 
flowers  look  well  on  Mr.  Asten's  head  ? " 

^*  I  can't  very  well  imagine  such  a  thing,"  said  Jjacj. 

*^  No  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  am  foolish :  but  when  one  has  es 
caped  from  the  tiresome  conventionalities  of  city  life,  and 
comes  back  to  nature,  and  delightful  natural  society,  one 
feels  so  free  to  talk  and  think  !  Ah,  you  don't  know  what 
a  luxury  it  is,  just  to  be  one's  true  self ! " 

Joseph's  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  turned  towards  Min 
Blessing,  as  if  eager  that  she  should  continue  to  speak. 

^  Lucy,"  said  Elwood  Withers,  approaching ;  **  you  cnds 
with  the  McNaughtons,  didn't  you?" 

**  Yes :  are  they  going?  " 

^  They  are  talking  of  it  now ;  but  the  hour  is  early,  and 
if  you  don't  mind  riding  on  a  pillion,  you  know  my  hone 
ia  gentle  and  strong —  " 

^  That's  right;  Mr.  Withers ! "  interrupted  Miss  Bleasm^ 
'^  I  depend  upon  you  to  keep  Lucy  with  us.  The  night  u  at 
tCB  loveliest,  and  we  are  all  just  fairly  enjoying  each  other's  so- 
ciety. As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Asten,  you  cannot  conceive  whit 
anew  world  this  is  to  me:  oh,  1  begin  to  breathe  at  last  I* 
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There^th  she  drew  a  longy  sofb  inspiratioo,  and  genilj 
kxlialed  it  again,  ending  with  a  little  flutter  of  the  breath, 
which  imide  it  seem  like  a  sigh.     A  light  laugh  followed. 

^  I  knowy  without  looking  at  your  &oe,  that  you  are  BmiL 
ing  at  me,"  said  she.  "  But  jou  have  never  experienced 
what  it  is  to  be  shy  and  uneasy  in  company ;  to  feel  that 
you  are  expected  to  talk,  and  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
when  you  do  say  something,  to  be  startled  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice ;  to  stand,  or  walk,  or  sit,  and  imagine  that  every- 
body is  watching  you ;  to  be  introduced  to  strangers,  and  be 
9B  awkward  as  if  both  spoke  different  languages,  and  were 
onable  to  exchange  a  single  thought.  Here,  in  the  coun- 
try,  you  experience  nothing  of  all  this." 

^<  Indeed,  Miss  Blessing,''  Joseph  replied,  '^  it  is  just  the 
nme  to  us — to  me — as  city  society  is  to  you." 

'^  How  glad  I  am  I  "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands. 
**  It  is  very  selfish  in  me  to  say  it,  but  I  can't  help  being  sincere 
towards  the  Sincere.  I  shall  now  feel  ever  so  much  more 
freedom  in  talking  with  you,  Mr.  Asten,  since  we  have  one 
experience  in  common.  Don't  you  think,  if  we  all  knew 
each  other's  natures  truly,  we  should  be  a  great  deal  more 
It  ease, — and  consequently  happier  ?  " 

She  spoke  the  last  sentence  in  a  low,  sweet,  penetrating 
tone,  lifted  her  face  to  meet  his  gaze  a  moment,  the  eyes 
lai^  clear,  and  appealing  in  their  expression,  the  lips  part- 
ed like  those  of  a  child,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  his 
inswer,  suddenly  darted  a^^y,  cr3ring,  *'  Yes,  Anna  dear  I " 
''What  is  it^  Julia ?  "  Anna  Warriner  asked. 
**  0,  didn't  you  call  me  ?     Somebody  surely  called  some 
/nlia,  and  I'm  the  only  one,  am  I  not  ?     I've  just  arranged 
Mr.  Asten's  rosebud  so  prettily,  and  now  all  the  gentlemen 
ere  decorated.     I'm  afraid  they  think  I  take  great  liberties 
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for  a  stranger,  but  then,  jou  all  make  me  forget  that  I  aio 
Mtrange.     Why  is  it  that  everybody  is  so  good  to  me  ?  " 

She  turned  her  face  upon  the  others  with  a  radiant  ex- 
pression. Then  there  were  earnest  protestations  &om  the 
young  men,  nnd  a  few  impulsive  hugs  from  the  girls,  whidi 
latter  Miss  Blessing  returned  with  kisses. 

Elwood  Withers  sat  beside  Lucy  Henderson,  on  the  steps  of 
the  portico.  *'  Why,  we  owe  it  to  you  that  we're  here  to-night^ 
Miss  Blessing  ! "  he  exclaimed.  ^'  We  don't  come  together 
half  often  enough  as  it  is ;  and  what  better  oould  we  do  than 
meet  again,  somewhere  else,  while  you  are  in  the  country?" 

^  O,  how  delightful  I  how  kind !  '*  she  cried.  "  And  while 
the  lovely  moonlight  lasts !  Shall  I  really  have  another 
evening  like  this  ?  " 

The  proposition  was  heartily  seconded,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty was,  how  to  choose  between  the  three  or  four  inyita> 
tions  which  were  at  once  proffered.  There  was  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  to  accept  all,  in  turn,  and  the  young  people 
pledged  themselves  to  attend.  The  new  element  which  they 
had  dreaded  in  advance,  as  a  restraint,  had  shown  itself  to 
be  the  reverse :  they  had  never  been  so  free,  so  cheerfully 
excited.  Miss  Blessing's  unconscious  ease  of  manner,  her 
grace  and  sweetness,  her  quick,  bright  sympathy  with  coun- 
try ways,  had  so  warmed  and  fused  them,  that  they  lost  die 
remembrance  of  their  stubborn  selves  and  yielded  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  hour.  Their  manners,  moreover,  were 
greatly  improved,  simply  by  their  forgetting  that  they  wen 
expected  to  have  any. 

Joseph  was  one  of  the  happiest  sharers  in  this  ciuui^Vi 
He  eagerly  gave  his  word  to  be  present  at  the  entertainmaiti 
to  come  :  his  heart  beat  with  deUght  at  the  prospect  of  other 
luch  eveniugs.     The  suspicion  of  a  tenderer  feeling  towards 
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Tjooj  Hendenon,  the  othann  of  Mias  Bleesiiig's  winniiig 
finankaera,  took  equal  posseasioii  of  Mb  thoughta ;  and  not 
until  he  had  said  good  night  did  he  think  of  his  oompanion 
on  the  homeward  road.  Bat  Elwood  Withers  had  already 
left,  carvTing  Lucy  Henderson  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

**  Is  it  ten  o'clock,  do  you  think  ?  **  Joseph  asked  of  one 
of  the  young  men,  as  they  rode  out  of  the  gate. 

The  other  answered  with  a  chuckle:  *^  TenP  It's  ni^^ier 
morning  than  evening ! " 

The  imp  on  the  crupper  struck  his  claws  deep  into  Joseph's 
Bides.  He  urged  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  crossed  the  long 
rise  in  the  road  and  dashed  along  the  valley-level,  with  the 
cool,  dewy  night  air  whistling  in  his  locks.  After  entering 
the  lane  leading  upward  to  his  home,  he  dropped  the  reins 
and  allowed  the  panting  horse  to  choose  his  own  gait.  A 
light,  sparkling  through  the  locust-trees,  pierced  him  with  the 
sting  of  an  unwelcome  external  conscience,  in  which  he  had 
no  part,  yet  which  he  could  not  escape. 

Kachel  Miller  looked  wearily  up  from  her  knitting  as  he 
entered  the  room.  She  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  smile,  but 
the  expression  of  her  face  suggested  imminent  tears. 

^  Aunt,  why  did  you  wait  ? ''  said  he,  speaking  rapidly. 
**  I  forgot  to  look  at  my  watch,  and  I  really  thought  it  was 
no  more  than  ten — " 

He  paused,  seeing  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  She  was 
looking  at  the  tall  old-fashioned  clock.  The  hand  pointed 
to  half-past  twelve,  and  eveiy  cluck  of  the  ponderous  pen- 
dulum said,  distinctly,  *^  Late !  late  !  late  1 " 

He  lighted  a  candle  in  silence,  said,  '^  Good  night,  Aunt  I  ** 
and  went  up  to  his  room. 

**  €k>od  night,  Joseph !  "  she  solemnly  responded,  and  a 
deep,  hollow  sigh  reached  his  ear  before  the  door  was  (dosed 
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1HB  FULOB  AXD  FKOFUi 

JosKPH  AsTBir'fi  nature  was  shy  and  senaitiTey  but  not 
merely  from  a  habit  of  introrersion.  He  saw  no  deeper  into 
himself  in  fiEust^  than  his  moods  and  sensations,  and  thus 
quite  failed  to  recognize  what  it  was  that  kept  him  apart 
from  the  society  in  which  he  should  have  freely  moved.  He 
felt  the  difference  of  others,  and  constantly  probed  the  pain 
and  embarrassment  it  gave  him,  but  the  sources  wherefrom 
it  grew  were  the  last  which  he  would  have  guessed. 

A  boy's  life  may  be  weakened  for  growth,  in  all  its  fibro^ 
by  the  watchfulness  of  a  too  anxious  love,  and  the  guidance 
of  a  too  exquisitely  nurtured  conscience.  He  may  be  m> 
trained  in  the  habits  of  goodness,  and  purity,  and  duty,  that 
every  contact  with  the  world  is  like  an  abrasion  u|>on  the 
delicate  surface  of  his  soul.  Every  wind  visits  him  too 
roughly,  and  he  shrinks  from  the  encounters  which  brace 
true  manliness,  and  strengthen  it  for  the  exercise  of  good. 

The  rigid  piety  of  Joseph's  mother  was  warmed  and 
softened  by  her  tenderness  towards  him,  and  he  never  felt  it 
as  a  yoke.  His  nature  instinctively  took  the  imprint  of 
hers,  and  she  was  happy  in  seeing  so  clear  a  reflection  of 
herself  in  his  innocent  young  heart.  She  piolonged  his 
childhood,  perhaps  without  intending  it,  into  the  years  when 
the  unrest  of  approaching  manhood  should  have  led  him  to 
severer  studies  and  lustier  sports.  Her  death  transferred 
his  guardian  sliip   to  other  hands,  but  did  not  ohaDge  iti 
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ciharaoter.  Her  sister  Bachel  was  equally  good  and  oon- 
■dentioiiB,  possibly  witli  an  equal  capacity  for  tcndemesSj 
brat  her  barren  life  had  restrained  the  habit  of  its  expression. 
Joseph  could  not  but  confess  that  she  was  guided  by  the 
strictest  sense  of  duty,  but  she  seemed  to  him  cold,  serere, 
unsympathetic.  There  were  times  when  the  alternative 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  of  either  allowing  her  absolute 
oontrol  of  all  his  actions,  or  wounding  her  to  the  heart  by  as- 
aerting  a  moderate  amount  of  independence. 

He  was  called  fortunate,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
consciously  to  feel  his  fortune.  The  two  himdred  acres  of 
the  feffm,  stretching  back  over  the  softly  swelling  hills  which 
enclosed  the  valley  on  the  east,  were  as  excellent  soil  as  the 
neighborhood  knew;  the  stock  was  plentiful;  the  house, 
bam,  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  place  were  in  the  best 
order,  and  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  all.  The  work  of  his 
own  hands  was  not  needed,  but  it  was  a  mechanical  exhaus. 
tion  of  time, — an  enforced  occupation  of  body  and  mind, 
which  he  followed  in  the  vague  hope  that  some  richer  de 
velopment  of  life  might  come  afterwards.  But  there  wertd 
times  when  the  fields  looked  vei*y  dreary, — when  the  trees, 
rooted  in  their  places,  and  growing  under  conditions  which 
they  were  powerless  to  choose  or  change,  were  but  tiresome 
types  of  himself, — when  even  the  beckoning  heights  far  down 
the  valley  fkiled  to  touch  his  fancy  with  the  hint  of  a 
broader  world.  Duty  said  to  him,  ^'  You  must  be  perfectly 
contented  in  your  place  ! "  but  there  was  the  miserable,  un- 
grateful, inexplicable  fact  of  discontent. 

Furthermore,  he  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  certain 
tastes  which  he  possessed  were  so  many  weaknesses — ^if  no^ 
indeed,  matters  of  reproach — ^in  the  eyeii  of  his  neighbors. 
£he  delight  and  the  torture  of  finer  nerves — an  inability  to 
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oae  ooATse  and  atrong  phrases,  and  a  shrinking  firom.  all  dia 
play  of  rude  manners — were  peculiarities  which  he  oould  not 
OTercomey  and  must  endeavor  to  conoeaL  There  were  men 
of  itardy  intelligence  in  the  community ;  but  none  of  refined 
culture,  through  whom  he  might  have  measured  and  under- 
stood himself;  and  the  very  qualities,  therefore,  wliicfa 
should  have  been  his  pride,  gave  him  only  a  sense  of  shame. 

Two  memories  haunted  him,  after  the  evening  at  Warri- 
ner's ;  and,  though  so  different,  they  were  not  to  be  diaoon- 
nected.    No  two  girls  could  be  more  unlike  than  Tjoxj 
Henderson  and  Miss  Julia  Blessing;  he  had  known  one  for 
years,  and  the  other  was  the  partial  acquaintance  of  an  even- 
ing; yet  the  image  of  either  one  was  swiftly  fbllowed  by 
that  of  the  other.     When  he  thought  of  Lucy's  eyes,  MiaB 
Julia's  hand  stole  over  his  shoidder ;  when  he  recalled  the 
glossy  ringlets  of  the  latter,  he  saw,  beside  them,  the  fidntly 
flushed  cheek  and  the  pure,  sweet  mouth  which  had  awa- 
kened in  him  his  first  daring  desire. 

Phantoms  as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  have  taken  equal 
possession  of  the  house,  the  garden,  and  the  fields.  While 
Lucy  sat  quietly  by  the  window,  Miss  Julia  skipped  lightly 
along  the  adjoining  hall.  One  lifted  a  fallen  rose-brandi  on 
the  lawn,  the  other  snatched  the  reddest  blossom  from  il 
One  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  old  hendock-tree,  the 
other  fluttered  in  and  out  among  the  clumps  of  shrubbery ; 
but  the  lonely  green  was  wonderftdly  brightened  by  these 
visions  of  pink  and  white,  and  Joseph  enjoyed  the  fiincy 
without  troubling  himself  to  think  what  it  meant. 

The  house  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  knoll,  nepjr  the  head 
of  a  side-valley  sunk  like  a  dimple  among  the  hills  which  en* 
dosed  the  river-meadows,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  its  massive  wallfl 
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were  faced  with  checkered  bricks,  alternately  red  and  blabk, 
to  which  the  ivy  clung  with  tenacious  feet  wherever  it  was 
allowed  to  run.  The  gables  terminated  in  broad  double 
cfaimneysy  between  which  a  railed  walk,  intended  for  a  look- 
out, biit  rarely  used  for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  rested  on 
the  peak  of  the  roof.  A  low  portico  paved  with  stone  ex- 
tended along  the  front,  which  was  further  shaded  by  two 
eaormous  sycamore-trees  as  old  as  the  house  itself.  The 
evergreens  and  ornamental  shrubs  which  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  little  lawn  denoted  the  taste  of  a  later  gener^ 
ation.  To  the  east,  an  open  turiy  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  superb  weeping- willow,  divided  the  house 
from  the  great  stone  bam  with  its  flanking  cribs  and  ^^  over- 
shoots ; "  on  the  opposite  side  lay  the  sunny  garden,  with 
gnarled  grape-vines  clambering  along  its  walls,  and  a  double 
row  of  tall  old  box-bushes,  each  grown  into  a  single  solid 
mafls,  stretching  down  the  centre. 

The  fields  belonging  to  the  property,  softly  rising  and 
following  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  limited  the  landscape 
on  three  sides ;  but  on  the  south  there  was  a  fsdr  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  larger  stream,  with  its  herd-speckled  meadows, 
glimpses  of  water  between  the  flinging  trees,  and  farm-houses 
sheltered  among  the  knees  of  the  farther  hills.  It  was  a  re- 
gion of  peace  and  repose  and  quiet,  drowsy  beauty,  and 
there  were  few  farms  which  were  not  the  ancestral  homes  of 
the  families  who  held  them.  The  people  were  satisfied,  for 
they  lived  upon  a  bountiful  soil ;  and  if  but  few  were  notably 
rich,  still  fewer  were  absolutely  poor.  They  had  a  sluggish 
sense  of  content,  a  half-conscious  feeling  that  their  lines 
were  cast  in  pleasant  places ;  they  were  orderly,  moral,  and 
generally  honest,  and  their  own  types  were  so  constantly  t^ 

produced  and  fixed,  both  by  intermarriage  and  intercourse, 
2 
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tliafc  any  Tariation  therein  was  a  thing  to  be  aappreaaed  il 
possible.  Any  sign  of  an  unusual  taste,  or  a  different  view 
of  life,  excited  their  suspicion,  and  the  most  of  them  wen 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  independent  thongibi  on 
moral  and  social  questions,  and  ^*  free-thinking  ^  in  the  reli- 
gious significance  which  they  attached  to  the  word.  Politi- 
cal excitements,  it  is  true,  sometimes  swept  over  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  in  a  mitigated  form ;  and  the  disouasioiis  inrhich 
then  took  place  between  neighbors  of  opposite  faith  were 
generally  repetitions  of  the  arguments  furnished  by  their  le 
spectiye  county  papers. 

To  one  whose  twofold  nature  conformed  to  the  oommoii 
mould, — ^into  whom,  before  his  birth,  no  mysterious  ele 
ment  had  been  infused,  to  be  the  basis  of  new  sensations, 
desires,  and  powers, — the  region  was  a  paradise  of  peaoefu] 
days.  Even  as  a  boy  the  probable  map  of  his  life  was 
drawn :  he  could  behold  himself  as  young  man,  as  husband, 
father,  and  comfortable  old  man,  by  simply  looking  upon 
these  various  stages  in  others. 

If,  however,  his  senses  were  not  sluggish,  but  keen ;  if 
his  nature  reached  beyond  the  ordinary  necessitieB,  and 
hungered  for  the  taste  of  higher  things;  if  he  longed  to 
share  in  that  life  of  the  world,  the  least  part  of  which  was 
known  to  his  native  community ;  if,  not  content  to  accept 
the  mechanical  &ith  of  passive  minds,  he  dai^  to  repeat 
the  long  struggle  of  the  human  race  in  his  own  spiritual  and 
mental  growth ;  then, — ^why,  then,  the  region  was  noi  s 
paradise  of  peaceful  days. 

Jiachel  Miller,  now  that  the  dangerous  evening  was  over, 
was  shrewd  enough  to  resume  her  habitual  manner  towards 
her  nephew.  Her  curiosity  to  know  what  had  been  done, 
and  how  Joseph  hai  been  affected  by  the  merry- 
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rendered  ber  careful  not  to  frighten  him  from  the  subject  b} 
wamingB  or  reproaches.  He  was  frank  and  communicative, 
and  Kachel  found,  to  her  surpnse,  that  the  evening  at  War- 
riner's  was  much,  and  not  wholly  unpleasantly,  in  her 
tlioaghts  during  her  knitting-hours.  The  farm-work  was 
briskly  forwarded ;  Joseph  was  active  in  the  field,  and  deci- 
dedly brighter  in  the  house ;  and  when  he  announced  the 
new  engagement,  with  an  air  which  hinted  that  his  attend- 
ance was  a  matter  of  course,  she  was  only  able  to  say : — 

^  Tm  very  much  mistaken  if  thcU'^a  the  end.  Qet  agoing 
once,  and  there's  no  telling  where  you'll  fetch  up.  I  sup- 
pose that  town's  girl  won't  stay  much  longer, — ^the  form- 
work  of  the  neighborhood  couldn't  stand  it, — and  so  she 
means  to  have  all  she  can  while  her  visit  lasts." 

"Indeed,  Aunt,"  Joseph  protested,  "Elwood  Withers 
first  proposed  it,  and  the  others  all  agreed." 

**  And  ready  enough  they  were,  Fll  be  bound." 

**  Yes,  they  were,"  Joseph  replied,  with  a  little  more  firm, 
ness  than  usuaL  **  All  of  them.  And  there  was  no  ro' 
spectable  family  in  the  neighborhood  that  wasn't  repre- 
sented." 

Rachel  made  an  efibrt  and  kept  silence.  The  innovation 
might  be  temporary,  and  in  that  case  it  were  prudent  to 
take  no  further  notice ;  or  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  the  ways  of  the  young  people,  and  if  so,  she 
needed  further  knowledge  in  order  to  work  successfully 
against  it  in  Joseph's  case. 

She  little  suspected  how  swiftly  and  closely  the  question 
would  be  brought  to  her  own  door. 

A  week  afterwards  the  second  of  the  evening  parties  was 
held,  and  was  even  more  successful  than  the  first.  Every- 
body was  there,  bringing  a  cheeifiil  memory  of  the  former 
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oocasioH)  and  Miss  Julia  Blessing,  no  longer  dreaded  as  iB 
unknown  scrutinizing  element,  was  again  the  life  and  aoid 
of  the  company.  It  was  astonishing  how  oorrectlj  she  re- 
tained the  names  and  characteristics  of  all  those  whom  ibe 
had  already  met,  and  how  intelligently  she  seemed  to  eiyoy 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  remarked  tiiat  her 
dress  was  studiously  simple,  as  if  to  conform  to  country 
ways,  yet  the  airy,  graceful  freedom  of  her  wnmnfty  gave  it  a 
character  of  elegance  which  sufficiently  distinguished  her 
from  the  other  girls. 

Joseph  felt  that  she  looked  to  him,  as  by  an  fTm/ywnt 
natural  instinct,  for  a  more  delicate  and  intimate  recogni- 
tion than  she  expected  to  find  elsewhere.  Fragments  of 
sentences,  parenthetical  expressions,  dropped  in  her  lively 
talk,  were  always  followed  by  a  quick  glance  which  said  to 
him :  "  We  have  one  feeling  in  common ;  I  know  that  you 
understand  me."  He  was  feuscinated,  but  the  experience 
was  so  new  that  it  was  rather  bewildering.  He  was  drawn 
to  catch  her  seemingly  random  looks, — to  wait  for  fhem, 
vid  then  shrink  timidly  when  they  came,  feeling  all  the 
while  the  desire  to  be  in  the  quiet  comer,  outside  the  meny 
circle  of  talkers,  where  sat  Lucy  Henderson. 

When,  at  last,  a  change  in  the  diversions  of  the  evening 
brought  him  to  Lucy^s  side,  she  seemed  to  him  grave  and 
preoccupied.  Her  words  lacked  the  pleasant  directness  and 
self-possession  which  had  made  her  society  so  comfortable  to 
liim.  She  no  longer  turned  her  full  face  towards  him  while 
speaking,  and  he  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  wandering  orer 
the  company  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  she  were  try- 
ing to  listen  with  them.  It  seemed  to  him,  also,  that  £1* 
wood  Withers,  who  was  restlessly  moving  about  the  roonii 
was  watching  some  one,  or  waiting  for  something* 
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**  I  have  it  I  '^  suddenlj  cried  Miss  Blessmg,  floating  to- 
wards Joseph  and  Lucy ;  ^  it  sliall  be  you,  Mr.  Asten  I " 

**  Yes,'^  echoed  Anna  Warriner,  following ;  *^  if  it  oonld 
be,  how  delightful  I  " 

**  Hush,  Anna  dear !  Let  tui  keep  the  matter  seoretl  ** 
whispered  Miss  Blessing,  assuming  a  mysteriooB  air ;  ^^  we 
will  slip  away  and  constdt ;  and,  of  course,  Lucy  must  come 
with  u&'' 

'^  Now,''  she  resumed,  when  the  four  found  themselvea 
alone  in  the  old-fashioned  dining-room,  ^  we  must^  first  of 
all,  explain  everything  to  Mr.  Asten  The  question  is, 
where  We  shall  meet,  next  week.  MoNaughtons  are  build- 
ing an  addition  (I  belieye  you  call  it)  to  their  barn,  and  a 
child  has  the  measles  at  another  place,  and  something  else  is 
wrong  so.aewhere  else.  We  cannot  interfere  with  the 
course  of  nature;  but  neitlier  should  we  give  up  these 
charming  evenings  without  making  an  effort  to  continue 
them.     Our  sole  hope  and  reliance  is  on  you,  Mr.  Asten.'' 

She  pronounced  the  words  with  a  mock  solemnity,  clasp* 
ing  her  hands,  and  looking  into  his  face  with  bright,  eager, 
laughing  eyes. 

^^  If  it  depended  on  myself — "  Joseph  began. 

^  O,  I  know  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Asten !  "  she  exclaimed ; 
''and  really,  it's  unpardonable  in  me  to  propose  such  a  thing. 
But  isn't  it  possible — just  possible-— that  Miss  Miller  might 
bo  persuaded  by  us  ?  " 

**  Julia  dear  I "  cried  Anna  Warriner,  •*  I  believe  there's 
nothing  you'd  be  afi:aid  to  undertake." 

Joseph  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  He  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  coloring  slightly,  and  ready  to  turn  pale  the 
next  moment,  as  he  endeavored  to  imagine  how  his  aunt 
would  receive  such  an  astounding  proposition. 
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''Tlisre  ii  no  reaaon  vthj  she  ahoiiild  be  Mked,**  add 
Lucy.    ^  It  would  be  a  great  aanoyanoe  to  her.** 


^'Indeed?''  said  Miss  Bleasmg;  ''thea  I  shonld  be  » 
worry  I  Bat  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  your  lovely  plaoe  the 
other  day  as  we  were  driying  up  the  valley.  It  was  a  per- 
fect picture, — and  I  have  such  a  desire  to  see  it  nearer  I  " 

^  Why  will  you  not  come,  then  ? ''  Joseph  eagerly  asked. 
Lucy's  words  seemed  to  him  blunt  and  unMendly,  althou|^ 
he  knew  they  had  been  intended  for  his  ielie£ 

**It  would  be  a  great  pleasure;  yet,  if  I  thou^t  your 
aunt  would  be  annoyed — " 

^  I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance^" 
said  Joseph,  with  a  reproachful  side^lance  at  Lucy. 

Miss  Blessing  noticed  the  glance.  ^^  Zam  more  sure,**  she 
said,  playfully,  *'*  that  she  will  be  very  much  amused  at  my 
ignorance  and  inexperience.  And  I  don't  believe  Lucy 
meant  to  frighten  me.  As  for  the  party,  we  won't  think  of 
that  now ;  but  you  will  go  with  us,  Lucy,  won't  you, — wiA 
Anna  and  myself,  to  make  a  neighborly  afternoon  call?  " 

Lucy  felt  obliged  to  accede  to  a  request  so  amiably  made, 
after  her  apparent  rudeness.  Yet  she  could  not  force  he^ 
self  to  affect  a  hearty  acquiescence,  and  Joseph  thou|^t  her 
singularly  cold. 

He  did  not  doubt  but  that  Miss  Blessing,  whose  warm, 
impulsive  nature  seemed  to  him  veiy  much  what  his  own 
might  be  if  he  dared  to  show  it,  would  fulfil  her  promise. 
Neither  did  he  doubt  that  so  much  innocence  and  sweetness 
as  she  possessed  would  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
his  aunt ;  but  he  judged  it  best  not  to  inform  the  latter  id 
a  e  possible  visit. 
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OHAFTER  lY. 

mSB  BLB8SINO  OALLB  ON  RACHBL  XUXJEB. 

Ox  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  Bachel  Miller  sai 
■t  the  front  window  of  the  sittiug-room,  and  arranged  her 
light  ta^k  of  sewing  and  darning,  with  a  feeling  of  unusual 
comfort.     The  household  work  of  the  week  was  over;  the 
weather  was  fine  and  warm,  with  a  brisk  drying  breeze  for 
the  hay  on  the  hill-field,  the  last  load  of  which  Joseph  ex- 
pected to  have  in  the  bam  before  his  five  o'clock  supper  was 
ready.     As  she  looked  down  the  valley,  she  noticed  that  the 
mowers  were  still  swingiog  their  way  through  Hunter's 
grass,  and  that  Cunningham's  com  sorely  needed  working. 
There  was  a  different  state  of  things  on  the  Asten  place. 
Everything  was  done,  and  well  done,  up  to  the  front  of  the 
Mason.     The  weather  had  been  fortunate,  it  was  true ;  but 
Joseph  had  urged  on  the  work  with  a  difierent  spirit.     It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  had  taken  a  new  interest  in  the  farm ; 
be  was  here  and  there,  even  inspecting  with  his  own  eyes 
tiie  minor  duties  which  had  been  formerly  intrusted  to  his 
man  Dennis.     How  could  she  ki\ow  that  this  activity  was 
ihe  only  outlet  for  a  restless  heart  ? 

If  any  evil  should  come  of  his  social  recreation,  she  had 
done  her  duty ;  but  no  evil  seemed  likely.  She  had  always 
separated  his  legal  from  his  moi*al  independence ;  there  was 
no  enactment  establishing  the  period  when  the  latter  com- 
menced, and  it  could  not  be  made  manifest  by  documents, 
Kke  the  former.     She  would  have  admitted^  certainly,  that 
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bar  gnardiaiiBhip  mnflt  oease  st  some  time,  bat  Hie  tbam^ 
of  inftking  preparation  for  that  time  had  never  entered  Imk 
head*  She  only  understood  conditions,  not  the  adaptation 
of  oharaoters  to  them.  Ooing  back  over  her  own  life,  she 
oonld  recall  but  little  difference  between  the  gprl  of  eigh- 
teen and  the  woman  of  thirty.  There  was  the  same  pkoe 
in  her  home,  the  same  duties,  the  same  subjection  to  the 
will  of  her  parents — no  exercise  of  independence  or  sel^ 
reliance  anjwLere,  and  no  growth  of  those  TirtaeB  bejond 
what  a  passive  maturity  brought  with  it. 

Even  now  she  thought  very  little  about  any  question  of 
life  in  connection  with  Joseph.     Her  parents  had  trained 
her  in  the  discipline  of  a  rigid  sect^  and  she  oould  not  dis- 
sociate the  idea  of  morality  from  that  of  solemn  renun 
ciation.     She  could  not  say  that  social  pleasures  were  posi- 
tively wrong,  but  they  always  seemed  to  her  to  be  enjoyed 
on  the  outside  of  an  open  door  labelled   ^Temptation;" 
and  who  could  tell  what  lay  beyond  ?     Some  very  good  peo- 
ple, she  knew,  were  fond  of  company,  and  made  merry  in  an 
innocent  fashion;  they  were  of  mature  years  and  settled 
characters,  and  Joseph  was  only  a  boy.     The  danger,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  immineut :  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
his  attention  to  duty,  and  a  chance  so  easily  escaped  was  a 
comfortable  guaranty  for  the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mood  (we  can  hardly  say  train  of 
thought),  she  detected  the  top  of  a  carriage  through  the 
bushes  fringing  the  lane.  The  vehicle  presently  came  into 
view:  Anna  Warriner  was  driving,  and  there  were  two 
other  ladies  on  the  back  seat.  As  they  drew  up  at  the 
hitching-post  on  the  green,  she  recognized  Lucy  Henderson 
getting  out ;  but  the  airy  creature  who  sprang  after  her, — 
the  girl  with  dark,  falling  ringlets, — could  it  bo  the  strangei 
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town  ?  The  plain,  country-made  gingham  dreBS,  the 
■ober  linen  collar,  the  work-bag  on  her  arm — could  thej  be- 
long to  the  stjlifih  young  lady  whose  acquaintance  had 
tamed  Anna's  head  ? 

A  proper  spirit  of  hospitality  requii^  her  to  meet  ths 
▼isLtom  at  the  gate ;  so  there  was  no  time  left  for  conjec- 
ture. She  was  a  little  confused,  but  not  dissatisfied  at  the 
ehance  of  seeing  the  stranger. 

**  We  thought  we  could  come  for  an  hour  this  afternoon, 
'without  disturbing  you,"  said  Anna  Warriner.  '^Mother 
lias  loBt  your  receipt  for  pickling  cherries,  and  Bob  said  you 
were  already  through  with  the  hay-harvest;  and  so  we 
brought  Julia  along — ^this  is  Julia  Blessing." 

^  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Miss  Blessing,  timidly  extend* 
ing  her  hand,  and  slightly  dropping  her  eyeUds.  She  then 
fell  behind  Anna  and  Lucy,  and  spoke  no  more  until  thej 
were  all  seated  in  the  sitting-room. 

**  How  do  you  like  the  country  by  this  time  ?  "  Bachel  asked, 
fe  )ling  that  a  little  attention  was  necessary  to  a  new  guest. 

**  So  well  tiiat  I  think  I  shall  never  like  the  city  again,' 
Miss  Blessing  answered.  ^^  This  quiet,  peaceful  life  is  such 
a  rest;  and  I  really  never  before  knew  what  order  was,  and 
industry,  and  economy." 

She  looked  around  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  glanced  at 
the  bam  through  the  eastern  window. 

"Yes,  your  ways  in  town  are  very  different,"  Bachel 
remarked. 

*'It  seems  to  me,  naWy  that  they  are  entirely  artificial* 

[  find  myself  so  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  of  living  that 

I  should  be  embarrassed  among  you,  if  you  were  not  a]l  so 

very  kind.     But  I  am  trying  to  learn  a  little." 

**0,  we  don't  expect  too  much  of  town's-folks,"  said  Ba 
2* 
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ohely  in  a  luach  more  friendly  tone,  ^  and  we're  alwajs  gM 
to  see  them  willing  to  put  up  with  our  waja.  But  not 
manj  are.'' 

^Pleaae  don't  count  me  among  those i "  liOfli  BleBsmg  ex- 
daimed. 

^*  No,  indeed,  Miss  Bachel ! "  said  Anna  Waniner; 
'^  jou'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  Julia  gets  along  with 
everything— don't  she,  Lucy?" 

"  Yes,  she's  very  quick,"  Lucy  Henderson  replied. 

Miss  Blessing  cast  down  her  eyes,  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head. 

Rachel  Miller  asked  some  questions  whidi  opened  the 
sluices  of  MiBS  Warriner's  gossip-— and  she  had  a  good  store 
of  it.  The  ways  and  doings  of  various  individuals  were 
discussed,  and  Miss  Blessing's  occasional  remarks  showed  a 
complete  familiarity  with  them.  Her  manner  was  grave  and 
attentive,  and  Rachel  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  unob- 
trusive good  sense  in  her  views.  The  reality  was  so  differ- 
ent from  her  previously  assumed  impression,  that  she  feh 
bound  to  make  some  reparation.  Almost  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  her  manner  became  wholly  friendly  and  pleasant 

**  May  I  look  at  your  trees  and  flowers  ?  "  Miss  Blessiiig 
asked,  when  the  gossip  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 

They  all  arose  and  went  out  on  the  lawn.  Rose  and  wood- 
bine, phlox  and  verbena^  passed  under  review,  and  then  the 
long,  rounded  walls  of  box  attracted  Miss  Blessing's  eye. 
This  was  a  feature  of  the  place  in  which  Rachel  Miller  felt 
considerable  pride,  and  she  led  the  way  through  the  gardeu 
gate.     Anna  Warriner,  however,  paused,  and  said : — 

^  Lucy,  let  us  go  down  to  the  spring-house.  We  can  got 
back  again  before  Julia  haH  half  finished  her  raptorea" 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment.     She  looked  at  Miss  Blessingi 
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wlio  laughed  and  said,  "  O,  don't  mind  me  f  as  die  took  bar 
plaoe  at  Rachers  side. 

The  avenue  of  box  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  garden, 
wliich  sloped  gently  to  the  south.  At  the  bottom  the  green 
walls  curved  outward,  forming  three  fourths  of  a  drole,  spa^ 
dons  enough  to  contain  several  seats.  There  was  a  delightful 
view  of  the  valle  j  through  the  opening. 

*^  The  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Bless- 
ing, taking  one  of  the  rustic  chairs.  ^  How  pleasant  it  must 
be,  when  you  have  all  your  neighbors  here  together  I " 

Bachel  Miller  was  a  little  startled ;  but  before  she  could 
reply,  Miss  Blessing  continued : — 

^  There  is  such  a  difierenoe  between  a  company  of  young 
people  here  in  the  country,  and  what  is  called  ^a  party '  in 
the  city.  There  it  is  all  dress  and  flirtation  and  vanity,  but 
here  it  is  only  neighborly  visiting  ou  a  larger  scale.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  quiet  company  of  all  your  folks  so  much  the  more, 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  so  veiy  innocent.  Indeed,  I  don't 
see  how  anybody  could  be  led  into  harmful  ways  here.'' 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Bachel :  ^^  we  must  learn  to  mistrust 
oui  own  hearts." 

*^  You  are  right !  The  best  are  weak — of  themselves ;  but 
there  is  more  safety  where  all  have  been  brought  up  unac- 
qxudnted  with  temptation.  Now,  you  will  perhaps  wonder 
at  me  when  I  say  that  I  could  trust  the  young  men — for 
instance,  Mr.  Asten,  your  nephew — as  if  they  were  my 
brothers.  That  is,  I  feel  a  positive  certainty  of  their  excellent 
character.  What  they  say  they  mean :  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
dty.  It  is  delightfal  to  see  them  all  together,  like  members 
of  one  fieuDaily.  You  must  enjoy  it,  I  should  think,  when  they 
meet  here." 

Bachel  Miller's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  there  was  both  • 
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puzzled  and  a  searching  expression  in  the  look  sho  gave  Ujb 
Blessing.  The  latter,  with  an  air  of  almost  infantine  aimptt- 
city,  her  lips  slightlj  parted,  accepted  the  scrutinj  wiili  a 
quiet  cheerfulness  which  seemed  the  perfection  of  candor. 

**  The  truth  is,''  said  Rachel,  slowly,  ^'  this  is  a  new  thing. 
I  hope  the  merry-makings  are  as  innocent  as  you  think ;  bul 
Vm  afraid  they  unsettle  the  jroung  people,  after  alL** 

**Do  you,  really?''  exclaimed  Miss  Blessing.  **'Wliat 
have  you  seen  in  them  which  leads  you  to  tiiink  so?  But 
no— never  mind  my  question ;  you  may  have  reasons  whidi 
I  have  no  right  to  ask.  Now,  I  remember  Mr.  Asten  tiling 
Anna  and  Lucy  and  myself^  how  much  he  should  like  to 
invite  his  friends  here,  if  it  were  not  for  a  duty  which  pre^ 
vented  it;  and  a  duty,  he  said,  was  more  important  to  him 
than  a  pleasure." 

^'  Did  Joseph  say  that  ?  "  Rachel  exclaimed. 

"  O,  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  told  it,"  said  Miss  Bless- 
ing,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing  in  confusion :  **  in 
that  case,  joZmm  don't  say  anything  about  it  1  Perhaps  it  was 
a  duty  towards  you,  for  he  told  me  that  he  looked  upon  yoa 
as  a  second  mother." 

Rachel's  eves  softened,  and  it  was  a  little  while  before  die 
spoke.  *^  Fve  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him,"  she  £sdtered  ak 
last,  *^  but  it  sometimes  seems  an  unthankful  business,  and  I 
can't  always  tell  how  he  takes  it.  And  so  he  wanted  to  have 
a  company  here  ?  " 

'^  I  am  so  sorry  I  said  it ! "  cried  Miss  Blessing.  ^  I  nevor 
tliou^t  you  were  opposed  to  company,  on  principle.  Misi 
Chaffinch,  the  minister's  daughter,  you  know,  was  there  the 
last  time ;  and,  really,  if  you  could  see  it —  But  it  is  pre' 
■omptuous  in  me  to  say  anything.  Indeed,  I  am  not  a  fiur 
judge,  because  these  little  gatherings  have  enabled  me  to  make 
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moih  pleasant  aoqnaintances.  And  the  young  men  tell  mt 
that  they  work  all  the  better  after  them.'' 
*^  It's  only  on  hU  accotmty"  said  Bachel. 
**  Nay,  Vm  sure  that  the  last  thing  Mr.  Asten  vonld  wiab 
wonld  be  jrour  giving  up  a  principle  for  his  sake  !  I  know, 
firom  his  face,  that  his  own  character  is  founded  on  principle. 
And,  besides,  here  in  the  country,  you  don't  keep  count  ol 
hospitality,  as  they  do  in  the  city,  and  feel  obliged  to  return 
^8  much  as  you  receiTe.  So,  if  you  will  try  to  forget  what 
I  have  said — ^ 

Bachel  interrupted  her.  *^  I  meant  something  difforent. 
Joseph  knows  why  I  objected  to  parties.  He  must  not  feel 
under  obligations  which  I  stand  in  the  way  of  his  repaying* 
If  he  tells  me  that  he  should  like  to  invite  his  friends  to  this 
place,  I  will  help  him  to  entertain  them." 

^  You  are  his  second  mother,  indeed,^'  Miss  Blessing  mur- 
mured, looking  at  her  with  a  fond  admiration.  '^  And  now 
[  can  hope  that  you  will  forgive  my  thoughtlessness.  I  should 
feel  humiliated  in  his  presence,  if  he  knew  that  I  had  repeated 
his  words.  But  he  will  not  ask  you,  and  this  is  the  end  of 
any  harm  I  may  have  done." 

"  No,"  said  Rachel,  ^*  he  will  not  ask  me ;  hat  won't  I  be 
an  offence  in  his  mind  ?  " 

^  I  can  understand  how  you  fed— only  a  woman  can  judge 
a  woman's  heart.  Would  you  think  me  too  forward  if  I 
tell  you  what  might  be  done,  this  once  ?  " 

She  stole  sofUy  up  to  Bachel  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her 
hand  gently  upon  her  arm. 

^'  Perhaps  I  am  wrong — ^but  if  you  were  first  to  suggest  to 
your  nephew  that  if  he  wished  to  make  some  return  for  the 
hospitality  of  his  neighbors, — or  put  it  in  whatever  form  you 
think  best, — ^would  not  that  remove  the '  offence '  (though  he 
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Burelj  cannot  look  at  it  in  that  light),  and  make  him  gnto 
fill  and  happy  ?  ^ 

*"  Wei V  said  Raehel,  after  a  litde  reflection,  ^  if  anything 
is  done,  that  would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any.*' 

**  And,  of  course,  you  won't  mention  me  ?  ** 

*^  There  is  no  caU  to  do  it— as  I  can  see." 

^'  Julia,  dear ! ''  cried  Anna  from  the  gate ;  ^  come  and  see 
the  ]ast  load  of  hay  hauled  into  the  bam  I  ^ 

^'  I  should  like  to  see  it,  if  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Miss 
Blessing  to  Bachel;  '^I  have  taken  quite  an  interest  id 
fanning.'* 

As  they  were  passing  the  porch,  Bachel  paused  on  the  step 
and  said  to  Anna:  '^  You'll  bide  and  get  your  suppers? " 

^'  I  don't  know,"  Anna  replied :  '^  we  didn't  mean  to;  but 
we  stayed  longer  than  we  intended — ^" 

^  Then  you  can  easUy  stay  longer  stilL" 

There  was  nothing  unfriendly  in  Bachel's  blunt  manner. 
Anna  laughed,  took  Miss  Blessing  by  the  arm,  and  started 
for  the  bam.  Lucy  Henderson  quietly  turned  and  entered 
the  house,  where,  without  any  offer  of  servioes,  she  began  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  table. 

The  two  young  ladies  took  their  stand  on  the  green,  at  a 
safe  distance,  as  the  huge  fragrant  load  approached.  Tl  e 
hay  overhung  and  concealed  the  wheels,  as  well  as  the  bind 
quarters  of  the  03cen,  and  on  the  summit  stood  Jceeph,  in  hia 
shirt-sleeves  and  leaning  on  a  pitch-fork.  He  bent  forwani 
as  he  saw  them,  answering  their  greetings  with  an  eager,  sm^ 
prised  face. 

^0,take  care,  take  care ! "  cried  Miss  Blessing, as  the losii 
entered  the  bam-door ;  but  Joseph  had  already  dropped  upoo 
his  knees  and  bent  his  shoulders.  Then  the  wagon  stood 
upon  the  bam-floor;  he  sprang  lightly  upon  a  beam,  da* 
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■oended  the  upright  ladder,  and  the  next  moment  was  Bhaking 
hands  ^th  them* 

^  We  have  kept  oar  promise,  7011  see,**  said  Miss  Bless- 


**  Have  you  been  in  the  house  yet  ?  "  Joseph  asked,  look- 
ing at  Anna, 

^  O,  for  an  hour  past,  and  we  are  going  to  take  supper 
^ih  you.'* 

**  Dennis  1 "  cried  Joseph,  turning  towards  the  bam,  "  we 
will  let  the  load  stand  to-night.** 

**  How  mi  ^h  better  a  man  looks  in  shirtsleeves  than  in  a 
dress-coat !  **  remarked  Miss  Blessing  aside  to  Anna  Warri- 
ner,  but  not  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  prevent  Joseph  from  hear* 
ing  it. 

"Why,  Julia,  you  are  perfectly  countrified!  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it !  **  Anna  replied. 

Joseph  turned  to  them  again,  with  a  bright  flush  on  his 
fikce.  He  caught  Miss  Blessing's  eyes,  full  of  admiration^ 
before  the  lids  fell  modestly  over  them. 

"  So  you've  seen  my  home,  already  ?  **  he  said,  as  they 
walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 

**^  O,  not  the  half  yet !  **  she  answered,  in  a  low,  earnest 
tone.  "  A  place  so  lovely  and  quiet  as  this  cannot  be  ap 
preciated  at  once.  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  seen  it :  what 
shall  I  do  when  I  must  go  back  to  the  hot  pavements,  and 
the  glazing  bricks,  and  the  dust,  and  the  hollow,  artificial 
life?**  She  tried  to  check  a  sigh,  but  only  partially  suo* 
oeeded ;  then,  with  a  sudden  effort,  she  laughed  lightly,  and 
added :  ^  I  wonder  if  everybody  doesn't  long  for  something 
else  ?  Now,  Anna,  here,  would  think  it  heavenly  to  dhange 
plaoes  with  me." 

^  Such  privileges  as  you  have  I  "  Anna  protested. 
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^  PiiTilegea  ?  ^  Miss  Blessing  echoed.  ^  The  priTil^^  of 
hearing  scandal,  of  being  judged  by  your  dress,  of  learning 
the  forms  and  manners,  instead  of  the  good  qualitifiB^  of 
men  and  women  ?     No  I  give  me  an  independent  lifeu" 

*^  Alone  ?  ^  suggested  Miss  Warriner. 

Joseph  looked  at  Miss  Blessing,  who  made  no  reply.  Het 
head  was  turned  aside,  and  he  could  well  understand  that 
she  must  feel  hurt  at  Anna's  indelicacy. 

In  the  house  Kaohel  Miller  and  Lucy  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  occupied  with  domestic  matters. .  The  former, 
however,  was  so  shaken  out  of  her  usual  calm  by  the  oon- 
▼ersation  in  the  garden,  that  in  spite  of  prudent  reaolTcs 
to  keep  quiet,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  asking  a 
question  or  two. 

^  Lucy,"  said  she,  *^  how  do  yon  find  these  evening  parties 
youVe  been  attending  ? '' 

^  They  are  lively  and  pleasant^ — at  least  every  one  sayi 


<<  Are  you  going  to  have  any  more  ? 

^  It  seems  to  be  the  wish,"  said  Lucy,  suddenly  hesitatbg, 
as  she  found  Rachers  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  her  £aoe. 

The  latter  was  silent  for  a  minute,  arranging  the  tea-ser- 
vice; but  she  presently  asked  again:  ^^Do  yon  think 
Joseph  would  like  to  invite  the  young  people  here  ?  ^ 

'^  She  has  told  you  ! "  Lucy  exclaimed,  in  unfeigned  im> 
tation.  ^'  Miss  Rachel,  don't  let  it  trouble  yon  a  moment : 
nobody  exjiects  it  of  you !  " 

Lucy  felt,  immediately,  that  her  expression  had  been  too 
frankly  positive ;  but  even  the  consciousness  thereof  did  not 
enable  her  to  comprehend  its  effect. 

Rachel  straightened  herself  a  little,  and  said  ^Indeed?'' 
(n  anything  but  an  amiable  tone.     She  went  to  the  cupboard 
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ttod  retained  before  speaking  again.  ^  I  didnH  say  anj- 
body  told  me,"  she  continued;  '^it's  likely  that  Joseph 
nu^Ht  think  of  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  people  should  ezpeo^. 
me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes.'^ 

LiQcy  was  so  astonished  that  she  could  not  immediately 
reply ;  and  the  entrance  of  Joseph  and  the  two  ladies  cut 
off  all  farther  opportunity  of  clearing  up  what  she  felt  to  be 
an  airkward  misunderstanding. 

^  I  must  help,  too !  '^  cried  Miss  Blessing,  skipping  into 
the  kitchen  after  Rachel.  ^^That  is  one  thing,  at  least, 
which  we  can  leam  in  the  city.  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for 
housekeeping,  I  should  feel  terribly  useless." 

Rachel  protested  against  her  help,  but  in  vain.  Miss 
Blessing  had  a  laugh  and  a  lively  answer  for  every  remon- 
Btranoe,  and  flitted  about  in  a  manner  which  conveyed  the 
impression  that  she  was  doing  a  great  deaL 

Joseph  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  came  down 
from' his  room  in  fresh  attire,  and  beheld  his  aunt  not  only 
so  assisted,  but  seeming  to  enjoy  it.  Lucy,  who  appeared 
to  be  ill  at  ease,  had  withdrawn  from  the  table,  and  was 
sitting  silently  beside  the  window.  B.ecalling  their  convert 
sation  a  few  evenings  before,  he  suspected  that  she  might  be 
transiently  annoyed  on  his  aunt's  account ;  she  had  less  oon^ 
fidence,  perhaps,  in  Miss  Blessing's  winning,  natural  man* 
ners.  So  Lucy's  silence  threw  no  shadow  upon  his  cheer- 
fulness :  he  had  never  felt  so  happy,  so  free,  so  delighted  to 
nflBume  the  character  of  a  host. 

After  the  first  solemnity  which  followed  the  takmg  of 
seate  at  the  table,  the  meal  proceeded  with  less  than  the 
usoal  decorum.  Joseph,  indeed,  so  far  forgot  his  duties, 
that  his  aunt  was  obliged  to  remind  him  of  them  from  time 
to  time.    Miss  Blessing  was  enthusiastic  over  the  oream 
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vad  batter  and  marmaladei  and  Eachel  Miller  foand  it  e» 
oeedingly  pleaaant  to  h&ve  her  handiwork  appreciated.  Al* 
though  she  always  did  her  best^  for  Joaeph^a  aake,  ahe 
knew  that  men  have  Terj  ignorant,  indiflerent  tastea  in  aoch 
matters. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Anna  Warriner  said:  ''We 
are  going  to  take  Lucj  on  her  way  as  far  as  the  croaa-roads ; 
so  there  will  not  be  more  than  time  to  get  home  by  son- 
set'* 

Before  the  carriage  was  ready,  howeyer,  another  Tehide 
drove  up  the  lane.  Elwood  Withers  jumped  out^  gave 
Joseph  a  hearty  grip  of  his  powerful  hand,  greeted  the 
others  rapidly,  and  then  addressed  himself  specially  to  Lucy: 
<«  I  was  going  to  a  township-meeting  at  the  Comer,''  said 
he ;  ^*but  Bob  Warriner  told  me  you  were  here  with  Anna 
10  I  thought  I  could  save  her  a  roundabout  drive  by  takir|( 
you  myself." 

^  Thank  you ;  but  I'm  sorry  you  should  go  so  far  out  of 
your  road,"  said  Lucy.  Her  fi»oe  was  pale,  and  there  was 
an  evident  constraint  in  the  smile  which  accompanied  the 
words. 

**  O,  he'd  go  twice  as  ieiT  for  company,"  Anna  Warriner 
remarked.  **  You  know  Fd  take  you,  and  welcome,  but  El- 
wood has  a  good  claim  on  you,  now." 

^I  have  no  daiany  Lucy,"  said  Elwood,  rather  dog- 
gedly. 

^  Let  us  go,  then,"  were  Lucy's  words. 

She  rose,  and  the  four  were  soon  seated  in  the  two  veh^ 
oles.  They  drove  away  in  the  low  sunshine,  one  pair  chat 
ting  and  laughing  merrily  as  long  as  they  were  witUii  hasr 
bug,  the  other  singularly  grave  and  aUenk 
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OHAFTEB  V. 

XLWOOD'B  EVJCMlAOy  AHD  JOSXPH*^ 

Fob  lialf  a  mile  Elwood  Withers  followed  the  carriage 
onntauuiig  Anna  Warriner  and  her  friend;  then,  at  the 
ofurvB  of  the  Yallej)  their  roads  parted,  and  Lacy  and  hf 
wera  alone.     The  soft  light  of  the  delidons  summer  eyening 
was  around  them;   the  air,  cooled  by  the  stream  which 
broadened  and  bickered  beside  their  way,  was  fiill  of  all 
heatthy  meadow  odors,  and  every  farm  in  the  branching 
deOs  they  passed  was  a  picture  of  tranquil  happiness.     Yet 
Lacy  had  sighed  before  she  was  aware  of  it, — a  very  &int, 
tremulous  breath,  but  it  reached  Elwood^s  sensitiye  ear. 
^  Ton  don't  seem  quite  well,  Lucy,"  he  said. 
**  Because  I  have  talked  so  little  ?  ^  she  asked. 
^  Not  just  that^  but — ^but  I  was  almost  afiradd  my  coming 
fiir  yon  was  not  welcome.     I  don't  mean — "   But  here  he 
grew  confused,  and  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

^  Lideed,  it  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said  she.  This  was 
not  an  answer  to  his  remark,  and  both  felt  that  it  was 
not. 

Elwood  struck  the  horse  with  his  whip,  then  as  suddenly 
jrew  the  reins  on  the  startled  animal.  **  Pshaw  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  that  was  almost  fierce,  '*  what^s  the  use  o' 
my  beating  about  the  bush  in  this  way  ?  " 

Lucy  caught  her  breath,  and  clenched  her  hands  under  her 
shawl  for  one  instant.  Then  she  became  calm,  and  waited  Ibf 
him  to  say  more. 
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**  Lucj! "  he  oontmued,  turning  towards  her,  "  you  liavc  f 
right  to  think  me  a  fool.  I  can  talk  to  anybody  else  more 
freely  than  to  you,  and  the  reason  is,  I  waut  to  say  more  to 
yon  than  to  any  other  woman  !  There's  no  use  in  my  bemg 
a  coward  any  longer ;  it's  a  de8j)erate  yenture  Fm  makinfe 
but  it  must  be  made.  Have  you  never  guessed  how  I  feel 
towards  you  ?  " 

**  Yea,"  she  answered,  very  quietly. 

*^  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  it?"  He  tried  to  apmk 
calmly,  but  his  breath  came  thick  and  haid,  and  the  wonb 
sounded  hoarsely. 

^  I  wiU  say  this,  Elwood,"  said  she, ''  that  because  I  saw 
your  heart,  I  have  watched  your  ways  and  studied  your 
character.  I  find  you  honest  and  manly  in  everything,  tisod 
so  tender  and  faithful  that  I  wish  I  could  return  your  ttffo^ 
tion  in  the  same  measure." 

A  gleam,  as  of  lightning,  passed  over  his  face. 

''  O,  don't  misunderstand  me ! "  she  cried,  her  calmness  for* 
saking  her,  ^^  I  esteem^  I  honor  you,  and  that  makes  it  harder 
for  me  to  seem  ungrateful,  unfeeling,— as  I  must.  Elwood, 
if  I  could,  I  would  answer  you  as  you  wish,  but  I  cannot.'' 

**If  I  wait?"  he  whispered. 

**  And  lose  your  best  years  in  a  vain  hope  !  No,  Elwood, 
my  friend, — let  me  always  call  you  so, — I  have  been  cow- 
ardly also.  I  knew  an  explanation  must  come,  and  I  shrank 
from  the  pain  I  should  feel  in  giving  you  pain.  It  is  hard ; 
and  better  for  both  of  us  that  it  should  not  be  repeated ! " 

*^  Tliere's  something  wrong  in  this  world !  "  he  exclaimed, 
afl^r  a  long  pause.  ^'  I  suppose  you  could  no  more  force 
yourself  to  love  me  than  I  could  force  myself  to  love  Anna 
Warriner  or  that  Miss  Blessing.  Then  what  put  it  into  my 
heart  to  love  you  ?     Was  it  God  or  the  Devil ! " 
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^How  can  I  help  mjrself?  Can  I  help  drawing  mj 
breath?  I>id  I  set  about  it  of  my  own  will  ?  Here  1  see 
a  Hfe  that  belongs  to  my  own  life, — as  much  a  part  of  it  as 
iny  head  or  heart ;  hat  I  can't  reach  it, — ^it  draws  away  {rove 
me,  and  nkayhe  joins  itself  to  some  one  else  forever !  O  my 
God!" 

Lucy  burst  into  such  a  violent  passion  of  weeping,  that 
Elwood  forgot  himself  in  his  trouble  for  her.  He  had  never 
witnessed  such  grief,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  his  honest 
heart  was  filled  with  self-reproach  at  having  caused  it. 

'^  Forgive  me,  Lucy !  '^  he  said,  very  tenderly  enciroling 
her  with  his  arm,  and  drawing  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  • 
^  I  spoke  rashly  and  wickedly,  in  my  disappointment.  I 
thought  only  of  myself,  and  forgot  that  I  might  hurt  yon 
by  my  words.  Tm  not  the  only  man  who  has  this  kind  of 
trouble  to  bear ;  and  perhaps  if  I  could  see  clearer — but  I 
don't  know ;  I  can  only  see  one  thing." 

She  grew  calmer  as  he  spoke.  Lifting  her  head  from  his 
shoulder,  she  took  his  hand,  and  said :  '^  You  are  a  true  and 
a  noble  man,  Elwood.  It  is  only  a  grief  to  me  that  I  can- 
not love  you  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband.  But  my 
will  is  as  powerless  as  yours." 

**  I  believe  you,  Lucy,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  It's  not 
your  fault, — but,  then,  it  isn't  mine,  either.  You  make  me 
feel  that  the  same  rule  fits  both  of  us,  leastways  so  far  as 
helping  the  matter  is  concerned.  You  needn't  tell  me  T 
ODay  find  another  woman  to  love ;  the  very  thought  of  it 
makes  me  sick  at  heart.  I'm  rougher  than  you  are,  and 
•wkward  in  my  ways — " 

**  It  is  not  that !     O,  believe  me,  it  is  not  that  I "  cried 
Lucy,  interrupting  him.    ^'  Have  you  ever  sought  for  reasons 
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to  aooount  for  voiir  feeling  toward  me  ?  Is  it  not  aoiB0tUii| 
that  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  what  I  am, — opoft  nj 
qoalities  that  diatinguish  me  from  other  women  ?  " 

*^  How  do  you  know  so  mach  ?  ^  Elwood  asked.  ^  Hafe 
joM~^**  He  commenoed,  but  did  not  finish  the  qnestioo. 
He  letoed  silently  forward,  urged  on  the  horse,  and  Lncy 
could  see  that  his  face  was  very  stem. 

^  They  say/'  she  began,  on  finding  that  he  was  not  indinri 
to  speak, — ^  they  say  that  women  have  a  natural  inatliHi 
which  helps  them  to  understand  many  things ;  and  I  think 
it  must  be  true.  Why  can  you  not  spare  me  the  demand 
for  reasons  which  I  have  not?  If  I  were  to  take  time,  and 
consider  it,  and  try  to  explain,  it  would  be  of  no  help  to  you :  it 
would  not  change  the  fact.  I  suppose  a  man  feels  humiliated 
when  this  trouble  comes  upon  him.  He  shows  his  hearty  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  claim  upon  the  woman  of  his  choice  to 
show  hers  in  return.  The  sense  of  injustice  is  worse  than 
humiliation,  Elwood.  Though  I  cannot^  cannot  do  otherwise, 
[  shall  always  have  the  feeling  that  I  have  wronged  yoo." 

*^  O  Lucy,"  he  murmured,  in  a  very  sad,  but  not  reprosdr 
ful  voice,  ^' every  word  you  say,  in  showing  me  that  I  moflt 
give  you  up,  only  makes  it  more  impossible  to  me.  And  it 
%$  just  impossible, — ^that's  the  end  of  the  matter  1  I  know 
how  people  talk  about  trials  being  sent  us  for  our  good,  and 
its  being  the  will  of  God,  and  all  that.  It's  a  trial,  that's 
true :  whether  it's  for  my  good  or  not^  I  shaU  learn  after  a 
while ;  but  I  can  find  out  Qod's  will  only  by  trying  the 
strength  of  my  own.  Don't  be  afeared,  Lucy!  Tve  no 
notion  of  saying  or  doing  aojrthing  from  this  time  on  to  dis* 
turb  you,  but  here  you  are "  (striking  his  breast  with  hii 
drached  hand),  ^^and  here  you  will  be  when  the  day  cornea^ 
as  I  feel  thai  it  must  and  shaU  come,  to  bring  us  together]'* 
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She  oonld  see  the  glow  of  his  hce  in  the  gathering  dadcj 
WB  he  tamed  towards  her  and  offered  his  hand.  How  oonld 
■he  help  taking  it?  If  some  pulse  in  her  own  betrayed  the 
thrill  of  adndring  reoognition  of  the  man's  powerful  and 
t^ftder  nature,  which  suddenly  wanned  her  oppressed  blood, 
she  did  not  fear  that  he  would  draw  courage  from  the  token. 
She  wished  to  speak,  but  found  no  words  which,  coming 
after  his,  would  not  have  seemed  either  cold  and  xmsjm^ 
ttietio^  or  too  near  the  verge  of  the  hope  which  she  would 
gladly  have  crushed. 

Elwood  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  hardly  appeared  to  be 
awaiting  an  answer.  Meanwhile  the  road  left  the  Talley, 
dimbing  the  shoulders  of  its  enclosing  hills,  where  the  moist 
meadow  fragrance  was  lefb  behind,  and  dry,  warm  breezes, 
filled  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  wheat-fields,  blew  over 
them.  It  was  but  a  mile  farther  to  the  Comer,  near  which 
LoLcy^B  parents  resided. 

**  How  came  you  three  to  go  to  Joseph's  place  this  after- 
noon?" he  asked.    '^Wasn'tita  dodge  of  Miss  Blessing's?'' 

^  She  proposed  it, — partly  in  ])lay,  I  think ;  and  when  she 
afterwards  insisted  on  our  going,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  refusing.'' 

^  O,  of  course  not,"  said  Elwood ;  **  but  tell  me  noWy 
honestly,  Lucy,  what  do  you  make  out  of  her?" 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment.  **  She  is  a  little  wilfrd  in  her 
ways,  perhaps,  but  we  mustn't  judge  too  hastUy.  We  have 
known  her  such  a  short  time.     Her  manner  is  very  amiable." 

^  1  don't  know  about  that^"  Elwood  remarked.  ^  It  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  her  dresses, — so  ruffled,  and  puckered, 
md  stuck  over  with  ribbons  and  things,  that  you  can't 
fig^y  tell  what  the  stuff  is.  I'd  like  to  be  mm 
she  has  an  eye  to  Joseph." 
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*1V>  JUm/^  Lucy  ezolaimed. 

^  Him  first  and  foremost !  He's  as  innooeiLt  as  a  jeaimU 
babj.  There  isn't  a  better  fellow  liying  than  Joeeph  Asten, 
btit  his  bringing  up  has  been  fitter  for  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He 
hasn't  had  his  eye-teeth  cat  yet^  and  it's  my  opinion  that  jAr 
has." 

^  What  do  yon  mean  by  that?  " 

^  No  harm.  Used  to  the  world,  as  much  as  anything  else. 
He  don't  know  how  to  take  people ;  he  thinks  th'  outaide 
color  rons  down  to  the  core.  So  it  does  with  him;  btit  I 
can't  see  what  that  girl  is,  under  her  pleasant  ways,  and  he 
won't  guess  that  there's  anything  else  of  her.  Between 
ourselves,  Lucy, — you  don't  like  her.  I  saw  that  when  you 
came  away,  thou^  you  were  kissing  each  other  at  tlie  time." 

^'What  a  hypocrite  I  must  bet"  cried  Lucy,  rather 
fiercely. 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Women  kiss  as  men  shake  handa  You 
don't  go  around,  saying,  'Julia  dear  1 '  like  Anna  Wamner." 

Lucy  could  not  help  laughing.  ^  There,"  she  said,  '*  that's 
enough,  Elwood!  J'd  rather  you  would  think  yourself  in 
the  right  than  to  say  anything  more  about  her  this  evening." 

She  sighed  wearily,  not  attempting  to  conceal  her  fatigue 
and  depression. 

*'  Well,  weU ! "  he  replied ;  '^  I'll  pester  you  no  more  with 
disagreeable  subjects.  There's  the  house,  now,  and  yoall 
soon  be  rid  of  me.  I  won't  tell  you,  Lucy,  that  if  you  ever 
want  for  friendly  service,  you  must  look  to  me, — ^because  Fis 
afeared  you  won't  feel  free  to  do  it ;  but  you'll  take  all  i 
can  find  to  do  without  your  asking." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  drew  up  his  hone  st 
the  gate  of  her  home,  handed  her  out,  said  ^*  Qood  ni^  i ' 
and  drove  away. 
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Such  a  singalar  restlessness  took  possession  of  Joseph. 
■Her  the  departure  of  his  guestH,  that  the  evening  quiet  of 
toe  fiurm  became  intolerable.  He  saddled  his  horse  and  sei 
oint  for  the  village,  readily  inventing  an  errand  which  ex- 
plained the  lide  to  hinuielf  as  weU  as  to  his  aunt. 

The  regular  movements  of  the  animal  did  not  banish  the 
anquiet  motions  of  hiB  mind,  but  it  relieved  him  by  giving 
them  a  wider  sweep  and  a  more  definite  form.  The  man 
who  walks  is  subject  to  the  power  of  his  AntsBus  of  a  body, 
moving  forwards  only  by  means  of  the  weight  which  holds  it 
to  the  earth.  There  is  a  clog  upon  all  his  thoughts,  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  restriction  and  impotence.  But  when  he  in 
lifted  above  the  soil,  with  the  air  under  his  foot^soles,  swiftly 
moving  without  effort,  his  mind,  a  poising  Mercury,  mounts 
on  winged  heels.  He  feels  the  liberation  of  new  and  nimble 
powers;  wider  horbsons  stretch  around  his  inward  vision; 
obstacles  are  measured  or  overlooked;  the  brute  strength 
under  him  charges  his  whole  nature  with  a  more  vigorous 
electricity. 

The  fresh,  warm,  healthy  vital  force  which  filled  Joseph's 
body  to  the  last  embranchment  of  every  nerve  and  vein—- 
the  hum  of  those  multitudinous  spirits  of  life,  which,  while 
building  their  glorious  abode,  march  as  if  in  triumphant  pro- 
cession through  its  secret  passages,  and  summon  all  the  fair- 
est phantoms  of  sense  to  their  completed  chambers — consti 
tated,  far  more  than  he  suspected,  an  element  of  his  disturb 
anoe.  This  was  the  strong  pinion  on  which  his  mind  and 
soul  hung  balanced,  above  the  close  atmosphere  which  ha 
seemed  to  ride  away  from,  as  he  rode.  The  great  joy  of  hu- 
man life  filled  and  thrilled  him ;  aU  possibilities  of  action  and 
pleasure  and  emotion  swam  befoi*e  his  sight ;  all  he  had  read 

or  heard  of  individual  careers  in  all  ages,  climates,  and  con* 
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ditions  of  the  race — dansling  piotares  of  tlio  mjrmMdBd 
earth,  to  be  won  by  whosoeyer  dared  arbitraiily  to  aeiao  the 
freedom  waiting  for  hia  grasp — ^floated  through  his  brain. 

Hitherto  a  oonaoienoe  not  bom  of  hia  own  nature, — a  Yon 
fiur  and  saintly-yiBaged  jailer  of  thought,  but  a  jailer  none 
the  less, — had  kept  strict  g^ard  over  every  outward  moTi^ 
ment  of  his  mind,  gently  touching  hope  and  desire  and  con' 
jeccure  when  they  reached  a  certain  line,  and  saying,  ^No; 
no  farther:  it  is  prohibited."  But  now,  with  one  strong, 
involuntsiy  throb,  he  found  himself  beyond  the  line^  with 
all  the  ranges  ever  trodden  by  man  stretching  forward  to 
a  limitless  horizon.  He  rose  in  his  stirrups,  threw  out  lus 
arms,  lifted  his  hoe  towards  the  sky,  and  cried,  ^  Gk>dl  laea 
what  I  am!'' 

It  was  only  a  glimpse, — ^like  that  of  a  landscape  struck  in 
golden  fire  by  lightning,  from  the  darkness.     ^^  What  is  it^'' 
he  mused,  ^  that  stands  between  me  and  this  vision  of  lih  ? 
Who  built  a  wall  of  imaginary  law  around  these  needs,  whidi 
are  in  themselves  inexorable  laws  ?    The  World,  the  Flodi, 
and  the  Devil,  they  say  in  warning.      Bri^t,  boundlea 
world,  my  home,  my  play-ground,  my  battle-field,  my  king 
dom  to  be  conquered  !     And  this  body  they  teU  me  to  de- 
spise,— ^this  perishing  house  of  day,  which  is  so  intimately 
myself  that  its  comfort  imd  delight  cheer  me  to  the  inmost 
soul :  it  is  a  dwelling  fit  for  an  angel  to  inhabit  I     Shall  not 
its  hungering  senses  all  be  fisd?     Who  shall  decide  for  me 
•—if  not  myself— -on  their  claims? — who  can  judge  for  me 
what  strength  requires  to  be  exercised,  what  pleasure  to  be 
enjoyed,  what  growth  to  be  forwarded  ?    All  around  m0| 
everywhere,  are  the  means  of  gratification, — ^I  have  but  to 
reach  forth  my  hand  and  grasp;   but  a  narrow  cell,  boiK 
ages  ago,  eucloseR  me  wherever  I  go  I " 
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Sadi  was  the  yagne  substance  of  his  thoughts.  It  urss  tht 
old  struggle  between  life- — primitiye,  untamed  life,  as  thf^ 
first  man  may  have  felt  it — and  its  many  masters :  assertioo 
and  resistance,  all  the  more  fierce  because  so  many  influenoei 
laid  their  hands  upon  its  forces.  As  he  came  back  to  his 
usual  self,  rej&eshed  by  this  temporary  escape,  Joseph  won- 
dered whether  other  men  shared  the  same  longing  and  impa- 
tieiice ,  and  this  turned  his  musings  into  another  channeL 
"Why  do  men  so  carefully  conceal  what  is  deepest  and 
strongest  in  their  natures  ?  Why  is  so  little  of  spiritual 
struggle  and  experience  ever  imparted  ?  The  convert  publicly 
admits  his  sinful  experience,  and  tries  to  explain  the  entrance 
of  grace  into  his  regenerated  nature ;  the  reformed  drunkard 
seems  to  take  a  positive  delight  in  making  his  former  condi* 
tion  degraded  and  loathsome ;  but  the  opening  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  to  the  knowledge  of  power  and  passion  and  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  world  is  kept  more  secret  than  sin.  Lo  v€ 
is  hidden  as  if  it  were  a  reproach ;  friendship  watched,  lest 
it  express  its  warmth  too  frankly;  joy  and  grief  and  doubt 
and  anxiety  repressed  as  much  as  possible.  A  great  lid  U 
shut  down  upon  the  human  race.  They  must  painfully  stoop 
and  creep,  instead  of  standing  erect  with  only  God's  heaven 
over  their  heads.  I  am  lonely,  but  I  know  not  how  to  cry 
for  companionship ;  my  words  would  not  be  understood,  or, 
if  they  were,  would  not  be  answered.  Only  one  gate  is  free 
to  me, — that  leading  to  the  love  of  woman.  There,  at  least^ 
must  be  such  an  intense,  intimate  sympathy  as  shall  make 
the  reciprocal  revelation  of  the  lives  possible ! " 
'  Full  of  this  single  certainty,  which,  the  more  he  pondered 
upon  it,  seemed  to  be  his  nearest  chance  of  help,  Joseph  rode 
slowly  homewards.  Bachel  Miller,  who  had  impatiently 
awaited  his  coming,  remarked  the  abstraction  of  his  fisiOe,  and 
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attributed  it  to  a  very  different  cause.  She  mm  thereb} 
wonderfully  strengthened  to  make  her  oommunication  ir 
regard  to  the  evening  company;  nevertheless^  the  subject 
was  so  slowly  approached  and  so  ambiguously  alluded  to^ 
that  Joseph  could  not  immediately  understand  it. 

*^  That  is  something !  That  is  a  step  1 "  he  said  to  him- 
self; then  turning  towards  her  with  a  genuine  satis£iction  id 
his  face,  added:  ^^Aunt,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never 
really  felt  until  now  that  I  am  the  owner  of  this  properly? 
It  will  be  more  of  a  home  to  me  after  I  have  received  the 
neighborhood  as  my  guests.  It  has  always  controlled  me^ 
but  now  it  must  serve  me." 

He  laughed  in  great  good-humor,  and  Rachel  Mfller  in 
her  bearU  thanked  Miss  Julia  Blessing. 
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Of  TBR  OABDKir. 


Kachbl  Milleb  was  not  a  woman  to  do  a  thing  by  halves. 
An  soon  as  the  question  was  settled,  she  gave  her  heart  and 
mind  to  the  necessary  preparations.  There  might  have  been 
a  little  surprise  in  some  quarters,  when  the  fact  became 
known  in  the  neighborhood  through  Joseph's  invitation,  bat 
no  expression  of  it  reached  the  Asten  place.  Mrs.  Warriner, 
Anna's  mother,  called  to  inquire  if  she  could  be  of  service, 
and  also  to  suggest,  indirectly,  her  plan  of  entertaining  com- 
pany. Rachel  detected  the  latter  purpose,  and  was  a  little 
more  acquiescent  than  could  have  been  justified  to  her  own 
conscience,  seeing  that  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
listening  with  much  apparent  meekness,  she  was  mentally 
occupied  with  plans  for  outdoing  Mrs.  Warriner.  Moreover, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Chaffinch  had  graciously  signified  his  willing, 
uess  tobe  present,  and  the  stamp  of  strictest  orthodoxy  was 
thus  set  upon  the  entertainment.  She  was  both  assured  and 
stimulated,  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  even  surprised  Joseph 
by  saying :  '*  If  I  was  better  acquainted  with  Miss  Blessing, 
she  might  help  me  a  good  deal  in  fixing  everything  just  as  it 
should  be.  There  are  times,  it  seems,  when  it 's  an  advan^ 
tage  to  know  something  of  the  world," 

^  Fll  ask  her  I "  Joseph  exclaimed. 

^  Tou !  And  a  mess  you'd  make  of  it^  very  likely ;  m«n 
think  they've  only  to  agree  to  invite  a  company,  and  that's 
all  I     There's  a  hundred  things  to  be  thought  of  that  women 
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miut  look  to;  you  oooldn't  eren  undarata&d  'eoL  As  tan 
Bpeakiiig  to  her, — she's  one  of  the  Mrz^^X|  aad  it  would  nertf 
do  in  the  world.** 

Joseph  said  no  more,  but  he  silently  delenuiued  to  ask 
Miss  Blessing  on  har  arrival;  there  would  still  be  tuna 
She,  with  her  wonderful  instinct,  her  power  of  aocommo- 
dating  people  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  idiicfa  she  had 
already  acquired  with  his  aunt^  would  certainly  see  at  a 
glaiioe  how  the  current  was  setting,  and  guide  it  in  the 
proper  direction. 

But,  as  the  day  drew  near,  he  grew  so  restless  and 
iineaay  that  there  seemed  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  ride 
over  to  Warriner's  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  moment's  con- 
fiarenoe  with  her,  in  advance  of  the  occasion. 

He  was  entirely  fortunate.  Anna  was  apparently  rtarj 
busy  with  household  duties,  and  after  the  first  greetings  left 
him  alone  with  Miss  Blessing.  He  had  anticipated  a  UtUe 
difficulty  in  mA^lHug  bis  message  known,  and  was  therefore 
much  relieved  when  she  said :  **  Now,  Mr.  Asten,  I  see  by 
your  face  that  you  have  something  particular  to  say.  It's 
about  to-morrow  night,  isn't  it  ?  Tou  must  let  me  help  you, 
if  I  can,  because  I  am  afraid  I  have  been,  without  exactly 
intending  it,  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  you  and  your 
aunt." 

Joseph  opened  his  heart  at  once.  All  that  he  had  meant 
to  say  came  easily  and  naturally  to  his  lips,  because  Miss 
Blessing  seemed  to  feel  and  understand  the  situation,  and 
met  him  half-way  in  her  bright^  cheerful  acquiescence. 
Almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  had  made  her  acquainted  witii 
what  had  been  said  and  done  at  home.  How  easUy  she 
solved  the  absurd  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  so  un- 
necessarily tormcDted  him  !     How  clearly,  through  her  fine 
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female  iniBtinct,  she  grasped  little  peculiarities  of  liis  auiit'a 
naliirey  wMch  he,  after  yean  of  close  companionship,  had 
fiuled  to  define  I  Miss  Rachel,  she  said,  was  both  shy  and 
inexperienced,  and  it  was  only  the  struggle  to  conceal  these 
eonsoiouB  defects  wliich  made  her  seem — ^not  unamiable, 
exactly,  but  irregular  in  her  manner.  Her  age,  and  her 
oliaracter  in  the  neighborhood,  did  not  permit  her  to  appear 
incompetent  to  any  emergency ;  it  was  a  very  natural  pride, 
and  must  be  treated  very  delicately  and  tenderly. 

Would  Joseph  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  her,  Miss 
Bleasdng?  It  was  a  great  deal  to  ask,  she  knew,  oom- 
paratiTe  stranger  as  she  was;  but  she  believed  that  a 
woman,  when  her  nature  had  not  been  distorted  by  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  had  a  natural  talent  for  smoothing  dif- 
ficulties, and  removing  obstacles  for  others.  Her  Mends  had 
told  her  that  she  possessed  this  power ;  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  to  think  so.  In  the  present  case,  she  was  mure  she 
should  make  no  mistake.  She  would  endeavor  not  to  seem 
to  sug^st  anything,  but  merely  to  assist  in  such  a  way  that 
Biisa  Bachel  would  of  herself  see  what  else  was  necessary  to 
be  done. 

^  Now,''  she  remarked,  in  conclusion,  ^  this  sounds  like 
vanity  in  me ;  but  I  really  hope  it  is  not.  You  must  re- 
member that  in  the  city  we  are  obliged  to  know  all  the  littie 
social  arts, — and  artifices,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  not  always  to 
our  credit,  but  then,  the  heart  may  be  kept  fresh  and  unoor- 
rupted.'' 

She  sighed,  and  oast  down  her  eyes.  Joseph  felt  the  in- 
creasiug  charm  of  a  nature  so  frank  and  so  trustful,  con- 
stantly luring  to  the  surface  the  maiden  secrets  of  hia  own* 
The  confidence  already  established  between  them  waa  wholly 
delightful,  because  their  sense  of  reciprocity  increased  as  ii 
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deepened.  He  felt  so  free  to  speak  that  he  eonld  not 
measure  the  fitness  of  his  words,  but  exclaimed,  without  a 
pause  for  thought : — 

^  Tell  me,  Miss  Julia,  did  you  not  suggest  this  pwtj  to 
Aunt  Bachel  ?  " 

^^  Don't  give  me  too  much  credit  I''  she  answerad;  ^ii 
was  talked  about,  and  I  couldn'^help  saying  Ay.  I  longed 
BO  much  to  see  you — all — again  before  I  go  away." 

*'  And  Lucy  Henderson  objected  to  it  ?  *' 

^  Lucy,  I  think,  wanted  to  save  your  aunt  trouble.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  guess  that  the  real  objection  was  inez- 
peiience,  and  not  want  of  will  to  entertain  company.  And 
very  likely  she  helped  to  bring  it  about,  by  seeming  to 
oppoee  it ;  so  you  must  not  be  angiy  with  Luqy, — ^promise 
mel" 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  irresistibly  entreating  expres- 
sion, and  extended  her  hand,  which  he  seized  so  warmly  as  to 
give  her  pain.  But  she  returned  the  pressure,  and  there  was 
a  moment's  silence,  which  Anna  Warriner  inteiTupted  at  the 
right  time. 

The  next  day,  on  the  Asten  £u:m,  all  the  preparationf 
were  quietly  and  sucoessfuliy  made  long  in  advance  of  the 
first  arrivals.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffinch  and  a  few  other 
specially  chosen  giiests  made  their  appeai-ance  in  the  after- 
noon. To  Joseph's  surprise,  the  Warriners  and  Miss  Bless- 
ing sj^eedily  joined  them.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  private  ar- 
rangement which  his  aunt  had  made,  in  order  to  secure  at 
the  start  the  very  assistance  which  he  had  been,  plotting  to 
render.  One  half  the  secret  of  the  ease  and  harmonj 
which  he  felt  was  established  was  thus  unknown  to  him.  He 
looked  for  hints  or  indications  of  management  on  Misi 
Blessing's  paH,  but  saw  none.     The  two  women,  meetiiiy 
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aach  otlier  half-way,  needed  no  words  in  order  to  understand 
each  other,  and  Miss  Sachel,  gradually  made  secure  in  hei 
port  of  hostess,  experienced  a  most  unaccustomed  sense  of 
triumph. 

At  the  supper-table  Mr.  Chaffinch  asked  a  blessing  with 
fervor  ;  a  great,  balmy  dish  of  chickens  stewed  in  cream  was 
smoking  before  his  nostrils,  and  his  fourth  cup  of  tea  made 
Bachei  Miller  supremely  happy.  The  meal  was  honored  in 
silence,  as  is  the  case  where  there  is  much  to  eat  and  a 
proper  desii-e  and  capacity  to  do  it ;  only  towards  its  close 
were  the  tongues  of  the  guests  loosened,  and  content  made 
them  cheerful. 

^^  ITou  have  entertained  us  almost  too  sumptuously,  Miss 
Miller,^'  said  the  clergyman.  '^And  now  let  us  go  out 
on  the  portico,  and  welcome  the  young  people  as  they  ar- 
rive,'' 

^  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  then,  Mr.  Chaffinch,''  said  she, 
*^  whether  you  think  it  right  for  them  to  come  together  in 
this  way." 

**  Decidedly  \ "  he  answered  ;  "  that  is,  so  long  as  their 
conversation  is  modest  and  becoming.  It  is  easy  for  tho 
vanities  of  the  world  to  slip  in,  but  we  must  watch, — ^we 
must  watch." 

Bachei  Miller  took  a  seat  near  him,  beholding  the  gates 
of  perfect  enjoyment  opened  to  her  mind.  Dress,  the 
opera,  the  race-course,  literature,  stocks,  politics,  have  their 
£EbBcination  for  so  many  several  classes  of  tlie  human  race ; 
out  to  her  there  was  nothing  on  this  earth  so  delightful 
as  to  be  told  of  temptation  and  backsliding  and  sin,  and  to 
feel  that  she  was  still  secure.  Tlie  fact  that  there  was 
always  danger  added  a  zest  to  tlie  feeling ;  she  gave  herself 

credit  for  a  vigilance  which  had  really  not  been  exerdsed. 
3* 
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The  older  guests  moved  tbeir  cbairs  nearer,  and  liatened, 
forgetting  the  sweetness  of  sunset  whidi  lay  upon  ihe  hiSa 
down  the  valley.  Anna  Warriner  laid  her  arm  around  Mia 
Chaffinch's  waist,  and  drew  her  towards  the  mown  field  be- 
yond the  bam ;  and  presently,  by  a  natural  ohanoe^  as  it 
seemed,  Joseph  found  himaelf  beside  Miss  Blwiing^  at  Che 
bottom  of  the  lawn. 

All  the  western  hills  were  covered  with  one  oool,  broad 
shadow.  A  rich  orange  flush  touched  the  tops  of  the  w^ooda 
to  the  eastward,  and  brightened  as  the  sky  above  tbem 
deepened  into  the  violet-gray  of  coming  dusk.  The  mois^ 
delicious  freshness  which  filled  the  bed  of  the  valley  slowiy 
crept  up  the  branching  glen,  and  already  tempered  the  air 
about  them.  Now  and  then  a  bird  chirped  happily  firom  a 
neighboring  bush,  or  the  low  of  cattle  was  heard  from  the 
pasture-fields. 

^  Ah  i  '*  sighed  Miss  Blessing,  ^  this  is  too  sweet  to  last : 
C  must  learn  to  do  without  it." 

She  lof.^ed  at  him  swiftly,  and  then  glanced  away.  It 
seemed  th^t  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Joseph  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  **  1  Cush  !  ^  she  said ;  *^  let  us  wait  until  the  light  has 
feded." 

The  glow  had  withdrawn  to  the  summits  of  the  distant 
hills,  fringing  them  with  a  thin,  wonderful  radiance.  But  it 
was  only  momentary.  The  next  moment  it  broke  on  the  ir- 
regular topmost  boughs,  and  then  disappeared,  as  if  blown 
out  by  a  breeze  which  came  with  the  sudden  lifting  of  the  sky. 
She  turned  away  in  silence,  and  they  walked  slowly  together 
towards  the  house.    At  the  garden  gate  she  paused. 

^  That  superb  avenue  of  box  1 ''  she  exclaimed ;  ^  I  must 
Bee  it  agaii>,  if  only  to  say  farewelL" 


\ 
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They  entered  the  garden,  and  in  a  moment  the  dense  green 
klly  breathing  an  odor  sednctlTe  to  heart  and  senses,  had 
hidden  them  firom  the  flight—and  almost  from  the  hear^ 
iBg—- of  the  goests  on  the  portico.  Looking  down  through 
the  southern  opening  of  the  avenue,  thej  seemed  alone  in 
the  evening  vallej. 

Joseph's  heart  was  beating  fast  and  strong ;  he  was  eon- 
Bcious  of  a  wild  fear,  so  interfused  with  pleasure,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  sensations.  Miss  Bless- 
ing's hand  was  on  his  arm,  and  he  fancied  that  it  trembled. 

^  If  life  were  as  beautiful  and  peaceful  as  this,*'  she 
whispered,  at  last,  ^  we  should  not  need  to  seek  for  tmth 
and — and — sympathy :  we  should  find  them  everywhere.*' 
**  Do  you  not  think  they  are  to  be  found  ?  "  he  asked. 
**  O,  in  how  few  hearts  !  I  can  say  it  to  you,  and  yoa 
wiU  not  misunderstand  me.  UntQ  lately  I  was  satisfied  with 
life  as  I  found  it :  I  thought  it  meant  diversion,  and  dress, 
and  gossip,  and  common  daily  duties,  but  now — ^now  I  see 
that  it  is  the  union  of  kindred  souls !  " 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  over  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and 
leaned  slightly  towards  him,  as  if  drawiog  away  firom  the 
dreary,  homeless  world.  Joseph  felt  all  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed, and  answered  in  an  unsteady  voice : — 

**  And  yet— with  a  nature  like  yours — ^you  must  surely 
find  them." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  answered :  **  Ah,  a  woman 
cannot  seek.  I  never  thought  I  should  be  able  to  say — ^to 
any  human  being — ^that  I  have  sought,  or  waited  for  recogni- 
tion. I  do  not  know  why  I  should  say  it  now.  I  try  to  be  my- 
self—my true  self— with  all  persons ;  but  it  seems  impossible : 
my  nature  shrinks  firom  some  and  is  drawn  towards  otheia 
Why  is  this?     What  is  the  myHtery  that  surrounds  nsf* 
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^  Do  you  believe,^'  Joseph  asked,  ^  tiiat  two  souls  maj  bf 
BO  united  that  they  shall  dare  to  surrender  all  knowledge  of 
tihemselyes  to  each  other,  as  we  do,  helplessly,  before  Qod?^ 

'^  0,'^  she  murmured,  "  it  is  my  dream !  I  thought  I  wis 
alone  in  cherishing  it !     Can  it  ever  be  realized  ?  ^ 

Joseph's  brain  grew  hot:  the  release  he  had  inToked 
sprang  to  life  and  urged  him  forward.  Words  came  to  bis 
lips,  he  knew  not  how. 

^'  If  it  is  my  dream  and  yours, — if  we  both  have  oome  to 
the  faith  and  the  hope  we  find  in  no  others,  and  which  alona 
will  satisfy  our  lives,  is  it  not  a  sign  that  the  dream  is  over 
and  the  reality  has  begun  ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  **  Do  not  tempt  me  with 
what  I  had  given  up,  unless  you  can  teach  me  to  believe 
again  ?  ''  she  cried. 

^'I  do  not  tempt  you,"  he  answered  breathlessly.  ^] 
tempt  myself.     I  believe.'' 

She  turned  suddenly,  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  lifted 
her  face  and  looked  into  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
passionate  eagerness  and  joy.  All  her  attitude  breathed  of 
the  pause  of  the  wave  that  only  seems  to  hesitate  an  instant 
before  throwing  itself  upon  the  waitiDg  strand,  Joseph  had 
no  defence,  knew  of  none,  dreamed  of  none.  The  pale- 
brown  eyes,  now  dark,  deep,  and  almost  tearful,  drew  him 
with  iiTesistible  force :  the  sense  of  his  own  shy  reticent 
self  was  lost,  dissolved  in  the  strength  of  an  instinct  which 
possessed  him  body  and  soul, — which  bent  him  nearer  to  the 
slight  form,  which  stretched  his  arms  to  answer  its  appeal, 
and  left  him,  after  one  dizzy  moment,  with  Miss  Blessiiig'f 
heud  upon  his  breast. 

"  I  should  like  to  dio  now,"  she  murmured :  **  I  never 
be  so  happy  again." 
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**  No,  no,"  aaid  he,  bending  over  her ;  "live  for  me  I " 

She  niised  herself,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and 
this  frank,  almost  childlike  betrayal  of  her  heart  seemed  to 
claim  fi*om  Joseph  the  full  surrender  of  his  own.  He  re- 
turned her  caresses  with  equal  warmth,  and  the  twilight 
deepened  around  them  as  thej  stood,  stiJl  half  embracing. 

*^  Can  I  make  you  happy,  Joseph?  " 

^  Julia,  I  am  already  happier  than  I  ever  thought  it  pOB- 
ttible  to  be." 

With  a  sudden  impulse  she  drew  away  from  him. 
^  Joseph !  "  she  whispered,  "  will  you  always  bear  in  mind 
what  a  cold,  selfish,  worldly  life  mine  has  been  ?  You  do 
not  know  me ;  you  cannot  understand  the  school  in  which  I 
have  been  taught.  I  tell  you,  now,  that  I  have  had  to  leam 
cunning  and  artifice  and  equivocation.  I  am  dark  beside  a 
nature  so  pure  and  good  as  yours !  Lf  you  must  ever  leam 
to  hate  me,  begin  now  !  Take  back  your  love :  I  have  lived 
so  long  without  the  love  of  a  noble  human  heart,  that  I  can 
live  so  to  the  end  i  " 

She  again  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  frame 
shrank,  as  if  dreading  a  mortal  blow.  But  Joseph  caught 
her  back  to  his  breast,  touched  and  even  humiliated  by  such 
sharp  self  accusation.  Presently  she  looked  up:  her  eyes 
were  wet,  and  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  smile : — 

"  I  believe  you  do  love  me." 

'^  And  I  will  not  give  you  up,"  said  Joseph,  **  though  you 
should  be  full  of  evil  as  I  am,  myself." 

She  laughed,  and  patted  his  cheek :  all  her  firank,  bright^ 
irinning  manner  returned  at  once.  Then  commenced  those 
f^procal  expressions  of  bliss,  which  are  so  inexhaustibly 
fresh  to  lovers,  so  endlessly  monotonous  to  everybody  else ; 
and  Joseph,  lost  to  time,  place,  and   circumstance,  would 
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have  prolonged  them  far  into  the  nighty  but  for  Min  Julia'i 
retuming  Bolf-poflBession. 

^^I  hear  ▼heelsy"  she  warned;  ''the  evening  gnesta  an 
ooming,  and  thej  will  expect  yon  to  reoeiTe  tliem,  Joa^ 
And  yonr  dear,  good  old  aunt  will  be  looking  for  me.  0, 
the  worldy  the  world  I  We  mnst  give  oniaelveB  np  to  it^aud 
be  as  if  we  had  never  found  each  other.  I  shall  be  wild  un- 
less jon  set  me  an  example  of  self-controL  Let  me  look  at 
70a  once,-— one  full,  precious,  perfect  look,  to  oany  in  mj 
heart  through  the  evening ! '' 

Then  they  looked  in  each  other's  &oes ;  and  looking  was 
not  enough  ;  and  their  lips,  without  the  use  of  words,  said 
the  temporary  farewell.  While  Joseph  hurried  across  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn,  to  meet  the  stream  of  approaching 
guests  which  filled  the  lane,  Miss  JnUa^  at  the  top  of  the 
garden,  plucked  amaranth  leaves  for  a  wreath  which  would 
look  well  upon  her  dark  hair,  and  sang,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  from  the  portico : — 

**  BT6r  be  happj,  Bght  at  Uion  art, 
Pride  of  the  pirate's  heart  I  * 

Everybody  who  had  been  invited — and  quite  a  number 
who  had  not  been,  availing  themselves  of  the  easy  haUti 
of  country  society — came  to  the  Asten  teirm  that  evening. 
Joseph,  as  host,  seemed  at  times  a  little  confused  and 
flurried,  but  his  face  bloomed,  his  blue  eyes  sparkled, 
and  even  his  nearest  acquaintances  were  asptonished  at 
the  courage  and  cordiality  with  which  he  performed  his 
duties.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Chaffinch  kept  the  gayety  of 
the  company  within  decorous  bounds ;  perhaps  the  number 
of  detached  groups  appeared  to  form  too  many  separata 
circles,  or  atmospheres  of  talk,  but  they  easily  dissolved,  o( 
gave  to  and  took  from  each  other.     Bachel  Miller  was  nofl 
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fnriiiied  to  act  fche  part  of  a  moral  detective  in  the  boosf 
wliich  she  managed ;  fihe  saw  nothing  irhich  the  strictest 
aenae  of  propriety  conld  condemn. 

Barlj  in  the  eTening,  Joseph  met  Lacy  Henderson  in  the 
baQ.  He  coald  not  see  the  grayer  change  in  her  face; 
he  only  noticed  that  her  manner  was  not  so  quietly  attractive 
as  naoaL  7et  on  meeting  her  eyes  he  felt  the  absnrd  blood 
rushing  to  his  cheeks  and  brow,  and  his  tongue  hesitated  and 
atammered.  This  want  of  self-possession  vexed  him ;  he  could 
not  account  for  it ;  and  he  cut  short  the  interview  by  moving 
abruptly  xw,  j. 

Lucy  half  turned,  and  looked  after  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion rather  of  surprise  than  of  pain.  As  she  did  so  she  felt 
that  there  was  an  eye  upon  her,  and  by  a  strong  effort 
entered  the  room  without  encountering  the  face  of  Elwood 
Withers. 

When  the  company  broke  up.  Miss  Blessing,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  with  the  Wariiners,  found  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  to  Joseph :  **  Come  toon  I  "^^  There  was  a  long,  fer- 
vent clasp  of  hands  under  her  shawl,  and  then  the  carriage 
drove  away.  He  could  not  see  how  the  hand  was  transferred 
to  that  of  Anna  Warriner,  which  received  from  it  a 
squeeze  conveying  an  entire  narrative  to  that  young  lady's 
mind. 

Joseph's  duties  to  his  many  guests  prevented  him  from 
seeing  much  of  Elwood  during  the  evening ;  but,  when  the 
last  were  preparing  to  leave,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  con- 
sdoQS  of  a  tenderer  feeling  of  friendship  than  he  had  ever 
before  felt,  and  begged  him  to  stay  for  the  night.  Elwood 
held  np  the  lantern,  with  which  he  had  been  examining  the 
harness  of  a  carriage  that  had  just  rolled  away,  apd  let  its 
U^t  fiUl  upon  Joseph's  £ELce. 
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^Doyoarealljmeaikit?''  he  then  asked* 

**  I  don't  understand  yon,  Elwood.** 

*^  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  mysali''  But  Ae  nezt  m» 
ment  he  laughed,  and  then  added,  in  his  usual  tone:  ^Kefw 
mind;  nistay.'* 

Thej  occupied  the  same  room ;  and  neither  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep.  After  the  company  had  heen  diacuaeed,  in  a 
way  which  hoth  felt  to  be  awkward  and  mechanical,  Elwood 
said :  ^^  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  Iots^  by  this 
time?" 

Joseph  was  silent,  debating  with  himself  whether  he  should 
confide  the  wonderful  secret.  Elwood  suddenly  rose  up  in 
his  bed,  leaned  forward,  and  whispered :  ^  I  see, — yon  need 
not  answer.  But  tell  me  this  one  thing :  is  it  Luoy  Hender^ 
son?" 

«No;  0,nol" 

<<  Does  ahe  know  of  it?  Tour  face  told  some  sort  of  a 
tale  when  you  met  her  to-night." 

**  Not  to  her, — surely  not  to  her !  "  Joseph  exclaimed. 

'*  I  hope  not,"  Elwood  quietly  said  :  **  I  love  her." 

With  a  bound  Joseph  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  his  Mend's  bed.  ''  Elwood  !  "  he  ciied ;  **  and 
you  are  happy,  too  I  O,  now  I  can  tell  you  all, — ^it  is  Julia 
Blessing !  " 

'«  Ha !  ha  t "  Elwood  hiughed,— a  short,  bitter  laugh, 
which  seemed  to  signify  anything  but  happiness.  **  Forgive 
me,  Joseph  !  "  he  presently  added,  '^  but  there's  a  deal  of  di& 
ferenoe  between  a  mitten  and  a  ring.  You  will  have  one 
and  I  have  the  other.  I  did  think  for  a  little  while  that  yon 
atood  between  Lucy  and  me ;  but  I  suppose  disappointment 
makes  men  fools." 

Something  in  Joseph^s  breast  seemed  to  stop  the  wanr 
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flood  of  his  feelings.     He  could  only  stammer,  after  a  long 
pttuse :  ^'  Bnt  I  am  not  in  your  way.'^ 

**  So  I  see, — and  perhaps  nohody  is,  except  mysel£  We 
^ron't  talk  of  this  any  more ;  there's  many  a  roundabout 
road  that  comes  out  into  the  straight  one  at  last.  But  you, 
— ^I  can't  understand  the  thing  at  alL  How  did  sho— did 
you  oome  to  love  her  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know ;  I  hardly  guessed  it  until  this  evening." 

**  Then,  Joseph,  go  slowly,  and  feel  your  way.  I'm  nof 
the  one  to  advise,  affcer  what  has  happened  to  me ;  but  maybe 
I  know  a  little  more  of  womankind  than  you.  It^s  best  to 
have  a  longer  acquaintance  than  yours  has  been ;  a  fellow 
can't  always  teU  a  sudden  &jxcj  from  a  love  that  has  the  grip 
of  deaeh." 

^  Now  I  might  turn  your  own  words  against  you,  El  wood, 
for  you  tried  to  tell  me  what  love  is." 

**  I  did ;  and  before  I  knew  the  half.  But  come,  Joseph : 
promise  me  that  you  won't  let  Miss  Blessing  know  how  much 
you  feel  until — " 

**  Elwood,"  Joseph  breathlessly  interrupted,  ^'  she  knows 
it  now  !     We  were  together  this  evening." 

Elwood  fell  back  on  the  pillow  with  a  groan.  *^  I'm  a 
poor  friend  to  you,"  he  said :  ^'  I  want  to  wish  you  joy,  but 
I  can't,— not  to-night.  The  way  things  are  fixed  in  this 
world  stumps  me,  out  and  out.  Nothing  fits  as  it  ought,  and 
if  I  didn't  take  my  head  in  my  own  hands  and  hold  it  towards 
'  the  light  by  main  force,  I'd  only  see  blackness,  and  death, 
and  helL" 

Joseph  stole  back  to  his  bed,  and  lay  there  silently.  There 
was  a  subtle  cliill  in  the  heart  of  his  happiness,  which  all  the 
remembered  glow  of  that  tender  scene  in  the  garden  could 
not  thaw. 
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CHAPTER  yn. 
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Jobiph'b  secret  was  not  suspected  by  any  of  the  oompanj 
Elwood's  manner  towards  him  next  morning  was  warmec 
and  kinder  than  ever ;  the  chill  of  the  past  night  had  been 
forgotten,  and  the  betrothal,  which  then  almost  seemed  like 
a  fetter  upon  his  future,  now  gave  him  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  strength.  He  would  have  gone  to  Warriner's  at  once, 
but  for  the  fear  lest  he  should  betray  himself.  Miss  Bless- 
ing was  to  return  to  the  city  in  three  days  more,  and  a  single 
farewell  call  might  be  made  with  propriety ;  so  he  controlled 
his  impatience  and  allowed  another  day  to  intervene. 

When,  at  last,  the  hour  of  meeting  came,  Anna  Warriner 
proved  herself  an  efficient  ally.  Circumstances  were  against 
her,  yet  she  secured  the  lovers  a  few  minutes  in  which  they 
could  hold  each  other^s  hands,  and  repeat  their  mutual  de- 
light, with  an  exquisite  sense  of  liberty  in  doing  so.  Miss 
Blessing  suggested  that  nothing  should  be  said  until  she  had 
acquainted  her  parents  with  the  engagement;  there  might 
be  some  natural  difficulties  to  overcome ;  it  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  the  idea  of  losing  her  would  possibly  be  unwel- 
come, at  first.  She  would  write  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
Joseph  must  come  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  fiumly. 

^  Th&n^^  she  added,  '^  I  shall  have  no  fear.  When  they 
have  once  seen  you  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  There  wiD 
be  no  trouble  with  ma  and  sister  Clementina ;  bat  pa  ii 
aDmetimes  a  little  pecuLiar,  on  aooount  of  hia  oonneotiona 
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niere !  don't  look  so  sGriotiSy  all  at  onoe ;  it  is  my  dntj^  70a 
know,  to  aeeure  you  a  loving  reception.  Ton  mnst  try  to 
feel  already  that  yon  have  two  homes,  as  I  do.** 

Joseph  waited  very  anxiously  for  the  promised  letter,  and 
in  ten  days  it  came ;  it  was  brief,  but  satisfiEUstory.  ^  Would 
yon  believe  it,  dear  Joseph,''  she  commenced,  '^  pa  makes  no 
difficulty!  be  only  requires  some  assurances  which  you  can 
▼ery  easily  furnish.  Ma,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  like  the 
idea  of  giving  me  up.  I  can  hardly  say  it  without  seeming 
to  praLse  myself;  but  Clementina  never  took  very  kindly  to 
housekeeping  and  managing,  and  even  if  I  were  only  indif- 
ferent in  those  branches,  I  should  be  missed.  It  really  went 
to  my  heart  when  ma  met  me  at  the  door,  and  cried  out* 
'  Now  I  shall  have  a  little  rest  I '  You  may  imagine  how 
hard  it  was  to  tell  her.  But  she  is  a  dear,  good  mother,  and 
I  know  she  will  be  so  happy  to  find  a  son  in  you — as  she 
certainly  wilL  Come,  soon, — soon  I  They  are  all  anxious 
feo  know  you." 

The  dty  was  not  so  distant  as  to  make  a  trip  thither  an 
unusual  event  for  the  young  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 
Joseph  had  frequently  gone  there  for  a  day  in  the  interest  of 
his  sales  of  stock  and  grain,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  in- 
venting a  plausible  reason  for  the  journey.  The  train  at 
the  nearest  railway  station  transported  him  in  two  or  three 
hours  to  the  commencement  of  the  miles  of  hot,  dusty,  rat* 
tling  pavements,  and  left  him  free  to  seek  for  the  brick  nest 
within  which  his  love  was  sheltered. 

Tet  now,  so  near  the  point  whence  his  new  life  was  to 
commence,  a  singular  unrest  took  possession  of  him.  He 
distinctly  felt  the  presence  of  two  forces,  acting  against  each 
other  with  nearly  equal  power,  but  without  neutralizing  their 
disturbing  inHuence.      He  was  developing  faster  than  1m 
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gneaaed)  jet,  to  a  nature  like  his,  the  last  knowledge  tliat 
oomes  is  the  knowledge  of  self.  Borne  ooonlt  instinot  already 
whispered  that  his  life  thenoefortii  would  he  stronger^  more 
independent,  hnt  also  more  disturbed ;  and  this  was  what  he 
had  believed  was  wanting.  If  the  oonscionsness  of  loviii^ 
and  being  loved  were  not  qnite  the  same  in  experience  as  it 
had  seemed  to  his  ignorant  fimcy,  it  was  yet  a  positive  hap- 
piness, and  wedlock  would  therefore  be  its  unbroken  ocm- 
tinuanoe.  Julia  had  prepared  fox  his  introduction  into  her 
fiimily ;  he  must  learn  to  accept  her  parents  and  sister  as  his 
own ;  and  now  the  hour  and  the  opportunity  were  at  hand. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  struck  upon  his  breast  almost 
(ike  a  physical  pressure,  and  mysteriously  resisted  his  er- 
rand ?  When  he  reached  the  cross-street^  in  which,  many 
squares  to  the  northward,  the  house  was  to  he  found,  he 
halted  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  instead  of  turning,  kept 
directly  onward  toward  the  river.  The  sight  of  the  water, 
the  gliding  sails,  the  lusty  life  and  labor  along  the  pieis, 
suddenly  refireshed  him.  Men  were  tramping  up  and  down 
the  gangways  of  the  clipper-ships;  derricks  were  slowly 
swinging  over  the  sides  the  bales  and  boxes  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  holds ;  drays  were  clattering  to  and  fino: 
wherever  he  turned  be  saw  a  picture  of  strength,  oourage, 
reality,  solid  work.  The  men  that  went  and  came  took  life 
simply  as  a  succession  of  facts,  and  if  these  did  not  fit  smooth- 
ly into  each  other,  they  either  gave  themselves  no  trouble 
about  the  rough  edges,  or  drove  them  out  of  sight  with  a 
few  sturdy  blows.  What  Lucy  Henderson  had  said  about 
going  to  school  was  recalled  to  Joseph's  mind.  Hwe  was  a 
dass  where  he  would  be  apt  to  stand  at  the  foot  for  many 
days.  Would  any  of  those  strapping  forms  comprehend  ths 
disturbance  of  his  miiid  ? — they  would  probably  advise  bin 
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to  go  to  the  nearest  apothecarynshop  and  pnrchase  a  few 
bine-pills.  The  longer  he  watched  them,  the  more  he  felt  the 
contagion  of  their  nnimaginative,  face-to-face  grapple  with 
life  ;  the  manlj  element  in  him,  checked  so  long,  hegan  f c 
pnsfa  a  vigorons  shoot  towards  the  light. 

**  It  is  only  the  old  cowardice,  after  all,''  he  thonght.  "  I 
am  still  shrinking  from  the  encounter  with  new  faces  I  A 
lo^er,  soon  to  he  a  husband,  and  still  so  much  of  a  green 
jonth  !  It  will  nev^er  do.  I  must  learn  to  handle  my  duty 
as  that  stevedore  handles  a  barrel, — take  hold  with  both 
hands,  push  and  trundle  and  guide,  tlQ  the  weight  becomes 
a  mere  plaything.  There  I  —  he  starts  a  fresh  one,  — ^now 
for  minef" 

Therewith  he  turned  about,  walked  sternly  back  to  the 
cross-street,  and  entered  it  without  pausing  at  the  comer. 
It  was  still  a  long  walk ;  and  the  street,  with  its  uniform 
brick  houses,  with  white  shutters,  green  interior  blinds,  and 
white  marble   steps,    grew   moi-e   silent    and    monotonous. 
There  was  a  mixed  odor  of  salt-fish,  molasses,  and  decaying 
oranges  at  eyeiy  comer ;  dark  wenches  lowered  the  nozzles 
of  their  jetting  hose  as  he  passed,  and  girls  in  draggled  call* 
CO  frocks  turned  to  look  at  him  from  the  entrances  of  gloomy 
tunnels    leading  into  the  back  yards.     A  man  with  some- 
thing in  a  cart  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  piercing  unintelli- 
gible cry;  barefooted  youngsters  swore  over  their  marbles 
on  the  sidewalk ;  and,  at  rare  intervals,  a  marvellous  mov- 
ing fabric  of  silks  and  colors  and  glosses  floated  past  tniA, 
But  he  paused  for  none  of  these.     His  heart  beat  &8ter,  and 
the  strange  resistance  seemed  to  increase  with  the  inoreai^ 
ing  numbers  of  houses,  now  rapidly  approaching  The  On&^ 
then  it  came ! 
There  was  an  entire  block  of  narrow  three^toried  dwell 
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tnga^  with  crowded  windows  and  flat  roo&  If  Josopik  bad 
been  fiiiniliar  with  the  city)  he  would  hare  reoognued  ihe 
air  of  cheap  gentilitj  which  exhaled  from  them,  and  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  if  the  words  had  been  painted  on  their 
fronts,  ^  Here  we  keep  up  appearances  on  a  Tory  small  capi- 
tal.^' He  noticed  nothing,  however,  except  the  marble  steps 
and  the  front  doors,  all  of  which  were  alike  to  him  nntil  he 
came  upon  a  brass  plate  inscribed  **  B.  Blessing.'^  Ab  he 
looked  up  a  mass  of  dark  curls  vanished  with  a  start  &om 
the  window.  The  door  suddenly  opened  before  he  ooold 
touch  the  bell'pully  and  two  hands  upon  his  own  drew  him 
into  the  diminutive  halL 

The  door  instantly  closed  again,  but  sofUy :  then  two  arms 
were  flung  around  his  neck,  and  his  willing  lips  reoeived  a  sah 
dued  kiss.  '^  Husli ! ''  she  said ;  ^^  it  is  delightful  that  you  have 
arrived,  though  we  didn^t  expect  you  so  immediately.  Gome 
into  the  drawing-room^  and  let  us  have  a  minute  togethor 
before  I  call  ma." 

She  tripped  lightly  before  him,  and  they  were  prsaently 
seated  side  by  side,  on  the  so£bl 

^  What  could  have  brought  me  to  the  window  just  at  that  mo- 
ment ?  "  she  whispered ;  *^  it  must  have  been  presentLmeat" 

Joseph's  £EU)e  brightened  with  pleasure.  "  And  I  was  bog 
on  the  way,"  he  answered.  **  What  will  you  think  of  me^ 
Julia  ?     I  was  a  little  afraid." 

^'  I  know  you  were,  Joseph,"  she  said.  "  It  is  only  the 
cold,  insensible  hearts  that  are  never  agitated." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  he  remarked,  for  the  first  time^  tfaflir 
peculiar  pale-brown,  almost  tawny  clearness.  The  next  ibp 
stant  her  long  lashes  slowly  fell  and  half  concealed  them;  ihs 
drew  away  slightly  from  him,  and  said :  ^  I  should  like  to  1)t 
buautiful,  for  your  sake ;  I  never  cared  about  it  before^" 
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WithoQi  giving  him  time  to  reply,  she  rose  and  moved 
towards  the  door,  then  looked  bade,  smiled,  and  dimf» 


Joseph,  left  alone,  alao  rose  and  walked  sofUj  up  ana 

down  the  room.     To  his  eyes  it  seemed  an  elegant,  if  rather 

cfail]^  apartment.     It  was  long  and  narrow,  with  a  small, 

dehiaiTe  fireplace  of  white  marble  (intended  only  for  hot  air) 

in  the  middle,  a  carpet  of  many  glaring  colors  on  the  floor, 

and  a  paper  brilliant  with  lilac-bunches  on  the  walls.     There 

was  a  centre-table,  with  some  lukewarm  literature  cooling 

itself  on  the  marble  top ;  an  etctgh^e,  with  a  few  nondescript 

cops  and  flagons,  and  a  cottage  piano,  on  which  lay  several 

sheets  of  music  by  Y erdi  and  BalfB.     The  furniture,  not  very 

abundant,  was  swathed  in  a  nankeen  summer  dress.     There 

were  two  pictures  on  the  walls,  portraits  of  a  gentleman  and 

lady,  and  when  once  Joseph  had  caught  the  fixed  stare  of 

their  lustreless  eyes,  he  found  it  difficult  to  turn  away.    The 

imperfect  light  which  came  through  the  bowed  window 

shutters  revealed  a  florid,  pufly-&oed  young  man,  whose 

head  was  held  up  by  a  high  black  satia  stock.     He  was 

leaning  against  a  fluted  pillar,  apparently  constructed  of 

pnttf ,  behind  which  fell  a  superb  crimson  curtain,  lifted  up 

at  one  comer  to  disclose  a  patch  of  stormy  sky.     The  long 

locks,  tacked  in  at  the  temples,   the  carefully-delineated 

whiskers,  and  the  huge  signet-ring  on  the  second  finger  of 

the  one  exposed  hand,  indicated  that  a  certain  ^^  position ''  in 

society  was  either  possessed  or  claimed  of  right  by  the 

painted  person.    Joseph  could  hardly  doubt  that  this  was  a 

representation  of  ^  B.  Blessing,''  as  he  appeared  twenty  or 

thirty  years  before. 

He  turned  to  the  other  picture.    The  lady  was  slender, 
and  meant  to  be  graceful,  her  head  being  inclined  so  that  the 
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Mirla  on  the  left  aide  rolled  in  studied  disorder  upon  hef 
nhoulder.  HJer  face  was  thin  and  long,  with  well-marked  and 
not  unpleasant  features.  There  was  rather  too  positive  a 
bloom  upon  her  oheeks,  and  the  fixed  smile  on  the  nairow 
mouth  scarcely  harmonized  with  the  hard,  serious  stare  ol 
the  eyes.  She  was  royally  attired  in  purple,  and  her  bare 
white  arm — much  more  plumply  rounded  than  her  £u» 
would  have  given  reason  to  suspect — hung  with  a  listlesB 
grace  over  the  end  of  a  sofa. 

Joseph  looked  from  one  iaoe  to  the  other  with  a  curious 
interest,  which  the  painted  eyes  seemed  also  to  reflect,  as 
they  followed  him.  They  were  strangers,  out  of  a  different 
sphere  of  life,  yet  they  must  become,  nay,  were  already,  a 
part  of  his  own !  The  lady  scrutinized  him  closely,  in  spite 
of  her  smile ;  but  the  indifference  of  the  gentleman,  blandlj 
satisfied  with  himself,  seemed  less  assuring  to  his  prospects. 

Footsteps  in  the  hall  interrupted  his  revery,  and  he  hail 
barely  time  to  slip  into  his  seat  when  the  door  opened  and 
Julia  entered,  followed  by  the  original  of  one  of  the  por- 
traits. He  recognized  her,  although  the  curls  had  dis- 
appeared, the  dark  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  deep 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  gave  them  an  expression  of 
care  and  discontent.  In  one  req)eot  she  differed  from  her 
daughter :  her  eyes  were  gray. 

She  bent  her  head  with  a  stately  air  as  Joseph  rose, 
walked  past  JuUa,  and  extended  her  hand,  with  the  words,— 

'^  Mr.  Asten,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.     Pray  be  seated.'' 

When  all  had  taken  seats,  she  resumed :  '^  Excuse  me  if  1 
begin  by  asking  a  question.  You  must  consider  thatlhaveonlj 
known  you  through  Julia,  and  her  description  could  not,  on 
der  the  ciroumstances,  be  very  clear.     What  is  your  age  ?" 

**  I  shall  be  twenty-three  next  birthday,"  Joseph  rallied* 
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''Indeed!  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  You  do  not  look 
more  than  nineteen.  I  have  reason  to  dread  very  youthfa] 
attachments,  and  am  therefore  reassured  to  know  that  you 
are  ftilly  a  man  and  competent  to  test  your  feelings.  I  trust 
that  you  ha/oe  so  tested  them.  Again  I  say,  excuse  me  if  the 
question  seems  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence.  A  mother^s 
anxiety,  you  know — ^ 

Julia  clasped  her  hands  and  bent  down  her  head. 
^  I  am  quite  sure  of   myself,"  Joseph  said,  ^  and  would 
tary  to  make  you  as  sure,  if  I  knew  how  to  do  it." 

"  If  you  were  one  of  us, — of  the  city,  I  mean, — ^I  should 
oe  able  to  judge  more  promptly.     It  is  many  years  since  1 
have  been  outside  of  our  own  select  circle,  and  I  am  there- 
fore not  so  competent  as  once  to  judge  of  men  in  general. 
Wliile  I  will  never,  without  the  most  sufficient  reason,  in- 
fluence my  daughters  in  their  choice,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  Julia  is  exceedingly  susceptible  on  the  side  of  her 
affections.  A  wound  tliere  would  be  incurable  to  her.  We 
are  alike  in  that ;  I  know  her  nature  through  my  own." 

Julia  hid  her  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder:  Joseph 
was  moved,  and  vainlv  racked  his  brain  for  some  form  of 
assurance  which  might  remove  the  maternal  anxiety. 

"  There/'  said  ^Irs.  Blessing  ;  *'  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it  now.     Go  and  bring  your  sister  !  " 

"  There  are  some  other  points,  Mr.  Asten,"  she  continued, 
"  which  have  no  doubt  alreadv  occurred  to  vour  mind.  Mr. 
Blessing  will  consult  with  you  in  relation  to  them.  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  trespass  upon  his  field  of  duty.  As  you 
were  not  positively  expected  to-day,  he  went  to  the  Custom 
House  as  usual;  but  it  will  soon  be  time  for  him  to  return. 
Official  labors,  you  understand,  cannot  be  postponed.  If  you 
have  ever  served  in  a  government  capacity,  you  will  appre- 
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date  Mb  poidtioii.  I  have  sometimes  wished  tihat  we  had  not 
become  identified  with  political  li£»;  but^  on  the  otharhand, 
there  are  oompecaations.'^ 

Joseph,  impressed  more  by  Mrs.  Blessing's  important  man- 
ner than  the  words  she  attered|  oould  only  say,  ^  I  bog  thai 
my  Tisit  may  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Blesang'i 
duties." 

^Unfortonately,"  she  replied,  ^they  cannot  be  postponed^ 
His  advice  is  more  required  by  the  Collector  than  his  spe- 
cial official  sendees.  But,  as  I  said,  he  wiU  confer  with  yon 
in  regard  to  the  fdtore  of  our  little  girL  I  call  her  so,  Mr. 
Asten,  because  she  is  the  youngest^  and  I  can  hardly  yet 
realize  that  she  is  old  enough  to  leave  me.  Tes :  the  youn^ 
est,  and  the  first  to  go.  Had  it  been  Clementina^  I  should 
have  been  better  prepared  for  the  change.  But  a  mother 
should  always  be  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  where  the  happi 
ness  of  a  child  is  at  stake." 

Mrs.  Blessing  gently  pressed  a  small  handkerchief  to  the 
comer  of  each  eye,  then  heaved  a  sigh,  and  resumed  her 
usual  calm  dignity  of  manner.  The  door  opened,  and  Julia 
re-entered,  followed  by  her  sister. 

^  This  is  Miss  Blessing,"  said  the  mother. 

The  young  lady  bowed  very  formally,  and  therewith 
would  have  finished  her  greeting,  but  Joseph  had  already 
risen  and  extended  his  hand.  She  thereupon  gave  him  the 
tips  of  four  limp  fingers,  which  he  attempted  to  grasp  and 
tiien  let  go. 

Clementina  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  her  sister,  and 
amply  proportioned.  Bhe  had  a  small,  petulant  mouth, 
smaU  gray  eyes,  a  low,  narrow  forehead,  and  light  brown 
hair.  Her  eyelids  and  cheeks  had  the  same  pufly  chamoter 
as  her  father^s,  in  his  portrait  on  the  wall ;  yet  there  waa  a 
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bloom  and  brilliancy  about  her  complexion  wbioh  aiggested 
beanty.  A  faint  expression  of  cariosity  passed  over  ber 
&oe,  on  meeting  Joseph,  but  she  uttered  no  word  of  wel- 
come. He  looked  at  Julia,  whose  manner  was  suddenly 
subdued,  and  was  quick  enough  to  perceivo  a  rivalry  between 
&e  sisters.  The  stolidity  of  Clementina's  countenance  in- 
dicated that  indifference  which  is  more  offensiye  than  enmity. 
He  disliked  her  from  the  first  moment. 

Julia  kept  modestly  silent,  and  the  conversation,  in  spite 
of  her  mother's  capacity  to  carry  it  on,  did  not  flourish. 
Cflementina  spoke  only  in  monosyllables,  which  she  let  fall 
firom  time  to  time  with  a  silver  sweetness  which  startled 
Joseph,  it  seemed  so  at  variance  with  her  face  and  manner. 
He  felt  very  much  relieved  when,  after  more  than  one 
Bignificant  glance  had  been  exchanged  with  her  mother,  the 
two  arose  and  left  the  room.  At  the  door  Mrs.  Blessing 
said :  '*  Of  course  you  will  stay  and  take  a  ianuly  tea  with 
us,  Mr.  Asten.  I  will  order  it  to  be  earlier  served,  as  you 
are  probably  not  accustomed  to  our  city  hours." 

Julia  looked  up  brightly  after  the  door  had  closed,  and  ex 
daimed :  ^'  Now !  when  ma  says  theU^  you  may  be  satisfied. 
Her  housekeeping  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
She  probably  seemed  rather  formal  to  you,  and  it  is  true  that 
a  certain  amoimt  of  form  has  become  natural  to  her ;  but  it 
always  gives  way  when  she  is  strongly  moved.  Pa  is  to  como 
yet,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  get  on  very  well  with  him; 
men  always  grow  acquainted  in  a  little  while.  Fm  afraid 
that  Clementina  did  not  impress  you  very — ^very  genially ; 
■he  is,  I  may  confess  it  to  you,  a  little  peculiar." 

**  She  is  very  quiet,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  very  unlike  you.'* 

**  Every  one  notices  that.     And  we  seem  to  be  unlike  ir 
chaTacter,  as  much  so  as  if  there  were  no  relationship  be 
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tween  ub.  But  I  must  say  for  Clementma,  that  she  is  abovi 
personal  likings  and  dislikings ;  she  looks  at  people  abBtiaclly 
You  are  only  a  future  brother-in-law  to  her,  and  I  dom^  be- 
lieve she  can  tell  whether  your  hair  is  black  or  the  beaulafii] 
golden  brown  that  it  is." 

Joseph  smiled,  not  ill-pleased  with  Julia's  delicate  ilatteiy. 
^  I  am  all  the  more  delighted,"  he  said,  *^  that  you  are  difiereni 
I  should  not  like  you,  Julia,  to  consider  me  an  abstractton." 

*^You  are  very  real,  Joseph,  and  very  individual,''  she 
answered,  with  one  of  her  loveliest  smiles. 

Not  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Julia,  whose  eyes  and  ean 
were  keenly  on  the  alert^  notwithstanding  her  gay,  uiird> 
drained  talk,  heard  the  click  of  a  latch-key.  She  sprang 
up,  laid  her  forefinger  on  her  lips,  ga^e  Joseph  a  swifi^ 
significant  glance,  and  darted  into  the  halL  A  sound  of 
whispering  followed,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  deefj^ 
hoarse  murmur  of  one  of  the  voices. 

Mr.  Blessing,  without  the  fluted  pillar  and  the  crimson 
curtain,  was  less  formidable  than  Joseph  had  anticipatecL 
The  years  had  added  to  his  body  and  taken  away  &om  his 
hair  ;  yet  his  &ce,  since  high  stocks  were  no  longer  in  fafifaion, 
had  lost  its  rigid  lift,  and  expressed  the  chronic  cordiality  of 
a  popular  politician.  There  was  a  redness  about  the  rims  of 
his  eyes,  and  a  fulness  of  the  under  Ud,  which  also  denoted 
political  habits.  However,  despite  wrinkles,  redness,  and  a 
general  roughening  and  coarsening  of  the  features,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  was  still  strong ;  and  Joseph,  feel- 
ing as  if  the  presentation  had  already  been  made,  o&red  hif 
hand  as  soon  as  Mr.  Blessing  entered  the  room. 

^  Veiy  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Asten,"  said  the  latter, 
^  An  unexpected  pleasure,  sir." 

He  removed  the  glove  from  his  left  hand,  pulled  downfall 
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c€mA  and  vest,  felt  the  tie  of  his  crayat,  twitched  at  his  pan- 
taloons,  ran  his  fingers  tiirongh  his  straggling  gray  locks,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  exclaiming :  ^*  After  bosi- 
nees,  pleasure,  sir  I  My  duties  are  over  for  the  day.  Mrs. 
Blessing  probably  informed  you  of  my  official  capacity ;  but 
you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  vigilance  required  to 
preTent  cTasion  of  the  revenue  laws.  We  axe  the  country's 
watch-dogs,  sii*." 

^'  I  can  understand,"  Joseph  said,  ^^  that  an  official  position 
carries  with  it  much  responsibility.'' 

^^  Quite  ri^t,  sir,  and  without  adequate  remuneration* 
FignratiTely  speaking,  we  handle  millions,  and  we  are  paia 
by  dimes.  Were  it  not  for  the  consciousness  of  serving 
and  saving  for  the  nation — ^but  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject 
When  we  have  become  better  acquainted,  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  whether  preferment  always  follows  capacity.  Our 
present  business  is  to  establish  a  mutual  understanding^-— 
as  we  say  in  politics,  to  prepare  a  platform, — and  I  think 

■ 

you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
require  frank  dealing,  as  between  man  and  man." 

^  Certainly  I "  Joseph  answered ;  *^  I  only  ask  that,  al> 
though  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  you  will  accept  my  word  un* 
tn  you  have  the  means  of  verifying  it." 

^  I  may  safely  do  that  with  you,  sir.  My  associations — 
duties,  I  may  say — compel  me  to  know  many  persons  with 
whom  it  would  not  be  safe.  We  will  forget  the  disparity 
of  age  and  experience  between  us.  I  can  hardly  ask  you  to 
imagine  yourself  placed  iu  my  situation,  but  perhaps  we  can 
make  the  case  quite  as  clear  if  I  state  to  you,  without  re- 
serve, what  J  should  be  ready  to  do,  if  our  present  positions 
were  reversed :  Julia,  will  you  look  after  the  tea  ?  " 

^  Yes,  pa^"  said  she,  and  slipped  out  of  the  drawing-room 
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*^  If  I  were  a  young  man  firom  the  oountiy,  and  luid 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of — well,  I  may  say  it  to  yon 
—of  an  old  family,  whose  parents  were  ignorant  of  my  d^ 
■cent,  means,  and  future  prospects  in  life,  I  should  oonsider 
it  my  first  duty  to  enlighten  those  parents  upon  all  th«Be 
points.  I  should  reflect  that  the  lady  must  be  removed  from 
their  sphere  to  mine;  that,  while  the  attadunemt  was, in 
itself,  vitally  important  to  her  and  to  me,  those  parents 
would  naturally  desire  to  compare  the  two  spheres,  and  as* 
sure  themselves  that  their  daughter  would  lose  no  materiil 
advantages  by  the  transfer.     Ton  catch  my  meaning?  " 

**  I  came  here,"  said  Joseph,  ^'  with  the  single  intmiian  of 
satiBfying  you — at  least,  I  came  hoping  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  so — ^in  regard  to  myselL  It  will  be  easy  for  yon  to 
test  my  statements." 

<<  Yeiy  welL  We  will  begin,  then,  with  the  sabjeot  of 
Family.  Understand  me,  I  mention  this  solely  because,  in 
our  old  communities,  Family  is  the  stamp  of  Character.  An 
established  name  represents  personal  qualities,  virtues.  It 
is  indifferent  to  me  whether  my  original  anoestor  was  a  Be 
Belsain  (though  beauty  and  health  have  always  been  &milj 
characteristics) ;  but  it  is  important  that  he  transmitted  oe^ 
tain  traits  which — which  others,  perhaps,  can  better  describe. 
The  name  of  Asten  is  not  usual ;  it  has,  in  &ct,  rather  a  distb- 
guished  sound ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  derivatioD.'* 

Joseph  restrained  a  temptation  to  smile,  and  rephad: 
**  My  great-grandfather  came  from  En^and  move  than  t 
hundred  years  ago :  that  is  all  I  positively  know.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  faeunily  was  originally  Danish.'' 

^^  You  must  look  into  the  matter,  sir :  a  good  pedigree  is 
jt  bond  for  good  behavior.     The  Danes,  I  have  been  told, 

ire  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Normans.     But  we  wiU  lei 
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that  paas.     Julia  infomui  me  jou  are  the  ownei  of  a  hand 
some  farm,  yet  I  am  so  ignorant  of  values  in  the  ooontij^*- 
and  my  official  duties  oblige  me  to  measure  property  by  saeh 
a  different  standard, — that,  really,  unless  you  oould  make 
the  fiurm  evident  to  me  in  figures,  I — ^ 

He  paused,  but  Joseph  was  quite  ready  with  the  desired 
intelligence.  ^  I  have  two  hundred  acres,''  be  said,  ^  and  a 
moderate  valuation  of  the  place  would  be  a  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  an  acre.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  place,  the  term  of  which  has  not  yet  expired; 
but  I  have  nearly  an  equal  amount  invested,  so  that  the  &rm 
fiurly  represents  what  I  own." 

*^  H'm,''  mused  Mr.  Blessing,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into 

the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  ^^  that  is  not  a  great  deal  here 

in  the  city,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  a  handsome  competence  in 

he  country.     It  doubtless  represents  a  certain  annual  in- 

lomel'' 

**  It  is  a  very  comfortable  home,  in  the  first  place,"  said 
foseph ;  ^  the  fimn  ought  to  yield,  after  supplying  nearly  all 
he  wants  of  a  family,  an  annual  return  of  a  thousand  to  ^ 
<een  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  season." 

^Twenty-siz  thousand  dollars ! — and  five  per  cent  I "  Mr. 
Blessing  exclaimed.  ^  If  you  had  the  farm  in  money,  and 
knew  how  to  operate  with  it,  you  might  pocket  ten — fifteen 
— twenly  per  cent.  Many  a  man,  with  less  than  that  to  set 
him  afloat,  has  become  a  millionnaire  in  five  years'  time. 
But  it  takes  pluck  and  experience,  sir !  " 

^  More  of  both  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,"  Joseph  remarked ; 
''but  what  there  is  of  my  income  is  certain.  If  Julia  were 
Dot  so  fond  of  the  coimtry,  and  already  so  fitmiliA^r  with  onr 
ways,  I  might  hesitate  to  offer  her  suoh  a  plain,  quiet  hoOM^ 
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*<0,  I  know!''  Mr.  Blesnng  intemipted.  ^We  Imn 
heard  of  notihing  bat  oo'wb  and  Bpring-honBea  and  wiDov- 
trees  mnoe  she  oame  back.  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  it  may  last 
for  I  see  that  yoa  axe  determined  to  snit  each  other.  I  have 
no  inclination  to  act  the  obdurate  parent  Tou  bave  met 
me  like  a  man,  air :  bere^a  my  band;  I  feel  sure  Uut^  aa  n^ 

-in-law,  yoa  will  keep  up  the  repatatifln  of  the  fiyni^!^ 
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CHAPTER  VnL 


A  OONBUIiTATIOX. 


Thv  fiunily  tea  was  nerved  in  a  small  dining-room  in  tlM 
rear.  Mr.  Blessing,  who  had  become  more  and  more  oordial 
with  Joseph  after  formally  accepting  him,  led  the  way  thither^ 
and  managed  to  oonYey  a  rapid  signal  to  his  wife  before  the 
fiuDily  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  Joseph  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  perceive  the  silent  communication  of  in- 
telligenoe ;  bat  its  consequences  were  such  as  to  make  him 
speedily  feel  at  ease  in  the  Blessing  mansion.  Even  Clemen- 
tina relented  sufficiently  to  say,  in  her  most  silveiy  tones, 
**  May  I  offer  you  the  butter,  Mr.  Asten  ?  " 

The  table,  it  is  true,  was  very  unlike  the  substantial  sap- 
pers of  the  country.     There  was  a  variety  of  diminutive 
dishes,  containing  sHoes  so  delicate  that  they  mocked  rather 
than  excited  the  appetite ;  yet  Julia  (of  course  it  was  she  I) 
had  managed  to  give  the  repast  an  air  of  elegance  which  wai 
at  least  agreeable  to  a  kindred  sense.     Joseph  took  the  little 
cup,  the  thin  tea,  the  five  drops  of  oiilk,  and  the  fragment 
of  sugar,  without  asking  himself  whether  the  beverage  were 
palatable :  he  divided  a  leaf-like  piece  of  flesh  and  consumed 
several  wafers  of  bread,  blissfully  unconscious  whether  his 
stomach  were  satisfied.    He  felt  that  he  had  been  received 
into  The  Family.     Mr.  Blessing  was  magnificently  bland, 
Min.  Blessing  was  maternally  interested,  Clementina  recog- 
nised his  existence,  and  Julia, — ^he  needed  but  one  look  ai 
her  sparkling  eyes,  her  softly  flushed  cheeks,  her  bewitdiing 

exdiement  of  manner,  to  guess  the  relief  of  her  heart.     Ht 
4* 
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foigot  tbe  TBgue  distress  which  had  preceded  his  oomingy  and 
the  embarratisment  of  his  first  reoeption,  in  the  knowledgB 
that  Julia  was  so  happy,  and  through  the  aoqniesoenoe  of 
her  parents,  in  his  love. 

It  was  settled  that  he  should  pass  the  night  there.  Mn 
Blessing  would  take  no  denial ;  he  must  now  consider  dieir 
house  as  his  home.  She  would  also  call  him  *^  Joseph,**  hot 
not  now, — not  until  she  was  entitled  to  name  him  *^  aoo." 
ft  had  come  suddenly  upon  her,  hut  it  was  her  duty  to  be 
glad,  and  in  a  little  while  she  would  become  aceoBtomed  to 
the  change. 

All  this  was  so  simply  and  cordially  said,  that  Joseph  quite 
warmed  to  the  stately  woman,  and  unconsciously  decided  to 
accept  his  fortune,  whatever  features  it  might  wear.  Until 
the  one  important  event,  at  least;  after  that  it  would  be  in 
his  own  hands — ^and  Julians. 

After  tea,  two  or  three  hours  passed  away  rather  sbwly. 
Mr.  Blessing  sat  in  the  pit  of  a  back  yard  and  smoked  until 
dusk ;  then  the  family  collected  in  the  '^  drawing-room,'*  and 
there  was  a  little  musig,  and  a  variety  of  gossip,  with  ooc»> 
sional  pauses  of  silence,  until  Mrs.  Blessing  said  :  '^  Perh^ 
you  had  better  show  Mr.  Asten  to  his  room,  Mr.  Blessing. 
We  may  have  already  passed  over  his  accustomed  hour  for 
retiring.  If  so,  I  know  he  will  excuse  us ;  we  shall  soon 
become  &miliar  with  each  other's  habits." 

When  Mr.  Blessing  returned,  he  first  opened  the  rear 
window,  drew  an  arm-chair  near  it^  took  off  his  ooat,  seated 
himself,  and  lit  another  cigar.  His  wife  dosed  the  front 
shutters,  slipped  the  night-bolts  of  the  door,  and  then  seated 
herself  beside  him.  Julia  whirled  arotud  on  her  muflio^tool 
to  face  the  coming  consultation,  and  Clementina  graosfoUj 
(losed  beisulf  iu  the  nearest  corner  of  the  80&. 
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^Howdoyou  like  him,  Eliza  ? '^  Mr.  Blessing  aaked,  aftei 
sereral  sdlent,  luxurious  whifb. 

"  He  is  handsome^  and  seems  amiable,  but  younger  than  1 
expected.     Are  you  sure  of  bis — bis  feelings,  Julia?" 

**  O  ma !  "  Julia  exclaimed ;  *^  what  a  question  I  I  can 
only  judge  them  by  my  own.'* 

Clementina  curled  her  Up  in  a  singular  fashion,  but  said 
nothing. 

^  It  seems  like  losing  Julia  entirely,"  Mrs.  Blessing  re- 
sumed. '^  I  don't  know  how  she  will  be  able  to  retain  her, 
place  in  our  circle,  unless  they  spend  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
the  city,  and  whether  he  has  means  enough — ^" 

She  paused,  and  looked  inquidtiyely  at  her  husband. 

**  You  always  look  at  the  establishment,"  said  he,  ^'  and 
never  consider  the  chances.  Maniage  is  a  deal,  a  throw,  a 
3ort  of  kite-flying,  in  isLCt  (except  in  tntr  case,  my  dear),  and, 
ftfter  all  I've  learned  of  our  future  son-in-law,  I  must  say 
that  Julia  hasn't  a  bad  hand." 

^  I  knew  you'd  like  him,  pa ! "  cried  the  delighted  Julia. 

Mr.  Blessing  looked  at  her  steadily  a  moment,  and  then 
winked ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 

^  There  is  another  thing,"  said  his  wife.  '^  If  the  wedding 
oomes  off  this  &11,  we  have  but  two  months  to  prepare ;  and 
how  will  you  manage  about  the— the  money  ?  We  can  save 
afterwards,  to  be  sure,  but  there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
fearful  expense.  Tre  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  simple  and 
private  ceremony, — ^married  in  travelling-dress,  you  know, 
just  before  the  train  leaves,  and  no  cards, — it  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  highest  circles." 

^  It  won't  do  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Blessing,  waving  his  right 
hand.  ^  Julia's  husband  must  have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing our  standing  in  society.     I  will  invite  the  Collector,  and 
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the  Surveyor,  and  the  Appraiser.     The  money  «mm<  be  railed 
1  should  be  willing  to  pawn —  " 

He  looked  around  the  room,  inspecting  the  well-woni 
carpet,  the  nankeen-covered  chairs,  the  old  piano,  and  finallj 
the  two  pictures. 

*^  — ^Your  portrait,  my  dear ;  but,  unless  it  were  a  Stoarf^ 
I  couldn't  get  ten  dollars  on  it.  We  must  take  your  set  ot 
diamonds,  and  Julia's  rubies,  and  Clementina's  ]>earlB.'' 

He  leaned  back,  and  laughed  with  great  glee.  The  ladies 
became  rigid  and  grave. 

^  It  is  wicked,  Benjamin,"  Mrs.  Blessing  severely  remaik- 
ed,  *'  to  jest  over  our  troubles  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  see 
nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  inform  Mr.  Asten,  frankly,  of  our 
condition.  He  is  yet  too  young,  I  think,  to  be  repelled  by 
poverty." 

*'  Ma,  it  would  break  my  hearty"  said  Julia.  ^*  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  humiliated  in  his  eyes." 

^'  Decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do,"  warbled  dementiiw, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

^'  That's  the  way  with  women, — ^flying  from  one  eztreme 
to  the  other.  If  you  can't  have  white,  yon  turn  around  and 
say  there's  no  other  color  than  black.  When  all  devices  are 
exhausted,  a  man  of  pluck  and  character  goes  to  work  and 
constructs  a  new  one.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  ;  but  give  me  ten  days,  and  Juha 
shall  have  her  white  satin.  Kow,  girls,  you  had  better  go 
to  bed." 

Mr.  Blessing  smoked  silently  until  the  sound  of  bii 
daughters'  footsteps  had  ceased  on  the  stairs ;  then,  bringing 
down  his  hand  emphatically  upon  his  thigh,  he  exclaimed, 
^  By  Jove,  Eliza,  if  I  were  as  sharp  as  that  girl,  Td  have 
had  the  CoUectorship  beforo  this ! " 
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^  What  do  70a  mean?    She  seems  to  be  liranj^  atteohed 

^  O,  no  doubt !  But  she  has  a  wonderful  talent  for  read- 
ing character.  The  young  fellow  is  pretty  green  wood  still ; 
what  he'll  season  into  depends  on  her.  Honest  as  the  day, 
— ^there's  nothing  like  a  country  life  for  that.  But  it's  a 
pity  that  such  a  fund  for  operations  should  lie  idle ;  he  has 
»  nest-egg  that  might  hatch  out  millions ! " 

^  I  hope,  Benjamin,  that  after  all  your  unfortunate  expert 


''Pray  don't  lament  in  adyanoe,  and  especially  now,  when 
a  \At  of  hick  comes  to  us.  Julia  has  done  well,  and  FU 
trust  her  to  improve  her  opportunities.  Besides,  this  will 
help  Clementina's  chances ;  where  there  is  one  marriage  in  a 
fiunily,  there  is  generally  another.  Poor  girl  I  she  has 
waited  a  long  while.  At  thirty-three,  the  market  gets  T-e-r-y 
flat." 

''And  yet  Julia  is  thirty,"  said  Mrs.  Blessing;  "and 
Clementina's  complexion  and  manners  have  been  considered 
superior." 

"  There's  just  her  mistake.  A  better  copy  of  Mrs.  Hall 
but's  airs  and  attitudes  was  neyer  produced,  and  it  was  al' 
very  well  so  long  as  Mrs.  Halibut  gave  the  tone  to  society  ^ 
but  since  she  went  to  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Bass  has  somehow 
crept  into  her  place,  Clementina  is  quite — I  may  say— obso- 
lete. I  don't  object  to  her  complexion,  because  that  is  a 
standing  fiushion,  but  she  is  expected  to  her  chatty,  and  witty, 
and  instead  of  that  she  stands  about  like  a  Venus  of  Milo. 
She  looks  like  me,  and  she  can't  lack  intelligence  and  tact. 
Why  couldn't  she  unbend  a  little  more  to  Asten,  vdiethflf 
she  likes  him  or  not?  " 

"  You  know  I  never  seemed  to  manage  Clementina,"  hif 
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wife  replif)d ;  ^*  if  she  were  to  dispute  my  opinion  aometlmei^ 
I  might,  perhaps,  gain  a  little  influence  over  her :  bat  aha 
won't  enter  into  a  discussion." 

*^  Mrs.  Halibut's  way.  It  was  new,  then,  and,  with  hei 
husband's  money  to  back  it^  her  ^  grace '  and  ^  compofluie '  and 
'serenity'  carried  all  before  her.  Give  me  fiftf  thooaand  a 
year,  and  Til  put  Clementina  in  the  same  plaoel  But^ 
come, — to  the  main  question.  1  suppose  we  shall  need  five 
hundred  dollars  1 " 

'^  Three  hundred,  I  think,  will  be  ample,"  said  MzSi 
Blessing. 

^  Three  or  five,  it's  as  hard  to  raise  one  sum  as  the  other, 
ni  try  for  five,  and  if  I  have  luck  with  the  two  hundred 
over — small,  careful  operations,  you  know,  which  always 
succeed — I  may  have  the  whole  amount  on  hand,  long  before 
It's  due." 

Mrs.  Blessing  smiled  in  a  melancholy,  hopeless  way,  and 
the  consultation  came  to  an  end. 

When  Joseph  was  left  alone  in  his  chamber,  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep.  He  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  looked 
down  into  the  dim,  melancholy  street,  the  solitude  of  which 
was  broken  about  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  forlorn 
pedestrian,  who  approached  through  gloom  and  lamplight,  was 
foreshortened  to  his  hat,  and  then  lengthened  away  on  the 
other  side.  The  new  acquaintances  he  had  just  made 
remained  all  the  more  vividly  in  his  thoughts  from  their 
nearness ;  he  was  still  within  their  atmosphere.  They  wotp 
unlike  any  persona  he  knew,  and  therefore  he  felt  that  he 
mif^t  do  them  injustice  by  a  hasty  estimate  of  their  oharao- 
ter.  Clementina,  however,  was  excluded  from  this  charitable 
resolution.  Concentrating  his  dislike  on  her,  he  found  thai 
her  parents  had  i*eoeived  him  with  as  much  consideration  as 
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ft  total  stranger  could  expect  Moreover,  whatever  thej^ 
might  be,  Julia  was  the  same  here,  in  her  own  home,  as 
when  she  was  a  guest  in  the  oduntry.  As  playful,  as  win- 
ning, and  as  natural ;  and  he  b^an  to  suspect  that  her 
present  life  was  not  congenial  to  such  a  nature.  If  so,  her 
happineBS  was  all  the  more  assured  by  their  union. 

This  thought  led  him  into  a  pictured  labyrinth  of  antici- 
pation,  in  which  his  mind  wandered  witli  deUght.  He  was 
80  absorbed  in  planning  the  new  household,  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  sisters  entering  the  reai*  room  on  the  same  floor, 
whidi  was  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition  firom  his 


satin  i "  he  suddenly  heard  Clementina  say :  **  of 
ooune  I  shall  have  the  same.  It  will  become  me  better 
thanyou.'' 

« I  ahonld  think  you  might  be  satisfied  with  a  li^t  silk," 
fuUa  said ;  *'  the  expenses  will  be  very  heavy.** 

^  Well  aee^*'  Clementina  answered  shortly,  pacing  vp  and 
down  the  room. 

After  a  long  pause,  he  heard  Julians  voice  again.  **  Kever 
mind,**  she  said,  **  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  your  way.** 

**  I  wonder  how  much  he  knows  about  you  I  ^  Clemen- 
tina exdaimed.  ^  Your  arts  were  new  there,  and  you 
played  an  easy  game«^*  Here  she  lowered  her  voice,  and 
Joseph  only  distinguished  a  detached  word  now  and  then. 
He  rose,  indignant  at  this  unsisterly  assault,  and  wishing  to 
hear  no  more ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  movement  was  not 
noticed,  for  Julia  replied,  in  smothered,  excited  tones,  with 
tome  remark  about  **  complexion.** 

**  Well,  there  is  one  thing,**  ClementLoa  continued,— ''ons 
thing  you  will  keep  very  secret,  and  that  is  your  birthday 
Are  yoa  going  to  tell  him  that  vou 
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Joseph  bad  seued  the  back  of  a  cbajr,  and  with  a 
impulse  tilted  it  and  let  it  fall  on  the  floor.  Ulan  be 
walked  to  the  window,  closed  it^  and  prepared  to  go  to  res^ 
— all  with  more  noise  than  was  habitual  with  him.  Then 
were  whispers  and  hushed  moTements  in  the  next  room,  but 
not  another  audible  word  was  spoken.  Before  sleeping  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  more  than  Julia's  lover: 
he  was  her  deliverer.  The  idea  was  not  unwelooma :  it  gave 
a  new  value  and  significance  to  his  life. 

However  curious  Julia  might  have  been  to  disoovor  bow 
much  he  had  overheard,  she  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  She  met  him  next  morning  with  a  sweet  unoonsdous 
ness  of  what  she  had  endured,  which  convinced  him  that 
such  painful  scenes  must  have  been  frequent,  or  she  could 
not  have  forgotten  so  easily.  His  greeting  to  Clementina 
was  brief  and  cold,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  in  the 
leajst. 

It  WM  decided,  before  he  left|  that  the  wedding  shouM 
take  place  in  Ootoboe; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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Ths  train  moTed  slowly  fdong  through  the  straggling  and 
shabby  suburbB,  increasing  its  speed  as  the  dty  melted  grad- 
nally  into  the  country ;  and  Joseph,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  fix  his  mind  upon  one  of  the  volumes  he  had  procured  for 
his  slender  library  at  home,  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  took 
note  of  his  fellow-travellers.  Since  he  began  to  approach 
the  usual  destiny  of  men,  they  had  a  new  interest  for  him 
Hitherto  he  had  looked  upon  strange  faces  very  much  as  on 
a  strange  language,  without  a  thought  of  interpreting  them  * 
but  now  their  hieroglyphics  seemed  to  suggest  a  meaning 
The  figures  around  him  were  so  many  sitting,  silent  historiee^ 
so  many  locked-up  records  of  struggle,  loss,  gain,  and  all  th« 
other  forces  which  give  shape  and  color  to  human  life.  Most 
of  them  were  strangers  to'  each  other,  and  as  reticent  (11 
their  railway  conventionality)  as  himself ;  yet,  he  reflected, 
the  whole  range  of  passion,  pleasure,  and  suffering  was  prob- 
ably illustrated  in  that  collection  of  existences.  His  own 
troublesome  individuality  grew  fainter,  so  much  of  it  seemed 
to  be  merged  in  the  common  experience  of  men. 

There  was  the  portly  gentleman  of  fitly,  still  ruddy  and 
full  of  unwasted  force.  The  keenness  and  coolness  of  hit 
eyes,  the  few  firmly  marked  lines  on  his  face,  and  the  color 
and  hardness  of  his  Hps,  proclaimed  to  everybody :  "  I  am 
bold,  shrewd,  suocessfiil  in  business,  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  religious  duties  (on  the  Sabbath),  voting 
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with  my  party,  and  not  likely  to  be  fooled  by  tmj^  Idnd  ol 
sentimental  nonsense.^'     The  thin,  not  very  well-dresBed  msD 
beside  him,  with  the  iri'egular  features  and  uncertain  ex- 
pression, announced  as  clearly,  to  any  who  could  read  :  ^  I 
am  weak,  like  others,  but  I  never  consciously  did  anj  harm. 
I  just  manage  to  get  along  in  the  world,  but  if  I  only  had  a 
chance,  I  might  make  something  better  of  mysell''      The 
fresh,  healthy  fellow,  in  whose  lap   a  child  was  deeping^ 
while  his  wife  nursed  a  younger  one, — the  man  with  ample 
mouth,  large  nostrils,  and  the  hands  of  a  mechanic, — also 
told  his  story :  ''  On  the  whole,  I  find  life  a  comfortable 
thing.     I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  take  it  as  it  comes^ 
and  never  worry  over  what  I  can't  understand.'' 

The  £ELces  of  the  younger  men,  however,  were  not  so  easy 
to  decipher.  On  them  life  was  only  beginning  its  plastic 
task,  and  it  requii*ed  an  older  eye  to  detect  the  delicate 
touches  of  awakening  passions  and  hopes.  But  Joseph  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thought  that  his  own  secret  was  as 
little  to  be  discovered  as  any  they  might  have.  If  they  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  sweet  experience  of  love,  he  was  already 
their  superior ;  if  they  were  sharers  in  it,  though  strangers, 
they  were  near  to  him.  Had  he  not  left  the  foot  of  die 
class,  after  all  ? 

All  at  once  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  new  &ce,  three  of 
four  seats  from  his  own.  The  stranger  had  shifted  his  po- 
aition,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  seen  in  profile.  He  was 
apparently  a  few  years  older  than  Joseph,  but  sti^  i  bright 
with  all  the  charm  of  early  manhood.  His  fiiir  complexion 
was  bronzed  from  exposure,  and  his  hands,  graceful  without 
being  effeminate,  wero  not  those  of  the  idle  gentleman.  Hia 
hair,  golden  in  tint,  thrust  its  short  locks  a«i  it  pleased  about 
a  smooth,  frank  forehead ;  the  eyes  were  dark  gray,  and  the 
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mouth,  partly  hidden  by  a  mustache^  at  once  firm  and  full 
JSe'was  moderately  handsome,  yet  it  was  not  of  that  which 
Joseph  thought ;  he  felt  that  there  was  more  of  developed 
oharacter  and  a  richer  past  history  expressed  in  those  fea> 
tmneB  than  in  any  other  face  there.  He  felt  sure — and 
smiled  at  himself,  notwithstanding,  for  tbe  impression — 
tlutt  at  least  some  of  his  own  doubts  and  difficulties  had 
found  their  solution  in  the  stranger^s  nature.  The  more  he 
studied  the  face,  the  more  he  was  conscious  of  its  attraction, 
and  his  instinct  of  reliance,  though  utterly  without  grounds, 
justified  itself  to  his  mind  in  some  mysterious  way. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  unknown  felt  his  gaze,  and, 
turning  slowly  in  his  seat,  answered  it.  Joseph  dropped  his 
eyes  in  some  confusion,  but  not  until  he  had  caught  the  full, 
-warm,  intense  expression  of  those  that  met  them.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  read  in  them,  in  that  momentary  flash,  what  he 
had  never  before  found  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, — a  simple, 
human  interest,  above  curiosity  and  above  mistrust.  The 
usual  reply  to  such  a  gaze  is  an  unconscious  defiance :  the 
unknown  nature  is  on  its  guard  :  but  the  look  which  seems 
to  answer,  ^*  We  are  men,  let  us  know  each  other  I "  is,  alas  1 
too  rare  in  this  world* 

While  Joseph  was  fighting  the  irresistible  temptation  to 
look  again,  there  was  a  sudden  thud  of  tbe  car-wheels.  Many 
of  the  passengers  started  from  their  seats,  only  to  be  thrown 
into  them  again  by  a  quick  succession  of  violent  jolts.  Jo* 
seph  saw  the  stranger  springing  towards  the  bell-rope ;  then 
he  and  all  others  seemed  to  be  whirling  over  each  other; 
there  was  a  crash,  a  horrible  grinding  and  splintering  sound, 
snd  the  end  of  all  was  a  shock,  in  which  his  consciousneBi 
left  him  before  he  could  guess  its  violence. 

Afte^  a  while,  out  of  some  blank,  haunted  by  a  singto 
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lost,  wandering  sense  of  existenoe,  he  began  to  awikm 
slowly  to  life.  Flames  were  still  dancing  in  his  eyeball^ 
and  waters  and  whirlwinds  roaxing  in  his  ears ;  bat  it  wis 
only  a  passive  sensation,  without  the  will  to  know  mova. 
Then  he  felt  himself  partly  lifted  and  his  head  suppartedi 
and  presently  a  soft  warmth  fell  upon  the  region  of  his 
heart.  There  were  noises  all  about  him,  but  he  did  not 
listen  to  them ;  his  effort  to  regain  his  consoiouaieBS  fixed 
itself  on  that  point  alone,  and  grew  stronger  as  the  wanntfa 
calmed  the  confusion  of  his  nerves. 

**  Dip  this  in  water ! "  said  a  voice,  and  the  hand  (as  he 
now  knew  it  to  be)  was  removed  from  his  heartb 

Something  cold  came  over  his  forehead,  and  at  the  ssms 
time  warm  drops  fell  upon  his  cheek. 

*'Look  out  for  yourself:  your  head  is  cut  I**  t>rri*Uhn»A 
another  voice. 

**  Only  a  scratch.  Take  the  handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket 
and  tie  it  up ;  but  first  ask  yon  gentleman  for  his  flask  I " 

Joseph  opened  his  eyes,  knew  the  face  that  bent  over  hii^ 
and  then  closed  them  again.  Gentle  and  strong  hands  raised 
him,  a  flask  was  set  to  his  lips,  and  he  drank  mechanically, 
but  a  full  sense  of  life  followed  the  draught.  He  looked 
wistfully  in  the  stranger's  face. 

'^Wait  a  moment,'^  said  the  latter;  ''I  must  feel  your 
bones  before  you  try  to  move.  Arms  and  legs  all  rights- 
impossible  to  tell  about  the  ribs.  There !  now  put  yoir 
arm  around  my  neck,  and  lean  on  me  as  much  as  you  liln^ 
while  I  lift  you." 

Joseph  did.as  he  was  bidden,  but  he  was  still  weak  izid 
giddy,  and  after  a  few  steps,  they  both  sat  down  togsthtf 
upon  a  bank.  The  splintered  car  lay  near  them  upside 
down ;  the  passengers  had  been,  extricated  from  it^  and  mn 


now  bu8j  in  aiding  the  few  who  were  injured.  Tbe  traia 
had  stopi)ed  and  was  waiting  on  the  track  aboye.  Bomff 
were  very  pale  and  grave,  feeling  that  Death  had  touched 
without  taking  them ;  but  the  greater  part  were  oonoemod 
only  about  the  delay  to  the  train. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? ''  asked  Joseph:  *^  where  was  If 
how  did  you  find  me  ?  ^ 

**  The  usual  story, — a  broken  rail,"  said  the  stranger.  **  I 
bad  just  caught  the  rope  when  the  car  went  oyer,  and  was 
swung  off  my  feet  so  luckily  that  I  somehow  escaped  the 
hardest  shock.  I  don't  think  I  lost  my  senses  for  a  moment. 
Wben  we  came  to  the  bottom  you  were  lying  just  before  me ; 
£  thought  you  dead  until  I  felt  your  heart.  It  is  a  seyere 
shock,  but  I  hope  nothing  more." 

"  But  you, — are  you  not  badly  hurt  ?" 

The  stranger  pushed  up  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied 
around  his  head,  felt  his  temple,  and  said  :  ^^  It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  splinters;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But 
there  is  no  harm  in  a  little  blood-letting  except " — ^he  added, 
smiling — **  except  the  spots  on  your  face." 

By  this  time  the  other  injured  passengers  had  been  ocm- 
yeyed  to  the  train ;  the  whistle  sounded  a  warning  of  de- 
parture. 

**  I  think  we  can  get  up  the  embankment  now,**  said  the 
stranger.  **  You  must  let  me  take  care  of  you  still :  I  am 
trayelling  alone.'' 

When  they  were  seated  mde  by  side,  and  Joseph  leaned 
hiB  head  back  on  the  supporting  arm,  while  the  train  moved 
awaj  with  theniy  he  felt  that  a  new  power,  a  new  support, 
had  come  to  his  life.  The  face  upon  which  he  looked  was 
•lo  longer  strange ;  the  hand  which  had  rested  on  his  heart 
was  warm  with  kindred  blood.     Inyoluntarily  he  extended 
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his  oivva ;  it  inui  taken  and  held,  and  the  dark-graj,  oonngB 
ons  eyes  turned  to  him  with  a  silent  aBsuranoe  which  he  feh 
needed  no  words. 

^'  It  Ib  a  rough  introduction,^  he  then  said :  ^  xaj  name  is 
Philip  Held.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Oakland  Station ;  bat  if 
yon  are  going  &rther — ^ 

'^  Why,  that  is  my  station  also  I  ^  Joseph  exclaimed,  giy- 
ing  Ms  name  in  return. 

^  Then  we  should  have  probably  met,  sooner  or  later,  in  anj 
case.  I  am  bound  for  the  forge  and  furnace  at  Coventry, 
which  is  for  sale.  If  the  company  who  employ  me  decide  to 
buy  it, — according  to  the  report  I  shall  make, — the  works 
wiJl  be  placed  in  my  charge»^ 

*^  It  is  but  six  miles  from  my  &rm,''  said  Joseph,  **  and 
the  road  up  the  valley  is  the  most  beautiful  in  our  neighhor- 
hood.     I  hope  you  can  make  a  fieivorable  report.** 

'^  It  is  only  too  much  to  my  own  intei'est  to  do  so.  I  hav% 
otjen  mining  and  geologizing  in  Nevada  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  three  or  four  years,  and  long  for  a  quiet,  or 
dered  life.  It  is  a  good  omen  that  I  have  found  a  nei^boi 
in  advance  of  my  settlement.  I  have  often  ridden  fiftj 
miles  to  meet  a  friend  wiio  eared  for  something  else  than 
horse-racing  or  monts/  and  your  six  miles, — ^it  is  but  a  step !" 

^  How  much  you  have  seen !  ^  said  Joseph.  **  I  knoir 
very  little  of  the  world.  It  must  be  easy  for  yon  to  take 
your  own  place  in  life. 

A  shade  passed  over  Philip  Held^s  fiioe.  ^  It  is  only  easy 
to  a  certain  class  of  men,"  he  replied, — ^  a  dass  to  which  1 
should  not  care  to  belong.  I  begin  to  think  that  nothing  ii 
veiy  valuable,  the  right  to  which  a  man  don't  earn,— ex- 
cept human  love,  and  that  seems  to  come  by  the  ^raoe  ot 
God." 
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^I  «m  joanger  than  you  are, — ^not  yet  twentyAhiee^^ 
Jcflepb  remarked.  ^  You  will  find  that  I  am  very  ignorant.'' 
**  And  I  am  twenty-eight,  and  just  beginning  to  get  my 
eyes  open,  like  a  nine-days'  kitten.  If  I  had  been  frank 
enough  to  confess  my  ignorance,  five  years  ago,  as  jon  do 
now,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me.  But  don't  let  ni 
measure  ourselyes  or  our  experience  against  each  other. 
Tbat  is  one  good  thing  we  learn  in  Bocky  Mountain 
life ;  there  is  no  high  or  low,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  except 
what  applies  to  the  needs  of  men  who  come  t<^;ether.  So 
there  are  needs  which  most  men  have,  and  go  all  their  lives 
hungering  for,  because  they  expect  them  to  be  supplied  in  a 
particnlar  form.  There  is  something,"  Philip  concluded, 
*^  deeper  than  that  in  human  nature." 

Joseph  longed  to  open  his  heart  to  this  man,  every  one  of 
whose  words  struck. home  to  something  in  himself.  But  the 
lassitude  which  the  shock  left  ^ehind  gradually  overcame 
him.  He  suffered  his  head  to  be  drawn  upon  Philip  Held's 
shoulder,  and  slept  until  the  train  reached  Oakland  Station. 
When  tbe  two  got  upon  the  platform,  they  found  Dennis 
waiting  for  Joseph,  with  a  light  country  vehicle.  The  news 
of  the  accident  had  reached  the  station,  and  his  dismay  waa 
great  when  he  saw  the  two  bloody  faces.  A  physician  had 
already  been  summoned  from  the  neighboring  village,  but 
ih.ey  had  little  need  of  his  services.  A  prescription  of  quiet 
and  sedatives  for  Joseph,  and  a  strip  of  plaster  for  his  com 
panion,  were  speedily  furnished,  and  they  set  out  togethei 
for  the  Asten  place. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Bachel  Miller's  agitation 
when  the  party  arrived ;  or  the  parting  of  the  two  men  who 
had  been  so  swiftly  brought  near  to  each  other;  or  Philip 
Held's  farther  journey  to  the  forge  that  eveiang.    He  re 
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drted  all  entxeaty  to  remain  at  the  farm  milil  momli^  m 
the  ground  of  an  appointment  made  with  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  forge.  After  hia  departare  Joseph  was  aent 
to  bed,  where  he  remained  for  a  day  or  two,  Tory  sore  and 
a  little  feverish.  He  had  plenty  of  time  for  ilLoaght^ — not 
precisely  of  the  kind  which  his  aunt  suspected,  for  out  of 
pure,  honest  interest  in  his  welfare,  she  took  a  step  whidi 
proved  to  be  of  doubtful  benefit.  If  he  had  not  been  so  in- 
nocent,— ^if  he  had  not  been  quite  as  unconscious  of  his  in- 
ner nature  as  he  was  over-conscious  of  his  external  sel^^ 
he  would  have  perceived  that  his  thoughts  dwelt  much  more 
on  Philip  Held  than  on  Julia  Blessing.  His  mind  seemed 
to  run  through  a  swift,  involuntary  chain  of  reasoning,  to 
account  to  himself  for  his  feeling  towards  her,  and  her  in- 
evitable share  in  his  future ;  but  towards  Philip  his  heart 
sprang  with  an  instinct  beyond  his  controL  It  was  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  the  latter  also  would  not  be  shot^  like 
%  bright  thread,  through  the  web  of  his  coming  days. 

On  the  third  morning,  when  he  had  exchanged  the  bed  foe 
an  arm-chair,  a  letter  from  the  city  was  brought  to  him. 
^  Dearest  Joseph,"  it  ran,  ^*  what  a  fright  and  anxiety  m 
have  had !  When  pa  brought  the  paper  home,  last  ni^t, 
and  I  read  the  report  of  the  accident^  where  it  said,  '  /. 
Asteny  severe  contusions,'  my  heart  stopped  beating  for  a 
minute,  and  I  can  only  write  now  (as  you  see)  with  a 
trembling  hand.  My  first  thought  was  to  go  directly  to 
you ;  but  ma  said  we  had  better  wait  for  intelligence.  Un- 
less our  eng]tgement  were  generally  known,  it  would  give 
rise  to  remarks, — in  short,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  all  the 
uxyrldly  reasons  with  which  she  opposed  me ;  but,  oh,  howl 
longed  for  ihe  right  to  be  at  your  side,  and  assure  myself 
that  the  dreadful,  dreadful  danger  has  passed!      Pawai 
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quite  shaken  with  the  news :  he  felt  hardly  ahle  to  go  to  the 
ChiBtom-House  this  morning.  But  he  sides  -with  ma  about 
my  going,  and  now,  when  my  time  as  a  daughter  with  them 
is  growing  so  short,  I  dare  not  disobey.  I  know  you  will 
understand  my  position,  yet,  dear  and  true  as  you  are,  you 
cannot  guess  the  anxiety  with  which  I  await  a  line  from 
your  hand,  the  hand  that  was  so  nearly  taken  from  me 
forever  I " 

Joseph  read  the  letter  twice  and  was  about  to  commence 
it  for  the  third  time,  when  a  visitor  was  announced.  He 
had  barely  time  to  thrust  the  scented  sheet  into  his  pocket ; 
and  the  bright  eyes  and  flushed  face  with  which  he  met  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ghaflinch  convinced  both  that  gentleman  and  his 
aunt,  as  she  ushered  the  latter  into  the  room,  that  the  visit 
was  accepted  as  an  honor  and  a  joy. 

On  Mr.  Chaffinch's  face  the  air  of  authority  which  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  belonged  to  his  calling  had  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  itself ;  but  melancholy,  the  next  best 
thing,  was  strongly  marked.  His  dark  complexion  and  his 
white  cravat  intensified  each  other ;  and  his  eyes,  so  long 
uplifted  above  the  concerns  of  this  world,  had  ceased  to  vary 
their  expression  materially  for  the  sake  of  any  human  inter- 
est. '  All  this  had  been  expected  of  him,  and  he  had  simply 
done  his  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  flock  ovei 
which  he  was  placed.  Any  of  the  latter  might  have  easily 
been  shrewd  enough  to  guess,  in  advance,  very  nearly  what 
the  pastor  would  say,  upon  a  given  occasion ;  but  each  and 
all  of  them  would  have  been  both  disappointed  and  dis- 
turbed if  he  had  not  said  it. 

At^jor  appropriate  and  sympathetic  inquiries  concerning 
Joseph's  bodily  condition,  he  proceeded  to  probe  him  spirit 
tually. 
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^  It  was  a  merdfiil  preserratioiL  I  hope  joo  &el  ikat  b 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  look  Death  in  the  faoe." 

^  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,^  Joseph  replied. 

^  You  mean  the  physical  pang.  But  death  inchtdes  wliaft 
eomes  after  it, — judgment.     That  is  a  very  awful  thoo^t.* 

**  It  may  be  to  evil  men ;  bnt  I  have  done  nothing  to 
make  me  fear  it.^ 

'^  You  have  neyer  made  an  open  profession  of  fiiith ;  ye€ 
it  may  be  that  grace  has  reached  you,^'  ssid  Mr.  Ofaaffinch. 
**  Have  you  found  your  Saviour  ?  " 

**  I  believe  in  him  with  all  my  soul  1 "  Joseph  exclaimed ; 
**  but  you  mean  something  else  by  '  finding'  him.  I  will  be 
candid  with  you,  Mr.  Chaffinch.  The  last  sermon  I  heard 
you  preach,  a  month  ago,  was  uppn  the  nullity  of  all  good 
works,  all  Christian  deeds ;  you  called  them  '  rags,  dust^  and 
ashes,'  and  declared  that  man  is  saved  by  £iith  alone.  I 
haive  £aiith,  but  I  can't  accept  a  doctrine  which  denies  merit 
to  works ;  and  you,  unless  I  accept  it,  will  you  admit  that  I 
have*  found 'Christ?" 

**  There  is  but  One  Truth ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  ChaflBnehy 
very  severely. 

*'Yes,"  Joseph  answered,  reverently,  '^and  that  is  only 
perfectly  known  to  God." 

The  clergyman  was  more  deeply  annoyed  than  he  cared  to 
exhibit.  His  experience  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
encouragement  of  ignorant  souls,  willing  to  acoept  his  mes- 
sage, if  they  could  only  be  made  to  oomprehend  it^  or  to  ihe 
conflict  with  downright  doubt  and  denial.  A  nature  so 
seemingly  open  to  the  influences  of  the  Spirit^  yet  inflexibly 
dosed  to  certain  points  of  doctrine,  was  s(»nething  of  a 
problem  to  him.  He  belonged  to  a  class  now  happily  be- 
coming scaj'ce,  who,  having  been  taught  to  pace  a  reasoned 
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theological  round,  can  only  eflGiciently  meet  thoee  antagonutt 
iFho  Toluntarily  come  inside  of  their  own  ring. 

His  habit  of  control,  however,  enabled  him  to  aay,  with  a 
moderately  friendly  manner,  aa  he  took  leave :  ^  We  will 
talk  again  when  you  are  stronger.  It  is  my  duty  to  give 
spiritual  help  to  those  who  seek  it.^ 

To  Bachel  Miller  he  said  :  '^  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  dark. 
His  mind  is  cloudy,  but  we  find  that  the  vanities  of  youth 
often  obscure  the  true  light  for  a  time.'' 

Joseph  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
meditated  earnestly  for  half  an  hour.  Bachel  Miller,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  be  hopeful  or  discouraged  by  Mr.  Chaffinch's 
words,  stole  into  the  room,  but  went  about  on  tiptoe,  sup 
posing  him  to  be  asleep.  Joseph  was  fully  conscious  of  all 
her  movements,  and  at  last  startled  her  by  the  sudden 
question : — 

"  Aimt^  why  do  you  suppose  I  went  to  the  city  ?  " 

^  Gk>odne88,  Joseph !  I  thought  you  were  sound  asleep. 
I  suppose  to  see  about  the  &11  prices  for  grain  and  cattle." 

'^No,  aunt^"  said  he,  speaking  with  determination, 
though  the  foolish  blood  ran  rosily  over  his  face,  ^  I  weni 
to  get  a  wife!" 

She  stood  pale  and  speechless,  staring  at  hinu  But  fox 
the  rosy  sign  on  his  cheeks  and  temples  she  could  not  have 
believed  his  words. 

**  Miss  Blessing  ?  "  she  finally  uttered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Joseph  nodded  his  head.  She  dropped  into  the  nearest 
ehair,  drew  two  or  three  long  breaths,  and  in  an  indesoribar 
ble  tone  ejacukted, '' WeU  !  " 

«< I  knew  you  would  be  surprised,"  said  he ;  ^because  it 
is  almost  a  surprise  to  myself.  But  you  and  she  seemed  to 
(all  so  easily  into  each  other's  ways,  that  I  hope —  " 
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**  Why,  jou^TO  bardlj  acquainted  with  herl  ^  Badifll  n, 
claimed*     ^  It  k  ao  hasty  I    And  70a  are  so  jonsgl" 

^  No  jonnger  than  father  was  when  he  married  mother 
and  I  have  learned  to  know  her  well  in  a  short  tuna     lan'l 
it  so  with  you,  too,  aunt  ?— -you  certainly  liked  her  ?  ** 

**  ni  not  deny  that,  nor  say  the  reTcrse  now :  hat  a  f$no 
er's  wife  should  he  a  farmer's  daughter." 

**  But  suppose,  aunt^  that  the  farmer  doesn't  happen  to 
love  any  farmer's  daughter,  and  doM  love  a  bright,  amiable, 
very  intelligent  girl,  who  is  delighted  with  country  life, 
eager  and  willing  to  learn,  and  very  fond  of  the  fiumer'a 
aunt  (who  can  teach  her  everything)  ?  " 

^'  Still,  it  seems  to  me  a  risk,"  said  Rachel;  but  she  was 
evidently  relenting. 

*'  There  is  none  to  you,"  he  answered,  ^*  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  mine.  You  will  be  with  us,  for  Julia  couldn't  do 
without  you,  if  she  wished.  If  she  were  a  fimner's  daugh- 
ter, with  different  ideas  of  housekeeping,  it  might  bring 
trouble  to  both  of  us.  But  now  you  will  have  the  manage- 
ment in  your  own  hands  until  you  have  taught  Julia,  and 
afterwards  she  will  carry  it  on  in  your  way." 

She  did  not  reply ;  but  Joseph  could  see  that  she  was  be- 
coming reconciled  to  the  prospect.     After  awhile  she  cam< 
across  the  room,  leaned  over  him,  kissed  him  upon  the  fan 
head,  and  then  siler  ly  went  away. 
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CaSAFTER  X« 


APFROACHINO  FATl. 


Oklt  two  months  iBtervened  until  the  time  appoiiitod  fx 
Hie  mftniage,  and  the  days  rolled  swiffclj  away.  A  lew  linei 
eame  to  Joseph  from  Philip  Held,  announcing  that  he  wtm 
aatasfied  with  the  foige  and  fumaoeySnd  the  sale  would 
doubtlees  be  consummated  in  a  short,  time.  He  did  not^ 
Howenirer,  expect  to  take  charge  of  the  works  before  March, 
mnd  therefore  gave  Joseph  his  address  in  the  oi^,  with  the 
hope  that  the  latter  would  either  visit  or  write  to  him« 

On  the  Sunday  alter  the  accident  Elwood  Withers  came 
to  the  &rm.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  older  in  the  short 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had  last  met ;  after  his  first 
hearty  rejoicing  over  Joseph's  escape  and  recovery,  he  re- 
lapsed into  a  silent  but  not  unMendly  mood.  The  two  young 
men  dimbed  the  long  hill  behind  the  house  and  seated  them? 
selves  under  a  noble  pin-oak  on  the  height,  whence  there  was 
a  lovely  view  of  the  valley  for  many  miles  to  the  southward. 

They  talked  mechanically,  for  a  while,  of  the  season,  and 
the  crops,  and  the  other  usual  subjects  which  farmers  nevex 
get  to  the  end  of  discussing ;  but  both  felt  the  impendence 
of  more  important  themes,  and,  nevertheless,  were  slow  to 
approach  them.  At  last  Elwood  said :  ^  Your  &te  is  settl'Mi 
by  this  time,  I  suppDse?*' 

^  It  is  arranged,  at  least^''  Joseph  replied.  **  But  I  caaH 
yet  make  dear  to  myself  that  I  shall  be  a  married  mail  ii 
two  months  from  now." 


/ 


"  Doee  the  time  seem  long  to  you  ?  " 

^  No,**  Joseph  innooentl J  answered ;  ^  it  is  vwy  short.** 

Elwood  turned  away  his  head  to  conceal  a  melanchdy 
imile ;  it  was  a  few  minutes  before  he  spoke  again. 

^  Joseph,''  he  then  said,  **  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  yon 
love  her  ?  " 

^  I  am  to  many  her.'' 

^  I  meant  nothing  unfriendly,"  Mwood  remaiiked,  in  a 
gentle  tone.  ^  My  thought  was  this, — ^if  you  should  eyer 
find  a  still  stronger  love  growing  upon  you, — something  that 
would  make  the  warmth  you  feel  now  seem  like  ioe  compared 
to  it, — ^how  would  you  be  able  to  fight  it  ?  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  myself  for  you.  I  don't  think  I'm  much  different 
firom  most  sofb-hearted  men, — except  that  I  keep  the  softnen 
BO  well  stowed  away  that  few  persons  know  of  it, — but  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  within  two  months  of  marriage  to  the 
girl  I  love,  I  should  be  miserable ! " 

Joseph  turned  towards  him  with  wide,  astonished  eyes. 

*^ Miserable  from  hope  and  fear,"  Elwood  went  on;  ^I 
should  be  afraid  of  fever,  fire,  murder,  thunderbolta  1  Every 
hour  of  the  day  I  should  dread  lest  something  might  come 
between  «is ;  I  should  prowl  around  her  house  day  affcer  day, 
to  be  sure  that  she  was  alive  1  I  should  lengthen  out  the 
time  into  years ;  and  all  because  Fm  a  great,  disappointed^ 
ioft-hearted  fool  1 " 

The  sad,  yearning  expression  of  his  eyes  touched  Joseph 
to  the  heart.  **  Elwood,"  he  said,  ^^  I  see  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  comfort  you ;  if  I  give  you  pain  unknowiii|^, 
tell  me  how  to  avoid  it  1  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  stand  be- 
side me  when  I  am  married ;  but  now  you  must  consider 
your  own  feelings  in  answering,  not  mine.  Lui^  is  noA 
tikdy  to  be  there.** 
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**  That  would  make  no  difference,^'  El  wood  answered.  ^  Dc 
joxL  suppose  it  is  a  pain  for  me  to  nee  her,  because  she  seems 
lost  to  me?  No;  Tm  always  a  little  encouraged  when  I  have 
A  chance  to  measure  myself  with  her,  and  to  guess— sometimea 
this  and  sometimes  that — ^what  it  is  that  she  needs  to  find  in 
me.  Force  of  will  is  of  no  use ;  as  to  faithfulness, — ^why,  what 
it's  worth  can't  be  shown  unless  something  turns  up  to  try 
it.  But  you  had  better  not  ask  me  to  be  your  groomsman. 
Neither  Miss  Blessing  nor  her  sister  would  be  overly 
pleased.'' 

^  Why  so?"  Joseph  asked;  '*  Julia  and  you  are  quite 
well  acquainted,  and  she  was  always  friendly  towards  you." 

Elwood  was  silent  and  embarrassed.  Then,  reflecting  that 
silence,  at  that  moment,  might  express  even  more  than 
speech,  he  said  :  **  I've  got  the  notion  in  my  head ;  maybe 
it's  foolish,  but  there  it  is.  I  talked  a  good  deal  with 
Miss  Blessing,  it's  true,  and  yet  I  don't  feel  the  least  bit 
acquainted.  Her  manner  to  me  was  very  Mendly,  and  yet 
I  don't  think  she  likes  me." 

"  Well  1 "  exclaimed  Joseph,  forcing  a  laugh,  though  he 
was  much  annoyed,  '^  I  never  gave  you  credit  for  such  a 
lively  imagination.  Why  not  be  candid,  and  admit  that  the 
dislike  is  on  your  side  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  Julia  will 
80  soon  be  in  the  house  there  as  my  wife.  There  is  no  one 
else  whom  I  can  ask,  unless  it  were  Philip  Held — ^ 

*^  Held !  To  be  sure,  he  took  care  of  you.  I  was  at  Oot» 
entry  the  day  after,  and  saw  something  of  him."  With 
these  words,  Elwood  turned  towards  Joseph  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  &oe.  **  He'll  have  charge  there  in  a  few 
mcmtfafl,  I  hear,"  he  then  said,-  ^'  and  I  reckon  it  as  a  pieoe 
of  good  luck  for  you*  I've  found  that  there  are  men,  all, 
maybe,  as  honest  and  outspoken  as  they  need  be ;  yet  two  of 
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'em  will  talk  at  different  miurkfl  and  never  fully  undentend 
each  other,  and  other  two  will  naturally  talk  right  stnu^f 
at  the  flame  mark  and  never  miss.  Now,  Held  is  the  sort  that 
can  hit  the  thing  in  the  miud  of  the  man  they're  talking  to 
it's  a  gift  that  comes  o'  being  knocked  about  the  irorld 
among  all  classes  of  people.  What  we  learn  here,  always 
among  the  same  folks,  isn't  a  circumstance." 

'^Then  you  think  I  might  ask  him?"  said  Joseph,  not 
fully  comprehending  all  that  Elwood  meant  to  express. 

^  He's  one  of  those  men  that  you're  safe  in  asking  to  do 
anything.  Make  him  spokesman  of  a  committee  to  wait  on 
the  President,  arbitrator  in  a  crooked  lawsuit,  overseer  of  a 
railroad  gang,  leader  in  a  prayer-meeting  (if  he'd  consent), 
or  whatever  else  you  choose,  and  hell  do  the  business  as  if 
he  was  used  to  it  I  It's  enough  for  you  that  I  don't  know 
the  town  ways,  and  he  does ;  it's  considered  worae^  I've 
heard,  to  make  a  blunder  in  society  than  to  commit  a  real  ain." 

He  rose,  and  they  loitered  down  the  hill  together.  The 
subject  was  quietly  dropped,  but  the  minds  of  both  were 
none  the  less  busy.  They  felt  the  stir  and  pressure  of  new 
experiences,  which  had  come  to  one  throu|^  disappointment 
and  to  the  other  through  success.  Not  three  months  had 
passed  since  they  rode  together  through  the  twilight  to  Wai^ 
riner's,  and  already  life  was  opening  to  them, — but  how  dil^ 
ferently !  Joseph  endeavored  to  make  the  most  kindly  allow- 
ance for  his  friend's  mood,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
feelings  were  unchanged.  Elwood,  however,  knew  that  a 
shadow  had  fallen  between  them.  It  was  nothing  beside  the 
doud  of  his  greater  trouble :  he  also  knew  the  cost  of  his  own 
justification  to  Joseph,  and  prayed  that  it  might  never  corner 

That  evening,  on  taking  leave,  he  said :  ^  I  don't  know 
whether  yoa  meant  to  have  the  news  of  your 
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exreulated ;  but  I  gaess  Ajina  Waznner  haa  heard,  and  that 
amoimts  to—" 

^To  telling  it  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  doesn't  it?** 
Joaoph  answered.  *^  Then  the  mischief  is  already  done,  if  it 
is  a  ini8chie£  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  daj  is  set :  the 
neighborhood  will  have  little  time  for  gossip." 

He  smiled  so  frankly  and  cheerfoUy,  that  Elwood  seized 
Ills  hand,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said :  **  Don't  remember 
Knytfaing  against  me,  Joseph.  I've  always  been  honestly 
your  friend,  and  mean  to  stay  so." 

He  went  that  evening  to  a  homestead  where  he  knew  he 
shonld  find  Lncy  Henderson.  She  looked  pale  and  &tigaed, 
he  thought ;  possibly  his  presence  had  become  a  restraint.  If 
00,  she  must  bear  his  unkindness :  it  was  the  only  sacrifice 
he  could  not  make,  for  he  felt  sure  that  his  intercourse  with 
her  must  either  tjarminate  in  hate  or  love.  The  one  thing  oi 
which  he  was  certain  was,  that  there  could  be  no  calm,  com> 
phioent  friendship  between  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  family  asked  him  whether 
he  had  heard  the  news ;  it  seemed  that  they  had  already  diar 
cussed  it,  and  his  arriyal  revived  the  flow  of  expression.  Is 
spite  of  his  determination,  he  found  it  impossible  to  watch 
Lncy  while  he  said,  as  simply  as  possible,  that  Joseph  Asten 
■eemed  very  happy  over  the  prospect  of  the  marriage ;  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  take  a  wife ;  and  if  Miss  Blessing  could 
adapt  herself  to  country  habits,  they  might  get  on  very  well 
together.  But  later  in  the  evening  he  took  a  chance  of  say- 
faig  to  her:  ^^  In  spite  of  what  I  said,  Luoy,  I  don't  feel 
quite  easy  about  Joseph's  marriage.    What  do  you  think  of 

She  BDiled&intly,  as  she  replied:  ^  Some  say  thftt  peopk 

axe  attracted  by  m*  itual  unlikeness.     This  seems  to  me  to  b« 
6* 
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a  oMe  of  the  kind ;  bat  they  are  free  ohooBenof  llieir  om 
fatea.** 

^la  there  no  poaaible  iray  of  persoading  him — th«ai: — to 
ddajf** 

^Nol"  she  exchiimed,  with  nnosoal  energy;  ^none 
vrhatever  1 " 

Elwood  si^ed,  and  yet  felt  relieved. 

Joseph  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Philip  Held,  axmoazio 
tng  his  approaching  marriage,  and  begging  him — ^with  many 
apologies  for  asking  snch  a  mark  of  confidence  on  ao  short 
an  aoquaintance— to  act  the  part  of  nearest  friend,  if  there 
were  no  other  private  reasons  to  prevent  him. 

Four  or  five  days  later  the  following  answer  arrived  : — 

Mt  dear  Astrn  : — ^Do  yon  remember  that  curious  wbizl- 
ing,  fidling  sensation,  when  the  car  pitched  over  the  edge  of 
the  embankment  ?  I  felt  a  return  of  it  on  reading  your  letter ; 
for  you  have  surprised  me  beyond  measure.  Not  by  your 
request,  for  that  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  of  you ; 
and  as  well  now,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  twenty 
years ;  so  the  apology  is  the  only  thing  objectionable —  But 
I  am  tangling  my  sentences ;  I  want  to  say  how  heartily  X  re- 
turn the  feeling  which  prompted  you  to  ask  me,  and  yet  how 
embarrassed  I  am  that  I  cannot  unconditionally  say,  ''Tes^ 
with  all  my  heart !  ^'  My  great,  astounding  surprise  is,  to 
find  you  about  to  be  married  to  Miss  Julia  Blessing, — a 
young  lady  whom  I  once  knew.  And  the  embarrassment  is 
this :  I  knew  her  under  circumstances  (in  which  she  was  not 
personally  concerned,  however)  which  might  possibly  render 
my  presence  now,  as  your  groomsman,  unwelcome  to  the 
fimuly :  at  least,  it  is  my  duty — and  yours,  if  you  stiD 
desire  me  to  stand  beside  you — ^to  let  Miss  BIbbbIx^  and  he» 
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fionilj  decide  the  ([uestion.  The  circomstanoes  to  which  1 
refer  concern  them  rather  than  mjsel£  I  think  your  best 
plan  will  be  simply  to  inform  them  of  your  request  and  my 
reply,  and  add  that  I  am  entirely  ready  to  accept  whatever 
course  they  may  prefer. 

Pray  don^t  consider  that  I  have  treated  your  first  letter  to 
me  ungraciously.  I  am  more  grieved  than  you  can  imagine 
that  it  happens  so.  You  will  probably  come  to  the  city  a 
day  before  the  wedding,  and  I  insist  that  you  shall  share  my 
bachelor  quarters,  in  any  case.  ■ 

Always  your  firiend, 

Phiup  Held. 


letter  threw  Joseph  into  a  new  perplexity.  Philip  a 
former  acquaintance  of  the  Blessings  I  Formerly,  but  not 
now;  and  what  could  those  mysterious  ^^ circumstances ^^ 
have  been,  which  had  so  seriously  interrupted  their  inter- 
course ?  It  was  quite  useless  to  conjecture ;  but  he  coidd 
not  resist  the  feeling  that  another  shadow  hung  over  the  as- 
pects of  his  future.  Perhaps  he  had  exaggerated  Elwood's 
unaccountable  dislike  to  Julia,  which  had  only  been  im- 
plied, not  spoken ;  but  here  was  a  positive  estrangement  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  was  so  suddenly  near  and  dear  to 
him.  He  never  thought  of  suspecting  Philip  of  blame ;  the 
oandor  and  cheery  warmth  of  the  letter  rejoiced  his  heart. 
There  was  evidently  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  follow  the 
advice  contained  in  it,  and  leave  the  question  to  the  decision 
of  Julia  and  her  parents. 

Her  reply  did  not  come  by  the  return  mail,  nor  until 
nearly  a  week  afterwards ;  during  which  time  he  tormented 
himself  by  imsfprnnfi  the  wildest  reasons  for  her  silence 
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When  the  lettfsr  at  last  arrived,  he  had  some  dilBealty  n 
oomprehending  its  import. 

"  Dearest  Joseph,"  she  said,  **  you  must  reaUy  foi^ve  mc 
this  long  trial  of  yo'ir  patience.  Your  letter  was  «0  unex- 
pected,— I  mean  its  contents, — and  it  seems  as  if  ma  and  pa 
and  Clementina  would  never  agree  what  was  best  to  be  dona 
For  that  matter,  I  cannot  say  that  they  agree  now ;  we  had 
7W  idea  that  you  wei-e  an  intimate  Mend  of  Mr.  Held,  (I 
oanH  think  how  ever  you  should  have  become  acquainted !) 
and  it  seems  to  break  open  old  wounds, — none  of  mine,  for- 
tunately, for  I  have  none.  As  Mr.  Held  leaves  the  question 
in  our  hands,  there  is,  you  will  understand,  all  the  more  ne- 
cessity that  we  should  be  careful.  Ma  thinks  he  has  said 
nothing  to  you  about  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  or  you 
would  have  expressed  an  opinion.  You  never  can  know  hov 
happy  your  fidelity  makes  me ;  but  I  felt  that,  the  first  mo 
ment  we  met. 

'*  Ma  says  that  at  vwy  private  (what  pa  calls  informal) 
weddings  there  need  not  be  bridesmaids  or  groomsmen 
Miss  Morrisey  was  married  that  way,  not  long  ago ;  it  is  trai 
that  she  is  not  of  our  circle,  nor  strictly  a  JwrBt  family  (thi- 
is  ma^B  view,  not  mine,  for  I  understand  the  hoUowness  of 
society) ;  but  we  could  very  weU  do  the  same.  Pa  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  reception  afterwards;  he  wants  to  ask  the 
Collector,  and  the  Surveyor,  and  the  Appraiser.  ClementiDa 
won't  say  anything  now,  but  I  know  what  she  thinks,  and 
so  does  ma ;  however,  Mr.  Held  has  so  dropped  out  of  city 
life  that  it  is  not  important.  I  suppose  everything  must  be 
dim  in  his  memory  now  ;  you  do  not  write  to  me  much  that 
he  related.  How  strange  that  he  should  be  your  friend! 
They  say  my  dress  is  lovely,  but  I  am  sure  I  should  like  a 
nlain  muslin  just  aa  well.     I  shall  only  breatl  ■«>  freeljf  when 
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I  get  back  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  (and  your-— otM 
ch&nning  home,  and  dear,  good  Aunt  Bachel  1)  and  awaj 
from  all  these  conventional  forms.  Ma  says  if  there  is  on€ 
groomsman  there  ought  to  be  two ;  either  very  simple,  01 
according  to  custom.  In  a  matter  so  delicate,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Seld  would  be  as  competent  to  decide  as  we  are ;  at  least  1 
am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  his  judgment.  But  how  tri- 
fling is  all  this  discussion,  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  day  to  us  I  It  is  now  drawing  very  near,  but  I  have  no 
misgivings,  for  I  confide  in  you  wholly  and  forever  1 " 

After  reading  the  letter  with  as  much  coolness  as  waA 
ihen  possible  to  him,  Joseph  inferred  three  things :  that  his 
acquaintance  with  Philip  Held  wha  not  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  Blessing  family ;  that  they  would  prefer  the  simplest 
style  of  a  wedding,  and  this  was  in  consonance  with  his  own 
tastes  ;  and  that  Julia  clung  to  him  as  a  deliverer  from  con- 
ditions with  which  her  nature  had  little  sympathy.     Her 
incoherence,  he  fancied,  arose  from  an  agitation  which  he 
oonld  very  well  understand,  and  his  answer  was  intended  to 
soothe  and  encourage  her.     It  was  difficult  to  let  Philip 
know  that  his  services  would  not  be  required,  without  im- 
plying  the  existence  of  an    unfriendly    feeling    towards 
him  ;  and  Joseph,  therefore,  all  the  more  readily  accepted 
his  invitation.     He  was  assured  that  the  mysterious  difficulty 
did  not  concern  Julia ;  even  if  it  were  so,  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  do  violence,  without  cause,  to  so  welcome  a  friendship. 
The  September  days  sped  by,  not  with  the  lingering,  pas« 
sionate  uncertainty  of  which  Elwood  Withers  spoke,  but 
almost  too  swiftly.    In  the  hurry  of  preparation,  Joseph  had 
■eareely  time  to  look  beyond  the  coming  event  and  estimate 
Hb  consequences.     He  was  too  ignorant  of  himself  to  doubt: 
blB  ooDsoience  was  too  pure  and  perfect  to  admit  the  possi- 
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bility  of  i^liftnging  the  course  of  his  destiny.  Whatever  tlia 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood  might  have  been,  he  heanl 
nothing  of  it  that  was  not  agreeable.  His  aunt  was  entire^ 
I7  reconciled  to  a  wife  who  would  not  inunediatelyy  and 
probably  not  for  a  long  time,  interfere  with  her  autLoiitj; 
and  the  shadows  raised  by  the  two  men  whom  he  loTed  belt 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  accidentally  thrown  from  clouds  beydnd 
the  horizon  of  his  life.  This  was  the  thought  to  which  he 
clung,  in  spite  of  a  vague,  utterly  formless  apprehensioii, 
which  he  felt  lurking  somewhere  in  the  very  bottom  of  hii 
heart. 

Philip  met  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  after  tak- 
ing him  to  his  pleasant  quarters,  in  a  house  looking  on  one 
of  the  leafy  squares,  good-naturedly  sent  him  to  the  Blessiiig 
mansion,  with  a  warning  to  return  before  the  evening  was 
quite  spent.  The  family  was  in  a  flutter  of  preparatiQib 
and  though  he  was  cordially  welcomed,  he  felt  that,  to  all 
dxcept  Julia,  he  was  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  men  who 
came  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  bringing  bouquets,  and  silver 
spoons  with  cards  attached,  and  pasteboard  boxes  oontaining 
frosted  cakes.  Even  Julia's  society  he  was  only  allowed  to 
enjoy  by  scanty  instalments ;  she  was  perpetually  summoned 
by  her  mother  or  Clementina,  to  consult  about  some  inde- 
scribable figment  of  dress.  Mr.  Blessing  was  ouiupied  in 
the  basement,  with  the  inspection  of  various  hampers.  He 
came  to  the  drawing-room  to  greet  Joseph,  whom  he  shook 
by  both  hands,  with  such  incoherent  phrases  that  Julia 
presently  interposed.  ^^  You  must  not  forget,  pa,**  she  said, 
^  that  the  man  is  waiting :  Joseph  will  excuse  you,  I  know." 
She  followed  him  to  the  basement,  and  he  retumed  nc 
more. 

Joseph  left  early  in  the  evening,  cheered  bj  JuUa'a  words  ? 
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*We  can't  complaiB  of  all  this  conluBion,  when  it's  for  oui 
nkee ;  but  weHl  be  happier  when  it's  oyer,  won't  we  ?  " 

He  gave  her  an  affirmatiYe  kiss,  and  returned  to  Philip's 
rooou  That  gentleman  was  comfortably  disposed  in  an  arm- 
chair,  with  a  book  and  a  cigar.  **  Ah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  *^  you 
find  that  a  house  is  more  agreeable  any  evening  than  tha^ 
before  the  wedding  ?  " 

^  There  is  one  compensation,"  said  Joseph ;  ^  it  gives  me 
two  or  three  hours  with  you." 

*^  Then  take  that  other  arm-chair,  and  tell  me  how  this  came 
to  pass.  You  see  I  have  the  cariosity  of  a  neighbor,  already." 
He  listened  earnestly  while  Joseph  related  the  story  of  his 
love,  occasionally  asking  a  question  or  making  a  suggestive 
remark,  but  so  gently  ihat  it  seemed  to  come  as  an  assistance. 
When  all  had  been  told,  he  rose  and  commenced  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  Joseph  longed  to  ask,  in 
tarn,  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
Philip's  lett^' ;  but  a  doubt  checked  his  tongue. 

As  if  in  i-esponse  to  his  thought,  Philip  stopped  before 
him  and  said :  '^  I  owe  you  my  story,  and  you  shall  have  it 
after  a  while,  when  I  can  tell  you  moi'e.     I  was  a  young  fel- 
low of  twenty  when  I  knew  the  Blessings,  and  I  don't  at- 
tach the  slightest  importance,  now,  to  anything  that  happened. 
Even  if  I  did,  Miss  Julia  had  no  share  in  it.     I  remember  her 
distinctly ;  she  was  then  about  my  age,  or  a  year  or  two  older ; 
but  hers  is  a  &ce  that  would  not  change  in  a  long  while." 
Joseph  stared  at  his  friend  in  silence.    He  recalled  the  lat- 
ter's  age,  and  was  startled  by  the  involuntary  arithmetic 
which  revealed  Julia's  to  him.     It  was  unexpected,  unwel- 
oome,  yet  inevitable. 

"  Her  father  had  been  lucky  in  some  of  his  '  operati0ii%'  ^ 
Philip  continued,  ^^but  I  don't  think  he  kept  it  long.     1 
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hardly  wouder  that  she  should  oome  to  prefer  a  qniet  ooim 
try  life  to  saoh  ups  and  downs  as  the  family  has  known. 
Generally,  a  woman  don't  adapt  herself  so  readily  to  a  change 
of  surroimdings  as  a  man :  where  there  is  love,  howeyer, 
everything  is  possible.'' 

**  There  is  1  there  is  !  "  Joseph  exclaimed,  oertifying  the 
fact  to  himself  as  much  as  to  his  friend.  He  rose  and  stood 
oeside  him. 

Philip  looked  at  him  with  grave,  tender  eyes. 

**  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  said. 

**  What  should  you  do  ?  "  Joseph  asked. 

^'This !  "  Philip  OKclaimed,  laying  his  hands  on  Joseph^s 
shoulders, — ^  this,  Joseph  !  I  can  be  nearer  than  a  brother. 
I  know  that  I  am  in  your  heart  as  you  are  in  mine.  There 
is  no  faith  between  us  that  need  be  limited,  there  is  no  tnitb 
too  secret  to  be  veiled.  A  man's  perfect  friendship  is  rarer 
than  a  woman's  love,  and  most  hearts  are  content  with  one 
or  the  other :  not  so  with  yours  and  mine !  I  read  it  in 
3^ our  eyes,  when  you  opened  them  on  my  knee:  I  see  it  in 
your  £Btce  now.     Don't  a\ieak :  let  us  clasp  hands," 

Bat  Joseph  could  not  speak. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
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Thsre  was  not  much  of  the  happy  bridegoom  to  be  aeeo 
m  Joseph's  face  when  he  arose  the  next  morning.  To  Phil- 
i])'8  eyes  he  appeared  to  have  suddenly  grown  several  years 
older ;  his  features  had  lost  their  boyish  softness  and  sweet- 
nesSy  which  would  thenceforth  never  wholly  come  back 
again.  H^  spoke  but  little,  and  went  about  his  preparation 
with  an  abstracted,  mechanical  air,  which  told  how  much 
his  mind  was  preoccupied.  Philip  quietly  assisted^  and 
^ben  all  was  complete,  led  him  before  the  mirror. 

''There!"  he  said;  ''now  study  the  general  effect;  1 
think  nothing  more  is  wanting.'' 

"  It  hardly  looks  like  myself"  Joseph  remarked,  after  a 
careless  inspection. 

'^  In  all  the  weddings  I  have  seen,"  said  Philip,  '^  the 
bridegrooms  were  pale  and  grave,  the  brides  flushed  and 
trembling.  You  will  not  make  an  exception  to  the  rule ; 
but  it  is  a  solemn  thing,  and  I — don't  misunderstand  me, 
Joseph — I  almost  wish  you  were  .not  to  be  married  to-day." 

"Philip!"  Joseph  exclaimed,  "let  me  think,  now,  at 
least, — now,  at  the  last  moment, — that  it  is  best  for  me! 
If  you  knew  how  cramped,  restricted,  fettered,  my  life  has 
been,  and  how  much  emancipation  has  already  come  with 
tliis — ^this  love  1  Perhaps  my  marriage  is  a  venture,  but  it 
is  one  which  must  be  made ;  and  no  consequence  of  it  ahaU 
ever  come  between  us  1 " 
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**  Ko ,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  a  word  that 
imply  a  doubt.  It  may  be  that  your  emancipation,  as  yoQ 
ri^tly  term  it^  can  only  come  in  this  way.  My  life  haa 
been  so  different^  that  I  am  unconsciously  putting  myself  in 
your  place,  instead  of  trying  to  look  with  your  eyes.  When 
I  next  go  to  Coventry  Forge,  I  shall  drive  over  and  dine  with 
you,  and  I  hope  your  Julia  will  be  as  ready  to  receive  me  as  a 
friend  as  I  am  to  find  one  in  her.  There  is  the  carriage  at 
the  door,  and  you  had  better  arrive  a  little  before  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  Take  only  my  good  wishes,  my  prayers  for  joxii 
happiness,  along  with  you, — and  now,  God  bless  you,  Joseph!" 

The  carriage  rolled  away.  Joseph,  in  full  wedding  cos- 
tume, was  painfully  conscious  of  the  curious  glances  which 
fell  upon  him,  and  presently  pulled  down  the  curtains. 
Then,  with  an  impatient  self-reprimand,  he  pulled  them  up 
again,  lowered  the  window,  and  let  the  air  blow  upon  hia 
hot  cheeks.  The  house  was  speedily  reached,  and  he  was 
admitted  by  a  festive  waiter  (hired  for  the  occasion)  before 
he  had  been  exposed  for  more  than  five  seconds  to  the  gaze 
of  curious  eyes  in  all  the  windows  around. 

Mrs.  Blessing,  resplendent  in  purple,  and  so  bedight  that 
she  seemed  almost  as  young  as  her  portrait^  swept  into  the 
drawing-room.  She  inspected  him  rapidly,  and  approved, 
while  advancing ;  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  received 
the  thin,  dry  kiss  with  which  she  &vored  him. 

^^It  lacks  half  an  hour,"  she  said;  "but  you  have  tiie 
asua*  impatience  of  a  bridegroom.  £  am  accustomed  to  ii 
Mr.  Blessing  is  still  in  his  room ;  he  has  only  just  commeno* 
ed  arranging  his  cambric  cravat,  which  is  a  work  of  tame. 
He  cannot  forget  that  he  w^is  distinguished  for  an  elegUit 
tie  in  his  yoaith.  Clementina," — as  that  young  lady  entered 
the  room, — " is  the  brile  completely  attired ? " 
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**  AJl  but  her  gloves/^  replied  Clementinay  offeixog  three 
foorths  of  her  hand  to  Joseph.  '^  And  she  don^t  know  whal 
ear-rings  to  wear.** 

^  I  think  we  might  venture,^'  Mrs.  Blessing  remarked^ 
**  as  there  seems  to  be  no  rule  applicable  to  the  case,  to  allow 
Mr.  Asten  a  sight  of  his  bride.  Perhaps  his  taste  might  assist 
her  in  the  choice.'' 

TL^feupon  she  conducted  Joseph  upstairs,  and,  after  some 
preliminary  whispering,  he  was  admitted  to  the  room.  He 
and  Julia  were  equally  surprised  at  the  change  in  each 
other's  appearance :  he  older,  paler,  with  a  grave  and  serious 
bearing;  she  younger,  brighter,  rounder,  fresher,  and  with 
the  loTeliest  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks.  The  gloss  of  her 
hair  rivalled  that  of  the  white  satin  which  draped  her  form 
and  gave  grace  to  its  outlines ;  her  neck  and  shoulders  were 
slight,  but  no  one  could  have  justly  called  them  lean ;  and 
even  the  thinness  of  her  lips  was  forgotten  in  the  vivid  coral 
of  their  color,  and  the  nervous  life  which  hovered  about 
their  edges.  At  that  moment  she  was  certainly  beautiful, 
and  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  young. 

She  looked  into  Joseph's  face  with  a  smile  in  which  some 
appearance  of  maiden  shyness  yet  lingered.  A  shrewder 
bridegroom  would  have  understood  its  meaning,  and  would 
have  said,  "  How  lovely  you  are  !  "  Joseph,  it  is  true,  ex- 
perienct»  I  a  sense  of  relief,  but  he  knew  not  why,  and  could 
not  for  his  life  have  put  it  into  words.  His  eyes  dwelt 
apm  and  followed  her,  and  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  form  of  recognition.  Mrs.  Blessing  inspected  the  dress 
with  a  severe  critical  eye,  pulling  out  a  fold  here  and 
smoothing  a  bit  of  lace  there,  until  nothing  further  could  be 
detecte  L  Then,  the  adornment  of  the  victim  being  com: 
pleted^  die  sat  down  and  wept  moderately 
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"  O  nia,  ti  y  to  bear  up  !  ^'  Julia  exclaimed,  with  tLe  vec^ 
slightest  touch  of  iinpatieuce  in  her  Toioe ;  ^  it  is  all  to  conwi 
yet." 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 

''  Tt  must  be  your  aunt,"  sail)  Mrs.  Blessing,  drying  hei 
eyes.  '^My  sister,'^  she  added,  turning  to  Joseph, — Mn. 
Woollish,  with  Mr.  Woollish  and  their  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  He^s  in  the — the  'leather  ti'ade,  so  to  speak, 
which  has  thrown  her  into  a  very  different  circle ;  but^  as 
we  have  no  nearer  relations  iu  the  city,  they  will  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  He  is  said  to  be  wealthy.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  one  would  scai'cely  think  so,  to  judjse 
from  his  wedding-gift  to  Julia." 

"  Ma,  why  should  you  mention  it?" 

**  I  wish  to  enlighten  Mr.  Asten.  Six  pairs  of  shoes  I— 
of  course  all  of  the  same  pattern;  and  the  £sishion  may 
change  in  another  year  !  " 

^^  In  the  country  we  have  no  fashions  in  shoes,"  Joseph 
suggested. 

«  Certainly  !  "  said  Julia.  *'  I  find  Uncle  Woollish'i 
present  very  practical  indeed." 

Mrs.  Blessing  looked  at  her  daughter,  and  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Blessing,  very  red  in  the  face,  but  with  triumphant 
cambric  about  his  throat,  entered  the  room,  endeavoring  to 
get  his  fat  hands  into  a  pair  of  No.  9  gloves.  A  strong 
smell  of  turpentine  or  benzine  entered  with  him. 

**  Eliza,"  said  he,  "  you  must  find  me  some  eau  de  cologne. 
The  odor  left  from  luy — my  rheumatic  remedy  is  still 
perceptible.  Indeed,  patehouly  would  be  better,  if  it  were 
not  the  scent  i)eculiar  to  ^^az-ve/iiw." 

Clementina  came  to  say  that  the  clergjrman^s  carriage  hud 
just  reached  the  door,  and  Mr.  Blessing  was  hurried  down 
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itairs,  mopping  his  gloves  and  the  collar  of  htt  coat  with 
liquid  fragrance  by  the  way.  Mrs.  Blessing  and  GleinentinB 
presently  followed. 

**  Julia,"  said  Joseph  when  they  were  quite  alone,  ^  have 
yon  thought  that  this  is  for  life  ?  '' 

She  looked  up  with  a  tender  smile,  but  something  in  his 
face  arrested  it  on  her  lips. 

"I  have  lived  ignorantly  until  now,"  he  continued, — 
''innocently  and  ignorantly.  From  this  time  on  I  shall 
change  more  than  you,  and  there  may  be,  years  hence,  a 
very  different  Joseph  Asten  from  the  one  whose  name  you 
will  take  to-day.  K  you  love  me  with  the  love  I  claim  from 
you, — ^the  love  that  grows  with  and  through  all  new  know- 
ledge and  experience, — there  will  be  no  discord  in  our  lives. 
We  must  both  be  liberal  and  considerate  towards  each 
other ;  it  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  we  met,  and  we 
have  still  much  to  learn." 

**  O,  Joseph ! "  she  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach,  "  I  knew  your  nature  at  first  sight." 

"  I  hope  you  did,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  for  then  you 
will  be  able  to  see  its  needs,  and  help  me  to  supply  them. 
But,  Julia,  there  must  not  the  shadow  of  concealment  come 
between  us:  nothing  must  be  reserved.  I  understand  no 
love  that  does  not  include  perfect  trust.  I  must  draw 
nearer,  and  be  drawn  nearer  to  you,  constantly,  or — " 

He  paused ;  it  was  no  time  to  utter  the  further  sentence 
in  his  mind.  Julia  glided  to  him,  clasped  her  arms  about 
his  waist,  and  laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  Although 
she  said  nothing,  the  act  was  eloquent.  It  expressed 
%cquieHcence,  trust,  fidelity,  the  sun-ender  of  her  life  to  his, 
and  no  man  in  his  situation  could  have  understood  it 
otherwise.     A   tenderness,  which   seemed  to  be  the   aom»- 
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thing  hitherto  laoking  to  his  loTe,  crept  softlj  ofver  idi 
hearty  and  the  lurking  unrest  began  to  &de  from  his  &oe. 

There  was  a  rustle  on  the  stairs;  Clemmitina  and  Miai 
Woollish  made  their  appearance.  ^Mr.  Bogue  has  ar- 
rived,^ whispei-ed  the  former,  ^^  and  ma  thinks  jou  should 
oome  down  soon.  Are  you  entirely  ready?  I  don*t  fhink 
you  need  the  salts,  Julia ;  but  you  might  cany  the  bottle  in 
your  left  hand :  brides  are  expected  to  be  nervous.^ 

She  gave  a  light  laugh,  like  the  purl  and  bubble  of  a 
brook ;  but  Joseph  shrank,  with  an  inward  chill,  from  the 
sound. 

'^  So  1  shall  we  go  ?  Fanny  and  I — (I  b^  pardon ;  Mr. 
Asten — ^Miss  Woollish) — will  lead  the  way.  We  will  stand 
a  little  in  the  rear,  not  beside  you,  as  there  are  no  grooms- 
men.    Remember,  the  farther  end  of  the  room !  ^ 

They  rustled  slowly  downward,  in  advance,  and  the  bridal 
pair  followed.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Bogue,  suddenly  broke 
off  in  the  midst  of  an  oracular  remark  about  the  weather, 
and,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  awaited  them.  Thf 
other  members  of  the  two  families  were  seated,  and  ver} 
silent. 

Joseph  heard  the  introductory  remarks,  the  ceremony, 
and  the  final  benediction,  as  in  a  dream.  His  lips  opened 
mechanically,  and  a  voice  which  did  not  exactly  seem  to  be 
his  own  uttered  the  "I  will  I "  at  the  proper  time ;  yet,  in 
recalling  the  experience  afterwards,  he  was  unable  to  dedde 
whether  any  definite  thought  or  memory  or  hope  had  passed 
through  his  mind.  From  his  entrance  into  the  room  until 
his  hand  was  violently  shaken  by  Mr.  Blessing,  there  was  a 
blank. 

Of  course  there  were  tears,  but  the  beams  of  oongratnla- 
tion  shone  through  thera,  and  they  saddened  nobody.    Mia 
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Fanny  WooUish  assured  the  bridal  pair,  in  an  audible 
whisper,  that  she  had  never  seen  a  sweeter  wedding ;  and  hei 
mother,  a  stout,  homely  little  body,  confirmed  the  opinion 
with,  **  Yes,  you  both  did  beautifully  1 "  Then  the  marriage 
eeriificate  was  produced  and  signed,  and  the  company  par* 
took  of  wine  and  refreshments  to  strengthen  them  for  the 
reception. 

TJntil  there  had  been  half  a  dozen  arrivals,  Mrs.  Blessing 
moved  about  restlessly,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  front 
window.  Suddenly  three  or  .  four  carriages  came  rattling 
together  up  the  street,  and  Joseph  heard  her  whisper  to  her 
husband :  ''  There  they  are  !  it  will  be  a  success  i "  It  was 
not  long  before  the  little  room  was  uncomfortably  crowded, 
and  the  presentations  followed  so  rapidly  that  Joseph  soon 
became  bewildered.  Julia,  however,  knew  and  welcomed 
every  one  with  the  most  bewitching  grace,  being  rewarded 
with  kisses  by  the  gorgeous  young  ladies  and  compliments 
by  the  young  men  with  weak  mouths  and  retreating  chins. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Mr.  Blessing,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  presented  "  Mr.  Collector  Twining*'  and  **Mr. 
Sui-veyor  Knob"  and  "Mr.  Appraiser  Gerrish,"  all  of 
whom  greeted  Joseph  with  a  bland,  almost  affectionate,  cor- 
diality. The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  three  dignitaries  accompanied  the  bridal  pair 
to  Uie  table.  Two  servants  rapidly  whisked  the  champagne- 
bottles  from  a  cooling-tiib  in  the  adjoining  closet,  and  Mr. 
Blesfdng  commenced  stirring  and  testing  a  huge  bowl  of 
punch.  Collector  Twining  made  a  neat  little  speech,  pro- 
posing the  health  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  a  pun  upon 
the  former's  name,  which  was  re/eived  with  as  much  delight 
ss  if  it  had  never  been  heard  before.  Therefore  Mr.  Sur 
veyor  Elnob  repeated  it  in  giving  the  health  of  the  bride*a 
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parents.  TLe  enthusiasin  of  the  company  not  having  dimm 
ished,  JVIr.  Appraiser  GerriRh  improved  the  pun  in  a  third 
fonu,  in  projMJsing  "  the  Ladies."  Then  Mr.  Blessing, 
although  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
use  a  handkerchief  smelling  equally  of  benzine  and  eau  da 
cologne,  responded,  introducing  the  collector's  and  survey- 
or's names  with  an  ingenuity  which  was  accepted  as  the 
inspii^tion  of  genius.    His  peroration  was  especially  admired. 

"On  this  happy  occasion,"  he  said,   "the  elements  of 
national  }>ower  and  prosperity  are  represented.     My  son-in- 
law,  Mr.   Asten,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  agiicultuial 
population, — the  free  American  yeomanry ;  my  daughter,  if 
I   may  be  allowed   to  say  it  in  the   presence  of  so  many 
bright  eyes  and  blooming  cheeks,  is  a  representative  child 
of  the  city,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  action 
and  enterpiise.     The  union  of  the  two  is  the  movement  of 
our  life.     The  city  gives  to  the  country  as  the  ocean  give& 
the  cloud  to  the  mountain-springs :  the  country  gives  to  the 
city  as  the  streams  flow  back  to  the  ocean.    ["  Admirable ! " 
Mr.  Collector  Twining  exclaimed.]     Then  we  have,  as  got 
highest  honor,  the   representatives  of  the  political  system 
under  which  city  and  country  flourish  alike.     The  wings  of 
our  eagle  must  be  extended  over  this  fortunate  house  to- 
day, for  here  ai*e  the  strong  Claws  which  seize  and  guard  its 
treasures  I  ** 

The  health  of  the  Claws  was  drunk  enthusiastically.  Mr. 
Blessing  was  congratulated  on  his  eloquence;  the  yoimg 
gentlemen  begged  the  piivilege  of  touching  their  gLisses  to 
his,  and  every  touch  required  that  the  contents  be  replen- 
ished; so  that  the  bottom  of  the  pimch-bowl  was  nearly 
reached  before  the  guests  departed. 

Wlien  J  osej)h  came  down  in  his  travelling-dress,  he  found 
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the  drawing-room  empty  of  the  crowd ;  but  leaves,  withered 
tlo'wers,  crumbs  of  cake,  and  crumpled  cards  scattered  over 
the  carpet,  indicated  what  had  taken  place.  In  the  dining- 
room  Mr.  Blessing,  with  his  cravat  loosened,  was  smoking  a 
cigar  at  the  open  window. 

''Come,  son-in-law!"  he  cried,   ''take  another  glass  of 
punch  before  you  start." 

Joseph  declined,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  beverage. 

**  Nothing  could  have  gone  off  better  I  "  said  Mr.  Blessing. 
**The  coUeotor  was  delighted:  by  the  by,  you're  to  go  to 
the  St.  Jerome,  when  you  get  to  New  York  this  evening. 
He  telegraphed  to  have  the  bridal-chamber  reserved  for 
you.  Tell  Julia:  she  won't  forget  it.  That  girl  has  a 
deuced  sharp  intellect :  if  you'll  be  guided  by  her  in  your 
operations — " 

''Pa,  what  are  you  saying  about  me?"  Julia  asked, 
hastily  entering  the  room. 

"  Only  that  you  have  a  deuced  sharp  intellect,  and 
to-day  proves  it.  Asten  is  one  of  us  now,  and  I  may  tell 
him  of  his  luck." 

He  winked  and  laughed  stupidly,  and  Joseph  under- 
stood and  obeyed  his  wife's  appealing  glance.  He  went 
to  his  mother-in-law  in  the  drawing-room. 

Julia  lightly  and  swiftly  shut  the  door.  **Pa,"  she 
said,  in  a  strong,  angry  whisper ;  "  if  you  are  not  able 
to  talk  coherently,  you  must  keep  your  tongue  still.  What 
will  Joseph  think  of  me^  to  hear  you  ?  " 

"What  he'll  think  anyhow,  in  a  little  while,"  he  dog- 
gedly replied.  "  Julia,  you  have  played  a  keen  game,  and 
played  it  weU;  but  you  don't  know  much  of  men  yet. 
Hell   not   always  be   the  innocent,   white-nosed  lamb  h* 
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is  now,  nibbling  the  posies  you  hold  out  to  him     Wait  tall 
he  asks  for  stronger  feed,  and  see  whether  he'll  follow  jou  I " 

She  was  looking  on  the  floor,  pale  and  stem.  Suddenly 
one  of  her  gloves  burst,  across  the  back  of  the  hand. 
^Pa,''  she  then  said,  ''it's  very  cruel  to  say  sach  tidngii 
to  me,  now  when  Vm  leaving  you," 

''So  it  is!"  he  exclaimed,  tearfully  contrite;  ^'I  am 
a  wretch !  They  flattered  my  speech  so  much, — the  col- 
lector was  so  impressed  by  me, — and  said  so  many  pleasant 
things,  that — I  donH  feel  quite  steady.  Don't  forget 
the  St.  Jerome;  the  bridal-chamber  is  ordered,  and  HI 
nee  that  Mumm  writes  a  good  account  for  the  'Evening 
Afercuiy.'  I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  remember  my 
speech  for  me.     O,  I  shall  miss  you  !     I  shall  miss  you  1 " 

With  ^liese  words,  and  his  arm  lovingly  abont  hh 
daughter,  they  joined  the  family.  The  carriage  was  al^ 
ready  at  the  door,  and  the  coachman  was  busy  with 
the  travelling-trunks.  There  were  satchels,  and  little 
packages, — an  astoniRhing  number  it  seemed  to  Joseph, — 
to  be  gathered  together,  and  then  the  fetrewells  were  said. 

As  they  rolled  through  the  streets  towards  the  station, 
Jtdia  laid  her  head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  drew 
a  long,  deep  breath,  and  said,  ''Now  all  our  obligations 
to  society  are  fulfilled,  and  we  can  rest  awhile.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  a  free  woman, — and  yon 
have  liberated  me  I " 

He  answered  her  in  glad  and  tender  words;  he  was 
equally  grateful  that  the  exciting  day  was  over.  Bnt^ 
as  they  sped  away  from  the  city  through  the  mellow 
October  landscapes,  Philip's  earnest^  dark  gray  eyes,  warm 
with  more  than  brotherly  love,  haunted  his  memory, 
and  he  knew  that  Philip's  fH.it.hfnl  thoughts  followed  hiia 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


CU>UD8. 


Thbeb  are  some  days  when  the  sun  comes  slowly  up, 
filling  the  vapory  air  with  dif^ised  light,  in  advance  of 
his  coming;  when  the  earth  grows  Iximinous  in  the  broad, 
breezeless  morning;  when  nearer  objects  shine  and  sparkle, 
and  the  distances  melt  into  dim  violet  and  gold;  when 
the  vane  points  to  the  soiithwest,  and  the  blood  of  man 
feels  neither  heat  nor  cold,  but  only  the  freshness  of  that 
perfect  temperature  wherein  the  limits  of  the  body  are 
lost,  and  the  pulses  of  its  life  beat  in  all  the  life  of  the 
world.  But  ere  long  the  haze,  instead  of  thiTi-ning  into 
blue,  gradually  thickens  into  gray ;  the  vane  creeps 
southward,  swinging  to  southeast  in  brief,  rising  flaws 
of  the  air ;  the  hoiizon  darkens ;  the  enfranchised  life 
of  the  spirit  creeps  back  to  its  old  isolation,  shorn  of 
all  its  rash  delight,  and  already  foreboding  the  despond- 
ency which  comes  with  the  east  wind  and  the  chillj 
rains. 

Some  such  variation  of  the  atmospheric  influences  at-. 

•  

tended  Joseph  Asten's  wedding-travel.  The  mellow,  ma- 
gical glory  of  his  new  life  diminished  day  by  day ;  the 
blue  of  his  sky  became  colder  and  grayer.  Yet  he  could 
not  say  that  his  wife  had  changed :  she  was  always  ready 
with  her  smiles,  her  tender  phrases,  her  longings  foi 
quiet  and  rest,  and  simple,  natural  life,  away  from  the 
oonventionalities  and  claims   of   Society.     But,   even   aSj 
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looking  into  the  pale,  tawnj-brown  of  her  eyes,  he  Ban 
no  changing  depth  helow  the  hard,  dear  sur&oe,  ao  it 
also  Beamed  with  her  nature;  he  painfullj  endeavored 
to  penetrate  beyond  expressionB,  the  repetition  of  wliioii 
it  was  hard  not  to  find  tiresome,  and  to  reach  some  flpring^ 
of  character  or  feeling;  yet  he  found  nothing.  It  'waa 
useless  to  remember  that  he  had  been  content  with  those 
expressions  before  marriage  had  given  them  his  own  eager 
interpretation,  independent  of  her  will  and  knowledge, 
that  his  duty  to  her  remained  the  same,  for  she  had  not 
deceived  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  was  as  tender  and  affectiofnate 
as  he  could  desire.  Indeed,  he  would  often  have  preferred 
%  less  artless  manifestation  of  her  fondness;  but  she 
playfully  insisted  on  his  claiming  the  best  quarters  at 
every  stopping-place,  on  the  ground  of  their  bridal  char- 
acter, and  was  sometimes  a  little  petulant  when  she 
fancied  that  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  honored. 
Joseph  would  have  willingly  escaped  the  distinction, 
allowing  himself  to  be  confounded  with  the  prosaic  mul- 
titude, but  she  would  not  permit  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

''The  newly  married  are  always  detected,"  she  would 
say,  ''and  they  are  only  laughed  at  when  they  try  to 
seem  like  old  couples.  Why  not  be  frank  and  honesty 
and  meet  half-way  the  sympathy  which  I  am  sure  every- 
body has  for  us  ?  '* 

To  this  he  could  make  no  reply,  except  that  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  exact  a  special  attention 

**  But  it  is  our  right !  "  was  her  answer. 

In  every  railway-car  they  entered  she  contrived,  in  a 
short  time,  to  impress  the  nature  of  their  trip  upon  tbf 
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Dtlier  travelleTB;  yet  it  was  done  with  such  apparent 
unconsciotisness,  such  innocont,  impulsive  manifestationa 
of  ber  happiness  in  him,  that  he  oould  not,  in  his  hearty 
charge  her  with  having  intentionally  brought  upon  him 
the  discomfort  of  being  curiously  observed.  He  could 
have  accustomed  himself  to  endure  the  latter,  had  it  been 
inevitable;  the  suspicion  that  he  owed  it  to  her  made 
it  an  increasing  annoyance.  Yet,  when  the  day's  journey 
was  over,  and  they  were  resting  together  in  their  own 
private  apartment,  she  would  bring  a  stool  to  his  feet, 
lay  her  head  on  his  knee,  and  say :  ^'  Now  we  can  talk 
as  we  please, — ^there  are  none  watching  and  listening." 

At  such  times  he  was  puzzled  to  guess  whether  some 
relic  of  his  former  nervous  shyness  were  not  remaining 
and  bad  made  him  over-sensitive  to  her  ways.  The  doubi 
gave  bun  an  additional  power  of  self-control;  he  resolvec 
to  be  more  slow  and  cautious  of  judgment,  and  observe 
men  and  women  more  carefully  than  he  had  been  wont  tc 
do.  Julia  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  hii 
mind:  she  took  it  for  granted  that  his  nature  was  stih 
as  shallow  and  transparent  as  when  she  first  came  ii 
contact  with  it. 

After  nearly  a  fortnight  this  flying  life  came  to  an  end. 
They  i-etumed  to  the  city  for  a  day,  before  going  home 
to  the  farm.  The  Blessing  mansion  received  them  with 
a  hearty  welcome ;  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  a  depressing  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  fill  the  house.  Mrs.  Blessing  looked 
pinched  and  care-worn,  Clementina  discontented,  and 
Mr.  Blessing  as  melancholy  as  was  possible  to  so  bouy- 
vat  a  politician. 

^'What's  the  matter  ?     I  hope  ja  hasn't  lost  his  place,' 
Julia  remarked  in  an  undertone  to  her  mother. 
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^Lost  my  plaoel  "  Mr.  Blessiiig  exclaimei  aloud;  ^  Pd 
like  to  see  how  the  ooUeotioii  of  customs  would  go  on  with- 
out me.  But  a  man  may  keep  his  place,  and  yet  lose  hk 
house  and  home.** 

Clementina  Tanished,  Mrs.  Blessing  followed,  witli  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Julia  hastened  after  them, 
crying :  *^  Ma !  dear  ma  i  ^ 

^  It's  only  on  their  account,"  said  Mr.  Blessing,  pointing 
after  them  and  speaking  to  Joseph.  '^  A  plucky  man  never 
desponds,  sir ;  hut  women,  you'U  find,  ace  upset  hj  every 
reverse.*' 

^*  May  I  ask  what  has  happened  ?  " 

^*  A  delicate  regard  for  you,"  Mr.  Blessing  replied,  *'  would 
counsel  me  to  conceal  it,  hut  my  duty  as  your  father-in-law 
leaves  me  no  alternative.  Our  human  feelings  prompt  us  to 
show  only  the  bright  side  of  life  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
principle,  however,  —  conscience,  commands  us  not  to  sup- 
press the  shadows.  I  am  but  one  out  of  the  many  millions 
of  victims  of  mistaken  judgment.  The  case  is  simply  this  ; 
I  will  omit  certain  legal  technicalities  touching  the  disposi- 
tion of  property,  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  you,  and  state 
the  facts  in  the  most  intelligible  form ;  securities  which  I 
placed  as  collaterals  for  the  loan  of  a  sum,  not  a  very  large 
amount,  have  been  very  unexpectedly  depreciated,  but  only 
temporarily  so,  as  all  the  market  knows.  If  I  am  forced  to 
sell  them  at  such  an  untoward  crisis,  I  lose  the  largest  part 
of  my  limited  means ;  if  I  retain  them,  they  will  idtimately 
recover  their  full  value." 

**  Then  why  not  retain  them  ?"  Joseph  asked. 

**  The  sum  advanced  upon  them  must  be  repaid,  and  it  so 
happens — the  market  being  very  tight — ^that  every  one  of 
my  feiends  is  short.     Of  course,  where  their  own  pai>er  ia 
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on  the  street,  I  canH  ask  them  to  float  mine  for  three  monthi 
longer,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  good  indorsement 
is  the  extent  of  my  necessity ;  for  any  one  who  is  familial 
with  the  aspects  of  the  market  can  see  that  there  must  he  a 
great  rebound  before  three  months." 

**  If  it  were  not  a  very  large  amount,"  Joseph  began. 

*'  Only  a  thousand !  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say 
it  is  perfectly  natural :  I  appreciate  it,  because,  if  our  posi- 
tions were  reversed,  I  should  have  done  the  same  thing. 
But,  although  it  is  a  mere  form,  a  temporary  fiction,  which 
has  the  force  of  reality,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, I  should  feel  entirely  easy,  yet  it  might  subject  me 
to  very  dishonoring  suspicions  !  It  might  be  said  that  I 
had  availed  myself  of  your  entrance  into  my  family  to  be- 
guile you  into  pecuniary  entanglements ;  the  amount  might 
be  exaggerated,  the  circumstance  misrepresented, — ^no,  no  I 
rather  than  that,  let  me  make  the  sacrifice  like  a  man  !  Fm 
no  longer  yoimg,  it  is  true ;  but  the  feeling  that  I  stand  on 
principle  will  give  me  strength  to  work." 

"On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blessing,"  said  Joseph,  "  very  un- 
pleasant things  might  be  said  of  me,  if  I  should  permit  you  to 
suffer  so  serious  a  loss,  when  my  assistance  would  prevent  it." 

**  I  don't  deny  it.  You  have  made  a  two-homed  dilemma 
out  of  a  one-sided  embarrassment.  Would  that  I  had  kept 
the  secret  in  my  own  breast !  The  temptation  is  strong,  I 
confess,  for  the  mere  use  of  your  name  for  a  few  months  is 
all  I  should  require.  Either  the  securities  will  rise  to  their 
legitimate  value,  or  some  of  the  capitalists  with  whom  I 
have  dealings  will  be  in  a  position  to  acconmiodate  me.  I 
have  frequently  tided  over  similar  snags  and  sand-bars  in 
the  financial  current;  they  are  familiar  even  to  the  most 
operators, — navigators,  I  might  say,  to  carry  out  the 
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figure, — and  this  is  an  instance  where  an  additional  inch  of 
water  will  lift  me  from  wreck  to  flood-tide.  The  questian 
is,  should  I  allow  what  I  feel  to  be  a  just  principle,  a  natoml 
suggestion  of  delicacy,  to  intervene  between  my  neoessitj  and 
your  generous  profler  of  assistance  ?  " 

"  Your  family — "  Joseph  began. 

'^  I  know  !  I  know  I "  Mr.  Blessing  cried,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand.  "  There  is  my  vulnerable  point, — my 
heel  of  Achilles  !  There  would  be  no  alternative, — better 
sell  this  house  than  have  my  paper  dishonored !  Then,  too, 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  turning-point  in  my  fortunes :  if  I  cao 
squeeze  through  this  narrow  pass,  I  shall  find  a  smooth  road 
beyond.  It  is  not  merely  the  sum  which  is  at  stake,  but 
the  future  possibilities  into  which  it  expands.  Should  J 
crush  the  ser^d  while  it  is  germinating  ?  Should  I  tear  up 
the  young  tn  e,  with  an  opening  fruit-bud  on  every  twig  ? 
You  see  the  considerations  that  sway  me :  imless  you  with- 
draw your  most  generous  proffer,  what  can  I  do  but  yield 
and  accept  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  it,"  Joseph  answered, 
taking  his  words  literally  ;  "  I  made  the  offer  freely  and 
willingly.  If  my  indorsement  is  all  that  is  necessary  now,  1 
can  give  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Blessing  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  winked  hard  three 
or  four  timv  s,  and  turned  away  his  head  without  speaking. 
Then  he  drew  a  large  leatlit'r  pocket-book  from  his  breast, 
opened  i\  and  produced  a  printed  promissory  note. 

"  "We  will  make  it  payable  at  your  county  bank,"  said  he, 
"because  your  name  is  known  there,  and  upon  acceptance— 
which  can  be  procured  in  two  days — the  money  will  hi 
drawn  here.  Perhaps  we  had  bettrr  sav  four  months,  io 
order  to  cover  all  continijfnciea." 
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He  irent  to  a  small  writing-desk,  at  the  farther  end  of 
ttie  room,  and  filled  the  blanks  in  the  note,  which  Joseph 
then  endorsed.  When  it  was  safely  lodged  in  his  breast- 
pocket, he  said :  "  We  will  keep  this  entirely  to  oarselves 
My  wife,  let  me  whisper  to  you,  is  very  proud  and  sensiti^  e* 
although  the  De  I'Hotels  (Doolittles  now)  were  never  quite 
the  equals  of  the  De  Belsains ;  but  women  see  matters  in  a 
diflerent  light.  They  can't  understand  the  accommodation 
of  a  name,  but  fancy  that  it  implies  a  kind  of  humiliation,  as 
if  one  were  soliciting  charity." 

He  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands.  *^  I  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position,"  he  said,  "  to  render  you  a  favor  in  returm.  My 
long  experience,  and,  I  may  add,  my  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  financial  field,  enables  me  to  foresee  many  splendid  op- 
portunities. There  are,  just  now,  some  movements  which 
are  not  yet  perceptible  on  the  surface.  Mark  my  words  !  we 
shall  shortly  have  a  new  excitement,  and  a  cx>ol,  well-sea- 
soned head  is  a  fortune  at  such  times." 

**  In  the  country,"  Joseph  replied,  "  we  only  leaix 
enough  to  pay  off  our  debts  and  invest  our  earnings.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  moving  slowly  and  cautiously.  Perhaps 
we  miss  opportunities ;  but  if  we  don't  see  them,  we  arc 
just  as  contented  as  if  they  had  not  been.  I  have  enough 
for  comfort,  and  try  to  be  satisfied." 

"  Inherited  ideas !  They  belong  to  the  community  in 
which  you  live.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  neighbors'  ways 
of  living  and  thinking  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  them, 
but  have  you  no  desire  to  rise  above  their  le^el  ?  Money, — 
as  I  once  said  at  a  dinner  given  to  a  distinguished  railroad 
maoy — ^money  is  the  engine  which  draws  individuals  up  the 
steepest  grades  of  society;  it  is  the  lubricating  oil  which 
makes  the  truck  of  life  run  easy ;  it  is   the  safety-breab 
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whioh  ronden  ooDudon  and  wreck  impossible  I  I  have  long 
been  aooustomed  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  power,  not  of 
property,  and  I  eiasBify  men  according  as  they  take  one  or 
the  other  view.  The  latter  are  misers ;  bat  the  formc^r,  ar, 
are  philosophers  I '^ 

Joseph  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  this  burst  of  eloquence. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  ladies  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  each  one,  in  her  own  way,  swifUy 
sonitinizing  the  two  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Blessing's  &ce  lost  its 
woe- worn  expression,  while  a  gleam  of  malicious  satis&ctioD 
passed  over  Clementina's. 

The  next  day,  on  their  journey  to  the  country,  Julia  sud- 
denly said,  ^*  I  am  sure,  Joseph,  that  pa  made  use  of  your 
generosity ;  pray  don't  deny  it  \ " 

There  was  the  fidntest  trace  of  hardness  in  her  voice, 
which  he  interpreted  as  indicating  dissatis&ction  with  his 
fiulure  to  confide  the  matter  to  her. 

^'I  have  no  intention  of  denying  anythin^^  Julia,"  ho 
answered.  ^I  was  not  called  upon  to  exercise  generosity; 
it  was  simply  what  your  fiftther  would  term  an  '  acoommoda- 
tion.' " 

"  I  understand.     How  much  ?  ^ 

*^  An  endorsement  of  his  note  for  a  thousand  doUars,  which 
is  little,  when  it  will  prevent  him  from  losing  valuable 
securities." 

Julia  was  silent  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  then,  taming 
towards  him  with  a  sternness  which  she  vainly  endeavored  to 
conceal  under  a  "  wreathed  smile,"  she  said :  "  In  future, 
Joseph,  T  hope  you  will  always  consult  me  in  any  pecuoiair 
venture.  I  may  not  know  much  about  such  matters,  but  ii 
is  my  duty  to  learn.  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  financial  talk  from  pa  and  his  Mends,  and  could  not 
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help  guesemg  some  things  wldch  I  think  I  can  apply  foi 
your  benefit.  We  are  to  have  no  secrets  from  each  other, 
yoa  know." 

Sis  own  words  I  Afber  all,  what  she  said  was  jtursc 
and  right,  and  he  could  not  explain  to  himself  why  he 
should  feel  annoyed.  Perhaps  he  missed  a  frank  exprea- 
alon  of  delight  in  the  assistance  he  had  so  promptly 
given ;  but  why  should  he  suspect  that  it  was  unwelcome 
to  her  ?  He  tried  to  banish  the  feeling,  to  hide  it  under 
self-reproach  and  shame,  but  it  clung  to  him  most  uncom- 
fortably. 

Nevertheless,  he  forgot  everything  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
homeward  drive  from  the  station*  The  sadness  of  late 
autumn  lay  upon  the  fields,  but  spring  already  said,  ^^  I  am 
coming  I  "  in  the  yoimg  wheat ;  the  houses  looked  warm  and 
cosey  behind  their  sheltering  fir-trees ;  cattle  still  grazed  on 
the  meadows,  and  the  com  was  not  yet  deserted  hy  the 
huskers.  The  sun  gave  a  bright  edge  to  the  sombre  colors 
of  the  landscape,  and  to  Joseph's  eyes  it  was  beautiful  at 
never  before.  Julia  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  com- 
plained of  the  cold  wind. 

**  There  I  "  cried  Joseph,  as  a  view  of  the  valley  opened 
below  them,  with  the  stream  flashing  like  steel  between  the 
leafless  sycamores, — ^Hhere  is  home-land!  Do  you  know 
where  to  look  for  our  house  ?  ^ 

Julia  made  an  effort,  leaned  forward,  smiled,  and  pointed 
silently  across  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  to  the  eastward.  ^^  You 
surely  didn't  suppose  I  could  forget,''  she  murmured. 

Rachel  Miller  awaited  them  at  the  gate,  and  Julia  had  no 
sooner  alighted  than  she  flung  herself  into  her  arms.  *^  Dear 
Aunt  Rachel  t "  she  cried :  ^^  you  must  now  take  my  mother's 
place ;  I  have  so  much  to  learn  from  you !     It  is  doubly  s 
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home  ednoe  yon  are  here.     I  feel  that  we  shall  all  be  happ) 
together  1 " 

Then  there  were  kisses,  of  which  Joseph  received  hii 
share,  and  the  first  evening  lapsed  away  in  perfect  har" 
mony.  Everything  was  delightftd :  the  room,  the  fdmitnre, 
the  meal,  even  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  dusky  trees. 
While  Julia  lay  in  the  cushioned  rocking-chair,  Rachel 
gave  her  nephew  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  on  the 
farm  ;  but  Joseph  only  answered  her  from  the  surface  of  hii 
mind.  Under  the  current  of  his  talk  ran  a  graver  thought^ 
which  said :  "  You  wanted  independence  and  a  chance  of 
growth  for  your  life ;  you  fancied  they  would  come  in  this 
form.  Lo,  now  !  here  are  the  conditions  which  you  desired 
to  establish  ;  from  this  hour  begins  the  new  life  of  which 
you  dreamed.  Whether  you  have  been  wise  or  rash,  yon 
can  change  nothing.  You  are  limited,  as  before,  thongfa 
within  a  different  circle.  You  may  pace  it  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, but  all  the  lessons  you  have  yet  learned  require  yoa  tv 
be  Mtiafied  within  it." 
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CHAPTER  XnL 


PRBSENTIMENT8. 


autumn  lapsed  into  winter,  and  the  household  on  ino 
Asten  farm  began  to  share  the  isolation  of  the  season.     There 
had  been  friendly  visits  from  all  the  nearest  neighbors  and 
friends,  followed  by  return  visits,  and  invitations  which  Julia 
willingly  accepted.     She  was  very  amiable,  and  took  pains  to 
confirm  the  favorable  impression  which  she  knew  she  had  made 
in  the  summer.     Everybody  remarked  how  she  had  improved 
in  appearance,  how  round  and  soft  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
how  bright  and  fresh  her  complexion.     She  thanked  them, 
with   many  grateful   expressions  to  which   they  were  not 
accustomed,  for  their  friendly  recei)tion,  wliich  she  looked 
upon  as  an  adoption  into  their  society  ;  but  at  home,  after- 
wards, she  indulged  in  criticisms  of  their  manners  and  habitii 
which  were  not  always  friendly.     Although  these  were  given 
in  a  light,  playfiil  tone,  and  it  was  sometimes  impossible  not 
to  be  amused,  Bachel  Miller  always  felt  uncomfortable  when 
she  heard  them. 

Then  came  quiet,  lonely  days,  and  Julia,  weary  of  her  idle 
life,  undertook  to  master  the  details  of  the  housekeeping. 
She  went  from  garret  to  cellar,  inspecting  every  article  in 
closet  and  pantry,  wondering  much,  censuring  occasionally, 
and  only  praising  a  little  when  she  found  that  Kachel  waa 
growing  tired  and  irritable.  Although  she  made  no  material 
changes,  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  had  very  stubborn 
views  of  hnv  own  upon  many  p  )intR,  and  possessed  a  marked 
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tendency  for  what  the  country  people  call  ''nearness.** 
Little  by  little  she  diminished  the  bountifnl,  free-handed 
manner  of  provision  which  had  been  the  habit  of  the  house. 
One  could  not  say  that  anything  needful  was  laddiig,  and 
Rachel  would  hardly  have  been  dissatisfied,  had  she  not  fM 
that  the  innovation  was  an  indirect  blame. 

In  some  directions  Julia  seemed  the  reverse  of  '^  neKr," 
persuading  Joseph  into  expenditures  which  the  people  con- 
sidered very  extravagant.  When  the  snow  came,  his  new 
and  elegant  sleigh,  with  the  wolf-skin  robe,  the  silver 
mounted  harness,  and  the  silver-sounding  bells,  was  the  envy 
of  all  the  young  men,  and  an  abomination  to  the  old.  It 
was  a  splendor  which  he  could  easily  afford,  and  he  did  not 
grudge  her  the  pleasure;  yet  it  seemed  to  change  bis 
relation  to  the  neighbors,  and  some  of  them  were  very 
free  in  hinting  that  they  felt  it  so.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  why  they  should  resent  this  or  any  other  slight 
departure  from  their  fashions,  but  such  had  always  been 
their  custom. 

In  a  few  days  the  snow  vanished  and  a  tiresome  season  of 
i*ain  and  thaw  succeeded.  The  south-eastern  winds,  blowing 
from  the  Atlantic  across  the  intervening  lowlands,  rolled 
interminable  gray  masses  of  fog  over  the  hills  and  blurred 
the  scenery  of  the  valley ;  dripping  trees,  soaked  meadowa|y 
and  sodden  leaves  were  the  only  objects  that  detached  them- 
selves from  the  genera]  void,  and  became  in  turn  visible  to 
those  who  travelled  the  deep,  quaking  roads.  The  social 
intercourse  of  the  neighborhood  ceased  perforce,  though  the 
need  of  it  were  never  so  great :  what  little  of  the  main  higb- 
way  down  the  valley  was  visible  from  the  windows  appealed 
to  be  deserted. 

Julia^  having    exhausted    the  lesonroes  of  the  hoose^ 
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iiifliBted  on  acquainting  herself  with  the  bam  and  eTerything 
thereto  belonging.  She  laughingly  asserted  that  her  educa- 
tion as  a  &rmer's  wife  was  still  very  incomplete  ;  she  must 
know  the  amount  of  the  crops,  the  price  of  grain,  the  value 
of  the  stock,  the  manner  of  work,  and  whatever  else  was 
necessary  to  her  position.  Although  she  made  many  pretty 
blunders,  it  was  evident  that  her  apprehension  was  unu- 
sually quick,  and  that  whatever  she  acquired  was  fixed  in 
lier  mind  as  if  for  some  possible  future  use.  She  never 
wearied  of  the  most  trivial  details,  while  Joseph,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  often  have  willingly  shortened  his  les- 
sons. His  mind  was  singularly  disturbed  between  the 
desire  to  be  gratified  by  her  curiosity,  and  the  fact  that  its 
eager  and  persistent  character  made  him  uncomfortable. 

When  an  innocent,  confiding  nature  begins  to  suspect 
that  its  confidence  has  been  misplaced,  the  first  residt  is  a 
preternatural  stubbornness  to  admit  the  truth.  The  clearest 
impressions  are  resisted,  or  half-consciously  misinterpreted, 
with  the  last  force  of  an  illusion  which  already  foresees  its 
own  overthrow.  Joseph  eagerly  clung  to  every  look  and 
word  and  action  which  confirmed  his  sliding  faith  in  his 
wife's  sweet  and  simple  character,  and  repelled — ^though  a 
deeper  instinct  told  him  that  a  day  would  come  when  it 
must  be  admitted — the  evidence  of  her  coldness  and  selfish- 
ness. Yet,  even  while  almost  fiercely  asserting  to  his  own 
heart  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  happy,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  secret  fever  of  unrest,  doubt,  and  dread. 

The  horns  of  the  growing  moon  were  still  turned  down- 
wards, and  cold,  dreary  rains  were  poured  upon  the  land, 
Julia's  patience,  in  such  straits,  was  wonderful,  if  the  truth 
had  been  known,  but  she  saw  that  some  change  waf  necessary 
for  both  of  them     She  therefore  proposed,  not  what  she 
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most  desired,  but  what  her  circumstances  prescribed, — i 
visit  from  her  sister  Clementina.  Joseph  found  the  request 
natural  enough  :  it  was  an  infliction^  but  one  whi<^  he  had 
anticipated ;  and  after  the  time  had  been  arranged  by  letter, 
he  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  the  westward  train  from 
the  city. 

Clementina  stepped  upon  the  platform,  so  cloaked  and 
hooded  that  he  only  recognized  her  by  the  deliberate  grace 
of  her  movements.  She  extended  her  hand,  giving  his  a 
cordial  pressure,  which  was  explained  by  the  brass  baggage- 
checks  thus  transferred  to  his  charge. 

**  I  will  wait  in  the  ladies'  room,''  was  all  she  said. 

At  the  same  moment  Joseph's  arm  was  grasped. 

"  What  a  lucky  chance ! "  exclaimed  Philip :  then,  sua* 
denly  pausing  in  his  greeting,  he  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  to 
Clementina,  who  nodded  slightly  as  she  passed  into  the 
room. 

**  Let  me  look  at  you ! "  Philip  resumed,  laying  his  hands 
on  Joseph's  shoulders.  Their  eyes  met  and  lingered,  and 
Joseph  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  face  as  Philip's  gaze  sauk 
more  deeply  into  his  heart  and  seemed  to  fathom  its  hidden 
trouble ;  but  presently  Philip  smiled  and  said :  ^'  I  scaroelv 
knew,  until  this  moment,  that  I  had  missed  you  so  madi, 
Joseph ! " 

"  Have  you  come  to  stay  ?  "  Joseph  asked. 

"  I  think  so.  The  branch  railway  down  the  valley,  which 
you  know 'was  projected,  is  to  be  built  immediately;  but 
there  are  other  reasons  why  the  fumaces  should  be  in  blast 
If  it  is  possible,  the  work — and  my  settlement  with  i^— will 
begin  without  any  further  delay.  Is  she  your  first  fiunilj 
visit?" 

He  pointed  towards  the  station. 
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'*  She  will  be  with  ns  a  fortnight ;  but  you  will  come^ 
i*hiHp?" 

**  To  be  sure  I "  Philip  exclaimed.  "  I  only  saw  her  face 
mdistinctly  through  the  veil,  but  her  nod  said  to  me,  '  A 
nearer  approach  is  not  objectionable.'  Certainly,  Mis8 
Hlessing ;  but  with  all  the  conventional  forms,  if  you  please !  " 

There  was  something  of  scorn  and  bitterness  in  the  laugh 
^rliich  accompanied  these  words,  and  Joseph  looked  at  him 
^th  a  puzzled  air. 

"  You  may  as  well  know  now,"  Philip  whispered,  "  that 
when  I  was  a  spoony  youth  of  twenty,  I  very  nearly  imagined 
myself  in  love  with  Miss  Clementina  Blessing,  and  she  en- 
couraged my  greenness  until  it  spread  as  fast  as  a  bamboo  or 
a  gourd-vine.  Of  course,  I've  long  since  congratulated  my- 
self that  she  cut  me  up,  root  and  branch,  when  our  family 
fortune  was  lost.  The  awkwai'dness  of  our  intercourse  is  all 
on  her  side.  Can  she  still  have  faith  in  her  charms  and  my 
youth,  I  wonder  ?  Ye  gods !  that  would  be  a  lovely  con- 
clusion of  the  comedy  ! " 

Joseph  could  only  join  in  the  laugh  as  they  parted 
There  was  no  time  to  reflect  upon  what  had  been  said. 
Clementina,  nevertheless,  assumed  a  new  interest  in  his 
eyes ;  and  as  he  drove  her  towards  the  farm,  he  could  not 
avoid  connecting  her  with  Philip  in  his  thoughts.  She, 
too,  was  evidently  preoccupied  with  the  meeting,  for  Philip's 
name  soon  floated  to  the  surface  of  their  conversation. 

**  I  expect  a  visit  from  him  soon,"  said  Joseph.  As  she 
was  silent,  he  ventured  to  add :  ^  You  have  no  objections  to 
meeting  with  him,  I  suppose?" 

^  Mr.  Held  is  still  a  gentleman,  I  believe,"  Clementina 
replied,  and  then  changed  the  subject  of  conversatioiL 

Julia  flew  at  her  sister  with  open  arms,  and  showered  or 
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her  a  profufiion  of  kiBses,  all  of  which  were  received 
perfect  nereiiitj,  Clementina  merely  saying,  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  breath:  ''Dear  me,  Julia,  I  scarcely  recogniic 
you  !     Ton  are  already  so  countrified ! " 

Rachel  Miller,  although  a  woman,  and  notwithstanding 
her  recent  experience,  found  herself  greatly  bewildered  by 
this  new  apparition.  Clementina's  slow,  deliberate  more- 
men  ts  and  her  even-toned,  musical  utterance  impressed  her 
with  a  certain  respect ;  yet  the  qualities  of  character  they 
suggested  never  manifested  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  same  words,  in  any  other  mouth,  would  have  often  ex- 
pressed malice  or  heartlessness.  Sometimes  she  heard  her 
own  homely  phrases  repeated,  as  if  by  the  most  unconscious 
purposeless  imitation,  and  had  Julia  either  smiled  or  appeared 
annoyed  her  suspicions  might  have  been  excited ;  as  it  was, 
she  was  constantly  and  sorely  puzzled. 

Once  only,  and  for  a  moment,  the  two  masks  were  slightly 
lifted.  At  dinner,  Clementina,  who  had  turned  the  convert 
sation  upon  the  subject  of  birthdays,  suddenly  said  to  Jo- 
seph: ''By  the  way,  Mr.  Asten,  has  Julia  told  you  her 
age?" 

Julia  gave  a  little  start,  but  presently  looked  up,  with  sd 
expression  meant  to  be  artless. 

"I  knew  it  before  we  were  married,''  Joseph  quietlj 
answered. 

Clementina  bit  her  lip.  Julia,  concealing  her  surprise, 
flashed  a  triumphant  glance  at  her  sister,  then  a  tender  one 
at  Joseph,  and  said:  "We  will  both  let  the  old  birthdays 
go;  we  will  only  have  one  and  the  same  anniversary  from 
this  time  on  I  ^ 

Joseph  felt,  through  some  natural  magnetism  of  his  nature 
rather  than  from  anv  perceptible  evidence,  that  ClementiDi 
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sh&rply  and  cnrioiuilj  watching  the  relation  between 
himself  and  his  wife.  He  had  no  fear  of  her  detecting  mis- 
givings which  were  not  yet  acknowledged  to  himself  but 
was  instinctivelj  on  his  guard  in  her  presence. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  Philip  called.  Julia  received 
aim  oordially,  as  the  friend  of  her  husband,  while  Clemen- 
tina bowed  with  an  impassive  face,  without  rising  from  her 
seat.  PhiKp,  however,  crossed  the  room  and  gave  her  his 
hand,  saying  cheerily :  ^^  We  used  to  be  old  friends,  Miss 
Blessing.     You  have  not  forgotten  me  ?  " 

**^  We  cannot  foiget  when  we  have  been  asked  to  do  so,** 
she  warbled. 

Philip  took  a  chair.  '^  Eight  years !  ^  he  said :  ''  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  changed  in  that  time." 

Julia  looked  at  her  sister,  but  the  latter  was  apparently 
absorbed  in  comparing  some  zephyr  tints. 

"  The  whirligig  of  time  I "  he  exclaimed :  *^  who  can  fore- 
see anything?  Then  I  was  an  ignorant,  petted  young 
anstocnit»~an  expectant  heir;  now  behold  me,  working 
among  miners  and  puddlers  and  forgemen!  It's  a  rough 
bat  wholesome  change.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Asten, 
Fve  forgotten  the  mazurka ! " 

^  I  wish  to  forget  it,''  Julia  replied :  ^  the  spring-house  is 
as  important  to  me  as  the  furnace  to  you." 

^  Have  you  seen  the  Hopetons  lately  ?  "  Clementina  asked. 

Joseph  saw  a  shade  pass  over  Philip's  £EM3e,  and  he  seemed 

(o  hesitate  a  moment  before  answering :  ^  I  hear  they  will 

be  neighbors  of  mine  next  summer.     Mr.  Hopeton  is  inter- 

stt^  in  the  new  branch  down  the  valley,  and  has  porehaaed 

Um  old  Galvert  property  for  a  country  residence." 

^  Indeed  ?    Then  you  will  often  see  them." 

^  I  hope  so :  they  are  rery  agreeable  people.     But  I  shaD 
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also  have  my  own  little  household :  mj  sister  will  pfobahj^ 
join  me." 

*^  Not  Madeline  i "  exclaimed  Julia. 

^'  Madeline,"  Philip  answered.  ^'  It  has  long  been 
her  wish,  as  well  as  mine.  Ton  know  the  little  ooi- 
tage  on  the  knoll,  at  Coventry,  Joseph !  I  hare  taken  ik 
for  a  year." 

'^  There  will  be  quite  a  city  society,"  murmured  demen- 
dna,  in  her  sweetest  tones.  ^  Tou  will  need  no  commisera- 
tion, Julia.  Unless,  indeed,  the  country  people  succeed  in 
changing  you  all  into  their  own  likeness.  Mrs.  Hopeton 
will  certainly  create  a  sensation.  I  am  told  that  she  is  very 
extravagant,  Mr.  Held  ?  " 

^^I  have  never  seen  her  husband's  bank  account,"  said 
Philip,  dryly. 

He  rose  presently,  and  Joseph  accompanied  him  to  the 
lane.  Philip,  with  the  bridle-rein  over  his  arm,  delayed  to 
mount  his  horse,  while  the  mechanical  commonplaces  of 
speech,  which,  somehow,  always  absurdly  come  to  the  lips 
when  graver  interests  have  possession  of  the  heart,  were 
exchanged  by  the  two.  Joseph  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that 
Philip  was  troubled.  Presently  the  latter  said:  ^^Some- 
thing is  coming  over  both  of  us, — ^not  between  us.  I  thought 
I  should  tell  you  a  little  more,  but  perhaps  it  is  too  soon. 
If  I  guess  rightly,  neither  of  us  is  ready.  Only  this,  Joseph, 
let  us  each  think  of  the  other  as  a  help  and  a  support  1 " 

*'  I  do,  Philip !  "  Joseph  answered.  **  I  see  there  is  some 
influence  at  work  which  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  am 
not  impatient  to  know  what  it  is.  As  for  myself,  I  seem 
to  know  nothing  at  all ;  but  you  can  judge^  —you  see  aO 
there  is." 

Even  as  he  pronounced  these  words  Joseph  felt  thai  they 
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were  not  strictly  sincere,  and  almost  expected  to  find  an  ez- 
pression  of  reproof  in  Philip's  eyes.  But  no :  they  softened 
until  he  only  saw  a  pitying  tenderness.  Then  he  knew  that 
the  doubts  which  he  had  resisted  with  all  the  Ibroe  of  his 
nature  were  clearly  revealed  to  Philip's  mind. 

They  shook  hands,  and  parted  in  silence ;  and  Joseph,  as 
he  looked  up  to  the  gray  blank  of  heaven,  asked  himself: 
**  Im  this  all  ?  Has  my  life  already  taken  the  penuaxiMil 
in^nriiit  of  its  fr^tuie?  ** 
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CLUEiiTnrA  returned  to  the  city  wiilioiit  lumiig 
uij  very  satisfactory  ducoTBry.  Her  p&rtiiig  wbs  time* 
fore  oonventionallj  tender:  she  even  thanked  JoBeph  in 
hiB  hospitality,  and  endeavored  to  throw  a  little  natond 
emphasis  into  her  words  as  she  expressed  the  hope  of 
being  allowed  to  renew  her  visit  in  the  summer. 

During  her  stay  it  seemed  to  Joseph  that  the  eariy  ha^ 
mony  of  his  household  had  been  restored.  Julia's  maimer 
had  been  so  gentle  and  amiable,  that,  on  looking  back,  ha 
waa  inclined  to  believe  that  the  loneliness  of  her  new  life  wu 
alone  responsible  for  any  change.  But  after  dementina^a 
departure  his  doubts  were  reawakened  in  a  more  threatening 
form.  He  could  not  guess,  as  yet^  the  terrible  chafing  of  a 
smiling  mask ;  of  a  restraint  which  must  not  onlj  cononl 
itself^  but  counterfeit  its  opposite ;  of  the  aflsampiion  by  a 
narrow,  cold,  and  selfish  nature  of  virtues  which  it  searetljr 
despises.  He  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  gentlaneaBi 
which  had  nearly  revived  his  fidth  in  her,  would  ao  sod* 
denly  disappear.  But  it  was  gone,  like  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  through  the  winter  fog.  The  hard,  watohfu]  expression 
came  back  to  Julians  face;  the  lowered  eyelids  no  longer 
gave  a  fictitious  depth  to  her  shallow,  tawny  pupils;  the 
soft  roundness  of  her  voice  took  on  a  frequent  harahncsB, 
and  the  desire  of  asserting  her  own  will  in  all  things 
betrayed  itself  through  her  affected  habits  of  yioldiiig  aad 
seeking  oounaeL 
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Biie  eontmoed  her  plan  of  maldng  herself  acquainted  willi 
all  the  details  of  the  &nn  btisiness.  When  the  roads  b^gan 
to  improTOy  in  the  early  spring,  she  insisted  in  driving  to  thfi 
Tillage  alone,  and  Joseph  soon  found  that  she  made  good  use 
of  these  jonme js  in  extending  her  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  peconiaiy  standing  of  all  the  neighboring  fiunilies.  She 
talked  with  ftrmers,  mechanics,  and  drovers ;  became  fEanil- 
iar  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle  j 
learned  to  a  penny  the  wages  paid  for  every  form  of  service; 
and  thus  felt,  from  week  to  week,  the  ground  growing  more 
secure  under  her  feet. 

Joseph  was  not  surprised  to  see  that  his  aunt's  partioipa 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  household  gradually  diminished. 
Indeed,  he  scarcely  noticed  the  circumstance  at  all,  but  he 
was  at  last  forced  to  remark  her  increasing  silence  and  the 
trouble  of  her  face.  To  all  appearance  the  domeetio  har- 
mony was  perfect,  and  if  Rachel  Miller  felt  some  natural 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  divide  her  sway,  it  was  a  matter, 
ha  thought,  wherein  he  had  best  not  interfere.  One  day, 
however,  she  surprised  him  by  the  request : — 

^Joseph,  can  you  take  or  send  me  to  Magnolia  to-moi^ 
row?" 

^Certainly,  Auntl'^  he  replied.  ^*I  suppose  you  waaft 
to  visit  Oousin  Fhebe;  you  have  not  seen  her  since  last 
Bummar." 

''It  was  that^ — and  something  more."  She  paused  a  mo- 
BMnt^  and  then  added,  more  firmly :  *^  She  has  always  wished 
that  I  should  make  my  home  with  her,  but  I  couldn't  think 
of  any  change  so  long  as  I  was  needed  here.  It  seems  to  ma 
Hiat  I  am  not  really  needed  now.'' 

** Why,  Aunt  Bachell"  Joseph  exclaimed,  ''I  meant  tUs 
to  be  your  home  always,  as  much  as  mine  I    Of  oouzse  yoo 
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■TO  naeded^-^not  to  do  all  that  yoa  hare  done  beretofen^ 
but  as  a  part  of  the  ftmilj.     It  is  your  ri^i." 

*^I  understand  aU  that,  Joseph.  But  Vre  heard  it  said 
that  a  young  wife  should  learn  to  see  to  eyerything  herself^ 
and  Julia,  Vm  sure,  doesn^t  need  either  my  help  or  my  adTioe.** 

Joseph's  &oe  became  very  grave.  **  Has  she — has  she — ?  ** 
he  stammered. 

^No,"  said  Baohel,  ^'she  has  not  said  it — in  words.  Dif- 
ferent persons  have  diffei^ent  ways.  She  is  quick,  O  vecy 
quick  1 — and  capable.  Tou  know  I  could  never  sit  idly  bj, 
and  look  on;  and  it's  hard  to  be  directed.  I  seem  to  belong 
to  the  place  and  everything  connected  with  it;  yet  there's 
times  when  what  a  body  ought  to  do  is  plain." 

In  endeavoring  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  her  oon- 
science  and  her  tender  regard  for  her  nephew's  feelings  Rache] 
only  confused  and  troubled  him.  Her  words  conveyed  some- 
thing of  the  truth  which  she  sought  to  hide  under  them. 
She  was  both  angered  and  humiliated ;  the  resistance  inth 
which  she  had  attempted  to  meet  Julia's  domestic  innova- 
tions was  no  match  for  the  latter's  tactics;  it  had  gone  down 
like  a  barrier  of  reeds  and  been  contemptuously  trampled 
under  foot.  She  saw  herself  limited,  opposed,  and  finally 
set  aside  by  a  dieerful  dexterity  of  management  which 
evaded  her  grasp  whenever  she  tried  to  resent  it.  Definite 
acts,  whereon  to  base  her  indignation,  seemed  to  slip  from 
her  memory,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  became  fittal 
to  her.  She  felt  this  while  she  spoke,  and  felt  also  that 
Joseph  must  be  spared. 

*^  Aunt  Rachel,"  said  he,  ^I  know  that  Julia  is  very  anx- 
ious to  learn  everything  which  she  thinks  belongs  to  her 
place, — ^perhaps  a  little  more  than  is  really  necessary.  She's 
an  enthusiastic  uatura,  you  know.     Maybe  you  are  not  fully 
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aoqoainted  yet ;  maybe  you  hare  misunderBtood  her  in  BOine 
things  :  I  would  like  to  think  so.** 

''It  is  true  that  we  are  difierent,  Joseph, — verf/  different. 
I  don't  say,  therefore,  that  I'm  always  right.  It's  likely, 
indeed,  that  any  young  wife  and  any  old  housekeeper  like 
myself  would  have  their  various  notions.  But  where  there 
can  be  only  one  head,  it's  the  wife's  place  to  be  that  head. 
Julia  has  not  asked  it  of  me,  but  she  has  the  right.  I  can't 
say,  also,  that  I  don't  need  a  little  rest  and  change,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  call  on  me  to  oblige  Phebe.  Look  at  the 
matter  in  the  true  light,"  she  continued,  seeing  that  Joseph 
remained  silent,  ^and  you  must  feel  that  it's  only  natural." 
"  I  hope  so,"  he  said  at  last,  repressing  a  sigh ;  '^  all  things 
are  changing." 

^  What  can  we  do  ?  "  Julia  asked,  that  evening,  when  he 
had  communicated  to  her  his  aunt's  resolution ;  ^  it  would 
be  so  delightful  if  she  would  stay,  and  yet  I  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  leave  us — for  a  little  while  only,  1 
hope.     Dear,  good  Aunt  Rachel !  I  couldn't  help  seeing  how 
hard  it  was  for  her  to  allow  the  least  change  in  the  order  of 
housekeeping.     She  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  would  sit 
ftdll  all  day  and  let  her  tire  herself  to  death ;  but  how  can  I 
do  that,  Joseph  ?     And  no  two  women  have  exactly  the  same 
ways  and  habits.     I've  tried  to  make  everything  pleasaiiip 
for  her :  if  she  would  only  leave  many  little  matters  entirely 
to  me,  or  at  least  not  think  of  them, — ^but  I  fear  she  cannot. 
She  manages  to  see  the  least  that  I  do,  and  secretly  worries 
about  it,  in  the  very  kindness  of  her  heart.     Why  can't  wo- 
men carry  on  partnerships  in  housekeeping  as  men  do  in 
hnsineBs  ?     I  suppose  we  are  too  particular  ;  perhaps  I  am 
pist  as  much  so  as  Aunt  Kachel.     I  have  no  doubt  she 

thinks  a  little  hardly  of  me,  and  so  it  would  do  her  good — 
7 
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we  dioiild  really  come  neaier  again — ^if  she  had  a  diai^. 
If  she  will  go,  Joseph,  she  most  at  least  leave  us  with  iii0 
feeling  that  our  home  is  always  hers,  whenever  she  diooaea 
to  aooept  it.** 

Julia  bent  over  Joseph^s  chair,  gave  him  a  rapid  kiss,  and 
then  went  off  to  make  her  peace  with  Aunt  RacheL  When 
the  two  women  came  to  the  tea-table  the  latter  had  an 
certain,  bewildered  air,  while  the  eyelids  of  the  former 
red,—- either  from  tears  or  much  rubbing. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  Rachel  Miller  left  the  fiffm  and 
went  to  reside  with  her  widowed  niece,  in  Magnolia. 

The  day  after  her  departure  another  surprise  came  to  Jo- 
seph in  the  person  of  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  BlessiDg  anived 
in  a  hired  vehicle  from  the  station.  His  £bu»  was  so  red  and 
radiant  from  the  March  winds,  and  perhaps  some  private 
source  of  satisfitction,  that  his  sudden  arrival  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  ill-fortune.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  Irish  groom  who  had  driven  him  over,  gave 
him  a  handsome  gratuity  in  addition  to  the  hire  of  the  team, 
extracted  an  elegant  travelling-satchel  from  under  the  aeai^ 
and  met  Joseph  at  the  gate,  with  a  breezy  burst  of  feeling : — 

^  God  bless  you,  son-in-law  !  It  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  you  again  1  And  then,  at  last^  the  pleasure  of  behold- 
ing your  ancestral  seat;  really,  this  is  quite-— quite  mano- 
riall" 

Julia,  with  a  loud  cry  of  ^  O  pa !  **  came  rushing  from 
tho  house. 

^^  Bless  me,  how  wild  and  fresh  the  child  looks! "  cried 
Mr.  Blessing,  after  the  embrace.  *^  Only  see  the  countij 
roses  on  her  cheeks !  Almost  too  young  and  sparkling  for 
Lady  Asten,  of  Asten  Hall,  eh?  As  Diyden  says,  *  Happy, 
happy,  happy  paii ! '     It  lakes  m^  back  to  the  days  when  J 
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WM  a  gaj  jotrng  lark ;  but  £  must  haTe  a  caie,  and  not 
make  an  old  fool  of  myself.  Let  us  go  in  and  snbaide  into 
Bobemeas :  I  am  ready  both  to  laugh  and  cry.'' 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  comfortable  front  rooni| 
Mr.  Blessing  opened  his  satchel  and  produced  a  large  les^ 
ther-ooTered  flask.  Julia  was  probably  accustomed  to  his 
habits,  for  she  at  once  brought  a  glass  from  the  sideboard. 
**  I  am  still  plagued  with  my  old  cramps/'  her  father  said 
to  Joseph,  as  he  poured  out  a  stout  dose.  *'  Physiologists, 
you  know,  have  discovered  that  stimulants  HinniTii«h  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  and  I  find  their  theories  correct.  You,  in 
your  pastoral  isolation  and  pecuniary  security,  can  form  no 
oonceptLon  of  the  tension  under  which  we  men  of  office  and 
of  the  world  live.  Beaius  Hie,  and  so  forth, — strange  that 
the  only  fragment  of  Latin  which  I  remember  should  be  so 
appropriate !     A  little  water,  if  you  please,  Julia." 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Blessing,  slippered,  sat  before 
the  open  fireplace,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  object  of 
his  sudden  visit  crept  by  slow  degrees  to  the  light.  ^  Have 
you  been  dipping  into  oil  ?  '^  he  asked  Joseph. 

Julia  made  haste  to  reply.  "  Not  yet,  but  almost  every- 
body in  the  neighborhood  is  ready  to  do  so  now,  since  dem- 
son  has  realized  his  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year 
They  are  talking  of  nothing  else  in  the  village.  I  heard 
yesterday,  Joseph,  that  Old  Bishop  has  taken  three  thou- 
Band  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  a  new  company." 

<<  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  touch  'em  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 

Blessing. 

^  I  had  not  intended  to,"  said  Joseph. 

**  There  is  this  thing  about  these  excitements,"  Mr.  Bless* 

hag  oontinned :  ^  they  never  reach  the  rural  districts  untal 

the  first  sure  harvest  is  over.    The  sharp,  intelligent  opesar 
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tors  iu  the  large  cities — the  men  who  are  ready  to  take  uf 
Boap,  thimbles,  hand-organs,  electncity,  or  hymn-books,  at  a 
moment's  notice — always  cut  into  a  new  thing  before  its 
Talue  is  gtiessed  by  the  multitude.  Then  the  smaller  fry 
follow  and  secure  their  second  crop,  while  your  quiet  moi 
in  the  country  are  shaking  their  heads  and  crying  'liiimr 
bug ! '  Finally,  when  it  really  gets  to  be  a  humbu|iry  in  a 
Epeculative  sense,  they  just  begin  to  believe  in  it,  and  are 
fair  game  for  the  bummei^s  and  camp-followers  of  the  fiuan- 
cial  army.  I  respect  Clemson,  though  I  never  heard  of  him 
before ;  as  for  Old  Bishop,  he  may  be  a  very  wortliy  man, 
but  heUl  never  see  the  color  of  his  three  thousand  dollan 
again. ' 

''  Pa !  "  cried  Julia,  *'  how  clear  you  do  make  everythiiig. 
And  to  think  that  I  was  wishing — O,  wishing  $o  much ! — 
that  Joseph  would  go  into  oil." 

She  hung  her  head  a  little,  looking  at  Joseph  with  an 
affectionate,  penitent  glance.  A  quick  gleam  of  satis&ctian 
passed  over  Mr.  Blessing's  face ;  he  smiled  to  himself^  pu^d 
rapidly  at  his  cigar  for  a  minute,  and  then  resumed :  '*  in 
such  a  field  of  speculation  everything  depends  on  being  ini- 
tiated. There  are  men  in  the  city — ^friends  of  mine — ^who 
know  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  Alleghany  Valley.  They 
can  smell  oil,  if  it's  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Tliey  never  toucii 
a  thing  that  isn't  safe, — but,  then,  they  l.now  toAo^'t  safa, 
In  spite  of  the  swindling  that's  going  on,  it  takes  years  to 
exhaust  the  good  points ;  just  so  sure  as  your  honest  neigh- 
bors here  will  lose,  just  so  sure  will  these  friends  of  mine 
gain.  There  are  millions  in  what  they  have  under  way,  at 
this  moment." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Julia  breathlessly  asked,  wliile  Joaepk'i 
£Etce  betrayed  that  his  iiit^^rest  was  somewhat  s.roused. 
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Mr.  Bleasmg  anlocked  his  satchel,  and  took  from  it  a  roll 
of  paper,  whioh  he  began  to  unfold  upon  his  knee.  ^  Here,'* 
he  said,  ^  yon  see  this  bend  of  the  river,  jnst  abont  the  oen* 
tre  of  the  oil  region,  which  is  represented  by  the  yellow 
color.  These  little  dots  above  the  bend  are  the  oelebrated 
fluke  Wells;  the  other  dots  below  are  the  equally  cele- 
brated Chowder  Wells.  The  distance  between  the  two  is 
nearly  three  miles.  Here  is  an  untouched  portion  of  the 
treasure, — ^a  pooket  of  Pactolus  waiting  to  be  rifled*  A  few 
of  us  have  aoqoired  the  land,  and  shall  commence  boring 
immediately.*^ 

'^  But,*'  said  Joseph,  ^*  it  seems  to  me  that  either  the  at- 
tempt must  have  been  made  already,  or  that  the  land  must 
command  such  an  enormous  price  as  to  lessen  the  profits.'' 

^^  Wisely  spoken !     It  is  the  first  question  which  would 
occur  to  any  prudent  mind.     But  what  if  I  say  that  neither 
is  the  case  ?     And  you,  who  are  familiar  with  the  frequent 
eccentricities  of  old  farmers,  can  understand  the  explanation*^ 
The  owner  of  the  land  was  one  of  your  ignorant,  stubborn 
men,  who  took  such  a  dislike  to  the  prospectors  and  specu- 
lators, that  he  refused  to  let  them  come  near  him.    Both  the 
Fluke  and  Chowder  Companies  tried  their  best  to  buy  him 
out,  but  he  had  a  malicious  pleasure  in  leading  them  on  to 
make  immense  offers,   and   then  refrising.      Well,  a  few 
months  ago  he  died,  and  his  heirs  were  willing  enough  to  let 
the  land  go ;  but  before  it  could  be  regularly  offered  for  sale, 
the  Fluke  and  Chowder  Wells  began  to  flow  less  and  less. 
Their  shares  fell  fr^m  270  to  95  ;  the  supposed  value  of  the 
(and  fell  with  them,  and  finally  the  moment  arrived  when 
we  could  purchase  for  a  very  moderate  sum.    I  see  the  ques- 
tion in  your  mind ;  why  should  we  wish  to  buy  when  the 
other  wells  were  giving  out  ?     There  cornea  in  the  secret^ 
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wniflh  18  ear  Teritable  laeoeas.  Oonaider  it  wluspevBd  In 
jour  ears,  and  locked  in  your  bosoms, — ^torpedoes !  It 
not  then  generally  exploded  (to  cany  oat  the  image), 
bonght  at  the  low  figore,  in  the  Tery  nick  of  time.  Witiiin 
a  week  the  Flake  and  Chowder  Wells  were  torpedoed,  aiul 
came  back  to  more  than  their  former  capacity ;  the  ahaared 
rose  as  rapidly  as  they  had  fidlen,  and  the  central  body  we 
hold — ^to  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  arms — oonld 
now  be  sold  for  ten  times  what  it  cost  as ! " 

Here  Mr.  Blessing  paased,  with  his  finger  on  the  map;, 
and  a  light  of  merited  triamph  in  his  eyes.  Jalia  di^iped 
her  hands,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  cried:  ^'Trnii^m  aJt 
last!" 

^Ay,"  said  he,  ^wealth,  repose  for  my  old  days, — 
wealth  for  us  all,  if  your  husband  will  but  take  the  hand 
I  hold  out  to  hun.  You  now  know,  son-in-law,  wby  the 
endorsement  yon  gave  me  was  of  such  vital  importance  ; 
^e  note,  as  you  are  aware,  will  mature  in  another  week. 
Why  should  you  not  charge  yourself  with  the  payment^ 
in  oonsidnration  of  the  transfer  to  you  of  shares  of  the 
original  stock,  already  so  immensely  appreciated  in  value  ? 
£  have  delayed  making  any  provision,  for  the  sake  of 
offering  you  the  chance." 

Julia  was  about  to  speak,  bat  restrained  herself  witii 
an  apparent  effort. 

^^I  should  like  to  know,**  Joseph  said,  ^'who  are  aaso- 
ciated  with  you  in  the  undertaking?  " 

^Well  done,  again!  Where  did  you  get  your  praetioal 
shrewdness?  The  best  men  in  the  cifyl — not  only  the 
Collector  and  the  Surveyor,  but  Oongresaman  Whalej, 
E.  D.  Stokes,  of  Stokes,  Pinicutt  and  Company,  and  even 
the  Beverend   Doctor  Lellifant.     If  I  had  not  been  an 
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fdd  ftiend  of  Kuiuck,  the  agent  who  negotiated  tht 
purchase,  my  chance  would  have  heen  impalpably  small 
£  have  all  the  documents  with  me.  There  has  been  nc 
moTO  splendid  opportunity  since  oil  became  a  power! 
I  hesitate  to  advise  even  one  so  near  to  me  in  such 
matters;  but  if  you  knew  the  certainties  as  I  know  them, 
you  would  go  in  with  all  your  available  capital.  The 
excitement,  as  you  say,  has  reached  the  country  com- 
munities, which  are  slow  to  rise  and  equally  slow  to 
subside;  all  oil  stock  will  be  in  demand,  but  the  Ama- 
ranth,— *  The  Blessing,'  they  wished  to  call  it,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  decline,  for  official  reasons, — the  Amaranth 
shares  will  be  the  golden  apex  of  the  market  I  ^ 

Julia  looked  at  Joseph  with  eager,  hungry  eyes.  He, 
too,  was  warmed  and  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  easy 
profit  which  the  scheme  held  out  to  him;  only  the  habit 
of  his  nature  resisted,  but  with  still  diminishing  foroe. 
'^  I  might  venture  the  thousand,"  he  said. 

*^It  is  no  venture!"  Julia  cried.  *^In  all  the  speou 
latious  I  have  heard  discussed  by  pa  and  his  friends, 
there  was  nothing  so  admirably  managed  as  this.  Such 
a  certainty  of  profit  may  never  come  again.  If  you 
will  be  advised  by  me,  Joseph,  you  will  take  shares  to 
the  amount  of  &ve  or  ten  thousand." 

<<Ten  thousand  is  exactly  the  amount  I  hold  open," 
Mr.  Blessing  gravely  remarked.  ''That,  however,  doee 
not  represent  the  necessary  payment,  which  can  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-f\re  per  cent,  before  we 
begin  to  realize.  Only  ten  per  ^ent.  has  yet  been  called, 
so  that  your  thousand  at  present  will  secure  you  an  in^ 
vestment  of  ten  thousand,  Beally,  it  seems  Kka  m  ta^ 
tunate  coincidence," 
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He  went  on,  heating  himself  with  his  own  worda,  imlB 
tiie  possibilities  of  the  case  grew  so  splendid  that  Joseph 
felt  himself  dazzled  and  bewildered.  Mr.  Blessing  wis 
a  master  in  the  art  of  sedactiye  statement.  Etven  wfaere 
he  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of  another,  a  few  repetitioiis 
led  him  to  the  profoundest  belief.  Here  there  oonld  be 
no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  and,  moreover,  everj  movement 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  scheme,  every  statiBtica] 
item,  all  collateral  influences,  were  clear  in  his  mind  and 
instantly  accessible.  Although  he  began  by  saying,  ^I 
will  make  no  estimate  of  the  profits,  because  it  ia  not  pru- 
dent to  fix  our  hopes  on  a  positive  sum,"  he  was  soon 
carried  far  away  from  this  resolution,  and  most  luxuri- 
ously engaged,  pencil  in  hand,  in  figuring  out  results  which 
drove  Julia  wild  with  desire,  and  almost  took  away  Joseph's 
breath.  The  latter  finally  said,  as  they  rose  from  the 
session,  late  at  night : — 

'*  It  is  settled  that  I  take  as  much  as  the  thousand  wiD 
cover;  but  I  would  rather  think  over  the  matter  quietly 
for  a  day  or  two  before  venturing  further.'* 

^'You  must,*'  replied  Mr.  Blessing,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder.  ^' These  things  are  so  new  to  your  experi- 
ence, that  they  disturb  and— I  might  almost  say — alarm 
you.  [t  is  like  bringing  an  increase  of  oxygen  into  your 
mental  atmosphei'e.  (Ha!  a  good  figure:  for  the  result 
will  be,  a  richer,  fuller  life.  I  must  r  member  it.)  Bat 
you  are  a  healthy  organization,  and  therefore  you  are 
certain  to  see  clearly :  I  can  wait  with  confidence." 

The  next  morning  Joseph,  without  declaring  his  pur- 
pose, drove  to  Coventry  Forge  to  consult  Philip.  Mr. 
Blessing  and  Julia,  remaining  at  home,  went  over  the 
shining  gi'ound    again,   and    yet    again,    confirming   each 
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oilier  m  the  determination  to  secure  it.  Even  Joseph,  ar 
he  passed  up  the  valley  in  the  mild  March  weather,  taking 
note  of  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  flowering  spice-bushes 
and  maple-trees,  could  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from 
dwelling  on  the  delights  of  wealth, — society,  books,  travel, 
and  all  the  n^ow,  fortunate  expansion  of  life.  Inrolun- 
tarily,  he  hoped  that  Philip's  counsel  might  coincide  with 
bis  father-in-law's  offer. 

But  Philip  was  not  at  home.  The  forge  was  in  full  acti- 
vity, the  cottage  on  the  knoll  was  repainted  and  made 
attractive  in  various  ways,  and  Philip  would  soon  return 
with  his  sister  to  establish  a  permanent  home.  Joseph 
found  the  sign-spiritual  of  his  friend  in  numberless  little 
touches  and  changes;  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  new  soul 
had  entered  into  the  scenery  of  the  place. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  up  the  valley,  a  company  of 
mechanics  and  laborers  were  apparently  tearing  the  old 
Calvert  mansion  inside  out.  House,  bam,  garden,  and 
lawn  were  undergoing  a  complete  transformation.  While 
he  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  private  lane,  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  operations,  Mr.  Clemson  rode  down  to  him 
from  the  house.  The  Hopetons,  he  said,  would  migrate 
frt>m  the  cily  early  in  May :  work  had  already  commenced 
on  the  new  railway,  and  in  another  year  a  different  life 
woald  come  upon  the  whole  neighborhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Joseph  ventured  to 
sound  Mr.  Clemson  in  regard  to  the  newly  formed  oil 
companies.  The  latter  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  further  speculation,  satisfied  with  his 
fortune;  he  preferred  to  give  no  opinion,  further  than 
that  money  was  still  to  be  made,  if  prudently  placed. 
The  Fluke  and  Chowder  Wells,  he    said,  were  old,  well 
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known,  and  profitable.  The  new  application  of  torpedooi 
had  restored  their  fidling  flow,  and  the  stock  had  recovwed 
from  its  temporary  depreciation.  His  own  Tentme  had 
been  made  in  another  part  of  the  region. 

The  atmosphere  into  which  Joseph  entered,  on  xetmih 
ing  home,  took  away  aU  further  power  of  renstance. 
Tempted  ah:eady,  and  impressed  by  what  he  had  hfirp^t 
he  did  what  his  wife  and  fiitheNn-law  denied. 
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COBLLPTER  X7. 


A  DimnBR  PABTT. 


Hating  aieained  the  payment  of  Mr.  Blessixig'B  notc^ 
as   the   first  instalment  upon  bis  stock,  Joseph,  was  com- 
pelled to  prepare  himself  for  future  emergencies.    A  jeu 
most  still  elapse  before  the  term  of  the  mortgage  upon 
bia  farm  would  expire,  but  the  sums  he  had  invested  for 
the  piiTpose  of  meeting  it  when  due  must  be  held  ready 
for  use.    The  assurance  of  great  and  certain  profit  in  the 
mean  time  rendered  this  step  easy ;  and,  CTen  at  the  worst, 
he  reflected,  there  would  be  no   difficulty  in  procuring  a 
new   mortgage  whereby  to    liquidate  the  old.     A  notice 
which  he  receiTed  at  this  time,  that  a  second  assessment 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the   Amaranth  stock  had  been  made, 
was    both    imezpected     and    disquieting.     Mr.     Blessing, 
however,    accompanied  it  with  a  letter,  making  clear  not 
onlj  the  necessity,  but  the  admirable  wisdom  of  a  greater 
present  outlay   than  had   been  anticipated.     So  the  first 
of  April — ^the  usual  business  anniversary  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— ^went  smoothly  by.     Money  was  plenty,  the  Asten 
credit  had  always  been  sound,  and  Joseph  tasted  for  the 
first  time  a  pleasant  sense  of  power  in  so  easily  receiving 
and  transferring  considerable  sums. 

One  result  of  the  venture  was  the  development  of  a  new 
phase  in  Julians  nature.  She  not  only  accepted  the  future 
profit  as  certain,  but  she  had  apparently  calculated  its  ezaot 
amount  and  framed  her  plans  accordingly.     If  she  had  beei> 
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humiliated  by  the  character  of  Joseph's  first  biudneBB  traii» 
action  with  her  &ther,  she  now  made  amends  for  it.  ^F^** 
was  their  good  genius.  '^  Pa  ^  was  the  agency  whereby  tiisy 
should  achieve  wealth  and  social  importance.  Joseph  now 
had  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  difference  between  a  man 
who  knew  the  world  and  was  of  value  in  it,  and  their  alow, 
dull-headed  country  neighbors.  Indeed,  Julia  seemed  to 
consider  the  Asten  property  as  rather  contemptible  beside 
the  splendor  of  the  Blessing  scheme.  Her  gratitude  for  a 
quiet  home,  her  love  of  country  life,  her  disparagement  of 
the  shams  and  exactions  of ''  society,''  were  given  up  as  snd- 
douly  and  coolly  as  if  she  had  never  aflfected  them.  She 
gave  herself  no  pains  to  make  the  transition  gradual,  and 
thus  lessen  its  shock.  Perhaps  she  supposed  that  Joseph's 
fresh,  unsuspicious  nature  was  so  plastic  that  it  had  already 
sufficiently  taken  her  impress,  and  that  he  would  easily  for- 
get the  mask  she  had  worn.  If  so,  she  was  seriously  mis- 
taken. 

He  saw,  with  a  deadly  chill  of  the  heart,  the  diange  in 
her  manner, — a  change  so  complete  that  another  £suse  con- 
fronted him  at  the  table,  even  as  another  heart  beat  beside 
his  on  the  dishallowed  marriage-bed.  He  saw  the  gentle 
droop  vanish  from  the  eyelids,  leaving  the  cold,  flinty  pupils 
unshaded ;  the  sofb  appeal  of  the  half-opened  lips  was  lost 
in  the  rigid,  almost  cruel  compression  which  now  seemed 
habitual  to  them ;  all  the  slight  dependent  gestures,  the  ten- 
dor  airs  of  reference  to  his  will  or  pleasure,  had  rapidly 
transformed  themselves  into  expressions  of  command  or  ob- 
stinate resistance.  But  the  patience  of  a  loving  man  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  loving  woman:  he  was  silent,  althou^ 
his  silence  covered  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  outrage. 

Once  it  happened,  that  after  Julia  had  been  unnsoaUj 
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eloquent  oonoeming  ^^  what  pa  is  doing  for  ua,"  and  whtat 
use  they  should  make  of  *^  pa's  money,  as  I  call  it,''  Joseph 
!|uieily  remarked: — 

^*  Yoa  seem  to  forget,  Julia,  that  without  my  money  not 
much  could  have  heen  done." 

An  angry  color  came  into  her  face ;  but,  on  second  thought| 
she  beut  her  head,  and  murmured  in  an  offended  Toioe :  ^'It 
is  very  mean  and  ungenerous  in  you  to  refer  to  our  tempo- 
rary  poverty.  You  might  forget,  by  this  time,  the  help  pa 
was  compelled  to  ask  of  you." 

""I  did  not  think  of  that! "  he  exdaimed.  ''Besides, 
you  did  not  seem  entirely  satisfied  with  my  help,  at  the 
time." 

^^  O,  how  you  misunderstand  me  I  "  she  groaned.  ''  I 
only  wished  to  know  the  extent  of  his  need.  He  is  so 
generous,  so  considerate  towards  us,  that  we  only  guess  his 
misfortune  at  the  last  moment." 

The  possibility  of  being  unjust  silenced  Joseph.  There 
were  tears  in  Julia's  voice,  and  he  imagined  they  would  soon 
rise  to  her  eyes.  After  a  long,  uncomfortable  pause,  he 
said,  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  subject :  '^  What  can  have 
become  of  El  wood  Withers?  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
months." 

^  I  don't  think  you  need  care  to  know,"  she  remarked. 
^  He's  a  rough,  vulgar  fellow :  it's  just  as  well  if  he  keeps 
away  from  us." 

^  Julia  I  he  is  my  friend,  and  must  always  be  welcome  to 
me.  Tou  were  friendly  enough  towards  him,  and  towards 
all  the  neighborhood,  last  summer :  how  is  it  that  you  have 
not  a  good  word  to  say  now  ?  " 

He  spoke  warmly  and  indignantly.  Julia,  however,  look- 
ed at  him  with  a  calm,  smiling  face.     *'  It  is  veiy  simple^" 
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■he  said.  ^  You  will  agree  with  me^  in  eaotfaer  jaar<.  A 
goBBtj  as  I  was,  must  tiy  to  see  onlj  the  pleasant  side  of 
people:  that's  our  dtit7;  and  so  I  enjoyed — as  mabh  as  I 
oould — ^the  rosticily,  the  awkwardness,  the  ignoranoe,  the 
(now,  don't  be  yezed,  dear  I) — the  Yulgsrity  of  jonr  fiiend. 
As  one  of  the  society  of  the  neighborhood,  as  a  reaidant^  I 
am  not  bound  by  any  suoh  deUoa^^.  I  take  the  same  right 
to  judge  and  select  as  I  should  take  anywhere.  Unlees  I 
am  to  be  hypocritical,  I  cannot — towards  you,  at  least — 
conceal  my  real  feelings.  How  shall  I  ever  get  you  to  ses 
the  difference  between  yourself  and  these  people,  unless  I 
continually  point  it  out?  You  are  modesty  and  don't  like 
to  acknowledge  your  own  superioril^." 

She  rose  from  the  table,  laughing,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  humming  a  lively  air,  leaving  Joseph  to  make  tbe  best 
of  her  words* 

A  few  days  after  this  the  work  on  the  branch  railway, 
extending  down  the  valley,  reached  a  point  where  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  Asten  farm.  Joseph,  on  riding  over  to  in- 
spect the  operations,  was  surprised  to  find  Mwood,  who  had 
left  his  father's  place  and  become  a  sub-contractor.  The 
latter  showed  his  hearty  delight  at  their  meeting. 

^  Fve  been  meaning  to  come  up,"  he  said,  '*  but  this  is  a 
buay  time  for  me.  It's  a  chance  I  couldn't  let  slip,  and  now 
that  I've  taken  hold  I  must  hold  on«  I  begin  to  think  this 
is  the  thing  I  was  made  for,  Joseph." 

^'  I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  Joseph  answered,  ^  and  yet 
['m  sure  you  are  right.     How  did  you  hit  upon  it?  " 

"jT didn't;  it  was  Mr.  Held." 

«  PhiUp  ?  " 

^^  Him.  You  know  I've  been  hauling  for  the  Foiga^  snd 
so  it  turned  up  by  degrees,  as  I  may  say.     £[e's  at  homSi 
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mdy  I  expect^  looking  for  you.     But  how  are  jou  now, 
leaUy?" 

Blwood's  question  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew 
how  to  say.  Suddenly,  in  a  flash  of  memory,  their  talk  of 
ibe  previous  year  returned  to  Joseph's  mind;  he  saw  hie 
fnend^a  true  instincts  and  his  own  blindness  as  never  be- 
fore.  Hut  h^  must  dissemble,  if  possible,  with  that  strong, 
rough,  kindly  face  before  him. 

^  O,^  he  said,  attempting  a  cheerful  air,  ^'  I  am  one  of  the 
old  folks  now.     You  must  come  up — ^" 

The  recollection  of  Julia's  words  out  short  the  invitation 
upon  bis  lips.  A  sharp  pang  went  through  his  heart,  and 
tke  treacherous  blood  crowded  to  his  &ce  all  the  more  that 
he  tried  to  hold  it  back. 

^  CSome,  and  I'll  show  you  where  we're  going  to  make 
the  cutting,"  Elwood  quietly  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 
Joseph  fsuicied,  thenceforth,  that  there  was  a  special  kind- 
ness in  his  manner,  and  the  suspicion  seemed  to  rankle  in 
his  mind  as  if  he  had  been  slighted  by  his  friend. 

As  before,  to  vary  the  tedium  of  his  empty  life,  so  now,  to 
esci^  from  the  knowledge  which  he  found  himself  more  and 
more  powerless  to  resist,  he  busied  himself  beyond  all  need 
with  the  work  of  the  fisuin.  Philip  had  returned  with  his 
sister,  he  knew,  but  after  the  meeting  with  Elwood  he  shrank 
with  a  painfrd  dread  from  Philip's  heart-deep,  intimate  eye. 
Julia,  however,  all  the  more  made  use  of  the  soft  spring 
weather  to  survey  the  social  ground,  and  choose  where  to 
take  her  stand.  Joseph  scarcely  knew,  indeed,  how  exten- 
sive her  operations  had  been,  until  she  announced  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Hopetons,  who  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  renovated  Calvert  place.  She  enlarged,  more  than 
necessary,  on  the   distinguished  city  position  of  tht 
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fiunilj,  and  the  importanoe  of  ^cultiTatiiig'*  iti  ooanfary 
members.  Joseph^s  single  brief  meeting  with  Mr.  Hope- 
ton — who  was  a  shorty  solid  man,  in  ripe  middle  age,  of  • 
thorongfalj  cosmopolitan,  though  not  a  remarkably  intellee- 
tual  stamp — had  been  agreeable,  and  he  recognised  the  obli- 
gation to  be  neighborly.  Therefore  he  readily  aooepted  tibe 
invitation  on  his  own  grounds. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Jnlia,  after  spending  the  morning 
over  her  toilet,  came  forth  resplendent  in  rosy  silk,  bright 
and  dazzling  in  complexion,  and  with  all  her  former  grace  of 
languid  eyelids  and  parted  lips.  The  void  in  Joseph's  heart 
grew  wider  at  the  sight  of  her;  for  he  perceived,  as  never 
before,  her  oonsommate  skill  in  assoming  a  fidae  <diaracter. 
[t  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  so  deluded. 
For  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  which  was  almost 
disgust,  came  upon  him  as  he  listened  to  her  pratde  of  de- 
light in  the  soft  weather,  and  the  fragrant  woods,  and  the 
blossoming  orchards.  Was  not,  also,  this  delight  aflsomed? 
he  asked  himself:  false  in  one  thing,  fiedse  in  all,  was  the 
fiattal  logic  which  then  and  there  began  its  torment. 

The  most  that  was  possible  in  such  a  short  time  had  been 
achieved  on  the  Calvert  place.  The  house  had  been  bright- 
ened, surrounded  by  light,  airy  verandas,  and  the  lawn  and 
garden,  thrown  into  one  and  given  into  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful gardener,  were  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  A  broad,  solid 
gravel- walk  replaced  the  old  tan-covered  path ;  a  pretty 
fountain  tinkled  before  the  door ;  thick  beds  of  geranium 
in  flower  studded  the  turf,  and  veritable  thickets  of  rose- 
trees  were  waiting  for  June.  Within  the  house,  some  rooms 
had  been  thrown  together,  the  walls  richly  yet  harmoniously 
colored,  and  the  sumptuous  furniture  thus  received  a  propei 
setting.     In  contrast  to  the  houses  of  even  the  wealthiest 
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bartnersj  which  expressed  a  nicely  reckoned  soJQiciencj  )f 
comfort^  the  place  had  an  air  of  joyous  profosion,  of  a 
wealth  which  delighted  in  itseHl 

Mr.  Hopeton  met  them  with  the  firank,  ofihand  manner 
(»f   a  man  of  business.     TTia  wife  followed,  and   the  two 
guests  made  a  rapid  inspection  of  her  as  she  came  down  the 
hall.      Julia  noticed  that  her  crocus-colored  dress  was  high 
in  tke  neck,  and  plainly  trimmed ;  that  she  wore  no  oma- 
ments,  and  that  the  natural  pallor  of  her  complexion  had 
not  been  corrected   by  art.     Joseph  remarked  the  simple 
grace  of  her  movement,  the  large,  dark,  inscrutably  eyes,  the 
smooth  bands  of  her  black  hair,  and  the  pure  though  some- 
what lengthened  oval  of  her  face.     The  gentle  dignity  of  her 
manner  more  than  refreshed,  it  soothed  him.     She  was  so 
much  younger  than  her  husband  that  Joseph  involuntaril;^ 
wondered  how  they  should  have  come  together. 

The  greetings  were  scarcely  over  before  Philip  and  Made- 
line Held  arrived.  Julia,  with  the  least  little  gush  of  ten^ 
demess,  kissed  the  latter,  whom  Philip  then  presented  to 
Joseph  for  the  first  time.  She  had  the  same  wavy  hair  as 
her  brother,  but  the  golden  hue  was  deepened  nearly  into 
brown,  and  her  eyes  were  a  clear  hazel.  It  was  also  the 
same  frank,  firm  face,  but  her  woman's  smile  was  so  much 
the  sweeter  as  her  lips  were  lovelier  than  the  man's.  Joseph 
seemed  to  dasp  an  instant  friendship  in  her  ofifered  hand. 

There  was  but  one  other  guest,  who,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, was  Lucy  Henderson.  Julia  concealed  whatever  she 
might  have  felt,  and  made  so  much  reference  to  their  former 
meetings  as  might  satisfy  Lucy  without  conveying  to  Mrs. 
Hopeton  the  impression  of  any  special  intimacy.  Lucy 
looked  thin  and  worn,  and  her  black  silk  dress  was  not  oi 
the  latest  fiashion :  she  seemed  to  be  the  poor  relation  of  thfl 
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company.  Joseph  learned  that  she  had  taken  one  of  &• 
Bchools  in  the  valley,  for  the  summer.  Her  mannur  to  him 
was  as  simple  and  friendly  as  ever,  but  he  felt  the  presenos 
of  some  new  element  of  strength  and  self-relianoe  in  her  n** 
tare. 

His  place  at  dinner  was  beside  Mrs.  Hopeton,  while 
Lucy — apparently  by  acddeut — sat  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  hostess.  Philip  and  the  host  led  the  conversation,  con- 
fining it  too  exclusively  to  the  railroad  and  iron  interests ; 
but  these  finally  languished,  and  gave  way  to  other  topics  in 
which  all  could  take  part.  Joseph  felt  that  while  the  others, 
except  Lucy  and  himself,  were  fBushioned  under  different  as- 
pects of  life,  some  of  which  they  shared  in  common,  yet  that 
their  seeming  ease  and  freedom  of  communication  touched, 
here  and  there,  some  invisible  Hmit,  which  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  pass.  Even  Philip  appeared  to  be  beyond  his 
reach,  for  the  time. 

The  country  and  the  people,  being  comparatively  new  to 
them,  naturally  came  to  be  discussed. 

'^  Mr.  Held,  or  Mr.  ABten,—- either  of  you  know  both," — 
Mr.  Hopeton  asked,  **  what  are  the  principal  points  of  di£kr- 
ence«between  society  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  ?  " 

''  Lideed,  I  know  too  little  of  the  city,''  said  Joseph. 

*^  And  I  know  too  little  of  the  country, — here,  at  least^" 
Philip  added.  ^^  Of  course  the  same  passions  andprejadices 
come  into  play  everywhere.  There  are  cirdes,  there  are 
jealousies,  ups  and  downs,  scandals,  suppresaionB,  and  reha- 
bilitations :  it  can't  be  otherwise." 

^  Are  they  not  a  little  worse  in  the  country,"  said  Julia, 
**  because— I  may  ask  tne  question  here^  among  «m— there  is 
leas  refinement  of  manner  ?  " 

^'If  the  external  forms  are  ruder,"  Philip  resumed,  ''il 
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may  be  am  advantage,  in  one  senBe.    Hypoorii^  oamiet  br 
developed  into  an  art.'* 

Julia  l>it  her  lip,  and  was  silent. 

**  But  are  the  country  people,  hereabouts,  so  rough  ?  ^  Mrs. 
Hopeton  asked.  "  I  confess  that  thej  don't  seem  so  to  me. 
What  do  you  say,  Miss  Henderson  ?  " 

'^  Perhaps  I  am  not  an  impartial  witness,"  Lucy  answered. 
^  We  care  less  about  what  is  called  '  manners '  than  the  city 
people.  We  have  no  fixed  rules  for  dress  and  behavior,— only 
we  donH  like  any  one  to  differ  too  much  from  the  rest  of  us." 
^  That's  it  I  "  Mr.  Hopeton  cried;  '^  the  tyrannical  level- 
ling sentiment  of  an  imperfectly  developed  community  I 
Fortunately,  I  am  beyond  its  reach." 

Julia's  eyes  sparkled:  she  looked  across  the  table  at  Jo- 
seph, with  a  triumphant  air. 

Philip  suddenly  raised  his  head.     ^^  How  would  you  cor- 
rect it  ?    Simply  by  resistance  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Hopeton  laughed.  ^' I  should  no  doubt  get  myself 
into  a  homet's-nest.    No ;  by  indifference  I " 

llien  Madeline  Held  spoke.  '^  Excuse  me,"  she  said ;  ^^but 
is  indifference  possible,  even  if  it  were  right?  You  seem  to 
take  the  levelling  spirit  for  granted,  without  looking  into  its 
character  and  causes ;  there  must  be  some  natural  sense  of 
justice,  no  matter  how  imperfectly  society  is  developed.  We 
are  members  of  this  community, — at  least,  Philip  and  I  cer- 
tainly consider  ourselves  so, — and  I  am  determined  not  to 
judge  it  without  knowledge,  or  to  offend  what  may  be  only 
mechanical  habits  of  thought^  unless  I  can  see  a  sure  advan- 
tage in  dcang  so." 

Lucy  Henderson  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  brighii 
grateful  face.  Joseph's  eyes  wandered  from  her  to  JuliSi 
who  was  silent  and  watchfuL 
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**  But  I  have  no  time  for  mich  oonscifintioiu  stadies,^  Ifr. 
Hopeton  resumed.  **  One  can  be  satisfied  with  half  a  doaeoi 
neighbors,  and  let  the  mass  go.  Indifference,  after  all,  is  the 
best  philosophy.    What  do  jou  say,  Mr.  Held  ?  ^ 

*^  Indilfei*ence !  '^  Philip  echoed.  A  dark  flush  oame  inta 
his  face,  and  he  was  silent  a  moment  ^*  Yes :  our  hearts  are 
inconvenient  appendages.  We  suffer  a  deal  from  unneces- 
sary sympathies,  and  from  imagining,  I  suppose^  that  others 
feel  them  as  we  do.  These  uneasy  features  of  society  are 
simply  the  effort  of  nature  to  find  some  occupation  for  brains 
otherwise  idle — or  empty.  Teach  the  people  to  think,  and 
they  will  disappear." 

Joseph  stared  at  Philip,  feeling  that  a  secret  bittemafls  was 
hidden  under  hiB  careless,  mocking  air.  Mrs.  Hopeton  rose, 
and  the  company  left  the  table.  Madeline  Held  had  a 
troubled  expression,  but  there  was  an  eager,  singular  bri^t- 
ness  in  Julia's  eyes. 

^'  Emily,  let  us  have  coffee  on  the  Teranda^"  said  Mr. 
Hopeton,  leading  the  way.  He  had  already  half  forgotten 
the  subject  of  conversation :  his  own  expressions,  in  fiu^, 
had  been  made  veiy  much  at  random,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  talk.  He  had  no  very 
fixed  views  of  any  kind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  buanesB 
astivity. 

Philip,  noticing  the  impression  he  had  made  on  Joeeph, 
drew  him  to  one  side.  ^  Don't  seriously  remember  my 
words  against  me,''  he  said ;  ^^  you  were  sorry  to  hear  them, 
I  know.  All  I  meant  was,  that  an  over-sensitive  tmdemesfe 
towards  everybody  is  a  fault.  Besides,  I  was  provoked  tc 
answer  him  in  his  own  vein.^' 

'<  But,  Philip ! "  Joseph  whispered,  **  wqA  worda  tempi 
me  !     What  if  they  were  true  ?  " 
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Philip  grasped  bis  arm  with  a  painful  finroe  ''Thej 
never  can  be  ti-ue  to  70a,  Joseph,''  he  said. 

Oaj  and  pleasant  as  the  oompanj  seemed  to  be,  eaoh  ons 
lelt  &  secret  sense  of  relief  when  it  came  to  an  end.  As  Jo* 
aeph.  drove  homewards,  silently  recalling  what  had  been 
aai^  Jalia  interrupted  his  reflections  with :  **  Well,  what  do 
yaxL  think  of  the  Hopetons  ?  " 

*^  She  is  an  interesting  woman,''  he  answered. 
**  Bat  reserved ;  and  she  shows  very  little  taste  in  dress. 
Kowever,  I  suppose  you  hardly  noticed  anything  of  the 
kind.     She  kept  Lucy  Henderson  beside  her  as  a  foil :  Ma> 
deline  Held  would  have  been  damaging." 

Joseph  only  partly  guessed  her  meaning ;  it  was  repng- 
oant,  and  he  determined  to  avoid  its  further  discussion* 

"  Hopeton  is  a  shrewd  business  man,"  Julia  continued, 
**  but  he  cannot  compare  with  her  for  shrewdness— either 
with  her  or— PhiUp  Held !  " 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

'^  I  made  a  discovery  before  the  dinner  was  over,  which 
yon — ^innocent,  unsuspecting  man  that  you  are — ^might  have 
before  your  eyes  for  years,  without  seeing  it.  Tell  me  now, 
honestly,  did  you  notice  nothing  ?  " 

'^  What  should  I  notice,  beyond  what  was  said  ?  "  he  asked. 
^^That  was  the  least!"  she  cried;  ^^but,  of  course,  I 
knev*  you  couldn't.  And  perhaps  you  won't  beHeve  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Philip  Held, — your  particular  friend, 
your  hero,  for  aught  I  know,  your  pattern  of  virtue  and 
character,  and  all  that  is  manly  and  noble, — ^that  Philip 
Held,  I  say,  is  furiously  in  love  with  Mrs.  Hopeton  ! " 

Joseph  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  turned  around 
with  an  angry  red  on  his  brow.  "  Julia  I "  he  said,  ^  horn 
dare  you  speak  so  of  Philip  ! " 
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She  lauj^eoL  ^  BecauBe  I  dare  to  speak  the  traih,  when 
I  see  it.  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you.  I  lemqmbered 
a  certain  rumor  I  had  heard  before  she  was  married, — ^wlule 
she  was  Emilj  Marrable, — ^and  I  watdied  them  oloBar  than 
they  guessed.  Vm  certain  of  Philip :  as  for  her,  she's  a 
deep  creature,  and  she  was  on  her  guard;  bat  thej  an 
near  neighbors.*' 

Joseph  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  indignant.  ^It  is 
your  own  fancy ! "  he  exclaimed.  ^  You  hate  Philip  on 
account  of  that  afiair  with  Clementina ;  but  you  ou^t  to 
have  some  respect  for  the  woman  whose  hospitality  you 
have  accepted  I '' 

^  Bless  me  I  I  have  any  quantiiy  of  respect  both  for  her 
and  her  furniture.  By  the  by,  Joseph,  our  parlor  would 
fiimish  better  than  hers ;  I  haTe  been  tJiinking  of  a  few 
changes  we  might  make,  which  would  wonderfully  improTe 
the  house.  As  for  Philip,  Clementina  was  a  fooL  SheM 
be  glad  enough  to  have  him  now,  but  in  these  matters,  once 
gone  is  gone  for  good.  Somehow,  people  who  many  for 
love  very  often  get  rich  afterwards,— ourselTes,  for  in 
stance." 

It  was  some  time  before  Joseph's  excitement  subsided 
lie  had  resented  Julia's  suspicion  as  dishonorable  to  Philqpi 
yet  he  could  not  banish  the  conjecture  of  its  possible  trutih. 
If  Philip's  affected  cynicism  had  tempted  him,  Julia's  un- 
blushing assumption  of  the  existenxM.  of  a  passion  which  was 
forbidden,  and  therefore  positiyely  guilty,  seemed  to  stain 
the  pure  texture  of  his  nature.  The  lightness  with  wbSuk 
she  spoke  of  the  matter  was  even  more  abhorrent  to  hia 
tiban  the  assertion  itself;  the  malidoua  satisfisMJtion  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice  had  not  escaped  his  ear. 

^  Julia^"  he  said,  just  before  th^  reached  hooM^  *do 
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ition  your  faBcy  to  another  sotd  than  me.    It  womld 
rofleot  discredit  on  yon*'' 

**  ITon  are  innooent^"  she  answered.  "  And  yon  are  not 
oomplimentaiy.  If  I  have  any  remarkable  qnaUty,  it  if 
taet.  Wheneyer  I  speak,  I  shall  know  the  effect  before 
hand. ;  even  pa,  with  all  his  official  experience,  is  no  match 
for  me  in  this  line.  I  see  what  the  Hopetons  are  after,  and 
I  xzftean  to  show  them  that  we  were  first  in  the  field.  Don't 
be  concerned,  you  good,  excitable  creature,  you  are  no  match 
for  such  well-drilled  people.  Let  me  alone,  and  before  the 
is  over  100  will  giye  the  law  to  the  neighborhood  1 " 
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josxfh'b  trouble,  Am)  philif's. 

Thb  bare,  repulsive,  inexorable  truth  was  roTealed  at  laat. 
There  was  no  longer  any  foothold  for  doubt,  any  poasibility 
of  continuing  his  desperate  self-deoeit.  From  that  day  aD 
lie  joy,  the  trust,  the  hope,  seemed  to  fade  out  of  Joseph's 
life.  What  had  been  lost  was  irretrie-vable :  the  deluaioii 
of  a  few  months  had  fixed  his  fate  foreTer. 

His  sense  of  outrage  was  so  strong  and  keen — so  bomed 
upon  his  consciousness  as  to  affect  him  like  a  dull  phyaica] 
pain — ^that  a  just  and  temperate  reriew  of  his  situation  was 
impossible.  False  in  one  thing,  false  in  all :  that  waa  the 
single,  inevitable  conclusion.  Of  course  she  had  never  even 
loved  him.  Her  coy  maiden  airs,  her  warm  abandonment 
to  feeling,  her  very  tears  and  blushes,  were  artfully  simu- 
lated :  perhaps,  indeed,  she  had  laughed  in  her  heart,  yea, 
sneered,  at  his  credulous  tenderness  !  Her  assumption  of 
rule,  therefore,  became  an  arrogance  not  to  be  borne.  What 
right  hud  she,  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  there  is  no  name 
and  no  punishment,  to  reverse  the  secret  justice  of  the  soul, 
and  claim  to  be  rewarded  ? 

So  reasoned  Joseph  to  himself,  in  his  solitary  broodings ; 
but  the  spell  was  not  so  entirely  broken  as  he  imagined. 
Sternly  as  he  might  have  resolved  in  advance,  there  was  a 
glamour  \n.  her  mask  of  cheerfulaess  and  gentleness,  which 
made  his  resolution  seem  hard  and  crueL  In  her  presence 
he  could  not  clearly  remember  his  wrongs :  the  past  delufpfln 
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b&d  been  a  reality,  nevertheless;  and  he  oould  make  no 
assertion  which  did  not  involve  his  own  miserable  hnmilia- 
tion.  Thus  the  depth  and  vital  force  of  his  struggle  could 
not  be  guessed  by  Julia.  She  saw  only  irritable  moods,  thf> 
oattiral  male  resistance  wl^ch  she  had  often  remarked  in  her 
£EitlieT, — perhaps,  also,  the  annoyance  of  giving  up  certain 
^  romantic  ^  fancies,  which  she  believed  to  be  common  to  al) 
young  men,  and  never  permanent.  Even  an  open  rupture 
could  not  have  pushed  them  apart  so  rapidly  as  this  hollow 
_  external  routine  of  life. 

Joseph  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  Philip, 
vrhom  he  found  busy  in  forge  and  foundry.  "  This  would  be 
the  life  for  you !  '^  he  said :  ^'  we  deal  only  with  physical 
forces,  human  and  elemental :  we  direct  and  create  power, 
yet  still  obey  the  command  to  put  money  in  our  purses." 
^  Is  that  one  secret  of  your  strength  ?  "  Joseph  asked, 
« Who  told  you  that  I  had  any?" 

^  I  feel  it,"  said  Joseph ;  and  even  as  he  said  it  he  re- 
membered Julia's  unworthy  suspicion. 

^*  Come  up  and  see  Madeline  a  moment,  and  the  home 
8he  has  made  for  me.  We  get  on  veiy  well,  for  brother  and 
sister — especially  since  her  will  is  about  as  stubborn  as  mine." 
Madeline  was  very  bright  and  cheerful,  and  Joseph,  cer- 
tainly, saw  no  signs  of  a  stubborn  will  in  her  £Ekir  face.  She 
was  very  simply  dressed,  and  busy  with  some  task  of 
needle-work,  which  she  did  not  lay  aside. 

**  Tou  might  pass  already  for  a  member  of  our  oommu' 
ntiy,"  he  ootdd  not  help  saying. 

**  I  think  your  most  democi-atic  farmers  will  accept  roe," 
she  answered,  *'  when  they  learn  that  I  am  Philip'*  house* 
keeper.    The  only  dispute  we  have  had,  or  are  hktlfy  to 

have,  ia  in  relation  to  the  salary." 
8 
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^  She  is  Ml  iaooiunstent  creature,  JoBeph,**  saii  FliL^ 
^  I  was  obliged  to  offer  her  as  much  as  she  earned  by  bet 
musLo-leflsoDs  before  she  would  oome  at  all,  and  now  afae 
oan*t  find  work  enough  to  balance  it.** 

"How  can  I,  Philip,  when  you  tempt  me  evecy  day 
with  walks  and  rides,  botany,  geology,  and  sketching  from 
nature?" 

So  mudi  frank,  affectionate  confidence  showed  itself 
through  the  playful  goesip  of  the  two,  that  Joseph  waa  at 
once  comforted  and  pained.  *'  If  I  had  only  had  a  sister  1  ** 
he  sighed  to  Philip,  as  they  walked  down  the  knolL 

The  friends  took  the  valley  road,  Joseph  leading  hia 
horse  by  the  bridle.  The  stream  was  full  to  its  banks,  and 
ciystal  dear:  shoals  of  young  fiahes  passed  like  drifted 
leaves  over  the  pebbly  ground,  and  the  fragrant  water- 
beetles  skimmed  the  surfrce  of  the  eddies.  Overhead  the 
vaults  of  the  great  elms  and  sycamores  were  filled  with  the 
green,  deliciouB  illumination  of  the  tender  foliage.  It  was 
a  scene  and  a  season  for  idle  happiness. 

Yet  the  first  words  Philip  spoke,  after  a  long  silence, 
were :  '^  May  I  speak  now  ?  ^  There  was  infinite  lore  and 
pity  in  his  voice.    He  took  Joseph  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  whispered. 

"It  has  come,"  Philip  continued;  "yon  cannot  hide  it 
from  yourself  any  longer.     My  pain  is  that  I  did  not  dars 
to  warn  you,  though  at  the  risk  of  losing  your  friendship 
There  was  so  little  time — ^" 

"  You  did  try  to  warn  me,  Philip  1  I  have  leoaUed  youi 
words,  and  the  trouble  in  your  hee  as  you  spoke^  a  thou- 
sand times.  I  was  a  fool,  a  bHnd,  miserable  fool,  and  my 
folly  has  ruined  my  life  I  " 

^  Strange,"  said  Philip,  mxisingly,  ^  that  only  a  petftotl^ 
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good  and  pure  nature  can  fall  into  such  a  wretched  snare. 
And  yet  'Virtue  is  its  own  reward,'  is  dinned  into  our 
earn !  It  is  Hell  for  a  single  &ult :  nay,  not  even  a  faulty 
an  innooent  mistake  I  But  let  us  see  what  can  be  done : 
is  there  no  common  ground  whereon  jour  natures  can 
stand  together  ?    If  there  should  be  a  child — ^ 

Joseph  shuddered.  '^  Once  it  seemed  too  great,  too  won- 
derfdl  a  hope,"  he  said,  *^  but  now,  I  don't  dare  to  wish  for 
it.  Philip,  I  am  too  sorely  hurt  to  think  dearly :  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  It  is  a  miserable  kind  of  oom« 
fort  to  me  to  have  your  sympathy,  but  I  fiaar  you  cannot 
help  me.*^ 

Philip  saw  that  he  could  bear  no  more :  his  fiEtce  was  pale 
to  the  lips  and  his  hands  trembled.  He  led  him  to  the  bank, 
sat  down  beside  him,  and  laid  his  arm  about  his  neck.  The 
silenoe  and  the  caress  were  more  soothing  to  Joseph  than 
any  words ;  he  soon  became  calm,  and  remembered  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  errand,  which  was  to  acquaint  Philip 
with  the  oil  speculation,  and  to  ask  his  advice. 

They  discussed  the  matter  long  and  gravely.  With  all  his 
questions,  and  the  somewhat  imperfect  information  which 
Joseph  was  able  to  give,  Philip  could  not  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  scheme  was  a  simple  swindle  or  a  well-con- 
sidered business  venture.  Two  or  three  of  the  names  were 
respectable,  but  the  chief  agent,  Kanuck,  was  unknown  to 
him;  moreover,  Mr.  Blessing's  apparent  prominence  in 
the  undertaking  did  not  inspire  him  with  much  confidence. 
**  How  much  have  you  already  paid  on  the  stock  ?  "  he  asked. 
^  Three  instalments,  which,  Mr.  Blessing  thinks,  is  all 
that  will  be  called  for.  However,  I  have  the  money  fiyr  a 
fourth,  should  it  be  neoessaiy.  He  writes  to  me  that  tht 
stodk  has  already  risen  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  valua." 
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"  If  that  u  so/'  said  Philip,  ^  let  me  ad  nse  jcm  to  sab 
half  of  it^  at  once.  The  sum  reoeiTed  will  cover  jour  UaliQ 
itieSy  and  the  half  you  retain,  as  a  Yentare,  will  give  jcra 
no  farther  anxiety. '^ 

**  I  had  thought  of  that ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  my  €atlier- 
hi-law  will  oppose  such  a  step  with  all  his  might.  Yoa 
must  know  him,  Philip ;  tell  me,  firaukly,  your  opinion  of 
his  character." 

'^Blessing  belongs  to  a  class  familiar  enough  to  me," 
Philip  answered;  ^'yet  I  doubt  whether  you  will  com- 
prehend it.  He  is  a  swaggering,  amiable,  magnificent 
adventurer;  never  purposely  dishonest,  I  am  sure,  yet 
sometimes  engaged  in  transactions  that  would  not  bear 
much  scrutiny.  His  life  has  been  one  of  ups  and  downs. 
After  a  successful  speculation,  he  is  luxurious,  open-handed, 
and  absurdly  self-confident ;  his  success  is  soon  flung  away : 
he  then  good-humoredly  descends  to  poverty,  because  he 
never  believes  it  can  last  long.  He  is  unreliable,  from  his 
over-sanguine  temperament;  and  yet  this  very  temper- 
ament gives  him  a  certain  power  and  influence.  Some  of 
our  best  men  are  on  familiar  terms  with  him.  They  are  on 
their  guard  against  his  pecuniary  approaches,  they  lau^ 
at  his  extravagant  schemes,  but  they  now  and  then  find 
him  usefuL  I  heard  Gray,  the  editor,  onoe  speak  of  him  aa 
a  man  '  filled  with  available  enthusiasms,'  and  I  guess  that 
phrase  hits  both  his  strength  and  his  weakness." 

On  the  whole,  Joseph  felt  rather  relieved  than  disquieted. 
The  heart  was  lighter  in  his  breast  as  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  homewards. 

Philip  slowly  walked  forwards,  yielding  his  mind  to 
thoughts  wherein  Joseph  was  an  important  but  not  the  pnn* 
dpal  figure.     Was  there  a  positive  strength,  he  asked  him' 
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■elf^  in  a  -wider  practical  experience  of  life  ?  Did  such  ex- 
perience really  Btrengthen  the  basis  of  character  which  must 
support  a  man,  when  some  unexpected  moral  crisis  comes 
upon  him  ?  He  knew  that  he  seemed  strong,  to  Joseph ;  but 
the  latter,  so  &r,  was  bearing  his  tenible  test  with  a  patience 
drawn  from  some  source  of  elemental  power.  Joseph  had 
simply  been  ignorant :  he  had  been  proud,  impatient^  and 
— ^he  no-w  confessed  to  himself — weakly  jealous.  In  both 
eases,  a  mistake  had  passed  beyond  the  plastic  stage  where 
life  may  still  be  remoulded :  it  had  hardened  into  an  inexo- 
rable fiate.     What  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

A  light  footstep  interrupted  his  reflections.  He  looked 
up,  and  almost  started,  on  finding  himself  &oe  to  fiico  with 
Mrs.  Hopeton. 

Her  face  was  flushed  from  her  walk  and  the  mellow 
warmth  of  the  afternoon.  She  held  a  bunch  of  wild-flowerSi 
—pink  azaleas,  delicate  sigillarias,  -valerian,  and  scarlet 
painted-cup.  She  first  broke  the  sUence  by  asking  after 
Madeline. 

^  Busy  with  some  important  sewing, — curtains,  I  fanc^. 
She  is  beisoming  an  inveterate  housekeeper,'^  Philip  said. 

^  I  am  glad,  for  hei  sake,  that  she  is  here.  And  it  must 
be  very  pleasant  for  you,  after  all  your  wanderings.'^ 

**!  must  look  on  it,  I  suppose,''  Philip  answered,  ^'  as  the 
only  kind  of  a  home  I  shall  ever  have, — ^while  it  lasts.  But 
Madeline's  life  must  not  be  mutilated  because  mine  happens 
to  be." 

Hie  warm  color  left  Mrs.  Hopeton's  &oe.  She  stroTe  to 
vuike  her  voice  cold  and  steady,  as  she  said :  *^  I  am  sorry 
to  see  you  growing  so  bitter,  Mr.  Held." 

^I  don't  think  it  is  my  proper  nature,  Mrs.  Hopeton. 
But  you  startled  me  out  of  a  retrospect  which  had  exhaust 
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ed  my  oapaciiy  for  self-reproach,  and  was  about  to 
self-cursing.  There  is  no  bitterness  quite  equal  to  4iiai  of 
seeing  how  weakly  one  has  thrown  away  an  izreooverabk 
fortune.'' 

She  stood  before  hiniy  ulent  and  disturbed.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  understand,  yet  it  seemed  equally  impoesibla 
to  anuwer  him.  She  gave  one  glance  at  his  earnest,  dark 
gray  eyes,  his  handsome  manly  fiEtce,  and  the  sprinkled 
glosses  of  sunshine  on  his  golden  hair,  and  felt  a  chill  stnke 
to  her  heart.  She  mo^ed  a  step,  as  if  to  end  the  inter- 
view. 

**  Only  one  moment,  Mrs.  Hopeton — Emily  1  ^  Fhilqy 
cried.  ^^  We  may  not  meet  again — ^thus— for  years.  I  will 
not  needlessly  recall  the  past.  I  only  mean  to  speak  of  my 
offence, — ^to  acknowledge  it,  and  exonerate  you  from  any 
share  in  the  misunderstanding  which — made  us  what  we 
are.  Tou  cannot  feel  the  burden  of  an  unpardoned  fiuiU ; 
but  will  you  not  allow  me  to  lighten  mine  ?" 

A  softer  change  came  over  her  stately  form.     Her  arm  re- 
lazed,  and  the  wild-flowers  fell  upon  the  ground. 

^^  I  was  wrong,  first,"  Philip  went  on,  **  in  not  firankly  con- 
fiding to  you  the  knowledge  of  a  boyish  illusion  and  dis- 
appointment. I  had  been  heartlessly  treated :  it  was  a  silly 
afifdr,  not  worth  the  telling  now ;  but  the  leaven  of  miste^sft 
it  left  behind  was  not  fuUy  worked  out  of  my  nature.  Rtii, 
too,  I  had  private  troubles,  which  my  pride — sore,  jitst  tlon, 
from  many  a  tiifling  prick,  at  which  I  should  now  laug^  — 
led  me  to  conceal  I  need  not  go  over  the  appearanoes 
which  provoked  me  into  a  display  of  temper  as  unjust  ab  it 
was  unmanly, — it  is  enough  to  say  that  aU.  circumstanoef 
sombined  to  make  me  impatient,  suspicious,  fiercely  jealous 
[  never  paused  to  reflect  that  you  could  not  know  the 
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of  aggraTfttaonB  whioh  preceded  onr  misimderBtonding.  I 
did  not  guess  how  £ur  I  was  gi^ixig  expression  to  AeMf  and 
QnoonBcioiislj  transferring  to  you  the  offenoes  of  othera 
Naj,  I  exacted  a  completer  surrender  of  your  woman's 
pride,  because  a  woman  had  already  chosen  to  make  a  play< 
thing  of  my  green  boy-love.  There  is  no  use  in  speaking  of 
any  of  the  particulars  of  our  quarrel ;  for  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  was  recklessly,  miserably  wrong.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  you  can  afford  to  be  generous,  when  you  can 
allow  yourself  to  speak  my  forgiveness.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  anything  I  mi^t  have  been  to  you,  but  as  a 
true  woman,  dealing  with  her  brother-man,  I  ask  your  pap- 
don!  *» 

Mrs.  Hopeton  could  not  banish  the  memory  of  the  old 
tenderness  whioh  pleaded  for  Philip  in  her  heart.  He  had 
spoken  no  word  whioh  could  offend  or  alarm  her :  they  were 
safely  divided  by  a  gulf  which  might  never  be  bridged,  and 
perhaps  it  was  well  that  a  purely  human  reconciliation 
should  now  clarify  what  was  turbid  in  the  past,  and  reunite 
them  by  a  bond  pure,  though  eternally  sad.  She  came  slow- 
ly towards  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

**  AH  is  not  only  pardoned,  Philip,'^  she  said,  '^  but  it  is 
now  doubly  my  duty  to  forget  it.  Do  not  suppose^  however, 
that  I  have  had  no  other  than  reproachful  memories.  My 
pride  was  as  unyielding  as  yours,  for  it  led  me  to  the  defiance 
which  you  could  not  then  endure.  I,  too,  was  haughty 
and  imperious.  I  recall  every  word  I  uttered,  and  I  know 
Qiat  you  have  not  forgotten  them.  But  let  there  be  equal 
and  final  justice  between  us :  forget  my  words,  if  you  can, 
i&d  fergive  me  I  *' 

Philip  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  sofbly  in  his  own.     No 
power  on  earth  could  have  prevented  their  eyes  from  meal 
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ing.  Oat  of  the  &r-off  distance  of  all  dead  joys,  over  all 
abyasea  of  &te,  the  sole  power  which  time  and  will  axe  pow« 
erieaa  to  tame,  took  swift  possession  of  their  DatnreOi 
Philip's  eyes  were  darkened  and  softened  by  a  film  of  galik- 
ering  tears :  he  cried  in  a  broken  voice : — 

^Yee,  pardon! — ^but  I  thought  pardon  might  be  peace. 
Foiget?  Tes,  it  would  be  easy  to  forget  the  past^  i^ — O 
Ehnily,  we  have  never  been  parted  until  now  1  ^ 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand,  and  covered  her  &ce.  He 
saw,  by  the  convulsive  tremor  of  her  frame,  that  she  was 
fiercely  suppressing  her  emotion.  In  another  moment  she 
looked  up,  pale,  cold,  and  almost  defiant. 

**  Why  should  you  say  more  ?  ^  she  asked.  **  Mutual 
forgiveness  is  our  duty,  and  there  the  duty  ends.  Leave  me 
now  I" 

Philip  knew  that  he  had  betrayed  himsell  Not  daring 
to  speak  another  word  he  bowed  and  walked  rapidly  awav. 
Mrs.  Hopeton  stood,  with  her  hand  pressed  upon  her 
bosom,  until  he  had  disappeared  among  the  farther  trees: 
then  she  sat  down,  and  let  her  withheld  tears  flow 
freely. 

Presently  the  merry  whoops  and  calls  of  children  met  hei 
ear.  She  gathered  together  the  &llen  flowers,  rose  and  took 
her  way  across  the  meadows  towards  a  little  stone  school- 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hill.  Lucy  Hende^ 
son  already  advanced  to  meet  her.  There  was  stall  an 
hour  or  two  of  sunshine,  but  the  mellow,  languid  heat 
of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  breeze  winnowing  down 
the  valley  brought  with  it  the  smeQ  of  the  bloaaomxng 
vernal  grass 

The  two  women  felt  themselves  drawn  towards  each  othei^ 
though  neither  had  as  yet  divined  the  source  of  their  affeo 
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tumate  instinct.      Now,  looking  upon  Laoj's  pnie,  gently 

firm,  and  reliant  &oe,  Mrs.  Hopeton,  for  the  second  or  third 

time  in  her  life,  yielded  to  a  sudden,  powerful  impulse,  and 

said :  '*  Lucy,  I  foresee  that  I  shall  need  the  love  and  the 

tmst  of  a  true  woman :  where  shall  I  find  it  if  not  in  you  ? '' 

<<  If  mine  will  content  you,"  said  Lucy. 

^  O  mj  dear  ! "  Mrs.    Hopeton  cried  ;  ^  none  of  us  can 

stand  alone.     God  has  singular  trials  for  us,  sometimes,  and 

the  nse  and  the  conquest  of  a  trouble  may  both  become  dear 

in  the  telling  of  it.     The  heart  can  wear  itself  out  with  its 

own  bitterness.      You  see,  1  force  my  confidence  upon  you, 

but  I  know  you  are  strong  to  receive  it." 

^  At  least,"  Lucy  answered,  gravely,  **  I  have  no  claim 
to  strength  unless  I  am  willing  to  have  it  tested." 

<^Then  let  me  make  the  severest  test  at  once:  I  shaU 
have  less  courage  if  I  delay.  Can  you  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  woman's  trial,  when  her  heart  resists  her  duty  ?  " 
A  deep  blush  overspread  Lucy's  face,  but  she  forced  her* 
self  to  meet  Mrs.  Hopeton's  gaze.  The  two  women  were 
silent  a  moment ;  then  the  latter  threw  her  arms  around 
Lucy's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

**Iiet  us  walk ! "  she  said.   ^^  We  shall  both  find  the  words 
we  need." 

They  moved  away  over  the  fragrant,  shining  meadows. 
Down  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  blue  cape  which  wooed 
their  eyes,  and  perhaps  suggested  to  their  hearts  that  mys- 
terious sense  of  hope  which  lies  in  landscape  distances, 
Elwood  Withers  was  directing  his  gang  of  workmen.  Over 
the  eastern  hill,  Joseph  Asten  stood  among  his  fields,  hardly 
reoognizing  their  joyous  growth.  The  smoke  of  Plulip'a 
foige  rose  above  the  trees  to  the  northward.  So  many  dis- 
appointed hearts,  so  manv  thwarted  lives!  What  strand 
8* 
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shall  be  twisted  out  of  the  broken  threads  of  tfaflse  deaA 
WBBj  thus  drawn  so  near  to  each  other?  What  new 
forces  —  £Ettal  or  beneficent — shall  be  developed  firom  tbess 
elements? 

Mr.  Hopeton,  riding  homewards  along  the  hi^w»y,  odd  to 
himself:  ^  It's  a  pleasant  country,  but  what  slow,  famiidniB 
Vam  the  people  lead  t " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A    STORM. 


**  I  HAVE  a  plan,"  said  Julia,  a  week  or  two  later.  "  Can 
you  guess  it  ?  No,  I  think  not ;  yet  you  mighi  !  O,  how 
lovely  the  light  falls  on  your  hair  :  it  is  perfect  satin  ! " 

She  had  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  ran  the  fingers 
of  the  other  lightly  through  his  brown  locks.  Her  face, 
sparkling  all  over  with  a  witching  fondness,  was  lifted 
toward  his.  It  was  the  climax  of  an  amiable  mood  which 
bad  lasted  three  days. 

What  young  man  can  resist  a  playful,  appealing  face,  a 
soft,  caressing  touch  ?     Joseph  smiled  as  he  asked, — 

"  Is  it  that  I  shall  wear  my  hair  upon  my  shoulders,  or 
that  we  shall  sow  plaster  on  the  clover-field,  as  old  Bishop 
advised  you  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  making  fun  of  my  interest  in  farming;  but 
wait  another  year !  I  am  trying  earnestly  to  understand  it,  but 
only  80  that  ornament — ^beauty—  what  was  the  word  in  those 
lines  yon  read  last  night  ? — may  grow  out  of  use.  That's 
it — ^Beauty  out  of  Use  I  I  know  I've  bored  you  a  little 
sometinies — just  a  little,  now,  confess  it ! — with  all  my  ques- 
tions ;  but  this  is  something  difiierent.  Can't  you  thijik  of 
anything  that  wotdd  make  our  home,  O  so  much  more  beau- 
tiful?" 

^  A  grove  of  palm-trees  at  the  top  of  the  garden  ?  Or  « 
kke  in  fronts  with  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  water  ?** 

^  You  penrane  Joseph  I     No  :  something  possiblei  lome* 
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thing  pi-acticable,  something  handsome,  something  pi\  fitable ! 
Or,  are  you  so  old-fashioned  that  you  think  we  must  dradge 
for  thirty  years,  and  only  take  our  pleasure  after  we  grow 
rheumatic  ?  '* 

Joseph  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled,  yet  cheerful  fikoe. 

**  You  don't  undei'stand  me  yet !  '^  she  exclaimed.  ^  And 
indeed,  indeed,  I  dread  to  tell  you,  for  one  reason :  you  have 
such  a  tender  regard  for  old  associations, — ^not  that  Vd  have 
it  otherwise,  if  I  could.  I  like  it :  I  trust  I  have  the  same 
feeling;  yet  a  little  sentiment  sometimes  interferes  practi- 
cally with  the  improvement  of  our  lives.'* 

Joseph's  curiosity  was  aroused.  ^^What  do  you  meaiii 
Julia?"  he  asked. 

*'  No ! "  she  ciied ;  ''  I  will  not  tell  you  until  I  have  read 
part  of  pa's  letter,  which  came  this  afternoon.  Take  the 
arm-chair,  and  don't  interrupt  me." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  window-sill  and  opened  the  let 
tor.  ^*  I  saw,"  she  said,  ^^  how  uneasy  you  felt  when  the  call 
came  for  the  fourth  instalment  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  A  mar 
ranth  shares,  especially  after  I  had  so  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading you  not  to  sell  the  half.  It  surprised  me^  although 
I  knew  that,  where  pa  is  concerned,  there's  a  good  reason  for 
everything.  So  I  wrote  to  him  the  other  day,  and  this  is 
what  he  says, — you  remember,  Kanuck  is  the  company's 
agent  on  the  spot :  — 

*'  *  Tell  Joseph  that  in  matters  of  finance  there's  often  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel.  Blenkinsop,  of  the  Cliowder  Com- 
pany, managed  to  get  a  good  grab  of  our  shares  through  a 
third  party,  of  whom  we  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  I 
name  no  name  at  present,  from  motives  of  prudence.  We 
only  discovered  the  circumstance  after  the  tldnl  party  left 
for  Europe.     Looking  upon  the  Chowder  as  a  riv;U,  it  is  ooi 
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denrOy  of  oomsei  to  extract  this  entering  wedge  before  it  lia« 
been  thrast  into  our  vitals,  and  we  can  only  aocomplish  the 
end  by  still  keeping  secret  the  discovery  of  the  torpedoes  (an 
additLonal  expense,  I  might  remark),  and  calling  for  fresh 
instalments  from  aU  the  stockholders.     Blenkinsop,  not  be- 
ing within  the  inside  ring, — and  no  possibility  of  hie  getting 
in! — will  naturally  see  only  the  blue  of  disappointment 
where  we  see  the  rose  of  realized  expectations.     Already,  so 
Kanuck  w^rites  to  me,  negotiations  are  on  foot  which  will  r^ 
lisfve  our  Amaranth  of  this  parasitic  growth,  and  a  ferw  weeks — 
days — hours,  in  fJEtot,  may  enable  us  to  explode  and  triumph! 
I  was  offered,  yesterday,  by  one  of  our  shrewdest  operators^ 
who  has  been  silently  watching  us,  ten  shares  of  the  Sinne> 
mahoning  Hematite  for  eight  of  ours.     Think  of  that^ — tht 
Sinnemahoning  Hematite !    No  better  stock  in  the  market,  if 
you  remember  the  quotations !     Explain  the  significance  of 
the  figures  to  your  husband,  and  let  him  see  that  he  has — 
but  no,  I  will  restrain  myself  and  make  no  estimate.     I  will 
only  mention,  under  the  seal  of  the  profoundest  secrecy,  that 
the  number  of  shafts  now  sinking  (or  being  sunk)  will  give 
an  enormous  flowing  capacity  when  the  electric  spark  fires 
the  mine,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  our  shares  then  soared 
high  over  the  pinnacles  of  all  previous  speculation  I ' 

^*  No,  nor  I !  "  Julia  exclaimed,  as  she  refolded  the  letter; 
**  it  is  certain, — positively  certain  !  I  have  never  known 
the  Sinnemahoning  Hematite  to  be  less  than  147.  What  do 
you  say,  Joseph  ?  " 

'^  I  hope  it  may  be  true,"  he  answered.  "  I  can^t  feel  so 
certain,  while  an  accident — the  discovery  of  the  torpedo-plan 
for  instance — ^mi^t  change  the  prospects  of  the  Amaramtk 
It  will  be  a  great  relief  when  the  time  comes  to  *  realizay*  m 
yo'ir  iJEkther  says." 


1 
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^  Yoa  qdIj  feel  so  beoMiaeit  isyoor  fizrtezperianoe;  but 
for  jour  Bake  I  will  oonsent  tiiat  it  shall  be  tlie  lasl^  We 
•hsU  Bcsroeiy  need  any  more  than  this  will  bring  ns  ;  foar,  aa 
pa  saysy  a  mere  competence  in  the  oily  is  a  q>lendid  fortune 
in  the  conntiy.  Yon  need  leisore  for  books  and  travel  aad 
society,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Nov,  let  us  make  a  place  for 
both!'' 

Thereupon  she  showed  him  how  the  parlor  and  rear  bed- 
room might  be  thrown  into  one ;  where  there  were  alooTea 
for  bookcases  and  space  for  a  piano  ;  how  a  new  Teranda 
might  be  added  to  the  western  end  of  the  house ;  how  the 
plastering  might  be  renewed,  a  showy  cornice  supplied,  and 
an  air  of  elegant  luxury  gLven  to  the  new  apartment.  Jo- 
seph saw  and  listened,  conscious  at  once  of  a  pang  at  chang- 
ing the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  a  temptation  to  behold 
a  more  refined  comfort  in  its  place.  He  only  asked  to  post- 
pone the  work ;  but  Julia  pressed  him  so  closely,  with  such 
a  multitude  of  unanswerable  reasons,  that  he  finally  con- 
sented to  let  a  mechanic  look  at  the  house,  and  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense. 

In  such  cases,  the  man  who  deliberates  is  lost. 

His  consent  once  reluctantly  exacted,  Julia  insisting  that 
she  would  take  the  whole  charge  of  directing  the  work,  a 
beginning  was  made  without  delay,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
ruin  was  so  complete  that  the  restoration  became  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

Julia  kept  her  word  only  too  futhfolly.  With  a  lively, 
playful  manner  in  the  presence  of  the  workmen,  but  with  a 
oold,  inflexible  obstinacy  when  they  were  alone,  she  departed 
from  the  original  plan,  adding  showy  and  expensive  features, 
every  one  of  which,  Joseph  presently  saw,  was  devised  to 
surpass  the  changes  made  by  the  Hopetons  in  their  new  res 
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idence.  His  remonstrances  produced  no  effect,  and  he  was 
precluded  from  a  practical  interference  by  the  fear  of  the 
workmen  guessing  his  domestic  trouble.  Thus  the  days 
dragged  on,  and  the  breach  widened  without  an  effort  on 
either  side  to  heal  it. 

The  secret  of  her  temporary  fondness  gave  him  a  sense  of 
positive  disgust  when  it  arose  in  his  memory.  He  now  sus- 
pected a  selfish  purpose  in  her  caresses,  and  sought  to  give 
her  no  chance  of  repeating  them,  but  in  the  company  of  oth- 
ers he  was  forced  to  endure  a  tenderness  which,  he  was  sur- 
pri.sed  to  find,  still  half  deceived  him,  as  it  wholly  deceived 
his  neighbors.  lie  saw,  too, — and  felt  himself  powerless  to 
cliange  the  impresKion, — that  Julians  popularity  increased 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  people,  while  their  manner  to- 
wards him  was  a  shade  less  frank  and  cordial  than  formerly. 
He  knew  that  the  changes  in  his  home  were  so  much  need- 
less extravagance,  to  them;  and  that  Julians  oft-repeated 
phrase  (always  accompanied  with  a  loving  look),  ^^  Joseph  is 
making  the  old  place  so  beautiful  for  me  !  ^  increased  their 
mistrost,  while  seeming  to  exalt  him  as  a  devoted  husband. 
It  is  not  likely  that  she  specially  intended  this  result; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  somewhat  exaggeiatrxl  its  char- 
acter. Her  object  was  simply  to  retain  her  growing  ascend- 
ency: within  the  limits  where  her  peculiar  Acuities  had 
been  exercised  she  was  nearly  perfect ;  but  she  was  indiffer- 
ent to  tracing  the  consequences  of  her  actions  beyond  those 
limits.  When  she  ascertained  Mr.  Chatfinch^s  want  of  faith 
in  Joseph's  entire  piety,  she  became  more  regular  in  her  at- 
tendance at  his  church,  not  so  much  to  prejudice  her  hus- 
band by  the  contrast,  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which  he  had 
incurred.  To  Joseph,  however,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  de 
oeption,  these  actions  seem  '.d  either  hostile  or  heartlflOi ;  he 
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wu  repelled  from  the  clearer  knowledge  of  a  nature  so  ftr 
eign  to  hia  own.  So  utterly  foreign :  yet  how  near  beyoml 
all  others  it  had  once  seemed ! 

It  was  not  a  jealousy  of  the  authority  she  assumed  which 
turned  his  heart  from  her :  it  was  the  revelation  of  a  shal- 
lowness and  selfishness  not  at  all  rare  in  the  dasa  from 
which  she  came,  but  which  his  pure,  guarded  youth  had 
never  permitted  h'"^  to  suspect  in  any  human  being.  A 
man  familiar  with  men  and  women,  if  he  had  been  caught 
in  such  toils,  would  have  soon  discovered  some  manner 
of  controlling  her  nature,  for  the  very  shrewdest  and  fiJe- 
est  have  their  vulnerable  side.  It  gave  Joseph,  however, 
80  much  keen  spiritual  pain  to  encounter  her  in  her 
true  character,  that  such  a  course  waa  simply  impoa 
dble. 

Meanwhile  the  days  went  by ;  the  expense  of  labor  and 
material  had  already  doubled  the  estimates  made  by  the 
mechanics ;  bills  were  presented  for  payment,  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  the  Amaranth.  Money  was  a  necessity, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  obtain  a  temporary  loan 
at  a  county  town,  the  centre  of  transactions  for  all  the  debt- 
ors and  creditors  of  the  neighboring  country.  It  was  a  new 
and  disagreeable  experience  for  Joseph  to  appear  in  tiia 
character  of  a  borrower,  and  he  adopted  it  most  reluctantly; 
yet  the  reality  was  a  greater  trial  than  he  had  suspected. 
He  found  that  the  most  preposterous  stories  of  hia  extrava- 
gance were  afloat.  He  was  transforming  his  house  into  a 
castle :  he  had  made,  lost,  and  made  again  a  large  fortune 
in  petroleum ;  he  had  married  a  wealthy  wife  and  squander* 
ed  her  money ;  he  drove  out  in  a  carriage  with  six  white 
horses;  he  was  becoming  irregular  in  his  habits  and  hered- 
Qsl  in  his  religious  views ;  in  shorty  such  marveUons  powen 
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of  inyention  had  been  exercised  that  the  Arab  storj  -tellers 
'were  surpassed  bj  the  members  of  ih&t  quiet,  sluggish  com 
miinity. 

It  required  all  his  self-control  to  meet  the  suspicions  of 

tine  money-agents,  and  convince  them  of  the  true  state  of 

liis  circumstances.     The  loan  was  obtained,  but  after  such  a 

^wear  and  tear  of  flesh  and  spirit  as  made  it  seem .  a  double 

l^urden. 

When  he  reached  home,  in  the  afternoon,  Julia  instantly 
saw,  by  his  face,  that  all  had  not  gone  right.     A  slight  ef- 
fort, however,  enabled  her  to  say  carelessly  and  cheerfully, — 
**  Have  you  brought  me  my  supplies,  dear  ?  ** 
"  Yes,**  he  answered  curtly. 

^  Here  is  a  letter  from  pa,^'  she  then  said.  **  I  opened  it, 
because  I  knew  what  the  subject  must  be.  But  if  you're 
tired,  pray  donH  read  it  now,  for  then  you  may  be  impatient 
There's  a  little  more  delay." 

*^  Then  I'll  not  delay  to  know  it,"  he  said,  taking  the  let- 
ter from  her  hand.  A  printed  slip,  calling  upon  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Amaranth  to  pay  a  fifth  instalment,  fell  out 
of  the  envelope.  Accompanying  it  there  was  a  hasty  note 
from  B.  Blessing :  ^^  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  son-in-law ! 
Probably  a  mere  form.  Blenkinsop  still  holds  on,  but  we 
think  this  wOl  bring  him  at  once.  If  it  don't,  we  shall  very 
likely  have  to  go  on  toith  him,  even  if  it  obliges  us  to  unite 
the  Amaranth  and  the  Chowder.  In  any  case,  we  shall  ford 
or  bridge  this  little.  Rubicon  within  a  fortnight.  Have  the 
money  ready,  if  convenient,  but  do  not  forward  unless  I 
give  the  word.  We  hear,  through  third  parties,  that  Clem- 
entina (who  is  now  at  Long  Branch)  receives  much  atten 
tion  from  Mr.  Spelter,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  but,  I  re 
gret  to  say,  no  refinement." 
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JoBeph  smiled  grimly  when  he  finijBhed  the  note.     '^Ib 
there  nerer  to  be  an  end  of  humbug  ?  "  lie  exdaamfid* 

**  There,  now  I  **  cried  Julia ;  **  I  knew  youM  be  impar 
tient.  Tou  aro  bo  unaccustomed  to  great  <^>eratiaii8. 
Why,  the  Muchacho  Land  Grant — ^I  remember  it^  becaase 
pa  sold  out  just  at  the  wrong  time — ^hung  on  for  aeFeoi 
years!  ^ 

K  D —  curse  the  Muchacho  Land  Grant^  and  tho  Ama 
ranth  too  I '' 

'^  Are  n't  you  ashamed  !  ^  exclaimed  Julia^  taking  on  a 
playful  air  of  offence ;  ^^  but  you're  tired  and  hungry,  pocnr 
feUow  ! "  Therewith  she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  raised  herself  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  him. 

Joseph,  unable  to  control  his  sudden  instinct^  swifUy 
turned  away  his  head. 

*^  O  you  wicked  husband,  you  deserve  to  be  punished  ! " 
she  cried,  giving  him  what  was  meant  to  be  a  light  tap  on 
the  cheek. 

It  was  a  light  tap,  certainly ;  but  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
annoyance  which  she  banished  from  her  fistce  had  lodged, 
unconsciously,  in  her  fingers.  They  left  just  sting  enou^ 
to  rouse  Joseph's  heated  blood.  He  started  back  a  step, 
and  looked  at  her  with  flaming  eyes. 

"  No  more  of  that,  Julia  I  I  know,  noio,  how  much  your 
arts  are  worth.  I  am  getting  a  vile  name  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,— ^losing  my  property, — Closing  my  own  self-respect^— 
because  I  have  allowed  you  to  lead  me !.  Will  you  be  con- 
tent with  what  you  have  done,  or  must  you  go  on  until  my 
ruin  is  complete  ?  ^ 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking  she  had  taken  impid 
counsel  with  herself,  and  decided.  **  Oh,  oh  I  such  wordi 
to  me  1  '^  she  groaned,  hiding  lier  &ce  between  her  hands 
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'  I  never  fchouglit  you  could  be  so  cruel !  I  had  muA  plea»- 
are  in  seeiiig  jou  rich  and  free,  in  trying  to  make  your 
home  beautiful ;  and  now  this  little  delay,  which  no  huaL- 
ness  man  wonld  think  anything  of,  seems  to  change  your 
very  natnxe !  But  I  will  not  think  it's  your  tnie  self : 
something  has  worried  you  to-day, — you  have  heard  some 
fooHah  story — ^ 

**  It  is  not  the  worry  of  to-day,"  he  interrupted,  Iq  haste 
to  atate  his  whole  grievance,  before  his  weak  heart  had 
time  to  soften  again, — "  it  is  the  worry  of  months  past !  It 
is  because  I  thought  you  true  and  kind-hearted,  and  I  find 
you  selfish  and  hypocritical !  It  is  very  weU  to  lead  me 
mto  serious  expenses,  while  so  much  is  at  stake,  and  now 
likely  to  be  lost, — ^it  is  very  weU  to  make  my  home  beauti- 
ful, especially  when  you  can  outshine  Mrs.  Hopeton  I  It  is 
easy  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  neighbors,  and  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  them,  no  matter  how  mucn  your  husband's 
duuracter  may  suffer  in  the  process  !  " 

^  That  will  do !  "  said  Julia,  suddenly  becoming  rigid. 
She  lifted  her  head,  and  apparently  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  ^^A  little  more  and  it  would  be  too  much  for 
even  me  I  What  do  I  care  for  ^  the  neighbors '  ?  persons 
whose  ideas  and  tastes  and  habits  of  life  are  so  different 
firom  mine  ?  I  have  endeavored  to  be  friendly  with  them 
for  yiAvr  sake  :  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  accommodate 
myself  to  their  notions,  just  because  I  intended  they  should 
justify  you  in  choosing  me  !  I  believed — for  you  told  me 
so — that  there  was  no  calculation  in  love,  that  money  was 
dross  in  oompaiiBon;  and  how  could  I  imagine  that  you 
would  so  soon  put  up  a  balance  and  begin  to  weigh  the 
two  ?  Am  I  your  wife  or  your  slave  ?  Have  I  an  equal 
■hare  in  what  is  vours,  or  ap^  )  here  merely  to  increase  it  f 
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If  there  is  to  be  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  between  w^ 
pray  have  my  allowance  fixed,  so  that  I  may  not  OTeratep 
it^  and  may  save  myself  from  such  reproaches  1  I  knew 
yon  would  be  disappointed  in  pa's  letter :  I  have  been  anx- 
ious and  uneasy  since  it  came,  through  my  sympathy  with 
you,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  might  relievs 
your  mind  ;  and  now  you  seem  to  be  full  of  unkindneflB  and 
injustice  I     What  shall  I  do,  O  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

She  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  weeping  hysterically. 

^*  Julia !  ^  he  cried,  both  shocked  and  startled  by  her 
words,  **  you  purposely  misunderstand  me.  Think  how  con- 
stantly I  have  yielded  to  you,  against  my  own  better  judg- 
ment I     When  have  you  considered  my  wishes  ?  ^ 

"  When  ? ''  she  repeated :  theji,  addressing  the  cushion 
with  a  hopeless,  melancholy  air,  *^  he  asks,  when !  How 
could  I  misunderstand  you?  your  words  were  as  plain  aa 
daggers.  If  you  were  not  aware  how  sharp  they  were,  call 
them  back  to  your  mind  when  these  mad,  unjust  suspidoni 
have  left  you !  I  trusted  you  so  perfectly,  I  was  lookiog 
forward  to  such  a  happy  future,  and  now — ^now,  all  seons  so 
dark !  It  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning :  I  am  weak  and  giddy: 
leave  me, — I  can  bear  no  more  1 " 

She  covered  her  face,  and  sobbed  wretchedly. 

^*  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  not  as  ignorant  as  you  pro- 
fess to  be,''  was  all  Joseph  could  say,  as  he  obeyed  her  com- 
mand, and  left  the  room.  He  was  vanquished,  he  knew, 
and  a  little  confused  by  his  wife's  unexpected  way  of  takiog 
his  charges  in  flank  instead  of  meeting  them  in  front,  sa  i 
man  would  have  done.  Could  she  be  sincere?  he  asked 
himself.  Was  she  really  so  ignorant  of  herself,  as  to  behers 
all  that  she  had  uttered?  There  seemed  to  be  not  the 
shadow  of  hypocrisy  in  her  grief  and  indignation^     Ha 
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lears  were  real :  then  why  not  her  smiles  and  caresses  ?  Ei- 
ther she  was  horriblj,  incredibly  fidse, — ^worse  than  he 
dared  dream  her  to  be^ — or  so  fatally  unconscious  of  her  na- 
ture that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  ever  enlighten 
her.  One  thing  only  was  certain  :  there  was  now  no  con- 
fidence between  them,  and  there  might  never  be  again. 
Be  walked  slowly  forth  from  the  house,  seeing  nothinj^ 
moonsGioiis  whither  his  feet  were  leftdiqg  him» 
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Still  walkiiig,  with  bent  head,  and  a  brain  which  Tanu? 
stroTe  to  work  its  way  to  clearness  through  the  perplexhaei 
of  hiB  hearty  Joseph  went  on.  When,  wr4aied  at  kst^ 
though  not  oonscionsly  cahner,  he  paused  and  looked  about 
him,  it  was  like  waking  from  a  dream.  Some  instinct  had 
guided  him  on  the  way  tci  Philip's  fotge :  thcr  old  road  had 
been  moved  to  accommod&te  the  new  branch  railway,  and  a 
rapid  ring  of  hammers  came  up  from  the  embankment  below. 
It  was  near  the  point  of  the  hill  where  Lucy's  schoolhouse 
stood,  and  even  as  he  looked  she  came,  accompanied  by  her 
scholars,  to  watch  the  operation  of  laying  the  track.  El- 
wood  Withers,  hale,  sunburnt,  full  of  lusty  life,  walked  along 
the  sleepers  directing  the  workmen. 

**  He  was  right, — only  too  right ! "  muttered  Joseph  to 
himself.  **  Why  could  I  not  see  with  his  eyes  ?  *  It's  the 
bringing  up,'  he  would  say ;  but  that  is  not  all.  I  have 
been  an  innocent,  confidii^g  boy,  and  thought  that  years  and 
acres  had  made  me  a  man.  O,  mHs  understood  me — she  un- 
derstands me  now ;  but  in  spite  of  her,  God  helping  me,  I 
shall  yet  be  a  man." 

Elwood  ran  down  the  steep  side  of  the  embankment^ 
greeted  Lucy,  and  helped  her  to  the  top,  the  children  follow- 
ing with  whoops  and  cries. 

"Would  it  have  been  different,"  Joseph  farther  solilo- 
quised,  "if  Lucy  and  I  had  loved  and  manied?     It  is 
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Itturdlj  txeating  Mwood  £urly  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  yet 
— a  year  a^ — I  mighb  have  loved  her.     It  is  better  as  it  is 
I  flhotild  have  stepped  upon  a  true  man's  heart     Hare  thej 
drawn  nearer  ?  and  if  so,  does  he,  with  his  sturdier  nature^ 
his  surer  knowledge,  find  no  flaw  in  her  perfections  ?  " 

A  morbid  cariosity  to  watch  the  two  suddenly  came  upon 
hSancu  He  clambered  over  the  fence,  crossed  the  narrow  strip. 
of  meadow,  and  mounted  the  embankment.  Elwood's  back 
was  towards  him,  and  he  was  just  saying :  ^^  It  all  comes  of 
taking  an  interest  in  what  your're  doing.  The  practical 
part  is  easy  enough,  when  you  once  have  the  principles.  I 
can  manage  the  theodolite  already,  but  I  need  a  little  show- 
ing when  I  come  to  the  calculations.  Somehow,  I  never 
cared  much  about  study  before,  but  here  it's  all  applied  as 
soon  as  you've  learned  it,  and  that  fixes  it,  like,  in  your  head." 

Lucy  was  listening  with  an  earnest,  fiiendly  interest  on 
her  fiaoe.  She  scarcely  saw  Joseph  until  he  stood  before  her. 
Affcer  the  first  slight  surprise,  her  manner  towards  him  was 
quiet  and  composed :  Elwood's  eyes  were  bright,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  intelligence  in  his  appearance.  The  habit  of 
command  had  already  given  him  a  certain  dignity. 

^  How  can  JTget  knowledge  which  may  be  applied  as  soon 
as  learned  ?  "  Joseph  asked,  endeavoring  to  assume  the  man- 
ner furthest  from  his  feelings.  **  I'm  still  at  the  foot  of  the 
class,  Lucy,"  he  added,  turning  to  her. 

**  How?  "  Elwood  replied.  "  I  should  say  by  going  around 
the  world  alone.  That  would  bo  about  the  same  for  you  as 
what  these  ten  miles  I'm  overseeing  are  to  me.  A  little 
goes  a  great  way  with  me,  for  I  can  only  pick  up  one  thing 
at  a  time." 

^What  kind  of  knowledge  are  you  looking  for,  Joseph?  " 
Lacy  gravely  asked. 
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^OimyweAf,^  said  he,  and  bis  face  gtew  daik. 

^  That's  a  trae  word  1 ''  Elwood  involnntarilj  exelaamed. 
He  then  caught  Lucy's  e je,  and  awkwardly  added :  *'  It's 
about  what  we  all  want,  I  take  it." 

Joseph  recoTered  himself  in  a  moment,  and  propooed  look' 
mg  over  the  work.  They  walked  slowly  along  the  emtiaxik- 
ment,  listening  to  Elwood's  account  of  what  bad  been  done 
and  what  was  yet  to  do,  when  the  Hopeton  caniage  came 
up  the  highway,  near  at  band.  Mrs.  Hopeton  oat  in  it 
alone. 

^  I  was  looking  for  you,  Lucy,"  she  called.  ^If  yon  ax« 
going  towards  the  cutting,  I  will  join  yon  there.'* 

She  sent  the  coachman  home  with  the  caniage,  and  walked 
▼itb  them  on  the  track.  Josepb  felt  her  preeenoe  as  a  re- 
ief,  but  Elwood  confessed  to  himself  that  he  waa  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  steady  glance  of  her  daric  eyes.  He  bad 
already  overcome  his  regret  at  the  interruption  of  his  rare 
and  welcome  chance  of  talking  with  Lucy,  bnt  then  Joeepb 
knew  bis  heart,  while  this  stately  lady  looked  as  if  abe  were 
capable  of  detecting  what  she  bad  no  right  to  know.  Never- 
theless, she  was  Lucy's  friend,  and  that  &ct  had  great  wei^t 
with  Elwood. 

**  It's  rather  a  pity  to  cut  into  the  bills  and  bank  np  the 
meadows  in  this  way,  isn't  it  ?"  he  asked. 

**  And  to  disturb  my  school  with  so  much  hammerings" 
Lucy  rejoined ;  ^'  when  the  trains  come  I  must  retreat." 

^^None  too  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Hopeton.  ^'Tou  are  not 
strong,  Lucy,  and  the  care  of  a  school  is  too  much  for  yon." 

Blwood  thanked  her  with  a  look,  before  be  knew  what  ht 
was  about. 

^  After  all,"  said  Joseph,  ^'  why  shouldn't  nature  be  cav 
np  ?     I  suppose  everything  was  given  up  to  us  to  nse,  and 
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Hie  more  profit  the  better  the  use,  seems  to  be  the  role  of 
the  world.     *  Beauty  grows  out  of  Use,'  you  know." 

His  tone  was  sharp  and  cynical,  and  grated  unpleasantly 
on  Liucj's  sensitive  ear. 

^'  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  in  art,'^  said  Mrs.  Hopeton,  ^  that 
mere  ornament,  for  ornament's  sake,  is  not  allowed.  It 
must  always  seem  to  answer  some  purpose,  to  have  a  neoes- 
nty  for  its  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  ne- 
oesBarj  should  be  beautifiil,  if  possible.'' 

'*  A  loaf  of  bread,  for  instance,"  suggested  Elwood. 
They  all  laughed  at  this  illustration,  and  the  conversation 
took  a  lighter  turn.  By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  nar- 
rower part  of  the  valley,  and  on  passing  around  a  sharp 
curve  of  the  track  found  themselves  &ce  to  face  with  Philip 
and  Madeline  Held. 

If  Mrs.  Hopeton's  heart  beat  more  rapidly  at  the  unex- 
pected meeting,  she  preserved  her  cold,  composed  bearing. 
Madeline,  bright  and  joyous,  was  the  unconscious  agent  of 
unoonstraint,  in  whose  presence  each  of  the  others  felt  im- 
mediately free. 

^  Two  inspecting  committees  at  once  ! "  cried  Philip.  **  It 
is  well  for  you,  Withers,  that  you  didn't  locate  the  line.  My 
sister  and  I  have  already  foimd  several  unnecessary  curves 
and  culverts." 

<<  And  w€  have  foimd  a  great  deal  of  use  and  no  beauty," 
Lucy  answered. 

**  Beauty  !  "  exclaimed  Madeline.  "  What  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  to  see  one's  groceries  delivered  at  one's  very  door? 
Or  to  have  the  opera  and  the  picture-gallery  brought  within  two 
hours'  distance  ?  How  far  are  we  from  a  lemon,  Philip  ?  " 
*^  Tou  were  a  lemon,  Mad,  in  your  vegetable,  pre-homaii 
state ;  and  you  are  ntill  acid  and  agreeable." 
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**  Sweeti  to  the  sweet  I  ^  she  gayly  cried.     ^  And  wbt^ 
pray,  was  Miss  Henderson  ?  " 

<<  Don't  spare  me,  Mr.  Held,''  said  Imbj,  as  he  looked  aft 
her  inth  a  little  hesitation. 

**  An  apple.'* 

**  And  Mrs.  Hopeton ?** 

<<  A  date-palm^''  said  Philip,  fixing  his  ejes  upon  berfiuseu 

She  did  not  look  np,  but  an  expression  which  he  oould 
not  interpret  just  touched  her  lips  and  faded. 

**  Now,  it's  your  turn.  Miss  Held,"  Elwood  remarked  : 
•*  what  were  we  men  ?  " 

^  O,  Philip  a  prickly  pear,  of  ooune ;  and  you,  weSlj  some 
kind  of  a  nut ;  and  Mr.  Asten — ^ 

**  A  cabbage,"  said  Joseph. 

**  What  yanity !  Do  you  imagine  that  yon  are  aU  head, 
—or  that  your  heart  is  in  your  head  ?  Or  that  yon  keep  the 
morning  dew  longer  than  the  rest  of  us  ?  " 

**  It  might  well  be,"  Joseph  answered ;  and  Madeline  felt 
her  arm  gently  pinched  by  Philip,  from  behind.  Phe  had 
tact  enough  not  to  lower  her  pitch  of  gayeiy  too  suddenly, 
but  her  manner  towards  Joseph  became  grare  and  gentle. 
Mrs.  Hopeton  said  but  little  :  she  looked  upon  the  circling 
hills,  as  if  studying  their  summer  beauty,  while  the  one  de- 
sire in  her  heart  was  to  be  away  firom  the  spot^ — aumy  from 
Philip's  haunting  eyes. 

After  a  little  while,  Philip  seemed  to  be  oonscbns  of  her 
feeling.  He  left  his  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track^ 
took  Joseph's  arm  and  led  him  a  little  aside  from  the  group. 

**  Philip,  I  want  you !  "  Joseph  whispered ;  *'  but  /kc,  not 
quite  yet.  There  is  no  need  of  coming  to  yon  in  a  ii^^sxe  of 
«>nfusion.  In  a  day  or  two  more  I  shall  have  ael^i»l  a  lit 
tkw" 
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^  You  are  righty"  said  Philip  :  **  there  ia  no  opiate  like 
time,  be  there  never  so  little  of  it.  I  felt  the  fever  of  your 
head  in.  yonr  hand.  Don't  come  to  me,  until  you  feel  that 
it  ia  the  one  thing  which  must  be  done !  I  think  you  know 
why  I  say  so." 

**  I  do !  "  Joseph  exclaimed.  ''  I  am  just  now  more  of  an 
ostricb  than  anything  else ;  I  should  like  to  stick  my  head 
in  the  sand,  and  imagine  myself  invisible.  But — Philip-- 
here  are  six  of  us  together.  One  other,  I  know,  has  a  so- 
eret  wound,  perhaps  two  others  :  is  it  always  so  in  life  ?  I 
think  I  am  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am  not 
specially  picked  out  for  punishment." 

Philip  could  not  help  smiling.  "  Upon  my  soul,"  he  said, 
**  I  believe  Madeline  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  is  not 
busy  with  other  thoughts  than  those  we  all  seem  to  utter. 
Specially  pidced  out?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  special  pick- 
ing out,  in  this  world  !  Joseph,  it  may  seem  hard  and  school 
master-like  in  me  again  to  say  *  wait  I '  yet  that  is  the  only 
word  I  can  say." 

^  Qood  evening,  all ! "  cried  Elwood.  **  I  must  go  down 
to  my  men ;  but  Fd  be  glad  of  such  an  inspection  as  this,  a 
good  deal  oftener." 
^  Fll  go  that  &r  with  you,"  said  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Hopeton  took  Lucy's  arm  with  a  sudden,  nervous 
movement.  **  If  you  are  not  too  tired,  let  us  walk  over  the 
hOl,"  she  said ;  **  I  want  to  find  the  right  point  of  view  for 
sketching  our  house." 

The  company  dissolved.  Philip,  as  he  walked  up  the 
track  with  his  sister,  said  to  himself:  **  Surely  she  was 
aindd  of  me.  And  what  does  her  fear  indicate  ?  What^  if 
not  that  the  love  she  once  bore  for  me  still  lives  iu  her 
henrt,  in  spitn  of  time  and  separated  fates  ?     I  should  not^ 
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dan  not  tbink  of  her;  I  shall  nerer  again  qpeak  a  word  tc 
her  which  her  husband  might  not  hear ;  but  I  cannot  tear 
from  me  the  dream  of  what  she  might  be,  the  knowledge  of 
what  she  is,  fidse,  hopeless,  £fttal,  as  it  all  may  be ! " 

^  Elwood,'^  said  Joseph,  when  thej  had  walked  a  littie 
distance  in  silence,  '*  do  yon  remember  the  ni^t  jon  q»eni 
with  me,  a  year  ago  ?  *' 

«  Fm  not  likely  to  forget  it.** 

^  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  then.  Have  yon  coma 
nearer  to  Lncy  Henderson  ?  " 

^  If  no  further  off  means  nearer,  and  it  almost  ■eema  ao 
in  my  case, — ^yes  I " 

^  And  you  see  no  difference  in  her, — ^no  new  featnrea  of 
character,  which  you  did  not  guess,  at  first?  '** 

^  Indeed,  I  do  I "  Elwood  emphatically  answered.  ^To 
mo  she  grows  less  and  less  like  any  other  woman, — so  ri^t^ 
10  straightforward,  so  honest  in  all  her  ways  and  thoughts ! 
[f  I  am  ever  tempted  to  do  anything — weU,  not  exactly 
mean,  you  know,  but  such  as  a  man  might  as  well  leaye  un- 
done, I  have  only  to  say  to  myself :  *  If  you're  not  thoroughly 
good,  my  boy,  you'll  lose  her  I '  and  that  does  the  businesa^ 
right  away.  Why,  Joseph,  Vtxk  proud  of  myself  that  I  mean 
to  deserve  her  t " 

^  Ah  1 "  A  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  came  from  Joseph's  lips. 
^^  What  will  you  think  of  me  f  "  he  said.  "  I  was  about  to 
repeat  your  own  words, — to  warn  you  to  be  cautious,  and 
take  time,  and  test  your  feelings,  and  not  to  be  too  sure  of 
her  perfection  1  What  can  a  young  man  know  abont  wo- 
men ?  He  can  only  discover  the  truth  after  marriage,  and 
then — ^they  are  indifferent  bow  it  affects  him — lAstr  fortunet 
are  made  I " 

^I  know,"  answered    £lwood,  turning  his  head  awaf 
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JBf^Hj  ;  **  but  there's  a  difference  between  the  women  yoU 
seek,  and  work  to  get^  and  the  women  who  seek,  and  worlr 
to  get  you." 

"  I  tinderstfmd  yon.*' 

"  Forgive  me  for  saying  it  I "  Elwood  cried,  instantly  re- 
penting his  words.      ^I   couldn't  help  seeing  and  feeling 
what   you   know  now.     But  what  man — ^leastways,  what 
friend — could  ha'  said  it  to  you  with  any  chance  of  being 
believed  ?    Tou  were  like  a  man  alone  in  a  boat  Above  a 
waterfall;  only  you  could  bring  yourself  to  shord.     If  I 
stood  on  the  bank  and  called,  and  you  didn't  believe  me, 
what   then  ?     The  Lord  knows,  I'd  give  this  right  arm, 
strong  as  it  is,  to  put  you  back  where  you  were  a  year  ago." 
^  I've  been  longing  for  frankness,  and  I  ought  to  bear  it 
better,"  said  Joseph.     "  Put  the  whole  subject  out  of  your 
thoughts,  and  come  and  see  me  as  of  old.     It  is  quite  time  I 
should  learn  to  manage  my  own  life." 

He  grasped  Elwood's  hand  convulsively,  spring  down  the 
embankment,  and  took  to  the  highway.  Elwood  looked 
after  him  a  minute,  then  slowly  shook  his  head  and  walked 
onward  towards  the  men. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hopeton  and  Lucy  had  dlimbed  the  hill, 
and  found  themselves  on  the  brow  of  a  rolling  upland,  which 
fell  on  the  other  side  towards  the  old  CalVert  place.  The 
day  was  hot.  Mrs.  Hopeton's  knees  trembled  under  her^ 
and  she  sank  on  the  soft  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Lucy 
took  a  seat  beside  her. 

**  You  know  so  much  of  my  trouble,'*  said  the  former, 
^hen  the  coolness  and  rest  had  soothed  hor,  ^  and  I 
trust  you  bo  perfectly,  that  I  can  tell  you  all,  Lucy.  Can 
>ou  guess  the  man  whom  I  loved,  but  must  never  lova.' 
again?" 
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**I  haTe  BOinetimes  thought — "  but  here  Jjacj  heA 
tated. 

^  Speak  the  name  in  your  mind,  or,  let  me  say  '  Fhilq) 
Held'  for  you !  Lucy,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  he  lores  me  still r 
he  told  me  so,  just  now,  where  we  were  all  together  below 
there  I " 

Lucy  turned  with  a  starts  and  gased  wondeiinglj  upon 
her  friend's  £Ekoe. 

'^Why  does  he  continue  telling  me  what  1  moat  not 
hear  ?  with  his  eyes,  Lucy !  in  the  tones  of  his  voioe^  in 
common  words  which  I  am  forced  to  interpret  by  hit  mean- 
ing I  I  had  learned  to  bear  my  inevitable  &te,  for  it  is  not  an 
unhappy  one;  I  can  bear  eren  his  presence,  if  he  were 
generous  enough  to  close  his  heart  as  I  do, — either  that^  or 
to  avoid  me ;  for  I  now  dread  to  meet  him  again.** 

**  Ib  it  not,"  Lucy  asked,  *^  because  the  trial  is  new,  and 
takes  you  by  surpnse  and  unprepared  ?  May  you  not  be 
fearing  more  than  Mr.  Held  has  expressed,  or,  at  leasts  in- 
tended ?  " 

^  The  speech  that  kills,  or  makes  alive,  needs  no  words. 
What  I  mean  is,  there  is  no  rentianee  in  his  &oe.  I  blush 
for  myself,  I  am  indignant  at  my  own  pitiful  weakness,  but 
something  in  his  look  to-day  made  me  forget  everything 
that  has  passed  since  we  were  parted.  While  it  lasted,  I 
was  \mder  a  spell, —  a  spell  which  it  humiliates  me  to  re- 
member. Tour  voices  sounded  fiiint  and  i&t  off;  all  that  I 
have,  and  hold,  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  me.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment,  but,  Lucy,  it  frightened  me.  My  will  is 
strong,  and  I  think  I  can  depend  upon  it ;  yet  what  if  soma 
influence  beyond  my  control  were  to  paralyse  it  ?  " 

^  Then  you  must  try  to  win  the  help  of  a  hij^er  will;  ooi 
■oals  always  win  something  of  that  which  they  wrestle  and 
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ifcruggle  to  reach.  Dear  Mrs.  Hopeton,  have  you  neyei 
thought  that  we  are  still  as  children  who  cannot  hare  all 
they  cry  for?  Now  that  yon  know  what  yon  fear,  do  not 
dread  to  hold  it  before  your  mind  and  examine  what  it  is : 
at  least,  I  think  that  would  be  my  instinct, — ^to  face  a  danger 
at  once  when  I  found  I  could  not  escape  it." 

^  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Hope* 
ton ;  but  her  tone  was  sad,  as  if  she  acquiesced  without 
clearly  beUeving. 

"  It  seems  very  hard,"  Lucy  continued,  "  when  we  can- 
not have  the  one  love  of  all  others  that  we  need,  harder 
still  when  we  must  put  it  forcibly  from  our  hearts.  But  1 
have  always  felt  that,  when  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  re- 
nounce cheerfiilly,  a  blessing  will  follow.  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  I  must  believe  it.  Might  it  not  come  at  last 
through  the  love  that  we  have,  though  it  now  seems  im- 
perfect?" 

Mrs.  Hjopeton  lifted  her  head  from  her  knees,  and  sat 
erect.  ''Lucy,"  she  said,  ''I  do  not  believe  you  are  a 
woman  who  would  ask  another  to  bear  what  is  beyond  your 
own  strength.     Shall  I  put  you  to  the  test  ?  " 

Lucy,  though  her  &ce  became  visibly  paler,  replied :  **  I 
did  not  mean  to  compare  my  burden  with  yours ;  but  weigh 
me,  if  you  wish.  If  I  am  found  wanting,  you  will  show  me 
wherein." 

^  Tour  one  love  above  all  others  is  lost  to  you.  Have 
you  conquered  the  desire  for  it  ?  " 

<<  I  think  I  have.  If  some  soreness  remains,  I  try  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  want  of  the  love  which  I  know  to  be 
possible,  not  that  of  the— the  person." 

^  Then  ooold  you  be  happy  with  what  you  call  an  isqwr 
tectlovef" 
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Lacj  blushed  a  little,  in  spite  of  lienelE  ^  I  aiu  atfll 
free,''  she  answered,  ^^  and  not  obliged  to  accept  it.  K I 
were  bound,  I  hope  I  should  not  neglect  my  duty," 

^  What  if  another's  happiness  depended  on  jour  accept- 
ing it  ?  Lucy,  my  eyes  have  been  made  keen  by  what  I 
have  felt.  I  saw  to-day  that  a  man's  heart  follows  you, 
^nd  I  guess  that  you  know  it.  Here  is  no  imperfect  love  on 
his  part :  were  you  his  wife,  could  you  learn  to  give  him  so 
much  that  your  life  might  become  peaceful  and  satisfied  ?  " 

**  You  do,  indeed,  test  me  I "  Lucy  murmured.  **  How 
can  I  know  ?  What  answer  can  I  make  ?  I  havB  shrunk 
from  thinking  of  that,  and  I  cannot  feel  that  my  duty  lies 
there.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  if  I  were  already  bound,  irrevoca 
bly,  surely  all  my  present  £edth  must  be  fidse  if  happinesB  in 
some  form  did  not  come  at  last  I  " 

**  I  believe  it  would,  to  you  I "  cried  Mrs.  Hopeton.  **  Why 
not  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  ever  looked  for  love  in 
my  husband  ?  It  seems,  now,  that  I  have  been  content  to 
know  that  he  was  proud  of  me.  If  I  seek,  perhaps  I  may 
find  more  than  I  have  dreamed  of ;  and  if  I  find,  — ^if  indeed 
and  truly  I  find, — I  shall  never  more  lack  self-possession 
andwmi" 

She  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  a  flush  came  over  ihe 
pallor  of  her  cheeks.  **  Yes,"  she  continued,  ^  rather  than 
feel  again  the  humiliation  of  to-day,  I  will  trample  all  my 
nature  down  to  the  level  of  an  imperfect  love  !  " 

"  Better,"  said  Lucy,  rising  also,  — "  better  to  bend  only 
for  a  while  to  the  imperfect,  that  you  may  warm  and  purify 
and  elevate  it,  until  it  shall  take  the  place  of  the  perfect  in 
your  heart.'* 

The  two  women  kissed  each  other,  and  there  were  team  oo 
the  cheeks  of  both. 
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CHAPTER   XTX, 

THE  **  WHARP-BAT.*' 

Oh  bis  "way  home  Joseph  reTiewed  the  quarrel  "with  a  little 
more  calmness,  and,  while  admitting  his  own  rashness  and 
want  of  tact,  felt  relieved  that  it  had  occarred.       Julia  now 
knew,  at  least,  how  sorely  he  had  been  grieved  by  her  selfish- 
ness, and  she  had  thus  an  opportunity,  if  she  really  loved 
him,  of  showing  whether  her  nature  were  Ctipable  of  change. 
He  determined  to  make  no  further  reference  to  the  dissen- 
fdon,  and  to  avoid  what  might  lead  to  a  now  one.     He  did 
not  guess,  as  he  approached  the  house,  that  his  wife  had  long 
been  watching  at  the  front  window,  in  an  anxious,  excited 
state,  and  that  she  only  slipped  back  to  the  sofa  and  covered 
her  head  just  before  he  reached  the  door. 

Por  a  day  or  two  she  was  silent,  and  perhaps  a  little 
suUen ;  but  the  pajrment  of  the  most  prea'ong  biUs,  the 
progress  of  the  new  embeUishments,  and  the  necessity  of 
retaining  her  affectionate  playfulness  in  the  presence  of  the 
workmen,  brou^t  back  her  customary  manner/  Now  and 
then  a  sharp,  indirect  allusion  showed  that  she  hod  noi 
forgotten,  and  had  not  Joseph  closed  his  teeth  firmly  upor 
his  tongue,  the  household  atmosphere  might  have  beeI^ 
again  disturbed. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  a  very  brief  note  from  Mr. 
Blewring  announced  that  the  fifth  instalment  would  be  need- 
ed. Hia  wrote  in  great  haste,  he  said,  and  would  azplain 
everything  by  a  later  mail 

Joseph  was  hai-dly  surprised  now.    He  showed  the  note 
9* 
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to  Julifty  merely  saying :  ^  I  have  not  the  money,  and  if  ] 
hsAj  he  oould  scarcely  expect  me  to  pay  it  idthout  knowing 
tho  necessity.  My  best  plan  will  be  to  go  to  the  city  at 
once." 

^  I  think  80,  too/'  she  answered.  **  You  will  be  iut  bettor 
satisfied  when  you  have  seen  pa,  and  he  can  also  help  you 
to  raise  the  money  temporarily,  if  it  is  really  ineyitahle. 
He  knows  all  the  capitalists.'^ 

**  I  shall  do  another  thing,  Julia.  I  shall  sell  enou|^  of 
the  stock  to  pay  the  instalment;  nay,  I  shall  sell  it  all,  if  I 
can  do  so  without  loss." 

^  Are  you  — ^"  she  began  fiercely,  but^  checking  herself 
merely  added,  *^  see  pa  first,  that's  all  I  stipulate." 

Mr.  Blessing  had  not  returned  from  the  Custom-House 
when  Joseph  reached  the  city.  He  had  no  mind  to  sit  in 
the  dark  parlor  and  wait;  so  he  plunged  boldly  into  the 
labyrinth  of  clerks,  porters,  inspectors,  and  tide-waiters. 
Byerybody  knew  Blessing,  but  nobody  could  tell  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  Finally  some  one,  more  obliging  than  the 
rest,  said:  "Try  the  WharfRatI  " 

The  Wharf-Bat  proved  to  be  a  "saloon"  in  a'narrow 
alley  behind  the  Custom-House.  On  opening  the  door,  a 
Venetian  screen  prevented  the  persons  at  the  bar  from  being 
immediately  seen,  but  Joseph  recognized  his  &ther-in-law'a 
voice,  saying,  "  Straight,  if  you  please !  "  Mr.  Blessing  was 
leaning  against  one  end  of  the  bar,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand, 
engaged  with  an  individual  of  not  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. He  remarked  to  the  latter,  almost  in  a  whisper 
(though  the  words  reached  Joseph's  ears),  "You  under- 
stand, the  collector  can't  be  seen  every  day ;  it  takes  time^ 
and — more  or  less  capitaL  The  doorkeeper  and  oHieni 
expect  ty  be  feed." 
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As  Joseph  approached,  he  turned  towards  him  with  an 
ngcy,  suspicious  look,  which  was  not  changed  into  one  of 
welcome  so  soon  that  a  flash  of  uncomfortable  surprise  did 
not  intervene.  But  the  welcome  once  there,  it  deepened 
and  mellowed,  and  became  so  warm  and  rich  that  only  a 
oold,  oonfcraoted  nature  could  have  refused  to  bathe  in  its 
tflfblgenoe. 

^  Why  1  ^  he  cried,  with  extended  hands,  ^  I  should  as 
icon  have  expected  to  see  daisies  growing  in  this  sawdust,  or 
to  find  these  spittoons  smelling  like  hyacinths !  Mr.  Tweed, 
me  of  our  risLog  politicians,  Mr.  Asten,  my  son-in-law  I 
Asten,  of  Asten  Hall,  I  might  almost  say,  for  I  hear  that 
four  mansion  is  assuming  quite  a  palatial  aspect.  Another 
glass,  if  you  please :  your  throat  must  be  full  of  dust^ 
Joseph, — -puLvia  faadhuB  hessU^  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
dumge  the  classic  phrase.** 

Joseph  tried  to  decline,  but  was  forced  to  compromise  on 
a  moderate  glass  of  ale ;  while  Mr.  Blessing,  whose  glass 
was  empty,  poured  something  into  it  firom  a  black  bottle, 
nodded  to  Mr.  Tweed,  and  saying,  ^* Always  straight!" 
drank  it  ofL 

^Tou  would  not  suppose,*'  he  then  said  to  Joseph,  ''that 
this  little  room,  dark  as  it  is,  and  not  agreeably  fragrant^  has 
ofben  witnessed  the  arrangement  of  political  manceuvres 
which  have  decided  the  City,  and  through  the  City  the 
State.  I  have  seen  together  at  that  table,  at  midnight, 
Senator  Slocnm,  and  the  Honorables  Whitstone,  Hacks,  and 
Lanraper.  Why,  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  was 
here  no  later  than  last  week  1  I  frequently  transact  soma 
•f  the  confidential  business  of  the  Custom-Hoiiae  wttfaia 
these  precincts,  as  at  present.'* 
^  Shall  I  wait  for  you  outside  ?  "  JoGeph  asked. 
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^1  thixik  it  will  not  be  neoessary.  I  liare  stated  ihm 
&ct8,  Mr.  Tweed,  and  if  you  accept  them,  the  figuraa 
oan  be  arranged  between  na  at  any  time.  It  is  a  simpla 
case  of  algebra :  by  taking  x^  you  work  out  the  unknown 
quantity." 

With  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  smartness,  he  shook  the 
*^  rising  politician's "  hand,  and  left  the  Wharf-Bat  with 
Joseph. 

*^  We  can  talk  here  as  well  as  in  the  woods,"  he  said. 
**  Nobody  ever  hears  anything  in  this  crowd.  But  perhaps 
we  had  better  not  mention  the  Amaranth  by  name,  as  the 
operation  has  been  kept  so  very  close.  Shall  we  say  ^  Par- 
aguay *  instead,  or — still  better — ^  Reading,'  ^n^hich  is  a 
▼ery  common  stock?  Well,  then,  I  guess  you  have  oome 
to  see  me  in  relation  to  the  Beading  ?  " 

Joseph,  as  briefly  as  possible,  stated  the  embarrajasment 
he  suffered,  on  account  of  the  continued  calls  for  payment, 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  the  fifth  instalment,  and 
bluntly  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Blessing  heard  him  patiently  to  the  end,  and  then, 
having  collected  himself,  answered : — 

^  I  understaud,  most  perfectly,  your  feeling  in  ^ft  matter. 
Further,  I  do  not  deny  that  in  respect  to  the  time  («f  realis- 
ing from  the  Am — Reading,  I  should  say — I  have  also  been 
disappointed.  It  has  cost  me  no  little  trouble  to  ke«)p  my 
own  shares  intact,  and  my  stake  is  so  much  greatei  than 
yours,  for  it  is  my  aU/  I  am  ready  to  unite  with  the 
Chowder,  at  once:  indeed,  as  one  of  the  directors,  I  men- 
tioned it  at  our  last  meeting,  but  the  proposition,  I  r^ret  to 
lay,  was  not  favorably  entertained.  We  are  depend^it,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  Kanuck,  who  is  on  the  spot  superintend 
ing  tbe  Reading ;  he  has  been  telegraphed  to  oome  on,  an4 
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pdomiseB  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  funds  now  called  for  are 
fiuthcoming.     My  faith,  I  hardly  need  intimate,  is  firm*'' 

^  My  only  resource,  then,"  said  Joseph,  ^^  will  be  to  miQ 
m  portion  of  my  stock,  I  suppose  ?  ^ 

^' There  is  one  drawback  to  that  course,  and  I  am  afiraid 
you  may  not  quite  imderstand  my  explanation.  The^ 
Beading  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  market,  and  its 
real  Talue  could  not  be  demonstrated  without  betraying 
the  secret  lever  by  which  we  intend  hoisting  it  to  a  fancy 
height.  We  could  only  dispose  of  a  portion  of  it  to  capi- 
tatists  whom  we  choose  to  take  into  our  confidence.  The 
flame  reason  would  be  valid  against  hypothecation.'' 

'^  Have  you  paid  this  last  instalment  ?  "  Joseph  suddenly 


"  N — no ;  not  wholly ;  but  I  anticipate  a  temporary  ao> 
commodatdon.  If  Mr.  Spelter  deprives  me  of  Olementina, 
as  I  hear  (through  third  parties)  is  daily  becoming  more 
probable,  my  family  expenses  will  be  so  diminished  that  I 
shall  have  an  ample  margin  ;  indeed,  I  shall  feel  like  a  lai^ 
paper  copy,  with  my  leaves  uncut !  " 

He  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully ;  but  Joseph  was  too  much 
disheartened  to  reply. 

*^  This  might  be  done,"  Mr.  Blessing  continued.  ''  It  is 
not  certain  that  all  the  stockholders  have  yet  paid.  I  will 
look  o^er  the  books,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  your  delay 
would  not  be  a  sporadic  delinquency.  If  otherwise,  I  will 
endeavor  to  gain  the  consent  of  my  fellow-directors  to  the 
introdiiction  of  a  new  capitalist,  to  whom  a  small  portion 
of  your  interest  may  be  transferred.  I  trust  you  perceive 
tlie  relevancy  of  this  caution.  We  do  not  mean  that  ova 
flower  shall  always  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on 
die  oleaginoiu  air ;  we  only  wiiih  to  guard  against  its  being 
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'nntunely  ripped'  (as  Sliakegpeare  says)  from  Htm 
sUJk.  I  can  well  imagine  how  inoomprehensibie  all  tifaii 
may  appear  to  joxl  In  all  probability  mnek  of  your  eon- 
▼enation  at  home,  relatiTB  to  orops  and  the  like,  would  Jm 
to  me  an  unknown  dialect.  Bnt  I  shoold  not^  therefbra^ 
doubt  your  intelligence  and  judgment  in  audi  matteKS.'' 

Joseph  began  to  grow  impatient.  *'Do  1  vndentaiMl 
you  to  say,  Mr.  Blessing,''  he  asked,  **  that  the  call  for  tiie 
fifth  instalment  can  be  met  by  the  sale  of  a  pact  of  nj 
stock?'' 

^  In  an  ordinary  case  it  mi^t  not — ^under  the  peeoliar 
circumstances  of  our  operation — ^be  possible.  But  I  trost  I 
do  not  exaggerate  my  own  influence  when  I  say  that  it  k 
within  my  power  to  arrange  it.  If  you  will  confide  it  to 
my  hands,  you  understand,  of  course,  that  a  sli^t  finrmality 
is  necessaiy, — a  power  of  attorney  ?  " 

Joseph,  in  his  haste  and  excitement,  had  not  oonsidflnd 
this,  or  any  other  legal  point :  Mr.  Blessing  was  ri^L 

^'  Then,  supposing  the  shares  to  be  worth  only  their  par 
value,"  he  said,  ^  the  power  need  not  i^^ply  to  move  than 
one-tenth  of  my  stock  f  " 

Mr.  Blessing  came  into  collision  with  a  gentleman  p— ™g 
him.  Mutual  wrath  was  aroused,  followed  by  mutual  apo- 
logies. ''Let  us  turn  into  the  other  street^"  he  said  to 
Joseph ;  '*  really,  our  lives  are  hardly  safe  in  this  crowd;  it 
is  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  the  banks  will  soon  be  dosed." 

*'  It  would  be  prudent  to  allow  a  margin,"  he  resumed, 
after  their  course  had  been  changed :  ^  the  money  market  if 
very  tight,  and  if  a  neceuUy  were  suspected,  most  ospiial- 
ists  are  unprincipled  enough  to  exact  according  to  the 
nrgenoy  of  the  need.  I  do  not  say — nor  do  I  at  all  antici- 
pate— ^that  it  would  be  so  in  your  caw;  stilly  die  ftttare  is 
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m  mui  of  cBssolTiiig  view,  and  mj  snggestioii  is  thit  of  ilit 
merest  pmdeiiioe.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  doable  the  amonnt 
■  gay  one-£lfih  of  your  stook — ^woxild  guard  tu  agunst  al) 
oontuigenoieB.  If  yon  prefer  not  to  intrust  the  matter  to 
my  hands,  I  wiU  introdnoe  yon  to  Honegrspoon  Brothem^ 
the  bankers, — ^the  elder  Honeyspoon  being  a  director, — who 
'Will  be  yery  ready  to  execute  your  commission.'* 

What  could  Joseph  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  say  to  Mr. 
Blessing's  face  that  he  mistrusted  him :  yet  he  certainly  did 
not  trust  I  He  was  weary  of  plausible  phrases^  the  import 
of  which  he  was  powerless  to  dispute,  yet  which  were  so  at 
▼ariance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  feicts  of  the  case.  He 
feH  that  he  was  lifted  aloft  into  a  dazzling,  secure  atmos- 
phere, but  as  often  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  wings  which 
upheld  liim,  their  plumage  shrivelled  into  dust,  and  he  fell 
an  immense  distance  before  his  feet  touched  a  bit  of  reality. 

The  power  of  attorney  was  given.  Joseph  declined  Mr. 
Blessing's  invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  the  XTniTersal 
Hotel,  the  Blessing  table  being  '^  possibly  a  little  lean  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  bountiful  profusion  of  the  coTrntry," 
on  the  plea  that  he  must  return  by  the  evening  train ;  hut 
such  a  weariness  and  disgust  came  over  him  that  he  halted 
at  the  Farmers'  Tavern,  and  took  a  room  for  the  night.  He 
slept  until  long  into  the  morning,  and  then,  cheered  in  spi- 
lit  through  the  fireah  vigor  of  all  his  physical  functions^ 
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JosBFH  had  made  half  the  distance  between  Oakland  8la 
Uon  and  his  &rm,  walking  leisnrelj,  when  a  buggy,  drawL 
bj  an  aged  and  irreproachable  graj  horse,  came  towardi 
him.  The  driver  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chaffinch.  He 
stopped  as  thej  met. 

^  Will  you  turn  back,  as  &r  as  that  tree  ?  ^  said  the  cler^ 
gyman,  after  greetings  had  been  exchanged.  ^I  have  a 
message  to  deliver.** 

**  Now,**  he  continued,  reining  up  his  horse  in  the  shade, 
**  we  can  talk  without  interruption.  I  will  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me  with  the  spiritual,  not  the  carnal  ear.  I  must  not  be 
fiilse  to  my  high  calling,  and  the  voice  of  my  own  conscienoe 
calls  me  to  awaken  yours." 

Joseph  said  nothing,  but  the  flush  upon  his  &oe  was  that 
of  anger,  not  of  confusion,  as  Mr.  Ohaffinch  innocently  sup- 
posed. 

^  It  is  hard  for  a  young  man,  especially  one  wise  in  Mm 
own  conceit,  to  see  how  the  snares  of  the  Adversary  are 
closing  around  him.  We  cannot  plead  ignorance,  however, 
when  the  Light  is  there,  and  we  wilfully  turn  our  eyes  from 
it.  You  are  walking  on  a  road,  Joseph  Asten,  it  may  seem 
smooth  and  fiedr  to  you,  but  do  you  know  where  it  leads  t 
1  will  tell  yon  :  to  Death  and  Helll" 

Still  Joseph  was  silent. 

^  It  is  not  too  late  I    Your  &ult^  I  fear,  is  that  you  attedi 
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it  to  worka,  as  if  works  could  save  jou  I  Yon  look  to  a 
cold,  barren  morality  for  support,  and  imnginiy  that  to  do 
what  is  called  *  right '  is  enough  for  God  I  You  shut  jour 
ejes  to  the  blackness  of  your  own  sinful  hearty  and  are  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  vileness  and  depravity  of  man^s 
nature ;  but  without  this  acknowledgment  your  morality  (as 
you  call  it)  is  corrupt,  your  good  works  (as  you  suppose 
them  to  be)  will  avail  you  naught.  You  are  outside  the 
pale  of  Grace,  and  while  you  continue  there,  knowing  the 
door  to  be  open,  there  is  no  Mercy  for  you  I " 

The  flush  on  Joseph^s  fietce  faded,  and  he  became  very  pale, 
but  he  still  waited.  ^^I  hope,"  Mr.  Chaffinch  continued, 
after  a  pause,  '^  that  your  silence  is  the  beginning  of  convio- 
tion.  It  only  needs  an  awakening,  an  opening  of  the  eyes  in 
them  that  sleep.  Do  you  not  recognize  your  guilt,  your 
miserable  condition  of  sin  ?  " 

«  No  I " 

Mr.  Chaffinch  started,  and  an  ugly,  menacing  expression 
came  into  his  &ce. 

"  Before  you  speak  again,"  said  Joseph,  ^'  tell  me  one 
thing  !  Am  I  indebted  for  this  Catechism  to  the  order — 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  request — of  my  wife  ?  " 

^  I  do  not  deny  that  she  has  expressed  a  Christian  con- 
cern for  your  state ;  but  I  do  not  wait  for  a  request  when 
I  see  a  soul  in  peril.  If  I  care  for  the  sheep  that  willingly 
obey  the  shepherd,  how  much  more  am  I  commanded  to 
look  after  them  which  stray,  and  which  the  wolves  and 
bears  are  greedy  to  devour  I  " 

^  Have  you  ever  considered,  Mr.  Chaffinch,"  Joseph  !» 
joined,  lifting  his  head  and  speaking  with  measured  clear- 
ness, ^'  that  an  intelligent  man  may  possibly  be  aware  thai 
he  has  an  immortal  soul, — that  the  health  and  purity  and 
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growtii  of  that  soul  maj  possibly  be  his  fint  oonoeni  in  Kft^ 
— ^that  no  other  man  can  know^  as  he  does,  its  imperfectiani^ 
its  needs,  its  aspirations  whioh  rise  directly  towards  Gkid ; 
and  that  the  attempt  of  a  stranger  to  examine  and  cnticafle^ 
and  perhf^  blacken,  this  most  sacred  part  of  his  naton^ 
may  possibly  be  a  pious  impertinence  ?  '* 

^^  Ah,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  heart  I  "  Mr.  n**^*^'**?^ 
groaned. 

**  It  is  not  the  depravity,  it  is  the  only  pure  quality  iHudi 
the  hucksters  of  doctrine,  the  money-changers  in  God's  tem- 
ple of  Man,  cannot  touch !  Shall  I  render  a  reckoning  to 
ffau  on  the  day  when  souls  are  judged  ?  Are  you  the  infill' 
lible  agent  of  the  Divine  Mercy  ?     What  blasphemy !  " 

Mr.  Chaffinch  shuddered.  *^  I  wash  my  hands  of  you !  ^ 
he  cried.  **  I  have  had  to  deal  with  many  sinners  in  my 
day,  but  I  have  found  no  sin  which  came  so  directly  finom 
the  Devil  as  the  pride  of  the  mind.  If  you  were  rotten 
in  all  your  members  from  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  I  might 
have  a  little  hope.  Yerily,  it  shall  go  easier  with  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  on  that  day  than  with  such 
as  ye!" 

He  gave  the  horse  a  more  than  saintly  stroke,  and  the 
vehicle  rattled  away.     Joseph  could  not  see  the  predomi- 
nance of  routine  in  all  that  Mr.  Chaffinch  had  said.     He 
was  too  excited  to  remember  that  certain  phrases  are  trans- 
mitted, and  used  without  a  thought  of  their  tremendous  cha- 
racter ;  he  applied  every  word  personally,  and  felt  it  as  an 
outrage  in  all  the  sensitive  fibres  of  his  souL     And  who 
had  invoked  the  outrage  ?     Bis  wife :  Mr.  Chaffinch  had 
confessed  it.     What  representations  had  she  made? — he 
could  only  measure  them  by  the  character  of  the  clergyn-^ui's 
charges.     He  sat  down  on  the  bank,  sick  at  heart ;  it  was  im- 
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pcwJMe  to  go  home  and  meet  her  in  his  preBent  frune  d 


Presentlj  he  started  up,  crying  aloud:  ^I  will  go  to 
PiuHp  I  He  cannot  help  me,  I  know,  but  I  must  have  a 
^rord  of  loTe  from  a  friend,  or  I  shall  go  mad  I  ^ 

He  retraced  his  steps,  took  the  road  up  the  valley,  and 
wralked  rapidly  towards  the  Forge.  The  tumult  in  his  blood 
g^radually  expended  its  force,  but  it  had  carried  him  along 
more  swiftly  than  he  was  aware.  When  he  reached  the 
point  where,  looking  across  the  valley,  now  narrowed  to  a 
^^len,  he  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  Forge  near  at  hand,  and 
efven  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cottage  on  ihe  knoll,  he  stopped. 
XJp  to  this  moment  he  had  felt,  not  reflected ;  and  a  secret 
instinct  told  him  that  he  should  not  submit  his  trouble  to 
Philip's  riper  manhood  until  it  was  made  clear  and  coherent 
in  his  own  mind.  He  must  keep  Philip's  love,  at  all  hazards ; 
and  to  keep  it  he  must  not  seem  simply  a  creature  of  moods 
and  sentiments,  whom  his  friend  might  pity,  but  could 
not  respect. 

He  left  the  road,  crossed  a  sloping  field  on  the  leffc^  and 
presently  found  himself  on  a  bank  overhanging  the  stream. 
Under  the  wood  of  oaks  and  hemlocks  the  laurel  grew  in 
rich,  flhJTiiTig  clumps ;  the  current,  at  this  point  deep,  full, 
and  silent,  glimmered  through  the  leaves,  twenty  feet  below; 
the  opposite  shore  was  level,  and  green  with  an  herbage 
which  no  summer  could  wither.  He  leaned  against  a  hem- 
lock bole,  and  tried  to  think,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  review 
the  past  while  his  future  life  overhung  him  like  a  descending 
burden  which  he  had  not  the  strength  to  lift.  Love  be- 
trayed, trust  violated,  aspiration  misinterpreted,  were  the 
spiritual  aspects;  a  divided  household,  entangling  obliga- 
dona,  a  probability  of  serious  loss,  were  the  material  evils 
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whka  accompanied  them.     He  was  so  nnpr^Mkred  for  tlM 
cLauge  that  he  could  onlj  rebel,  not  measure,  analyze^  and 
ast  about  for  ways  of  relief. 

It  was  a  miserable  strait  in  which  he  found  himself;  and 
the  more  he  thought — or,  rather,  seemed  to  think — ^Uie  less 
was  he  able  to  foresee  any  other  than  an  unfortunate  solu- 
tion. What  were  his  better  impulses,  if  men  persisted  in 
finding  them  evil?  What  was  lite,  yoked  to  such  treaehoiy 
and  selfishness  ?  Life  had  been  to  him  a  hope,  an  inspira- 
tion, a  sound,  enduring  joy ;  now  it  might  never  be  so  again  1 
Then  what  a  release  were  death ! 

He  walked  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  A  few  peb- 
bles, dislodged  by  his  feet,  slid  from  the  brink,  and  plunged 
with  a  bubble  and  a  musical  tinkle  into  the  dark,  sliding 
waters.  One  more  step,  and  the  release  which  seemed  so  fiur 
might  be  attained.  He  felt  a  morbid  sense  of  delight  in 
playing  with  the  thought.  Gathering  a  handful  of  broken 
stones,  he  let  them  fall  one  by  one,  thinking,  ^  So  I  hold  my 
fate  in  my  hand."  He  leaned  over  and  saw  a  shiffciug^ 
quivering  image  of  himself  projected  against  the  reflected 
sky,  and  a  fancy,  almost  as  clear  as  a  voice,  said  :  ^  This  is 
your  present  self:  what  will  you  do  with  it  beyond  the  gul^ 
where  only  the  soul  superior  to  circumstances  here  receives 
a  nobler  destiny?  " 

He  was  stiU  gazing  down  at  the  flickering  figure,  when  a 
step  came  upon  the  dead  leaves.  He  turned  and  saw  Philip, 
moving  stealthily  towards  him,  pale,  with  outstretched  hand. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  without  speak* 
ing. 

"I  guess  your  thought,  Philip,"  Joseph  then  said.     ''But 

the  things  easiest  to  do  are  sometimes  the  most  impossible." 

^'The  bravest  man  may  allow  a  fancy  to  pasis  1 1  trough  hli 
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nind,  J<mefh^  wUoh  only  the  coward  will  oany  into 
efieot." 

**  I  am  not  a  ooward  I "  Joseph  exclaimed. 

Philip  took  his  hand,  drew  him  nearer,  and  flingifig  hifl 
aims  aroimd  him,  held  him  to  his  heart 

Then  they  sat  down,  side  by  side. 

^I  was  up  the  stream,  on  the  other  side,  trolling  for 
trout,"  said  Philip,  *^  when  I  saw  you  in  the  road.  I  was 
welcoming  your  coming,  in  my  heart :  then  you  stopped, 
stood  still,  and  at  last  turned  away.  Something  in  your 
moTcments  gave  me  a  sudden,  terrible  feeling  of  anxiety :  1 
threw  down  my  rod,  came  around  by  the  bridge  at  the 
Forge,  and  followed  you  here.  Do  not  blame  me  fbr  my 
foolish  dread.** 

^  Dear,  dear  friend,"  Joseph  cried,  ^  I  did  not  mean  to 
come  to  you  until  I  seemed  stronger  and  more  rational  in  my 
own  eyes.  If  that  were  a  Tanity j  it  is  gone  now :  I  confess 
oy  weakness  and  ignorance.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  this 
Has  oome  upon  me  ?  Tell  me  why  nothing  that  I  have  been 
oraght,  why  no  atom  of  the  faith  which  I  still  must  cling  to, 
explains,  consoles,  or  remedies  any  wrong  of  my  life  I  " 

^  Faiths,  I  suspect,"  Philip  answered,  *'  are,  like  laws, 
adapted  to  the  average  character  of  the  human  race.  You, 
In  the  confiding  purity  of  your  nature,  are  not  an  average 
man :  you  are  very  much  above  the  class,  and  if  virtue  were 
its  own  reward,  you  would  be  most  exceptionally  happy. 
Then  the  puzzle  is,  what's  the  particular  use  of  virtue  ?  " 

^'  I  don*t  know,  Philip,  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  ask 
the  question.  J  find  myself  so  often  on  the  point  of  doubt- 
ing all  that  was  my  Truth  a  little  while  ago ;  and  yet^  why 
should  my  misfortunes,  as  an  individual,  make  the  truth  a 
lie  ?    I  am  only  one  man  among  millions  who  nwM  have 
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Gdthintlieeffieaogrofvirtae.  Philip,  if  I  bdieTted  tlie  idtt 
io  be  £^I  ihinkl  Bhoold  stmsaj,  <Iiet  itbepreadbedl''^ 

Joaeph  related  to  Philip  the  whole  of  hiB  miserable  stoiy^ 
not  iperiiig  himself,  nor  concealing  the  weakneas  whidi 
allowed  him  to  be  entangled  to  such  an  extent.  Fhilip*i 
brow  grew  dark  as  he  listened,  bnt  at  the  dose  of  the  recital 
his  fiu)e  was  calm,  though  steixL 

^*  Now,''  said  be, — **  now  put  this  aside  for  a  little  ^diile, 
and  give  your  ear  (and  your  heart  too,  Joeefdi)  to  my  story. 
Do  not  compare  my  f ortxme  with  yours,  but  let  us  apply  to 
both  the  laws  which  seem  to  goTem  life,  and  see  wbether 
justice  is  possible." 

Joseph  had  dismissed  his  wife's  suspicion,  after  the  dinner 
at  Hopeton's,  so  immediately  from  his  memory,  that  he  had 
really  forgotten  it ;  and  he  was  not  only  startled,  but  also  a 
little  shocked,  by  Philip's  confession.  Still,  he  saw  that  i1 
was  only  the  reverse  form  of  his  own  experience,  not  more 
strange,  perhaps  not  more  to  be  condemned,  yet  equally  in- 
evitable. 

^  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  wrong?  "  Philip 
exclaimed.  *^Two  natures,  as  &r  apart  as  Truth  and  False- 
hood, monstrously  held  together  in  the  most  intimate,  the 
holiest  of  bonds, — ^two  natures  destined  for  each  other  mon- 
strously kept  apart  by  the  same  bonds!  Is  life  to  be  so 
sacrificed  to  habit  and  prejudice?  I  said  that  Faith,  like 
Law,  was  fashioned  for  the  average  man :  then  there  must  be 
a  loftier  faith,  a  juster  law,  for  the  men — and  the  women— 
who  cannot  shape  themselves  according  to  the  common-plaoe 
pattern  of  society, — ^who  were  bom  with  instincts,  need% 
knowledge,  and  rights — ay,  righul — of  their  own  I " 

^  But,  Philip,"  said  Joseph,  ^'  we  were  both  to  Uame :  yoa 
through  too  little  trust,  I  through  too  much.    We  have  both 
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hem  nah  and  impatient :  I  caimot  forget  that ;  and  how  are 
we  to  know  that  the  pimiahmenty  terrible  as  iz  seema,  is  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence  ? '' 

**  We  know  this,  Joseph, — ^and  who  can  know  it  and  be 
patient? — that  the  power  which  controls  our  lives  is  pitiless, 
unrelenting !     There  is  the  same  punishment  for  an  innocent 
mistake  as  for  a  conscious  crime.    A  certain  Nemesis  follows 
ignorance,  regardless  how  good  and  pure  may  be  the  individ- 
ual nature.     Had  jou  even  guessed  your  wife's  true  charac- 
ter just  before  marriage,  your  very  integrity,  your  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  world,  would  have'  compelled  the 
onion,  and  Nature  would  not  have  mitigated  her  selfishness 
to  reward  you  with  a  tolerable  life.    O  no  I    You  would 
still  have  suffered  as  now.    Shall  a  man  with  a  heart  feel 
this  horrible  injustice,  and  not  rebel?    Grant  that  I  am 
nghldy  punished  for  my  impatience,  my  pride,  my  jealousy, 
how  have  you  been  rewarded  for  your  stainless  youth,  youz 
innocent  tm»t,  your  almost  miraculous  goodness  ?     Had  you 
known  the  world  better,  even  though  a  part  of  your  know- 
ledge might  have  been  evil,  you  would  have  escaped  this 
&tal  marriage.     Nothing  can  be  more  certain ;  and  will  you 
simply  groan  and  bear  ?    What  compensating  fortune  have 
you,  or  can  you  ever  expect  to  find  ?  *' 

Joseph  was  silent  at  first ;  but  Philip  could  see,  from  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  and  his  quick  breathing,  that  he  was 
profoundly  agitated.  *'  There  is  something  within  me,**  he 
said,  at  last,  '^ which  accepts  everything  you  say;  and  yet, it 
slarms  me.  I  feel  a  mighty  temptation  in  your  words:  they 
oould  lead  me  to  snap  my  chains,  break  violently  away  from 
my  past  and  present  life,  and  surrender  myself  to  will  and 
appetite.  O  Philip,  if  we  could  make  our  Hves  wholly  our 
swn  I    If  we  oould  find  a  spot — ^" 
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*'  I  know  8Uoh  a  spot !  ^  Philip  cried,  interruptiiig  hi]%— 
**a  gi'eat  valley,  bounded  by  a  hundred  miles  of  snowy 
peaks;  lakes  in  its  bed  ;  enormous  hillsides,  dotted  with 
groves  of  ilex  and  pine ;  orchards  of  orange  and  olive ;  a  pe^ 
feet  climate,  where  it  is  bliss  enough  just  to  breathe,  and  free- 
dom from  the  distorted  laws  of  men,  for  none  are  near  enougli 
to  enforce  them  1  If  there  is  no  legal  way  of  escape  for  yoo, 
here,  at  least,  there  is  no  force  which  can  drag  yon  back, 
once  you  are  there :  I  will  go  with  you,  and  perhaps— p0^ 
haps — ^" 

Philip^s  face  glowed,  and  the  vague  alarm  in  Joseph^a 
heart  took  a  definite  foi*m«  He  guessed  what  words  had 
been  left  unspoken* 

''  K  we  could  be  sure !  ^  he  said. 

^  Sure  of  what  ?  Have  I  exaggerated  the  wrong  in  your 
case  ?  Say  we  should  be  outlaws  there,  in  our  freedom  I — 
here  we  are  fettered  outlaws.*' 

'^  I  have  been  trying,  Philip,  to  discover  a  law  superior 
to  that  under  which  we  suffer,  and  I  think  I  have  found  it 
If  it  be  true  that  ignorance  is  equally  punished  with  gmlt ; 
if  causes  and  consequences,  in  which  there  is  neither  pity 
nor  justice,  govern  our  lives, — ^then  what  keeps  our  souls 
from  despair  but  the  infinite  pity  and  perfect  justice  of 
God  ?  Yes,  hero  is  the  diiferenoe  between  human  and  di- 
vine law !  This  makes  obedience  safer  than  relieUion.  If 
you  and  I,  Philip,  stand  above  the  level  of  common  natuiefl^ 
feeling  higher  needs  and  claiming  other  rights,  let  us  shape 
them  according  to  the  law  wliich  is  above,  not  that  which  is 
below  us  1 " 

Philip  grew  pale.  **  Then  you  mean  to  endure  in  patienoe, 
sad  expect  me  to  do  the  same  ?  "  he  asked. 

^  If  I  can.   The  old  foundations  upon  which  my  life  rested 
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broken  up,  and  I  am  too  bewildered  to  Tenture  on  a 
vandom  path.  Give  me  time;  nay,  let  us  both  striye  to 
wait  a  little.  I  see  nothing  clearly  but  this:  there  is  a 
Divine  goYemment,  on  which  I  lean  now  as  never  before. 
Yes,  I  say  again,  the  very  wrong  that  has  come  npon  na 
makes  God  necessary  I " 

It  was  Philip's  turn  to  be  agitated.  There  was  a  simple, 
solemn  conviction  in  Joseph's  voice  which  struck  to  his  heart. 
He  had  spoken  from  the  heat  of  his  passion,  it  is  true,  but 
be  had  the  courage  to  disi-egard  the  judgment  of  men,  and 
make  his  protest  a  reality.  Both  natures  shared  the  desire, 
and  were  enticed  by  the  daring  of  his  dream ;  but  out  of 
Joseph's  deeper  conscience  came  a  whisper,  against  which 
tbe  cry  of  passion  ^was  powerless. 

^Tes,  we  will  wait,"  said  Philip,  after  a  long  pause. 
*'  You  came  to  me,  Joseph,  as  you  said,  in  weakness  and 
confusion :  I  have  been  talking  of  your  innocence  and  igno- 
rance. Let  us  not  measure  ourselves  in  tliis  way.  It  is  not 
experience  alone  which  creates  manhood.  What  will  be* 
eome  of  us  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  say  you 
are  wrong ! " 

They  took  each  other's  hands.  The  day  was  fading,  the 
landscape  was  silent,  and  only  the  twitter  of  nesting  birds 
was  heard  in  the  boughs  above  them.  Each  gave  way  to 
the  impulse  of  his  manly  love,  rarer,  alas  !  but  as  tender  and 
true  as  the  love  of  woman,  and  they  drew  nearer  and  kissed 
each  other.  As  they  walked  back  and  parted  on  the  high- 
way, each  felt  that  life  was  not  wholly  unkind^  and  tbal 
bappinesB  was  not  yet  impossible, 
10 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


USDKK  THE  WAISB. 


JoBSFH  aaia  nothing  that  evening  oonoarning  the  remit 
of  his  tri])  to  the  citj,  and  Julia,  who  instantly  detected  tiie 
signs  which  a  powerful  excitement  had  left  upon  his  £m»^ 
thought  it  prudent  to  ask  no  immediate  questions.  She  was 
purposelj  demonstrative  in  little  arrangements  for  his  com- 
fort, but  spared  him  her  caresses ;  she  did  not  intend  to  be 
again  mistaken  in  choosing  the  time  and  occasion  of  bestow- 
ing them. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  felt  that  he  could  speak 
calmly,  Joseph  told  her  what  he  had  done,  carefully  avoid 
ing  any  word  that  might  seem  to  express  disappointment^  or 
even  doubt. 

**  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  pa  will  make  it  easy  ibr 
you  ? ''  she  ventured  to  say. 

*<He  thinks  so.''  Then  Joseph  could  not  help  adding: 
^  He  depends,  I  imagine,  upon  your  sister  Clementina  msr- 
rying  a  Mr.  Spelter, — ^^a  man  of  immense  wealth,  but,  I 
regret  to  say,  no  refinement.*  ^ 

Julia  bit  her  lip,  and  her  eyes  assumed  that  haid,  flinly 
look  which  her  husband  knew  so  well.  ^If  Clementina 
marries  immense  wealth,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  half-con- 
sealed  sneer,  ^'she  will  become  simply  insufferable  1  But 
what  difference  can  that  make  in  pa's  business  afbiifi^  ^ 

The  answer  tingled  on  Joseph's  tongue :  **  Plrobably  ha 
expects  Mr.  Spelter  to  indorse  a  promissorj  note";  but  ha 
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held  it  back.  ^  What  I  have  resolyed  to  do  is  tloBy"  he 
■aid.  ^  In  a  day  or  two— as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  to  leave 
— I  shall  make  a  journey  to  the  oil  region,  and  satisfy  myself 
where  and  what  the  Amaranth  is.  Your  own  practical 
instinctB  will  tell  yon,  Julia,  that  this  intention  of  mine  must 
be  kept  secret,  CTen  firom  your  fa.ther.'' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  appeared  to 
reflect.  When  she  looked  up  her  fSM)e  had  a  cheerful,  oon* 
fiding  expression. 

^  I  think  you  are  right,"  she  then  said.  ^  If— if  things 
should  not  happen  to  be  qaU^  as  they  are  represented; 
you  can  secure  yourself  against  any  risk — and  pa,  too-^ 
before  the  others  know  of  it.  You  will  have  the  inside 
track ;  that  is,  if  there  is  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  is 
li^t,  pa  can  easily  manage,  if  some  of  the  others  are  shaky 
in  their  faith,  to  get  their  stock  at  a  bargain.  I  am  sure  he 
would  haTe  gone  out  there  himself,  if  his  official  serricer 
were  not  so  important  to  the  government." 

It  was  a  hard  task  for  Joseph  to  keep  his  feelings  to  hin^ 
8el£ 

^  And  now,"  she  continued, — ^^  now  I  know  you  will  agree 
to  a  plan  of  mine,  which  I  was  going  to  propose.  Lucy 
Henderson's  school  closes  this  week,  and  Mrs.  Hopeton  tells 
me  she  is  a  little  overworked  and  ailing.  It  would  hardly 
help  her  much  to  go  home,  where  she  could  not  properly 
rest,  as  her  &ther  is  a  hard,  avaricious  man,  who  can't  en- 
dure idleness,  except,  I  suppose,  in  a  corpse  (so  these  people 
seem  to  me).  I  want  to  ask  Lucy  to  come  here.  I  think 
you  always  liked  her"  (here  Julia  shot  a  swift,  stealthy 
^anoe  at  Joseph),  ^  and  so  she  will  be  an  agreeable  guest 
inr  both  of  us.  She  shall  just  rest  and  grow  strong.  Whilt 
you  are  absent,  I  shaH  not  seem  quite  so  lonely.     You  nMjf 
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be  gone  a  week  or  more,  and  I  ahall  find  the  separatiaii 
hard  to  bear,  even  with  her  oompanj.'' 

^  Why  has  Mrs.  Hopeton  not  invited  her  ?  ^  Joseph  aaked. 

^  The  Hopetons  are  going  to  the  searshore  in  a  few  days 
She  would  take  Lacy  as  a  guesty  but  there  is  one  difficult) 
in  the  way.  She  thinks  Luoy  would  aooept  the  trip  and  thi 
stay  there  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  but  that  ahe  cannot  (or 
thinks  she  cannot)  afford  the  dresses  that  would  enable  her 
to  appear  in  Mrs.  Hopeton's  circle.  But  it  is  just  as  well ; 
I  am  sure  Lucy  would  feel  more  at  home  here/* 

^  Then  by  all  means  ask  her  I ''  said  Joseph.  ^  Locy 
Senderson  is  a  noble  girl,  for  she  baa  forced  a  true^eaited 
oian  to  love  her,  without  return.^' 

**  Ind-e-^  I " 

Julia's  drawl  denoted  surprise  and  curiosity,  but  Josepli 
felt  tbat  once  more  he  had  spoken  too  quickly.  He  en* 
deavored  to  coyer  his  mistake  by  a  hearty  acquiescence  in 
the  plan,  which  was  speedily  arranged  between  them,  in  all 
its  details,  Lucy's  consent  being  taken  for  granted. 

It  required,  however,  the  extreme  of  Julia's  powers  of 
disguise,  aided  by  Joseph's  fituik  and  hearty  words  and  Mrs. 
Hopeton's  influence,  to  induce  Lucy  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Unable  to  explain  wholly  to  herself  much  less  mention  to 
any  other,  the  instinct  which  held  her  back,  she  found  herself 
finally,  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  then  resolved  to  blindly 
trust  that  she  was  doing  right,  inasmuch  as  sbe  could  not  make 
it  clear  that  she  was  doing  wrong.  Her  decision  once  taken, 
she  forcibly  banished  all  misgivings,  and  determined  to  find 
nothing  but  a  cheerful  and  restful  holiday  before  her. 

And,  indeed,  the  first  day  or  two  of  her  residence  at  tha 
fiurm,  before  Joseph's  departure,  brought  her  a  more  agreea- 
ble experience  than  she  had  imagined.    Both  host  and  hoi^ 
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aoB  were  biuy,  the  latter  in  the  household  and  the  former  ir 
the  fields,  and  when  thej  met  at  meals  or  in  the  eTening,  hef 
presence  was  an  element  which  compelled  an  appearance  of 
harmony.  She  was  surprised  to  find  so  quiet  and  ordered  a 
life  in  two  persons  whom  she  had  imagined  to  be  miserably 
unfitted  for  each  other,  and  began  to  suspect  that  she  had 
been  Beriouslv  mistaken. 

After  Joseph  left^  the  two  women  were  much  together. 
Julia  insisted  that  she  should  do  nothing,  and  amiably  pro- 
tested at  first  against  Lucy  giving  her  so  much  of  her  society ; 
but,  little  by  little,  the  companionship  was  extended  and  b^ 
cam^  more  frank  and  intimate.  Lucy  was  in  a  charitable 
mood,  and  found  it  very  easy  to  fancy  that  Julia's  character 
bad  been  favorably  affected  by  the  graver  duties  which  had 
oome  with  her  marriage.  Indeed,  Julia  found  many  indi- 
rect ways  of  hinting  as  much :  she  feared  she  had  seemed 
flighty  (perhaps  a  little  shallow)  ;  looking  back  upon  her  past 
life  she  could  see  that  such  a  charge  would  not  be  unjust. 
Her  education  had  been  so  superficial ;  all  city  education  of 
young  women  was  false ;  they  were  taught  to  consider  ex- 
ternal appearances,  and  if  they  felt  a  void  in  their  nature 
which  these  would  not  fill,  whither  could  they  turn  for  coun* 
Rel  or  knowledge  ? 

Her  face  was  sad  and  thoughtful  while  she  so  spoke ;  but 
when,  sVlHng  her  dark  curls  with  a  pretty  impatience,  she 
would  lift  her  head  and  ask,  with  a  smile :  "  But  it  is  not 
too  late,  in  my  case,  is  it  ?  I'm  really  an  older  child,  you 
know," — Lucy  could  only  answer :  "  Since  you  know  what 
you  need,  it  can  never  be  too  late.  The  very  fiict  that  you 
do  know,  proves  that  it  will  be  easy  for  you.'^ 

Then  Julia  would  shake  her  head  again,  and  say,  ^  O,  you 
are  too  kind,  Lucy ;  you  judge  my  nature  by  your  own." 
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When  the  firiendly  relatum  hetween  them  had  derokped  • 
little  farther,  JuUa  beoameT— though  still  with  a  modest  reti* 
oeuoe— more  oonfiding  in  relation  to  Joaeph. 

^He  is  80  good,  so  verj,  yerj  true  and  good,**  aha  aaid,  ons 
day,  ^that  it  grieyea  me,  more  than  I  can  tell,  to  be  the  came 
of  a  little  present  anxiety  of  his.  As  it  is  only  a  business 
matter,  some  exaggerated  report  of  which  yon  have  probaUy 
heard  (for  I  know  there  haye  been  fooUah  stories  afloat  in 
the  neighborhood),  I  have  no  hesitation  about  confiding  it 
to  you«  Perhaps  you  can  advise  me  how  to  atone  for  my 
error ;  for,  if  it  was  an  error,  I  fear  it  cannot  be  remedied 
now ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  confess  it.** 

Thereupon  she  gave  a  minute  history  of  the  Amaranth 
speculation,  omitting  the  energy  of  her  persuasion  witii 
Joseph,  and  presenting  very  strongly  her  fEklher's  views  of  a 
sure  and  splendid  success  soon  to  follow.  *'It  was  for 
Joseph's  sake,**  she  concluded,  "  rather  than  my  own,  that 
I  advised  the  investment;  though,  knowing  his  perfect  un- 
selfishness, I  fear  he  complied  only  for  mine.  He  had 
guessed  already,  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  we  women  Uke 
beauty  as  well  as  comfort  about  our  lives;  otherwise,  he 
would  hardly  have  undertaken  these  expensive  improve- 
ments of  our  home.  But,  Lucy,  it  terrifies  me  to  think  that 
pa  and  Joseph  and  I  may  have  been  deceived  I  The  morel 
shut  my  mind  against  the  idea  the  more  it  returns  to  torment 
me.  I,  who  brought  so  little  to  him,  to  be  the  instrumeDt 
of  such  a  loss !  O,  if  you  were  not  here,  how  could  I  en- 
dire  the  anxiecy  and  the  absence  ?  ^* 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed. 

^  I  know  Joji  ph  to  be  good  and  true,*'  said  Lucy,  ^  and  1 
bi'-lieve  that  he  wil.  bear  the  loss  cheerfully,  if  it  ahoold 
V  me.     But  it  ih  never  good  to  ^  borrow  trouble,'  aawewKj 
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la  the  coimtry.  Neither  the  worst  nor  the  best  tfaingi 
which  we  imagise  ever  come  upon  us.** 

^  Yon  are  wrong  I  "  cried  Julia,  startuig  up  and  laughing 
gleefully ;  ^^  I  ha/oe  the  best  thing,  in  my  husband  I  And  jet^ 
J0Q  are  right,  too :  no  worst  thing  can  come  to  me,  while  1 
keep  him!'' 

Jjoaj  wished  to  visit  the  Hopetons  before  their  departure 
for  the  sea-shore,  and  Julia  was  quite  ready  to  accompany 
ber.  Only,  with  the  wilfulness  common  to  all  selfish  na- 
tures, she  determined  to  arrange  the  matter  in  her  own  way. 
She  droTC  away  alone  the  next  morning  to  the  post-office, 
with  a  letter  for  Joseph,  but  never  drew  rein  until  she  had 
readied  Coventry  Forge.  Philip  being  absent,  she  confided 
to  Madeline  Held  her  wish  (and  Lucy's)  that  they  should  all 
spend  an  afternoon  together,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, — 
a  free  society  in  the  open  air  instead  of  a  formal  one  within 
doors.  Madeline  entered  iiito  the  plan  with  joyous  readi- 
ness, accepting  both  for  herself  and  for  Philip.  They  all  met 
together  too  rarely,  she  said :  a  lunch  or  a  tea  under  the  trees 
would  be  delightful :  there  was  a  little  skifT  which  might  be 
borrowed,  and  they  might  even  catch  and  cook  their  own 
fish,  as  the  most  respectable  people  did  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Julia  then  drove  to  the  Hopetons  in  high  spirits.  Mr. 
Hopeton  found  the  proposed  party  very  pleasant,  and  said 
at  once  to  his  wife  :  ^*  We  have  still  three  days,  my  dear : 
we  can  easily  spare  to-morrow  ?  " 

*^Mrs.  Asten  is  very  kind,"  she  replied  i  ^^  and  her  propo- 
sition is  tempting:  but  I  should  not  like  to  go  without  you, 
ind  I  thought  your  business  might — ^" 

**  O,  there  is  nothing  pressing,"  he  interrupted.  '*  I  shaD 
flajoj  it  exceedingly,  especially  the  boat,  and  the  obax»ce  of 

WryMng  a  fow  trOUt." 
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Bo  it  wu  settled.  Lucy,  it  ib  tnie,  felt  a 
which  she  could  scarcely  conceal,  and  poaaibl j  did  not^  to 
Julians  eyes ;  but  it  was  not  for  her  own  sake.  She  onut 
seem  grateful  for  a  courtesy  meant  to  &yor  both  herself  sad 
her  friend,  and  a  little  reflection  reconciled  her  to  the  plan. 
Mrs.  Hopeton  dared  not  avoid  Philip  Held,  and  it  nught  be 
well  if  she  carried  away  with  her  to  the  sea-ahore  a  later  and 
less  alarming  memory  of  him.  lAicfB  own  deaire  for  a  qniei 
talk  with  the  woman  in  whom  she  felt  such  a  ioving  interest 
was  of  no  consequence,  if  this  was  the  resnlt. 

They  met  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream,  just  below  the  Forge,  where  a  little  bay  of  level 
shore,  shaded  *by  superb  trees,  was  left  between  the  rocky 
blufb.  Stumps  and  a  long-&llen  trunk  furnished  them  with 
rough  tables  and  seats ;  thei*e  was  a  natural  fireplace  among 
some  huge  tumbled  stones ;  a  spring  of  icy  crystal  gushed 
out  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff;  and  the  shimmering,  mur- 
muring water  in  front,  with  the  meadows  beyond  burning 
like  emerald  flame  in  the  sunshine,  offered  a  constant  delight 
to  the  senses. 

All  were  enchanted  with  the  spot,  which  Philip  and  Ma- 
deline claimed  as  their  discovery.  The  gypsy  spirit  awoke  in 
them,  and  while  thej  scattered  here  and  there,  possessed  with 
the  influences  of  the  place,  and  constantly  stumbling  upon 
some  new  charm  or  convenience,  Lucy  felt  her  heart  grov 
light  for  her  friend,  and  the  trouble  of  her  own  life  subside. 
For  a  time  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
material  arrangements.  Mr.  H  peton's  wine-flasks  were 
laid  in  the  spring  to  cool ;  Philip  improvised  a  rustic  table 
upon  two  neighboring  stumps ;  rough  seats  were  made  com- 
fon»ble,  diy  sticks  colU'cted  for  fire-wood,  stores  unpadced 
and   placed   in  readiness,  and  every  little  jireliminary  of 
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labor,  insufferable  in  a  kitchen,  took  on  its  usual  fascination 
in  that  sylvan  nook. 

Then  they  rested  from  their  work.  Mr.  Hopeton  and 
Philip  lighted  cigars  and  sat  to  leeward,  while  the  four 
ladies  kept  their  fingers  busy  with  bunches  of  maiden-hair 
and  &int  wild  wood  blossoms,  as  they  talked.  It  really, 
seemed  as  if  a  peace  and  joy  from  beyond  their  lives  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Madeline  believed  so,  and  Lucy  hoped 
so:  let  QB  hope  so,  too,  and  not  lift  at  once  the  veil  which 
was  folded  so  closely  over  two  restless  hearts ! 

Mr.  Hopeton  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar,  adjusted 
his  fishing-tackle,  and  said :  "  If  we  are  to  have  a  trout 
supper,  I  must  begin  to  troll  at  once.'' 

*^  May  I  go  with  you  ?  "  his  wife  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling,  "  if  you  will  not  be  nervous. 
But  I  hardly  need  to  make  that  stipulation  with  you,  Emily.** 

Philip  assisted  her  into  the  unsteady  little  craft,  which 
was  fastened  to  a  tree.  Mr.  Hopeton  seated  himself  care> 
fully,  took  the  two  light,  short  oars,  and  held  himself  from 
the  shore,  while  Philip  loosened  the  rope. 

^^I  shall  row  up  stream,"  he  said,  ^^  and  then  float  back  to 
you,  trolling  as  I  come.  When  I  see  you  again,  I  hope  I 
can  ask  you  to  have  the  coals  ready." 

Slowly,  and  not  very  skilfully,  he  worked  his  way  against 
the  current,  and  passed  out  of  sight  around  a  bend  in  the 
stream.  Philip  watched  Mrs.  Hopeton's  slender  figure  as 
rthe  sat  in  the  stem,  listlessly  trailing  one  hand  in  the  water. 
^  Does  she  feel  that  my  eyes,  my  thoughts,  are  following 
her  ?  "  he  asked;  but  she  did  not  once  turn  her  head. 

"  Philip  I "  crie<l  Madeline,  ^*  here  are  three  forlorn  maid- 

ans,  and  you  the  only  Sir  Isumbras,  or  whoever  is  the 

proper  knight  1     Are  you  looking  into  the  stream,  escpeetiiig 
10* 
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Uie  'damp  wonan*  to  ariBeP    She  only  riaeB  for 

■he  will  oome  up  and  drag  Mr.  Hopeton  down*     liBi  bm 

faiYoke  the  real  nymph  of  this  gteeam  I"    Sheaaiig: — 

X4ftaii  wbara  mioB  ut  dMiBC 
TTtader  tlie  glM^j,  oooi,  txandnoant 

In  twlitod  bnlda  of  lOiM  koMlnr 
TiM  looit  tnln  of  tltj  Mnbap^iiapplm 

Uifean  for  dear  lianoc*s  Mka, 

GoddMi  of  the  Atw  liiki^ 
UrtanandnT*!" 

Madeline  did  not  know  what  ahe  was  doing.  She  could 
Qot  remark  PhUip^s  paleness  in  the  dim  green  light  where 
'Jiey  sat)  hut  she  was  struck  by  the  startled  expression  of 
lis  eyes. 

^  One  would  think  you  really  expected  Salnina  to  come," 
she  lauded.  '^Mias  Henderson,  too,  looks  as  if  I  had 
frightened  her.  Tou  and  I,  Mrs.  Asten,  are  the  only  cool, 
nnimaginatiye  brains  in  the  party.  But  perhaps  it  was  all 
owing  to  my  poor  Toioe?  Come  now,  confess  itl  I  donH 
expect  you  to  say, — 

*0n  tmj  Bflctia  niztavB  of  «arfh*s  moaM 
BtosaHiB  ndh  dfrliMi  cmohsiilliig  STidiiiMnfe?** 

'^I  was  trying  to  place  the  song,**  said  iMoy;  ^1  read  It 
once." 

^^  If  any  one  could  CYoke  a  spirit,  Madeline,**  Philip  le- 
pUed,  ''it  would  be  you.  But  the  spirit  would  be  no 
nymph;  it  would  have  little  horns  and  hoo£s,  and  yon 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  again.** 

They  all  laughed  at  this,  and  presently,  at  Julia's  sugges- 
tion, arranged  the  wood  they  had  collected,  and  kindled  a 
Are.  It  required  a  little  time  and  patience  to  secure  i 
strong  blase,  and  in  the  great  interest  which  Hm  ink  oaQMl 
forth  the  Hopetons  were  forgotten. 
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At  last  Philip  stepped  baok^  heated  and  half  stifled,  for  a 
l>reath  of  fresher  air,  and,  turning,  saw  the  boat  between 
the  trees  gliding  down  the  stream.  **  There  they  are !  **  hfi 
jried  ;  ^  now,  to  know  oxir  luck  I '' 

The  boat  was  in  midstream,  not  far  from  a  stonj  strip 
which  rose  above  the  water.     Mrs.  Hopeton  sat  musing  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  while  her  husband,  resting  on  hia 
knees  and  one  hand,  leaned  over  the  bow,  watching  the  &y 
which  trailed  at  the  end  of  his  line.     He  seemed  to  be 
quite  tmoonsoious  that  an  oar,  which  had  alowlj  loosened 
itself  from  the  lock,  was  floating  away  behind  the  boat. 
^  Ton  are  losing  your  oars  !  "  Philip  cried. 
Mr.  Hopeton  started,  as  from  a  dream  of  trout^  dropped 
his  line  and  stretched  forward  suddenly  to  grasp  the  oar. 
rhe  afcLff  was  too  light  and  unbalanced  to  support  the  mo- 
tion.    It  rocked  threateningly ;  Mrs.  Hopeton,  quite  forget- 
fang  herself  started  to  her  feet,  and,  instantly  losing  her 
aquilibrium,  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  deeper  water. 
The  skiff  whirled  back,  turned  oyer,  and  before  Mr.  Hope- 
Von  was  aware  of  what  had  happened,  he  plimged  full  length, 
fiice  downwards,  into  the  shallower  current. 

It  was  all  over  before  Madeline  and  Lucy  reached  the 
hank,  and  Philip  was  already  in  the  stream.  A  few  strokes 
brought  him  to  Mrs.  Hopeton,  who  struggled  with  the  cur- 
rent as  she  rose  to  the  surfieM^,  but  made  no  outcry.  No 
sooner  had  she  touched  Philip  than  she  seized  and  locked 
him  in  her  arms,  and  he  was  dragged  down  again  with  her. 
It  was  only  the  physical  dinging  to  life :  if  some  feeble  re- 
cognition at  that  moment  told  her  whose  was  the  form  she 
held  and  made  powerless,  it  could  not  haye  abated  an  atom 
of  her  fruntic,  instinctive  force. 
Philip  £alt  that  they  had  drifted  into  water  beyond  hii 
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deptk  With  great  exertion  he  freed  his  li^t  aim  wd 
Bnstained  bimaelf  and  her  a  moment  at  the  sur&oe.  Mtb. 
Hopeton's  head  iraa  on  his  shoulder;  her  hair  drifted 
against  his  &oe,  and  even  the  desperation  of  the  atmggk 
oonld  not  make  him  insensible  to  the  warmth  of  her  breast 
upon  his  own.  A  wild  thought  flashed  upon  and  stung  hit 
brain :  she  was  his  at  last — ^his  in  death,  if  not  in  life  1 

His  arm  slackened,  and  thej  sank  slowly  together.  Heart 
and  brain  were  illuminated  with  blinding  lighty  and  the 
swift  succession  of  his  thoughts  compressed  an  age  into  the 
fragment  of  a  second.  Tes,  she  was  his  now :  clawing  him 
as  he  clasped,  their  hearts  beating  against  each  other,  with 
ever  slower  pulsations,  until  they  should  freeze  into  one. 
The  world,  with  its  wrongs  and  prejudices,  lay  behind  them; 
the  past  was  past,  and  only  a  short  and  painless  atonement 
intervened  between  the  immortal  possession  of  souls !  Bet- 
ter that  it  should  end  thus :  he  had  not  sought  this  solutioii, 
but  he  would  not  thrust  it  from  him. 

But,  even  as  his  mind  accepted  it,  and  with  a  sense  of 
perfect  peace,  Le  heard  Joseph's  voice,  saying,  ^'We  must 
shape  our  lives  according  to  the  law  which  is  above,  not 
that  which  is  below  us."  Through  the  air  and  the  water,  on 
the  very  rock  which  now  overhung  his  head,  he  again  saw 
Joseph  bending,  and  himself  creeping  towards  him  with  out* 
stretched  hand.  Hal  who  was  the  coward  now?  And 
again  Joseph  spake,  and  his  words  were:  '^The  very  wnxag 
that  has  come  upon  us  makes  God  necessary."  Gk>d?  Then 
how  would  God  in  his  wisdom  £B»hion  their  future  lifef 
Aiust  they  sweep  eternally,  locked  in  an  unsevering  emhraoe^ 
like  Paolo  and  Francesca,  around  some  dreary  cirde  of 
hell  ?  Or  must  the  manner  of  entering  that  life  togethei 
be  the  aet  to  separate  them  eternally  ?    Only  the  inevitabk 
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Mi  dare  ask  for  pardon;  bnt  here,  if  not  will  or  pnrpofle, 
was  at  least  sabmiBsion  without  resistance  I  Then  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Madeline's  voice  came  again  to  him,  ringing  like 
a  tminpet  through  the  waters,  as  she  sang: — 

**Uifean  for  de«r  bonof's  mhti, 

GoddMi  of  the  iHrtK  lakB, 

LIflten  and  mto  I " 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  Mrs.  Hopeton's  onoonscioas  brow, 
his  heart  saying,  '^ Never,  never  again! "  released  himself  bj 
a  sudden,  powerful  effort,  seized  her  safely,  as  a  practised 
swimmei,  shot  into  light  and  air,  and  made  for  the  shallower 
side  of  the  stream.  The  upturned  skiff  was  now  within 
reach,  and  all  danger  was  over. 

Who  could  guess  that  the  crisis  of  a  soul  had  been  reached 
and  passed  in  that  breath  of  time  under  the  sur&ce  ?  Jidia's 
long,  shrill  scream  had  scarcely  come  to  an  end ;  Mr.  Hope- 
ton,  bewildered  by  his  fall,  was  trying  to  run  towards  them 
through  water  up  to  his  waist,  and  Lucy  and  Madeline 
looked  on,  holding  their  breath  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 
In  another  moment  Philip  touched  bottom,  and  raising  Mrs. 
Hopeton  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the  opposite  bank. 

She  was  faint  and  stunned,  but  not  unconscious.  She 
passively  allowed  Philip  to  support  her  imtil  Mr.  Hopeton, 
struggling  through  the  shallows,  drew  near  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  terror  and  concern  on  his  broad  face.  Then, 
breaking  from  Philip,  she  half  fell,  half  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Tears  began  to  run  down  the  honest  man's  cheeks,  and 
Philip,  taming  away,  busied  himself  with  righting  the  boat 
and  recovering  the  oars. 

^O,  my  darlingi "  said  Mi  Hopeton,  ^ what  should  I  dc 
if  Ihadlostyou?" 


^ 
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''Hold  me^  keep  me^  love  me  !**  she  oried.  ^1  mnl  wA 
leave  jon !  ^ 

He  lidd  her  in  bis  arms,  he  kiand  her,  he  aootlied  hei 
with  endearing  words.  She  grew  calm,  lifted  her  head,  and 
looked  in  hia  eyee  with  a  light  which  he  had  nerer  yet  aeea 
in  them.  The  man's  nature  was  moved  and  stirred:  hii 
lips  trembled,  and  the  tears  still  alowly  tridded  from  hii 
eyes. 

^  Let  me  set  yon  over  1 "  Philip  called  from  the  stream. 
^The  boat  is  wet,  but  then  neither  of  ns  is  diy.  We  Jtava^ 
fortunately,  a  good  fire  until  the  carriage  can  be  bron^t  far 
Mrs.  Hopeton,  and  your  wine  will  be  needed  at  onoe." 

They  had  no  trout,  nor  indeed  any  refreshment,  CKZcept 
the  wine.  Philip  tried  to  rally  the  spirits  of  the  party,  bat 
Julia  was  the  only  one  who  at  all  seconded  his  efforts;  the 
others  had  been  too  profoundly  agitated.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopeton  were  grave ;  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  them 
to  speak,  and  yet,  as  Lucy  remarked  with  amasement,  the 
fiices  of  both  were  bright  and  serene. 

''  I  shall  never  invoke  another  water-nymph,**  said  Made 
line,  as  they  were  leaving  the  spot. 

'^  Yes  ! "  Philip  cried,  ^  always  invoke  Sabiina,  and  Hub 
daughter  of  Locrine  will  arise  for  you,  as  she  arose  to-day  * 

"That  is,  not  at  all?** 

<<  No,"  said  Philip^  ^  she  araM'* 
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(MAITER  XXn, 


KANUCK. 


WHXir  he  set  forth  upon  his  joTimeyy  Joseph  had  enoai^ 
of  nafcaral  BhrewdneaB  to  perceive  that  his  own  personal 
interest  in  the  speculation  were  better  k^t  seoreti     The 
position  of  the  Amaranth  property,  inserted  like  a  wedge 
between  the  Flnke  and  Chowder  Companies^  was  all  the  geog- 
raphy he  needed;  and  he  determined  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  carious  trayeller, — at  least  for  a  day  or  two, — ^to  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  learn  as  mnch  as  might  be  possi- 
ble to  one  outside  the  concentric  ^  rings"  of  oil  operaticms. 
He  reached  Corry  without  adyenture,  and  took  passage  in 
the  train  to  Oil  Cify,  intending  to  make  the  latter  place  the 
starting-point  of  his  investigations.     The  car  was  crowded, 
and  his  companion  on  the  seat  was  a  keen,  witty,  red-fieuied 
man,  with  an  astonishing  diamond  pia  and  a  gold  watch- 
chain  heavy  enough  to  lift  an  anchor.    He  was  too  restlessi 
too  full  of  ^*  operative"  energy,  to  travel  in  silence,  as  is  the 
universal  and  most  dismal  American  habit;  and  before  they 
passed  three  stations  he  had  extracted  from  Joseph  the 
fiicts  that  he  was  a  stranger,  that  he  intended  visiting  the 
principal  weUs,  and  that  he  might  possibly  (Joseph  allowing 
the  latter  point  to  be  inforred)  be  tempted  to  invest  some- 
thing, if  the  aspects  were  propitious. 

^  Yon  must  be  sure  to  take  a  look  at  my  wells,"  said  the 
■tangor ;  ^not  thai  any  of  our  stock  is  in  the  market^ — it  is 
never  oflsred  to  the  pabHc,  unless  aoddentally, — ^but  thqr 
viUgiveyaaaailfaistEationof  the  magnitude  of  thebuaiiiMib 
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All  wellfly  jou  know,  sink  after  a  while  to  what  Bome  peopk 
call  the  normal  flowing  capacity  (we  oilers  call  it  'tlia 
everidge  ran'),  and  so  it  was  reported  of  oum.  But  sinoe 
we've  began  to  torpedo  them,  it's  almost  equal  to  the  &it 
tapping,  though  I  don't  suppose  it'll  hold  out  so  long." 

'^Are  the  torpedoes  generally  used?"  Joseph  asked, in 
some  surprise. 

**  They're  generally  triedj  anyhow.  The  oute  fellow  who 
first  hit  upon  the  idea  meant  to  keep  it  dark,  but  the  oilers, 
youll  find,  have  got  their  teeth  skinned,  and  what  they  can't 
find  out  isn't  worth  finding  out!  Lordl  I  torpedoed  mj 
wells  at  midnight,  and  it  wasn't  a  week  before  the  Fluke 
was  at  it^  bustiu'  and  bustin'  all  iJieir  dry  auger-holes ! " 

^  The  whiU  /  "  Joseph  exclaimed. 

'^ Fluke.  Queer  name,  isn't  it?  But  that's  nothing: 
we  have  the  Crinoline,  the  PipsKssaway,  the  Mud-Lark,  and 
the  Sunburst,  between  us  and  Tideoute." 

**  What  is  the  name  of  your  company,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

**  About  as  queer  as  any  of  'em, — the  Chowder." 

Joseph  started,  in  spite  of  himsell  ^  It  seems  to  me  1 
have  heard  of  that  company,"  he  managed  to  say. 

"  O  no  doubt,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  T  isn't  often 
quoted  in  the  papers,  but  it's  krunrni,  I'm  rather  proud  of 
it,  for  I  got  it  up.  I  was  boring — boss,  though — at  three 
dollars  a  day,  two  yeara  ago,  and  now  I  have  my  forty  thou- 
sand a  year,  *  free  of  income  tax,'  as  the  Insurance  Compa* 
nies  say.  But  then,  where  one  is  lucky  like  the  Chowder,  t 
hundred  busts." 

Joseph  rapidly  collected  himself  while  the  man  was  spesk« 
fng.  ^  I  Bhould  very  much  like  to  see  your  wells,"  he  said 
**  Will  you  be  there  a  day  or  two  from  now^  My  name  if 
ABteii,-*not  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  it  befise*'* 
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^  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  again,  though,  and  to  see  you,'* 
■aid  the  man.     ^  M7  name  is  Blenkinsop." 

A^ain  it  was  all  that  Joseph  oould  do  to  restrain  his 
aatonishment. 

^  I  sappose  70U  are  the  President  of  the  Chowder?  "  he 
▼entured  to  say. 

^  ITes,"  Mr.  Blenkinsop  answered,  ^  since  it's  a  company. 
It  was  all  mine  at  the  start,  but  I  wanted  capital,  and  I  had 
to  work  'em." 

^  What  other  important  companies  are  there  near  }ou  ?" 

**  None  of  any  account,  except  the  Fluke  and  the  Depravity. 
The^  flow  tolerable  now,  after  torpedoing.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  kites  and  catohes  with  all  sorts  o'  names, — ^the  Penny* 
royal,  the  Ruby,  the  WallhoUer  (whatever  that  is),  and  the 
Amaranth, — ha,  ha !  " 

**  I  think  I  have  heard  of  the  Amaranth,"  Joseph  mildly 
remarked. 

**  Lord  !  are  you  bU  already  ?  "  Mr.  Blenkinsop  exclaim- 
ed, fixing  his  small,  sharp  eyes  on  Joseph's  &oe. 

"  I — ^I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

^  No  offence :  I  thought  it  likely,  that's  alL  The  Ama- 
ranth is  Kanuck's  last  dodge.  He  keeps  mighty  dose^  but 
if  he  don't  feather  his  nest  in  a  hurry,  at  somebody's  ex- 
pense, jT  ain't  no  judge  o'  men ! " 

Joseph  did  not  dare  to  mention  the  Amaranth  again.  He 
parted  with  Mr.  Blenkinsop  at  Tarr  Farm,  and  went  on  to 
Oil  Oiiijf  where  he  spent  a  day  in  unprofitable  wanderings, 
and  tiien  set  out  up  the  river,  first  to  seek  the  Chowder 
weUs,  and  afterwards  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
perennial  beauty  in  the  Amaranth. 

The  first  thing  which  he  remarked  was  the  peculiar  topog- 
raphy of  iStie  region.     The  Chowder  property  was  a  alopiBg 
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bottom,  gndoftlly  riaiiig  from  the  xiver  to  a  nmgB  of  Ugli 
hills  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  tlie  lettr.  Just  above  tliia  pcint 
the  river  made  a  aharp  horseBboe  bend,  washing  the  fix)t  of 
the  hills  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  ourrixig  \mA 
■gain,  with  a  second  tract  of  bottom-land  bejond.  On  die 
latteri  he  was  informed,  the  Flake  wells  were  located.  The 
inference  was  therefore  irresistible  that  the  Amanwith  Com- 
pany most  be  the  hi^py  posaesBor  of  the  lofty  sectioii  of  hlDs 
dividing  the  two. 

^  Do  they  get  oil  up  there  ? "  he  asked  of  Blenkinaop^ 
foreman,  pointing  to  the  ragged,  barren  heights. 

**  They  may  get  skunk  oil,  or  rattle-snake  oil,**  the  man 
answered.  *^  Them'll  do  to  peddle,  but  yon  can*t  fill  tanks 
with  *enL  I  hear  theyVe  got  a  company  for  that  place, — 
th*  Amaranth,  they  call  it^ — ^but  any  plaoe*ll  do  for  demed 
fools.  Why,  look  *ee  here !  WeWe  got  seven  hundred  &ec 
to  bore :  now,  jest  pnt  twelve  hundred  more  atop  o'  that^  and 
guess  whether  they  can  even  pump  oil,  with  the  Chowder 
and  Fluke  both  sides  of  'em  I  But  it  does  for  green  *un%  as 
well  as  any  other  place.** 

Joseph  laughed, — a  most  feeble,  unnatunl,  xidiooloos 
lau|^ 

*'  ni  walk  over  that  way  to  the  Fluke,"  he  nid.  ^l 
should  like  to  see  how  such  things  are  managed.** 

**  Then  be  a  little  on  your  guard  with  Kanuck,  if  you 
meet  him,**  the  man  good-naturedly  advised.  ^  I>on*t  ask 
him  too  many  questions.'* 

It  was  a  hot,  wearisome  climb  to  the  timbeixkeletons  on 
ihe  summit  (more  like  gibbets  than  anythiog  else),  which 
denoted  shafts  to  the  initiated  as  well  as  the  ignorant  ej^ 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more,  but  all  were  deserted. 

Joseph  wandered  from  on)  to  the  other,  askiQg  hiirnlf 
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9m  he  inspected  each,  ^*  Is  this  the  splendid  speculation  f " 
Wbat  was  there  in  that  miserable,  shabby,  stonj  region,  a 
hundred  acres  of  which  would  hardly  pasture  a  cow,  whence 
-wealth  should  come  ?  Verily,  as  stony  and  as  barren  were 
the  natures  of  the  men,  who  on  this  wretched  basis  built 
their  cheating  schemes  I 

A  little  farther  on  he  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  deaying  the 
hills  in  twain.  There  was  another  skeleton  in  its  bed,  but 
aeToral  shabby  individuals  were  gathered  about  it^ — the 
first  sign  of  life  or  business  he  had  yet  discovered. 

He  hastened  down  the  steep  declivity,  the  warning  of  the 
C9iowder  foreman  recurring  to  his  mind,  yet  it  seemed  so 
difficult  to  fix  his  policy  in  advance  that  he  decided  to  leave 
everything  to  chance.  As  he  approached  he  saw  that  the 
men  were  laborers,  with  the  exception  of  a  tall,  lean  indivi- 
dual, who  looked  like  an  unfortunate  clergyman.  He  had  a 
sallow  &ce,  lighted  by  small,  restless,  fiery  eyes,  which  re- 
minded Joseph,  when  they  turned  upon  him,  of  those  of  a 
black  snake.  His  greeting  was  cold  and  constrained,  and 
his  manner  said  plainly,  '^  The  sooner  you  leave  the  better  I 
shall  be  satisfied.'* 

^This  is  a  rough  country  for  walking,"  said  Joseph; 
^  how  much  &rther  is  it  to  the  Fluke  wells  ?  " 
^  Just  a  bit,''  said  one  of  the  workmen. 
Joseph  took  a  seat  on  a  stone,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
needed  rest.     ^^This  well,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked,  ''be- 
longs to  the  Amaranth  ?  " 
^  Who  told  you  so?"  asked  the  lean,  dark  man. 
^  They  said  below,  at  the  Chowder,  that  the  Aniannth 

up  here." 
''Bkl  filenkinflop  send  you  this  wajP**  the 
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^  Nobody  wnt  me,'^  Joseph  lepliecL  **  I  am  a  stnuigBrj 
taking  a  look  at  the  oil  oountiy.  I  have  neyer  before  been 
in  this  part  of  the  State.'' 

**  May  I  aak  your  name  ?  " 

^  Asten,"  said  Joseph,  nnthinkin^y. 

**  Asten  I  I  think  I  know  where  that  name  bdonga.  Lai 
me  see." 

The  man.  ptilled  out  a  large  dirty  enyelope  from  hia 
breast-pooket^  ran  over  soTeral  papers^  unfolded  one,  and 
presently  asked, — 

*"  Joseph  Asten  ?  ** 

^Yes."  (Joseph  set  hia  teeth,  and  silently  onxBed  hia 
want  of  forethought.) 

**  Proprietor  of  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in 
the  Amaranth  1     Who  sent  you  here  ?  " 

His  tone,  though  meant  to  be  calm,  was  fierce  and  mena 
cing.  Joseph  rose,  scanned  the  fauoea  of  the  workmen,  who 
listened  with  a  malicious  curiosity,  and  finally  answered, 
with  a  candor  which  seemed  to  impress,  while  it  eyidentlj 
disappointed  the  questioner : — 

^*  No  one  sent  me,  and  no  one,  beyond  my  own  fietmily, 
knows  that  I  am  here.  I  am  a  feurmer,  not  a  speculator.  I 
was  induced  to  take  the  stock  from  representations  whicb 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  which,  I  am  now  convinced, 
never  will  be  fulfilled.  My  habit  is,  when  I  cannot  get  the 
truth  from  others,  to  ascertain  it  for  myself.  I  presume 
you  are  Mr.  Kanuck  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  the  quick, 
faitelligent  glance  of  one  of  the  workmen  showed  Joseph 
that  his  surmise  was  correct.  Mr.  Kanuck  conversed  apart 
with  the  men,  apparcmtly  giving  private  ordeni  and  then 
said,  with  a  constrained  civility : — 
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^  If  jon  are  bound  for  the  Fluke,  Mr.  Asten,  I  -will  join 
yoxu  I  am  also  going  in  that  direction,  and  we  can  talk  ob 
the  way.'' 

They  toiled  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  in  silence. 
When  they  had  reached  the  top  and  taken  breath,  Mr. 
Kanuck  commenced : — 

**  I  must  infer  that  you  have  little  faith  in  anything  being 
realized  from  the  Amaranth.  Any  man,  ignorant  of  the 
technicalities  of  boring,  might  be  discouraged  by  the  external 
appearance  of  things;  and  I  shall  therefore  not  endearor  to 
explain  to  you  my  groimds  of  hope,  unless  you  will  agree  to 
join  me  for  a  month  or  two  and  become  practically  ac* 
quainted  with  the  locality  and  the  modes  of  labor." 

''That  is  unnecessary,"  Joseph  replied. 

''You  being  a  &rmer,  of  course  I  could  not  expect  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  can  appreciate  your,— -disap- 
pointment, if  we  must  call  it  so,  and  I  should  be  willing, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  save  you,  not  from  positive  loss, 
because  I  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  that,  but  from 
what^  at  present,  may  seem  loss  to  you.  Do  I  make  my 
meaning  clear  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  Joseph  replied,  "  except  as  to  the  conditions." 

"We  are  dealing  on  the  square,  I  take  it?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Kanuck,  " I  need  only  intimate  to  you 
how  important  it  is  that  I  should  develop  our  prospects. 
To  do  this,  the  Mth  of  the  principal  stockholders  must  not 
be  disturbed,  otherwise  the  funds  without  which  the  pros- 
pects cannot  be  developed  may  fail  me  at  the  critical 
moment.  Your  hasty  and  unintelligent  impressions,  if  ex- 
pressed in  a  reckless  manner,  might  do  much  to  bring  about 
•odi'a  catastrophe.    I  must  therefore  stipulate  that  you 
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keep  such  imprenons  to  7our8el£  Let  me  apeak  to  joa 
as  man  to  man,  and  aak  yon  if  jonr  ezprescdonfl^  not  being 
founded  on  knowledge,  wonld  be  bonest?  So  fiur  from  il^ 
yon  will  be  bonnd  in  all  faimessy  in  oonaideration  of  mj 
releaaing  yon  and  restoring  you  what  you  bave  ventniod,  to 
adopt  and  disseminate  the  Tiews  of  an  expert^ — namefy^ 
mine.'* 

^^Let  me  put  it  into  fewer  words,^  said  Joseph.  ''You 
will  buy  my  stock,  repaying  me  what  I  baye  disbnned,  li^ 
on  my  return,  I  say  nothing  of  what  I  bare  seen,  and  ex- 
press my  perfect  faith  (adopting  your  ^iews)  in  the  sncoeai 
of  the  Amaranth  ?^ 

*^  You  have  stated  the  conditions  a  little  barely,  perhaps, 
but  not  incorrectly.  I  only  ask  for  perfect  Jaimees,  aa  be- 
tween man  and  man*" 

*'One  question  first,  Mr.  Eanuck.  Does  Mr.  Bleasing 
know  the  real  prospects  of  the  Amaranth  f  " 

^No  man  more  thoroughly,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Asten. 
Indeed,  without  Mr.  Blessing^s  enthusiastic  concurreiioe  in 
the  enterprise,  I  doubt  whether  we  could  have  carried  the 
work  so  fiEur  towards  success.  His  own  stock,  I  may  say  to 
you, — since  we  understand  each  other, — ^was  earned  by  hia 
efforts.  If  you  know  him  intimately,  you  know  also  that 
he  has  no  visible  means  of  support.  But  he  has  what  is 
much  more  important  to  us, — a  thorough  knowledge  of 
men  and  their  means." 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  laughed  sofUy.  They  had  been 
walking  rapidly  during  the  conversation,  and  now  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  &rthest  crest  of  the  hiUs,  where  the  lidgs 
fell  away  to  the  bottom  occupied  by  the  Fluke  wisUs.  B^ 
paused  at  this  point. 

••On  the  square,  then !  '^  said  Mr,  Tfaniwir,  a5bring  Ui 
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hftBiL  ^Tell  me  wbere  jon  will  be  to-morrow  moming^ 
mad  oar  business  can  be  settled  in  ^re  minutes.  Yon  wiD 
cany  out  your  part  of  the  bargain,  as  man  to  man,  when  you 
fiziid  that  I  cany  out  mine.'' 

'^Do  you  take  me  for  an  infernal  sconndrelf  **  cried 
Joseph,  boiling  over  with  disgust  and  rage. 

Mr.  Elanuck  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two.  His  sallow  ficMM 
became  livid,  and  there  was  murder  in  his  eyes.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  breast^  and  Joseph,  &cing  him,  involunta- 
xily  did  the  same.  Not  until  long  afterwards,  when  other 
experiences  had  taught  him  the  significance  of  the  more- 
ment,  did  he  remember  what  it  then  meant. 

^  So  I  that's  your  game,  is  it  ?  "  his  antagonist  said,  hiss- 
ing the  words  through  his  teeth.  **  A  spy,  after  all !  Or  a 
detectiye,  perhaps  ?  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  a  milk-and-water 
fitce:  but  one  thing  I  tell  you, — you  may  get  away,  but 
oome  back  again  if  you  dare  !  " 

Joeeph  said  nothing,  but  gazed  steadily  in  the  man's  eyes, 
and  did  not  move  from  his  position  so  long  as  he  was  within 
sight.  Then,  breathing  deeply,  as  if  relieyed  from  the  dread 
of  an  imknown  danger,  he  swiftly  descended  the  hilL 

That  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the  bar-room  of  a  horrible 
shanty  (called  a  hotel),  farther  up  the  river,  he  notioed  a 
pair  of  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  him :  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  workmen  in  the  Amaranth  ravine.  The  man  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  signal,  and  left  the  room.  Joseph 
followed  him. 

^  Hush  I "  whispered  the  former.  *^  Don^t  oome  back  to 
die  hill ;  and  get  away  from  here  to-morrow  morning,  if  yco 
can  I "  With  these  words  he  darted  off  and  disappeared  in 
Ae  darkness. 

The  counsel  was  unnecessary.    Joseph,  with  all  his  insK 
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peneoDoe  of  the  world,  saw  plainlj  that  bis  onlj  wlbBamiivm 
wore  losB  —  or  ooniuTanoe.  Nothing  was  to  be  gainad  bj 
fuUowing  the  Tile  biumeas  any  farther.  Se  took  the  earli> 
est  possible  train,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
found  himself  again  in  the  city. 

He  was  conscious  of  no  desire  to  meet  Mr.  Blessing,  yet 
the  pressure  of  his  recent  experience  seemed  to  driye 
uresistibly  in  that  direction.  When  he  rang  the  beU,  it 
with  the  hope  that  he  should  find  nobody  at  home.  Mr. 
Blessing,  however,  answered  the  summons,  and  after  the  first 
rizpression  of  surprise,  ushered  him  into  the  parlor. 

^  I  am  quite  alone,"  he  said ;  **  Mrs.  Blessing  is  paiwing 
the  erening  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  WooUish,  and  Clementina 
is  still  at  Long  Branch.  I  belieye  it  is  as  good  as  settled 
that  we  are  to  lose  her ;  at  least  she  has  written  to  inquire 
the  extent  of  my  available  funds,  which,  in  her  case,  is  tanta- 
mount to  —  very  much  more." 

Joseph  determined  to  avoid  all  digressions,  and  insist  on 
the  Amaranth  speculation,  once  for  all,  being  clearly  dis- 
cussed.  He  saw  that  his  &ther-in-law  became  more  uneasy 
and  exdted  as  he  advanced  in  the  story  of  his  journey,  and, 
when  it  was  concluded,  did  not  seem  immediately  prepared 
to  reply.  His  suspicions,  already  aroused  by  Mr.  Eanuck'a 
expressions,  were  confirmed,  and  a  hard,  relentless  feeling  of 
hostility  took  possession  of  his  heart. 

^  I  —  I  really  must  look  into  this,"  Mr.  Blessing  stam- 
mered, at  last.  ^'  It  seems  incredible :  pardon  me,  but  I  would 
doubt  the  statements,  did  they  come  from  other  lips  than 
yours.  It  is  as  if  I  had  nursed  a  dove  in  my  bosom,  and 
unexpectedly  found  it  to  be  a — a  basilisk  I " 

^  It  can  be  no  serious  loss  to  you,"  said  Josei^  ^ 
YOa  received  your  stock  iu  i*etum  for  servioes." 
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**  Aat  is  true :  I  was  not  thinking  of  mjwdt      The  real 

sting  of  the  cockatrioe  is,  that  I  have  innocentl  j  mided  you.'' 

^Tet  I  understood  yon  to  say  yon  had  yentui-ed  voni 

an?" 

'*  My  all  of  hope — my  all  of  expectation ! "  Mr.  Blessing 
cried.  ^'  I  dreamed  I  had  overtaken  the  rainbow  at  last ; 
bxit  this  —  this  is  senna — quassia  —  aloes  I  My  nature  is 
80  oonfiding  that  I  acoept  the  possibilities  of  the  future  as 
present  realities,  and  build  upon  them  as  if  they  were  Quin- 
cy  granite.  And  yet^  with  aU  my  experience^  my  aoknow 
lodged  sagacity,  my  acquaintance  with  the  hidden  labyrinths 
of  finance,  it  seems  impossible  that  I  can  be  so  deceived ! 
There  must  be  some  hideous  misunderstanding :  I  have  cal- 
culated all  the  elements,  prognosticated  all  the  planetary  as- 
pects, 80  to  speak,  and  hu/e  not  found  a  whisper  of  failure ! '' 

"  You  omitted  one  very  important  element,"  Joseph  said. 

"  What  is  that?  I  might  have  employed  a  detective,  it 
is  true—" 

«  No  1 ''  Joseph  repUed.     «  Honesty  I " 

Mr.  Blessing  fell  back  in  his  chair,  weeping  bitterly. 

**  I  deserve  this  I  ^  he  exclaimed.  **  I  will  not  resent  it. 
I  forgive  you  in  advance  of  the  time  when  ^ou  shall  recog- 
nize my  sincere,  my  heartfelt  wish  to  serve  you  I  €k),  go : 
let  me  not  recriminate  I  I  meant  to  bb,  and  still  mean  to 
be,  your  friend :  but  spare  my  too  confiding  child  I " 

Without  a  word  of  good-by,  Joseph  took  his  hat  and  has- 
tened from  the  house.  At  every  step  the  abyss  of  dishonesty 
seemed  to  open  deeper  before  his  feet.  Spare  the  too  con- 
fiding child  I  Father  and  daughter  were  alike :  both  meaOi 
both  treacherous,  both  unpardonably  fidse  to  him. 

With  such  feelings  he  left  the  city  next  mornings  and 

made  his  way  homewards. 
11 
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Julia's    ixpibimiht. 


Ijr  the  mean  time  the  Hopetons  had  left  for  €be 
amd  the  two  women,  after  a  drive  to  Magnolia^  remaiiied 
qnietlj  on  the  farm.  Julia  employed  the  days  in  studying 
Lucy  with  a  soft,  stealthy,  unremitting  watchfulness  which 
the  latter  could  not  suspect,  since,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
fiumlty  quite  unknown  to  her,  and,  secondly,  it  would  have 
seemed  ahsurd  because  inexplicable.  Neither  could  she 
guess  with  what  care  Julia's  manner  and  conY^rsation  were 
adapted  to  her  own.  She  was  only  surprised  to  find  so 
much  earnest  desire  to  correct  &ults,  such  artless  transpa- 
rency of  nature.  Thus  an  interest  quite  friendly  took  the 
place  of  her  former  repulsion  of  feeling,  of  which  she  began 
to  be  sincerely  ashamed. 

Moreover,  Julia's  continual  demonstration  of  her  love  for 
Joseph,  from  which  Lucy  at  first  shrank  with  a  delicate 
tremor  of  the  heart,  soon  ceased  to  .affect  her.  Nay,  it 
rather  seemed  to  interpose  a  protectmg  barrier  between  hor 
present  and  the  painful  memory  of  her  past  self.  She  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  all  regret  was  now  conquered,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  sense  of  strength  which  could  only  thus  be  made 
clear  to  her  mind.  Her  feeling  towards  Joseph  became  that 
of  a  sister  or  a  dear  woman  friend ;  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  cherishing  it ;  she  found  a  comfort  in  speaking  to  Jnlia 
of  his  upright,  unaolfish  character,  his  guilelennen  and 
kindness  of  heart. 
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The  work  upon  the  house  waa  nearly  finished,  but  new 
and  more  alarming  bills  began  to  oome  in ;  and  worse  wai 
in  store.  There  was  a  chimney-pieoe,  ^'  the  loveliest  ivory 
▼eins  through  the  green  marble,^'  Julia  said,  which  she  hac 
ordered  from  the  city ;  there  were  boxes  and  packages  of 
Comiture  already  on  hand,  purchased  without  Joseph's 
knowledge  and  with  entire  £uth  in  the  virtues  of  the  Ama* 
ranth.  Although  she  stiU  clung  to  that  Mth  with  a  des- 
perate grip,  the  sight  of  the  boxes  did  not  give  her  the  same 
delight  as  she  had  felt  in  ordering  them.  She  saw  the  ne- 
oessity  of  being  prepared,  in  advance,  for  either  alternative. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature^  to  dread  any  scene  or  circum- 
staaoe  of  life  (although  she  had  found  the  appearance 
of  timidity  very  available,  and  could  assume  it  admirably) ; 
the  question  which  perplexed  her  was,  how  to  retain  and 
strengthen  her  ascendency  over  Joseph  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Lucy  Henderson 
was  a  part  of  her  plan,  although  she  held  a  more  important 
service  in  reserve.  Lucy's  warm,  frank  expressions  of 
friendship  for  Joseph  gave  her  great  satisfaction,  and  she 
was  exhanstless  in  inventing  ways  to  call  them  forth. 

**  Tou  look  quite  like  another  person,  Lucy,"  she  would 
say ;  ^I  really  think  the  rest  has  done  you  good.'' 

^  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Lucy  answered. 

**  Then  you  must  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave.  We  must  bmld 
you  up,  as  the  doctors  say ;  and,  besides,  if — ^if  this  specula- 
tion should  be  unfortunate — O,  I  don't  dare  to  think  of 
it  I — ^there  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
Joseph  also,  in  having  you  here  until  we  have  learned  to 
bear  it.  We  should  not  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  on  it  so 
mnch,  you  know ;  we  should  make  an  exertion  to  hide  our 
disappointmant  in  your  presence^  and  that  would  be  mmA 
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a  help !  Now  jou  will  say  I  am  borrowing  trouble,  but  do 
pray,  make  allowances  for  me,  Lucy  I  Think  how  every 
thing  has  been  kept  from  me  that  I  ought  to  have  known !  ^ 

"  Of  course,  I  will  stay  a  little  while  for  your  sake,^  Lucj 
answered ;  ^  but  Joseph  is  a  man,  and  most  men  bear  bad 
luck  easily.  He  would  hardly  thank  me  for  condoling  witii 
him." 

^  O,  no,  no ! "  Julia  cried ;  '^  he  thinks  ev&n/thing  of  you ! 
He  was  so  anxio\is  for  you  to  come  here !  he  said  to  me, 
*  Lucy  Henderson  is  a  noble,  true-hearted  girl,  and  you  will 
love  her  at  once,^  as  I  did,  Lucy,  when  I  first  saw  yon,  but 
without  knowing  why,  as  I  now  do." 

A  warm  color  came  into  Lucy's  fistoe,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head  and  said  nothing. 

The  two  women  had  just  risen  from  the  break&st-table  the 
next  morning,  when  a  shadow  fell  into  the  room  through  the 
front  window,  and  a  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  stoi.6 
pavement  of  the  veranda.  Julia  gave  a  little  start  aul 
shriek,  and  seized  Lucy's  arm.  The  door  opened  and  Josejih 
was  there.  He  had  risen  before  daybreak  and  taken  the 
earliest  train  from  the  city.  He  had  scarcely  slept  for  two 
nights ;  his  face  was  stem  and  haggard,  and  the  fatigue,  in- 
stead of  exhausting,  had  only  added  to  his  excitement. 

Julia  sprang  forward,  threw  her  arm  saround,  him,  and 
kissed  him  repeatedly.  He  stood  still  and  passively  endured 
the  caress,  without  returning  it ;  then,  stepping  forward,  he 
gave  his  hand  to  Lucy.  She  felt  that  it  was  cold  and  moist 
and  she  did  not  attempt  to  repress  the  quick  sympathy 
which  came  into  her  face  and  voice. 

Julia  guessed  something  of  the  truth  instantly,  and  nothing 
but  the  powerful  necessity  of  continuing  to  play  her  part  en- 
abled her  to  conceal  the  bitter  anger  which  the  contnsi 
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between  JoMpVs  greeting  to  her  and  to  Lney  aroused  in  hei 
lieart.  She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed,  bat  in  reality 
to  collect  herself;  then,  approaching  her  husband,  she  stam- 
mered forth :  **  O,  Joseph — Fm  afraid — I  don't  dare  to  ask 
yon  what — ^what  news  yon  bring.  Yon  didn't  write — ^Fve 
been  so  uneasy — and  now  I  see  from  yonr  face — ^thai  some* 
thing  is  wroDg.^ 

He  did  not  answer. 

^  Don't  tell  me  all  at  onoe,  if  it's  very  bad  I "  she  then 
cried :  '*  but,  no  1  it's  my  duty  to  hear  it^  my  duty  to  bear 
it, — ^Lucy  has  taught  me  that, — ^teU  me  all,  tell  me  aU^  this 
moment  I " 

^  Ton  and  your  father  have  ruined  me :  that  is  alL" 

**  Joseph ! "  The  word  sounded  like  the  essence  of  tender 
protest,  of  heart-breaking  reproach.  Lucy  rose  quietly  and 
moYcd  towards  the  door. 

^  Don't  leave  me,  Lucy  1 "  was  Julia's  appeaL 

'<  It  is  better  that  I  should  go,"  Lucy  answered,  in  a  fidni 
▼oice,  and  left  the  room. 

*^  But,  Joseph,"  Julia  resumed » with  a  wild,  distracted  air, 
''why  do  you  say  such  terrible  things?  I  really  do  not 
know  what  you  mean.  What  have  you  learned?  what  have 
you  seen  ?  " 

<<  I  haye  seen  the  Amaranth !  ^ 

«WeU!     Is  there  no  oil?" 

**  O  yes,  plenty  of  oil  I  "  he  laughed ;  **  skunk  oil  and 
rattlesnake  oil!  It  is  one  of  the  -vilest  cheats  that  the 
Devil  CTcr  put  into  the  minds  of  bad  men." 

'^O,  poor  pal"  Julia  cried;  ''what  a  terrible  blow  to 
himi" 

^  *  Pool  pa  I '  Tes,  my  discovery  of  the  cheat  it  a  terrible 
blow  to  '  poor  pa,' — ^he  did  not  calculate  on  its  being  found 
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oat  Mk  buQD.  When  I  learned  from  Kanwdc  tliai  aD  Ao 
stock  lie  hoi  Is  was  givm  to  him  for  services, — ^that  is^  for 
getting  the  money  out  ol*  the  pockets  of  innocents  like  myBel^ 
— ^jon  may  judge  how  much  pity  I  feel  for  poor  pa  I  I  told 
Idm  the  &ct  to  his  Ikce,  last  nighty  and  he  admitted  itb" 

'^  Then,^  said  Julia,  ^  if  the  others  know  nothing,  he  maj 
be  able  to  sell  his  stock  to-day, — his  and  yours;  and  we  may 
not  lose  much  after  alL^ 

**  I  should  have  sent  f/ou  to  the  oil  region,  inst^wd  of  going 
myself''  Joseph  answered,  with  a  sneer.  **  You  and  Kanudc 
would  soon  have  come  to  terms.  He  offered  to  take  my 
stock  off  my  hands,  provided  Iwould  go  back  to  the  city 
and  make  such  a  report  of  the  speculation  as  he  would  dio> 
tate.** 

^  And  y<m  didnU  do  Uf*^  Julia's  voice  rose  aknost  to  a 
scream,  as  the  words  burst  involuntarily  from  her  lips. 

The  expression  on  Joseph's  face  showed  her  that  she  had 
been  rash;  but  the  words  were  said,  and  she  could  only 
advance,  not  recede. 

'^  It  is  perficUy  legitimate  in  business,**  she  continued. 
^  Every  investment  in  the  Amaranth  was  a  venture, — eveiy 
stockholder  knew  that  he  risked  losing  his  money  I  Then 
is  not  one  that  would  not  save  himself  in  that  way,  if  he 
had  the  chance.  But  you  pride  yourself  on  being  so  much 
better  than  other  men  I  Mr.  Chaffinch  is  ri^t ;  you  have 
what  he  caUs  a  '  moral  pride '  1     You — ^ 

^^Stop!**  Joseph  interrupted.  ^Who  was  it  that  pro- 
fessed such  concern  about  my  fidth  f  Who  sent  Mr*  CSiaf- 
finch  to  insult  me?  " 

^  Faith  and  business  are  two  different  tUngi:  all  tiie 
ehvrches  know  that.  Thei'e  was  Mr.  Sanctus,  in  the  citjr : 
he  subsGrlbed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  C9iurch  of  ths 
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loe :  he  couldn't  pay  it,  and  they  levied  on  hia  pro* 
peortjy  and  sold  him  out  of  house  and  home  I  Beallyy  you 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  baby  I '' 

^  €k>d  keep  me  so,  then  I "  he  exclaimed. 

^  However,"  she  resumed,  after  a  pause,  *^  since  you  insist 
CHQ  our  bearing  the  loss,  I  shall  expect  of  your  moral  pride 
tliat  you  bear  it  patiently,  if  not  cheerfully.  It  is  far  from 
being  ruin  to  us.  The  rise  in  property  will  very  likely 
iMdanoe  it,  and  you  will  still  be  worth  what  you  were." 

**  That  is  not  all,"  he  said.  '*  I  will  not  mention  my 
greatest  loss,  for  you  are  incapable  of  understanding  it ;  but 
how  much  else  have  you  saddled  me  with  ?  Let  me  have  a 
look  at  it  1" 

He  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  new  apartment,  Julia 
following.  Joseph  inspected  the  ceiling,  the  elaborate  and 
overladen  cornices,  the  marble  chimney-piece,  and  finally 
peered  into  the  boxes  and  packages,  not  trusting  himself  to 
apeak  while  the  extent  of  the  absurd  splendor  to  which  she 
had  committed  him  grew  upon  his  mind.  Finally  he  said, 
striving  to  make  his  voice  calm,  although  it  trembled  in  his 
throat :  **  Since  you  were  so  free  to  make  all  these  pur- 
ehaseS)  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  how  they  are  to  be  paid 
for  P  " 

**  Let  me  manage  it,  then,"  she  answered.  ^  There  is  no 
hurry.  These  country  mechanics  are  always  impatient, — 1 
^ould  call  them  impertinent^  and  I  should  like  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.  Sellers  are  under  obligations  to  the  buyers^ 
and  they  are  bound  to  be  accommodating.  They  have  so 
many  bills  which  are  never  paid,  that  an  extension  of  time 
is  the  least  they  can  do.  Why,  they  will  always  wait  • 
year,  two  years,  three  years,  rather  than  lose." 

^  I  suppose  so." 
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^Then,**  said  Julia^  deceived  bj  Joiieph^s  quiefe 
**  their  profits  are  so  enormous,  that  it  would  only  be  £ur  to 
reduce  the  bills.  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  were  to  mention  thai 
you  were  embarrassed  by  heavy  losses,  and  press  them  hard, 
they  would  compromise  with  me  on  a  moderate  amount. 
Ton  know  they  allow  what  is  called  a  maigin  for  losses, — 
pa  told  me,  but  I  forget  how  much, — ^they  always  expect  to 
lose  a  certain  percentage;  and,  of  course,  it  can  make  no 
difference  by  whom  they  lose  it»  You  understand,  don't 
you?" 

**  Yes :  it  is  very  plain.** 

^^  Pa  could  help  me  to  get  both  a  reduction  and  an  exten- 
sion of  time.  The  bills  have  not  all  been  sent,  and  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  two  or  three  months  after  they  have  come 
in.  If  the  dealers  are  a  little  uneasy  in  advance,  they 
will  be  all  the  readier  to  compromise  afterwards.'* 

Joseph  walked  up  and  down  the  hollow  room,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fioor.  Suddenly  he  stopped  before  her  and  said :  ^  There  is 
another  way." 

^^  Not  a  better  one,  I  am  certain." 

^^  The  furniture  has  not  yet  been  unpacked,  and  can  be 
returned  to  them  uninjured.  Then  the  bills  need  not  be 
paid  at  all." 

''And  we  should  be  the  laughingHstock  of  the  nei^bor- 
hood  I "  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing.  ''  I  never  heard  of  any^ 
thing  so  ridiculous  I  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you 
can  sell  Bishop  those  fifty  acres  over  the  hiU,  which  he  stands 
ready  to  take,  any  day.  But  you'd  rather  have  a  dilapidated 
house, — no  parlor, — guests  received  in  the  dining-room  and 
the  kitchen, — ^the  Hopetons  and  your  friends,  the  Helda, 
sneering  at  us  behind  our  backs  I     And  what  would  youj 
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credit  be  worlihf    We  shall  not  even  get  tnusted  for  groi 
ceries  at  the  village  store,  if  you  leave  things  as.  thej 

Joseph  groaned,  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  answering 
lier :  ^^  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  ?  What  is  done  is  done ; 
%hall  I  submit  to  it,  and  try  to  begiQ  anew?  or — ^ 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Julia  turned  her  head, 
80  that  only  the  chimney-pieoe  and  the  furniture  could  see 
the  sparkle  of  triumph  in  her  eyes.  She  felt  that  she  had 
maintained  her  position ;  and,  what  was  far  more,  she  now 
clearly  saw  the  course  by  which  she  could  secure  it. 

She  left  the  room,  drawing  a  full  breath  of  relief  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her.  The  first  shock  of  the  evil  news  was 
over,  and  it  had  not  fSallen  quite  so  heavily  as  she  had  feared. 
There  were  plenty  of  devices  in  store  whereby  all  that  was 
lost  might  be  recovered.  Had  not  her  life  at  home  been  an 
unbroken  succession  of  devices  ?  Was  she  not  seasoned  to 
'  all  manner  of  ups  and  downs,  and  wherefore  should  this  first 
failure  disconcert  her  ?  The  loss  of  the  money  was,  in  re- 
ality, much  less  important  to  her  than  the  loss  of  her  powei 
over  Joseph.  Weak  as  she  had  supposed  him  to  be^  he  had 
shown  a  fierce  and  unexpected  resistance,  which  must  be  sup- 
pressed 1UH0,  or  it  might  crush  her  whole  plan  of  life.  I^ 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  beginning  to  waver:  should  she 
hasten  a  scheme  by  which  she  meant  to  entrap  him  intc 
sabmission, — a  subtle  and  dangerous  scheme,  which  must 
either  wholly  succeed,  or,  wholly  failing,  involve  her  in  its 
feilure? 

Bapidly  turning  over  the  question  in  her  mind,  she  en- 
tered her  bed*room.  Locking  the  door,  she  walked  directly 
to  the  looking-glass ;  the  curtain  was  drawn  from  the  win* 

dk>w.  and  a  strong  light  fell  upon  her  face. 
11* 
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^Tbifl  win  never  do!''  she  said  to  herselfl  ^Thetaak^ 
•ad  ezdtemeiit  have  made  me  tfain  again,  and  I  seem  to 
have  no  color.''  She  unfastened  her  dreas,  haied  her  neok, 
and  puflhed  the  ringlets  behind  her  ears.  **  I4ook  pinched ; 
a  little  mor^  and  I  shall  look  old.  If  I  were  a  perfect  bru- 
nette or  a  perfect  blonde,  there  wonld  be  less  difficulty ;  bat 
I  have  the  most  provoking  unmanageable  complezian  I  I 
must  bring  on  the  crisis  at  once,  and  then  see  if  I  can't  fill 
out  these  hollows." 

She  heard  the  front  door  opening,  and  presentlj  saw 
Joseph  on  the  lawn.  He  looked  about  for  a  moment,  with 
a  heavy,  bewildered  air,  and  then  slowly  turned  towards  tht> 
garden.  She  withdrew  from  the  window,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment^ murmured  to  herself  ^'  I  wUl  try,  there  cannot  be  a 
better  time  I "  and  then,  burying  her  &ce  in  her  hands  and 
sobbing,  rushed  to  Lucy's  room. 

*^0  Lucy!"  she  cried,  ^^help  me,  or  I  am  lost  I  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?  it  is  harder  than  I  ever  dreamed ! " 

<<Li  the  loss  so  very  serious, — so  much  more  than  yoa 
feared?"  Lucy  asked. 

<<Not  that^-O,  if  that  were  all !  But  Joseph—"  Here 
Julia's  sobs  became  almost  hysterical.  ^*  He  is  so  cruel ;  1 
did  advise  him,  as  I  told  you,  for  hia  sake,  and  now  he  Buys 
that  pa  and  I  have  combined  to  cheat  him !  I  don't  think  he 
knows  how  dreadfdl  his  words  are.  I  would  sooner  die  than 
hear  any  more  of  them !  Go  to  him^  Lucy ;  he  is  in  the 
garden ;  perhaps  he  will  listen  to  you.  I  am  afraid,  and  I 
never  thought  [  should  be  afraid  of  him/^ 

^  It  is  very,  very  sad,"  said  Lucy.  *^But  if  he  is  in  sudb 
an  excited  condition  he  will  surely  resent  my  oomingi 
Whatcanlaayr" 

^Say  only  what  you  heard  me  speak  I     Tell  1dm  of  ng 
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anxiety,  my  wJf-reproach  1  Tell  him  tihat  eyen  if  he  toOl 
believe  that  pa  meant  to  deceive  him,  he  must  not  believe 
it  of  me  I  Yon  know,  Lucy,  how  he  wrongs  me  in  his 
thoughts ;  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  be  wionged  by  a 
husband,  you  would  pity  me  I  ^ 

**  I  do  pity  you,  Julia,  from  my  very  heart ;  and  the  proof 
of  it  isy  that  I  will  tiy  to  do  what  you  ask,  against  my  own 
senae  of  its  prudence.  If  Joseph  repels  my  interference,  I 
flhall  not  blame  hinL** 

*'  Heaven  bless  you,  Lucy  I  He  will  not  repel  you,  he 
cannot !  ^  Julia  sobbed.  ''  I  will  lie  down  and  try  to  grow 
calmu"  She  rose  from  the  bed,  upon  which  she  had  flung 
herself,  and  tottered  through  the  door.  When  she  had 
reached  her  own  room,  she  sgain  looked  at  her  image  in  the 
glass,  nodded  and  smiled. 

Lucy  walked  slowly  along  the  garden  paths,  plucking  a 
flower  or  two,  and  irresolute  how  to  approach  Joseph.  At 
last,  descending  the  avenue  of  box,  she  found  him  seated  in 
the  semicircular  enclosure,  gazing  stead&stly  down  the  val- 
ley, but  (she  was  sure)  not  seeing  the  landscape.  As  he 
turned  his  head  at  her  approach,  she  noticed  that  his  eye- 
lids were  reddened  and  his  lips  compressed  with  an  expres- 
non  of  intense  pain. 

**  Sit  down,  Lucy ;  I  am  a  grim  host,  to-day,"  he  said, 
with  a  melancholy  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Lucy  had  come  to  him  with  a  little  womanly  indignation, 
for  Julia's  sake,  in  her  heart ;  but  it  vanished  utterly,  and 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  For  a  moment  she  found  it 
impossible  to  speak. 

^  I  shall  not  talk  of  my  ignorance  any  more,  as  I  oaoa 
fid,"  Jovaph  continued.  *^  If  there  is  a  dass  in  the  school 
9t  the  jrorld,  graded  according  to  experience  of  human 
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meaniiiesB  and  treacliery  and  fiJaehood,  I  ou^t  to 
tbehead" 

Lucy  stretched  out  her  hand  in  protest.     ^  Do  not 
so  bitterly,  Joseph ;  it  pains  me  to  hear  you." 

**  How  would  you  have  me  speak  ?  " 

'*  As  a  man  who  will  not  see  ruin  before  him  becanse  a 
part  of  his  property  happens  to  slip  from  him, — nay,  if  all 
were  lost !  I  always  took  you  to  be  liberal,  Joseph,  nerar 
careful  of  money  for  money's  sake,  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  your  nature  shoidd  be  changed  now,  even  thou^  yon 
hare  been  the  victim  of  some  diahonesiy.'' 

^  *  Some  dishonesty ' !  Tou  are  thinkiTig  only  of  money : 
what  term  would  you  give  to  the  betrayal  of  a  hear^  the 
minofalife?" 

"  Surely,  Joseph,  you  do  not,  you  cannot  mean — " 

**  My  wife,  of  course.     It  needed  no  guessing.^ 

**  Joseph  1  "  Lucy  cried,  seizing  the  opportunity,  '^  indeed 
yon  do  her  wrong  I  I  know  what  anxiety  she  has  suffered 
during  your  absence.  She  blamed  herself  for  having  ad- 
vised you  to  risk  so  much  in  an  uncertain  speculatioDi 
dreaded  your  disappointment,  resolved  to  atone  for  it^  ii 
she  coidd  !  She  may  have  been  rash  and  thoughtless,  but 
she  never  meant  to  deceive  you.  If  you  are  disappointed 
in  some  qualities,  you  should  not  shut  your  eyes  and  refuse 
to  see  others.  I  know,  now,  that  I  have  myself  not  been 
fair  in  my  judgment  of  Julia.  A  nearer  acquaintance  has 
led  me  to  conceive  what  disadvantages  of  education,  for 
which  she  is  not  responsible,  she  is  obliged  to  overcome :  she 
sees,  she  admits  them,  and  she  will  overcome  tiiem.  Tou, 
aa  het  husband,  are  bound  to  show  her  a  patient  kind- 
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touched  pitch,  also.  Lucy,  jour  first  instmot  was  right.  The 
woman  whom  I  am  bound  to  look  upon  as  my  wife  is  false 
and  selfish  in  eveiy  fibre  of  her  nature ;  how  fidse  and  self- 
ish I  only  can  know,  for  to  me  she  takes  off  her  mask  1  ^ 

^^Do  you  believe  me^  then  ?  "  Lucy's  words  were  slightly 
defiant.  She  had  not  quite  understood  the  allusion  to 
touching  pitch,  and  Joseph's  indifference  to  her  advocacy 
«eemed  to  her  unfeeling. 

^  I  begin  to  fear  that  Philip  was  righty"  said  Joseph,  not 
heeding  her  question.  ^^  life  is  relentless  :  ignorance  or 
criine,  it  is  all  the  same.  And  if  Qod  cares  less  about  our 
individual  wrongs  than  we  flatter  ourselves  He  does,  what 
do  we  gain  by  further  endurance?  Here  is  Lucy  Hender* 
son,  satisfied  that  my  wife  is  a  suffering  angel ;  thinks  my 
nature  is  changed,  that  I  am  cold-hearted  and  cruel,  while 
I  know  Lucy  to  be  true  and  noble,  and  deceived  by  the  yerj 
goodness  of  her  own  heart ! '' 

He  lifted  his  head,  looked  in  her  &ce  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on : — 

^  I  am  sick  of  masks ;  we  all  wear  them.  Do  you  want 
to  know  the  truth,  Lucy  ?  When  I  look  back  I  can  see  it 
very  clearly,  now.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  one 
girl  who  began  to  live  in  my  thoughts  was  yout  Don't 
interrupt  me :  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  was.  When  1 
went  to  Warriner's,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you,  not 
Julia  Blessing.  It  was  not  yet  love  that  I  felt,  but  I  think 
it  would  have  grown  to  that,  if  I  had  not  been  led  away  b^ 
the  conningest  arts  ever  a  woman  devised.  I  will  not  spec 
ulate  on  what  might  have  been :  if  I  had  loved  you,  per 
hapB  there  would  have  been  no  return :  had  there  been,  ] 
riiould  have  darkened  the  life  of  a  Mend.  But  this  I  say 
I  honor  and  esteem  you,  Lucy,  and  the  loss  of  your  Mend 
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ship,  if  I  now  lose  it^  is  anotlier  evil  aeryioe  wbiek  mj  wi6 
bas  dona  me." 

Joseph  little  snspeoted  how  he  was  tortnring  Jjaay,  She 
must  have  been  more  than  woman,  had  not  a  pang  of  wild 
regret  for  tibie  lost  fortune,  and  a  sting  of  bitter  resentment 
against  the  woman  who  had  stolen  it,  wrung  her  hearts 
She  became  deadlj'pale,  and  felt  that  her  whole  body  was 
trembling. 

^  Joseph,'*  she  said,  **  jon  should  not,  must  not,  speak  so 
tome." 

^  I  suppose  not,"  he  answered,  letting  his  head  sink  wea- 
rily ;  ^  it  is  certainly  not  conventional ;  but  it  is  true,  for 
all  that !  I  could  tell  you  the  whole  story,  for  I  can  read 
it  backwards,  from  now  to  the  beginning,  without  misunder- 
standing a  word.  It  would  make  no  diflerence;  she  is 
simple,  natural,  artless,  amiable,  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  while  to  me — " 

There  was  such  despondency  in  his  voice  and  posture, 
that  Lucy,  now  longing  more  than  ever  to  cheer  him,  and 
yet  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  her  first  attempt^  felt 
sorely  troubled. 

''Tou  mistake  me,  Joseph,"  she  said,  at  last,  ''if  yon 
think  you  have  lost  my  friendship,  my  sinoerest  sympathy. 
I  can  see  that  your  disappointment  is  a  bitter  one,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  you  will  not  make  it  bitterer  by  thrusting 
from  you  the  hopeful  and  cheeiCul  spirit  you  once  showed 
We  all  have  our  sore  trials." 

Lucy  found  her  own  words  very  mechanical,  but  they 
were  the  only  ones  that  came  to  her  lips.  Joseph  did  not 
answer ;  he  still  sat,  stooping,  with  his  elbows  on  his  kneee^ 
and  his  forehead  resting  on  his  palms. 

^  If  I  am  deceived  in  Julia,"  she  begsa  again,  ^it  is  bet 
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to  judge  too  kindly  than  too  harsblj.  I  know  jou  caub 
not  change  yoiir  sentence  against  her  now,  nor,  perhaps, 
▼ery  soon.  But  you  are  bound  to  her  for  life,  and  you  must 
labor — it  is  your  sacred  duty — to  make  that  life  smoother 
and  brighter  for  both.  I  do  not  know  how,  and  I  have  no 
xi^^lit  to  condemn  you  if  you  fail.  But,  Joseph,  make  the 
attempt  now,  when  the  most  unfortunate  experience  that  is 
likely  to  come  to  you  is  over ;  make  it,  and  it  may  chance 
thaty  little  by  little,  the  old  confidence  will  return,  and  you 
will  love  her  again." 

Joseph  started  to  his  feet.  **  Love  her  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
with  suppressed  passion, — **  love  her !     I  hate  her !  ^ 

There  was  a  hissing,  rattling  soimd,  like  that  of  some 
fierce  animal  at  bay.  The  thick  foliage  of  two  of  the  tall 
box-trees  was  violently  parted.  The  branches  snapped  and 
gave  way ;  Julia  burst  throu^  and  stood  before  them* 
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FATB. 


Tbm  fiMse  that  so  suddenlj  glared  upon  them  wma  ttud 
of  a  GtoigoiL  The  ringlets  were  still  pnshed  behind  ha 
ears  and  the  narrowness  of  the  brow  was  entirelj  revealed; 
her  ejes  were  full  of  cold,  steely  light;  the  nostrils  were 
violently  drawn  in,  and  the  lips  oontracted,  as  if  in  a  spasm, 
so  that  the  teeth  were  laid  bare.  Her  hands  were  clenched, 
and  there  was  a  movement  in  her  throat  as  of  imprisoned 
words  or  cries ;  bat  for  a  moment  no  words  came. 

Lucy,  who  had  started  to  her  feet  at  the  first  sound,  ielt 
the  blood  turn  chill  in  her  veins,  and  fell,  rather  than  sank, 
upon  the  seat  again. 

Joseph  was  hardly  surprised,  and  wholly  reckless.  This 
eavesdropping  was  nothing  worse  than  he  already  knew; 
indeed,  there  was  rather  a  comfort  in  perceiving  that  he  had 
not  overestimated  her  capacity  for  treachery.  There  was 
now  no  limit ;  anything  was  possible. 

'^  There  is  one  just  law,  after  all,"  he  sai3,  *^  the  law  that 
punishes  listeners.  Tou  have  heard  the  truth,  for  once. 
You  have  soared  and  trapped  me,  but  I  don't  take 
to  my  captor  more  kindly  than  any  other  animal 
From  this  moment  I  choose  my  own  path,  and  if  you 
still  wish  to  appear  as  my  wife,  you  must  adapt  your  life 
to  mine!" 

**  Tou  mean  to  brazen  it  out,  do  you  ! ''  Julia  cried,  in  a 
strange,  hoarse,   unnatural   voice.     ^^ That's  not  so  easy! 
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£  liaTe  not  listened  to  no  pnrpose :  I  have  a  bold  upon  your 

pTecions  *  moral  pride '  at  last !  ^ 

Joseph  laughed  soomfdll j. 

'*  Yes,  laugh,  but  it  is  in  my  hands  to  make  or  break  yon  t 
There  is  enough  decent  sentiment  in  this  neighboiliood  to 
crush  a  married  man  'who  dares  to  make  love  to  an  unmar 
ried  girl !     As  to  the  girl  who  sits  still  and  listens  to  it^ 
I  say  nothing ;  her  reputation  is  no  concern  of  mine  1^ 

Xiucy  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror. 

**  If  you  choose  to  be  so  despicable,"  said  Joseph,  **  you 
will  force  me  to  set  my  truth  against  your  falsehood. 
Wherever  you  tell  your  story,  I  shall  follow  with  mine.  It 
will  be  a  wretched,  a  degrading  business ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
Lucy^s  good  name,  I  have  no  alternative.  I  have  borne 
suspicion,  misrepresentation,  loss  of  credit,  —  brought  upon 
me  by  you,  —  patiently,  because  they  affected  only  myself; 
but  since  I  am  partly  responsible  in  bringing  to  this  house  a 
guest  for  your  arts  to  play  upon  and  entrap,  I  am  doubly 
bound  to  protect  her  against  you.  But  I  tell  you,  Julia, 
beware  !  I  am  desperate ;  and  it  is  ill  meddling  with  a  des- 
perate man  !  Tou  may  sneer  at  my  moral  pride,  but  you 
dare  not  forget  that  I  have  another  quality, — manly  self 
respect, — which  it  will  be  dangerous  to  offend.*' 

If  Julia  did  not  I'ecognize,  in  that  moment,  that  her 
subject  had  become  her  master,  it  was  because  the  real, 
unassumed  rage  which  convulsed'  her  did  not  allow  her  to 
perceive  anything  clearly.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  scream 
and  shriek,  that  servant  and  farm-hand  might  hear  her,  and 
then  to  repeat  her  accusation  before  them ;  but  Joseph's  last 
words,  and  the  threatening  sternness  of  his  voice  withhdd 
her. 

''Sof "  she  said,  at  last;  ^^this  is  the  man  who  was  all 
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truth,  and  tnurii,  and  honor  I  With  yon  the  proreA 
U>  be  leyeraed ;  it's  off  with  the  new  Ioto  and  on  with  the 
oldi  You  can  insult  and  threaten  me  in  her  presence  I 
Well — go  on:  play  out  your  little  love-eoene:  I  shall 
not  interrupt  you.  I  have  heard  enou^  to  darken  my 
life  from  this  day  !  ** 

She  walked  away  from  them,  up  the  avenue.  Her  dreai 
was  torn,  her  arms  scratched  and  bleeding.  She  had  play- 
ed her  stake  and  fiedled, — ^miserably,  hopelessly  fidled.  Her 
knees  threatened  to  give  way  under  her  at  every  step,  but 
she  forced  herself  to  walk  erect,  and  thus  reached  the  house 
without  once  looking  back. 

Joseph  and  Lucy  mechanically  followed  her  with  their 
eyes.  Then  they  turned  and  gazed  at  each  other  a  moment 
without  speaking.  Lucy  was  very  pale,  and  the  expression 
of  horror  had  not  yet  left  her  fiioe. 

^She  told  me  to  come  to  you,**  she  stammered.  She 
begged  me,  with  tears,  to  try  and  soften  your  anger  against 
her ;  and  then^H>h,  it  is  monstrous  I  " 

^  Now  I  see  the  plan  I "  Joseph  ezdaimed ;  '*and  I,  in 
my  selfish  recklessness,  saying  what  there  was  |io  need  to 
utter,  have  almost  done  as  she  calculated, — have  exposed 
you  to  this  outrage  I  Why  should  I  have  recalled  the  past 
at  all  ?  I  was  not  taking  off  a  mask,  I  was  only  showing  a 
scar — ^no,  not  even  a  scar,  but  a  bruise ! — which  I  ought  to 
have  forgotten.  Forget  it,  too,  Lucy,  and,  if  you  can,  for- 
give me  I  ^ 

^It  is  easy  to  forgive— everything  but  my  own  blind- 
ness,'* Lucy  answered.  **  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
must  do  immediately :  I  must  leave  this  house  I " 

^  I  see  that,''  said  Joseph,  sadly.  Then,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself  he  munuured:    '^Who  knows  what  friends  wiO 
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to  it  in  the  fature  ?  Well,  I  will  bear  what  can  be 
borne;  and  afterwards, — 'there  is  Philip's  vallej.  A  fine^ 
oailaw  IS  better  than  a  fettered  outlaw  I  ^ 

JjUisy  feared  that  his  mind  was  wandering.  He  straight- 
ened himself  to  his  full  height^  drew  a  deep  breiith,  and 
exclaimed:  ^  Action  is  a  sedattve  in  such  cases,  isn't  it? 
I>ennis  has  gone  to  the  mill;  I  will  get  the  other  horse 
firom  the  field  and  drive  jon  home.  Or,  staj  I  will  jou  not 
go  to  Philip  Held's  cottage  for  a  daj  or  two  f  I  think  his 
aister  asked  jou  to  come." 

^  No,  no ! "  cried  Lucy ;  ^'jou  must  not  go  I  I  will  wait 
for  Dennis." 

**  No  one  must  suspect  what  has  happened  here  this  mom 
ing^  unless  Julia  compels  me  to  make  it  known,  and  I  don't 
think  she  wilL  It  is,  therefore,  better  that  I  should  take 
yon.  It  will  put  me,  I  hope,  in  a  more  rational  frame  of 
mind.  Go  quietly  to  your  room  and  make  your  prepara 
tions.  I  will  see  Julia,  and  if  there  is  no  further  scene 
nov,  there  will  be  none  of  the  kind  henceforth.  She  is 
cunning  when  she  is  calm." 

On  reaching  the  house  Joseph  went  directly  to  his  wife's 
bed-room.  The  necessity  of  an  immediate  interview  could 
not  be  avoided,  since  Lucy  was  to  leave.  When  he  opened 
the  door,  Julia,  who  was  bending  over  an  open  drawer  of 
her  bureau,  started  up  with  a  little  cry  of  alarm.  She  closed 
the  drawer  hastily,  and  began  to  arrange  her  hair  at  the 
mirror.  Her  face  in  the  glass  was  flushed,  but  its  expres- 
don  was  sullen  and  defiant. 

**  Julia,"  he  said,  as  cooUy  as  possible,  '*  I  am  going  to 
take  Jjacy  home.  Of  course  you  understand  that  she  can- 
not stay  here  an  hour  longer.  Tou  overheard  my  words  to 
k^r,  and  you  know  just  how  much  they  were  worth.    ] 
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azpeoi  now,  that — for  yowr  sake  aa  miioih  aa  hexa  or  vi^^  - 
jou  will  behave  towarda  her  at  partiiig  in  anoli  a  waj  liuil 
the  servants  maj  find  no  snggBBtions  of  goasip  or  alander.** 

^  And  if  I  don't  ohooee  U>  obey  jon?** 

^  I  am  not  oonunanding.  I  propose  a  ooune  whibh  jKna 
own  mind  must  find  sensible.  Yon  have  '  a  deaoed  ahaip 
intellecty'  aa  yonr  &ther  said,  on  our  wedding-dAj.** 

Joseph  bit  his  tongue :  he  felt  that  he  might  have  omitted 
this  sting.  Bnt  he  was  so  little  accustomed  to  victoiy,  that 
he  did  not  guess  how  thorou^j  he  had  already  conquered. 

*^Pa  loved  me,  nevertheless,''  she  said,  and  burst  into 


Her  emotion  seemed  real,  but  he  mistrusted  it. 

^  What  can  I  do?"  she  sobbed:  ^^  will  try.  I  thou^t 
I  was  your  wife,  but  I  am  not  much  more  than  your  slave." 

The  foolish  pity  again  stole  into  Joseph's  hearty  although 
he  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  hands  against  it.  ^^  I  am 
going  for  the  horse,"  he  said,  in  a  kinder  tone.  ^  When  I 
come  back  from  this  drive,  this  afternoon,  I  hope  I  shaU 
find  you  willing  to  discuss  our  situation  dispassionately,  as 
I  mean  to  do.  We  have  not  known  each  other  fidrly  before 
to-day,  and  our  plan  of  life  must  be  rearranged." 

It  was  a  relief  to  walk  forth,  across  the  silent,  sunny 
fields ;  and  Joseph  had  learned  to  accept  a  slight  relief  aa 
a  substitute  for  happiness.  The  feeling  that  the  inevitable 
crisis  was  over,  gave  him,  for  the  first  time  in  months,  a 
sense  of  liberation.  There  was  still  a  dreary  and  painfii] 
task  before  him,  and  he  hardly  knew  why  he  should  be  so 
cheerful ;  but  the  bright,  sweet  currents  of  his  blood  wero 
again  in  motion,  and  the  weight  upon  his  heart  waa  lifted 
by  some  impatient,  joyous  energy. 

The  tempting  vision  of  Philip's  valley,  whibh  had  bannM 
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him   from  tame  to  time,  faded  away.    The  angiy  tumiiH 
ihron^  which  he  had  passed  appeared  to  him  like  a  fever, 
and  he  rejoiced  consciously  in  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual 
oonvalesoenoe.    If  he  conld  simply  snspend  Jnlia's  active 
interference  in  his  life,   he    might    learn  to  endure  his 
remaining  dnties.     He  was  yet  yonng;  and  how  mnch 
strength  and  knowledge  had  come  to  him — through  sharp- 
est pain,  it  was  trae — ^in  a  single  year  I    Would  he  willingly 
return  to  his  boyish  innocence  of  the  world,  if  that  year 
oould  be  erased  from  his  life  ?     He  was  not  quite  sure. 
Yet  his  nature  had  not  lost  the  basis  of  that  innocent 
time,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  stiU  build  his  future  years 
upon  it. 

Thus  meditating,  he  caught  the  obedient  horse,  led  him 
to  the  bam,  and  harnessed  him  to  the  light  carriage  which 
Julia  was  accustomed  to  use.  His  anxiety  concerning  her 
probable  demeanor  returned  as  he  entered  the  house.  The 
two  servant-women  were  both  engaged,  in  the  hall,  in  some 
sweeping  or  scouring  operation,  and  might  prove  to  be  very 
inconvenient  witnesses.  The  workmen  in  the  new  parlor— 
fortunately,  he  thought— were  absent  that  day. 

Lucy  Henderson,  dressed   for   fche  journey,  sat  in  the 
dining-room.     **  I  think  I  will  go  to  Madeline  Held  for  a 
day  or  two,**  she  said ;  ^  I  made  a  half-promise  to  visit  her 
after  your  return.'' 
«  Where  is  Julia  ?»* 

^  In  her  bed-room.  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  but  there  was  no  answer.** 

Joseph's  trouble  returned.  *^  I  will  see  her  myself"  hi 
■aid,  sternly ;  **  she  forgets  what  is  due  to  a  guest." 

^No,  I  will  go  again,"  Lucy  urged,  rising  hastily;  ^per 
hape  she  did  not  hear  me." 
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She  followed  him  into  the  halL  Scaroelj  had  he  ni 
foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  when  the  bed-room 
door  aboTe  si'.ddenly  burst  open,  and  Julia,  with  a  shiiek  of 
mortal  terror,  tottered  down  to  the  landing.  Her  &oe  was 
ashj,  and  the  dark-bine  rings  around  her  sunken  ejes  made 
them  seem  almost  like  the  large  sockets  of  a  skulL  She 
loaned  against  the  railing,  breathing  short  and  hard. 

Joseph  sprang  up  the  steps,  but  as  he  approaohed  her  aha 
put  out  her  right  hand,  and  pushed  against  his  breast  with 
all  her  force,  crying  out:  '^Qo  awajl  You  haTe  killed 
met" 

The  next  moment  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  landing. 

Joseph  knelt  and  tried  to  lift  her.  ^  Qood  Qod  !  die  k 
dead ! "  he  exclaimed. 

^  No,"  said  Lucy,  after  taking  Julia's  wrist^  ^  it  is  only  a 
fainting  fit.     Bring  some  water,  Susan.** 

The  frightened  woman,  who  had  followed  themy  rushed 
down  the  stairs. 

*^But  she  must  be  ill,  very  ill,**  Lucy  continued.  **  lliis 
is  not  an  ordinary  swoon.  Perhaps  the  violent  excitement 
has  brought  about  some  internal  injury.  You  must  send 
for  a  physician  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

*^  And  Dennis  not  here  I  I  ought  not  to  leave  her ;  what 
shallldo?'* 

*^  Go  yourself,  and  instantly  I  The  carriage  is  ready.  I 
will  stay  and  do  all  that  can  be  done  during  your  absence.*' 

Joseph  delayed  until,  under  the  influence  of  air  and 
water,  Julia  began  to  recover  consciousness.  Then  he  un- 
derstood Lucy's  glance, — ^the  women  were  present  and  Ab 
dared  not  speak, — ^that  he  should  withdraw  before  JuUa 
eould  recc^gniae  him. 

He  did  not  spare  the  horse,  but  the  hiUy  road  tried  his 
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pfttJePiee,  It  was  between  two  and  three  miles  to  tbe  house 
of  the  nearest  physician,  and  he  only  arriYed,  anxious  and 
lireaihleBSy  to  find  that  the  gentleman  had  been  called  away 
to  attend  another  patient.  Joseph  was  obliged  to  retrace 
part  of  his  road,  and  drive  some  distance  in  the  opposite 
direction,  in  order  to  sommon  a  second.  Here,  however,  he 
was  more  fortunate.  The  physician  was  jnst  sitting  down  to 
an  early  dinner,  which  he  persisted  in  finishing,  assuring 
Joseph,  after  ascertaining  such  symptoms  of  the  case  as  the 
latter  was  able  to  describe,  that  it  was  probably  a  nervous 
attack,  *^  a  modified  form  of  hysteria.''  Notwithstanding  he 
violated  his  own  theory  of  digestion  by  eating  rapidly,  the 
minutes  seemed  intolerably  long.  Then  his  own  horse  must 
be  harnessed  to  his  own  sulky,  during  which  time  he  pre- 
pared a  few  doses  of  valerian,  belladonna,  and  other  pallia- 
tives, which  he  supposed  might  be  needed. 

Meanwhile,  Lucy  and  the  woman  had  placed  Julia  in  her 
own  bed,  and  applied  such  domestic  restoratives  as  they 
could  procure,  but  without  any  encouraging  effect.  Julia  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious,  but  she  shook  her  head  when  they 
spoke  to  her,  and  even,  so  Lucy  imagined,  attempted  to  turn 
it  away.  She  refused  the  tea,  the  lavender  and  ginger  they 
brought,  and  only  drank  water  in  long,  greedy  draughts.  In 
a  little  while  she  started  up,  with  clutchings  and  incoherent 
cries,  and  then  slowly  sank  back  again,  insensible. 

The  second  period  of  unconsciousness  was  longer  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome.  Lucy  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  as  an  hour,  two  hours,  passed  by,  and  Joseph  did 
not  return.  Dennis  was  despatched  in  search  of  him,  carry- 
ing  also  a  hastily  pencilled  note  to  Madeline  Held,  and  then 
JjUCYf  finding  that  she  could  do  nothing  more,  took  her  seat 
bj  the  window  and  watched  the  lane,  counting  the  secondly 
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one   by  one,  as  they   were  ticked    off  hj  the   dodc    in 
the  hdl. 

Finally  a  horse's  head  appeared  above  the  hedge,  where  it 
ourred  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill :  then  the  top  of  a 
carnage, — Joseph  at  last !  The  physician's  sulky  was  only 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  Jausj  hurried  down  and  met 
Joseph  at  the  gate. 

^No  better, — ^worse,  I  fear,"  she  said,  answering  his 
look. 

^Dr.  Hartman,"  he  replied, — ^^Wotrall  was  away  from 
home, — ^thinks  it  ia  probably  a  nerrous  attack.  In  that  caae 
it  can  soon  be  relieyed." 

^  I  hope  so,  but  I  fancy  there  is  danger." 

The  doctor  now  arrived,  and  after  hearing  Lui^'s  report^ 
shook  his  head.  ^  It  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of  hysteria," 
he  remarked ;  ^*  let  me  see  her  at  once." 

When  they  entered  the  room  Julia  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly, fixed  them  on  Joseph,  and  slowly  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  head.  ^  What  has  happened  to  me  f  "  she  murmured,  in 
a  hardly  audible  whisper. 

'^You  had  a  fainting  fit,"  he  answered,  '^and  I  have 
brought  the  doctor.  This  is  Dr.  Hartman;  yoi  do  not 
know  him,  but  he  will  help  you ;  teU  him  how  you  feel, 
Julia  I " 

"  Cold !  "  she  said,  ^  cold  1  Sinking  down  somewhere  I 
TFittheUftmeup?" 

The  physician  made  a  dose  examination,  but  seemed  to 
become  more  perplexed  as  he  advanced.  He  administered 
only  a  slight  stimulant,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  bedside. 
Lucy  and  the  servant  left  the  room,  at  his  request,  to  pre> 
pare  some  applications. 

"There  is  something  unusual  here,"  he  whispered,  draw* 
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ii^  Joseph  amde.  ''  She  has  been  sinking  rapidlj  unoe  the 
6xBt  attack.  The  vital  force  is  very  low :  it  is  in  conflict 
with  some  secret  enemy,  and  it  cannot  resist  mach  longer, 
nnleas  we  discover  that  enemy  at  once.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
Bave  her,  but  I  do  not  yet  see  how." 

H!e  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  from  the  bed.  Julia  was 
Tainly  trying  to  rise:  her  eyes  were  wide  and  glaring. 
**No^  no  I "  came  from  her  lips,  **  I  will  not  die  I  I  heard 
yoTU  Joseph,  I  will  try — ^to  be  different — ^but — ^I  must 
Uve— forthati" 

llien  her  utterance  became  fiednt  and  indistinct^  and  she 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness.  The  physician  re-examined 
her  with  a  grave,  troubled  face.  ^'She  need  not  be  con- 
scions,''  he  said,  **  for  the  next  thing  I  shall  do.  I  will  not 
interrupt  this  syncope  at  once ;  it  may,  at  least,  prolong  the 
struggle.     What  have  they  been  giving  her  ?  " 

He  picked  up,  one  by  one,  the  few  bottles  of  the  household 
pharmacy  which  stood  upon  the  bureau.  Last  of  all,  he 
found  an  empty  glass  shoved  behind  one  of  the  supports  of 
the  nodrror.  He  looked  into  it,  held  it  against  the  light,  and 
was  about  to  set  it  down  again,  when  he  fancied  that  there 
was  a  misty  appearance  on  the  bottom,  as  if  from  some  deli- 
cate sediment.  Stepping  to  the  window,  he  saw  that  he  had 
not  been  mistaken.  He  collected  a  few  of  the  minute  gra- 
nulations on  the  tip  of  his  forefinger,  touched  them  to  hii 
tongue,  and,  turning  quickly  to  Joseph,  whispered : — 
^  She  is  poisoned  I " 

^Impossible!"  Joseph  exclaimed;  ^she  could  not  havi 
been  so  mad!" 

^ It  is  as  I  tell  you!     This  form  of  the   operation  of 
arsenic  is  very  unusual,  and  I  did  not  suspect  it ;  but  nom 

I  remember  that  it  is  noted  in  the  books.     Bepeated  eyn 
12 
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oopeB|  uttei  DiorToua  prostratioik,  absence  of  tiie  onBnarf 
burning  and  Tomitingy  and  aigns  of  rapid  diaaolntion;  it  fiti 
ihe  case  eza43il7 1  If  I  had  some  os^-hjdrate  of  iron,  there 
might  still  be  a  poesibilitj,  but  I  greatly  fear — ^ 

**  Do  all  70U  can !  ^  Joseph  intermptod.  ^  She  must  haTs 
been  insane !     Do  not  tell  me  that  you  have  no  antidote ! " 

*^We  must  try  an  emetic,  though  it  will  new  be  veiy 
dangerous.  Then  oil,  white  of  egg,'' — and  the  doctor  has- 
tened down  to  the  kitchen, 

Joseph  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  his 
hands.  Here  was  a  horror  beyond  anything  he  had  im- 
•gined.  His  only  thought  was  to  save  the  life  which  she,  in 
the  madness  of  passion,  must  haye  resolved  to  take ;  she 
must  not,  fMut  not^  die  now;  and  yet  she  seemed  to  be 
already  in  some  region  on  the  Tory  yerge  of  darkness,  some 
region  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  reaoh  and  pull  her 
back.  What  could  be  done?  Human  science  was  baffled; 
and  wotdd  God,  who  had  allowed  him  to  be  afflicted  throu^ 
her,  now  answer  his  prayer  to  continue  that  affliction? 
But,  indeed,  the  word  ^  affliction "  was  not  formed  in  his 
mind;  the  only  word  which  he  consciously  grasped  was 
<*LifeI  life!'' 

He  paused  by  the  bedside  and  gaied  upon  her  livid  ddn, 
her  sunken  features:  she  seemed  already  dead.  Then,  sink- 
ing on  his  knees,  he  tried  to  pray,  if  that  was  prayer  which 
was  the  single  intense  appeal  of  all  his  confused  feelings. 
E^resently  he  heard  a  fidnt  sigh;  she  slightly  moved ;  eoifc> 
toiousness  was  evidently  returning. 

She  looked  at  him  with  half-opened  eyre,  striving  to  ^ 
apon  something  which  evaded  her  mind.  Then  she  said,  in 
the  fidntest  broken  whisper :  '*  I  did  love  you-— >I  dU — aid 
i9— -love  you !    But — ^you — you  hate  me  t "  / 
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A  pftDg  sharper  than  a  knife  went  through  Joeeph'i 
heart.  He  cried,  through  his  tears :  *^  I  did  not  know  whai 
I  said  1  Give  me  your  forgivenesSy  Julia  I  Pardon  me^  not 
because  I  ask  it^  but  freely,  from  your  hearty  and  I  will 
bless  you ! " 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  softened,  and  a  phantom 
smile  hovered  upon  her  lips.  It  was  no  mask  this  time : 
the  was  sacredly  firank  and  true.  Joseph  bent  over  her 
and  kissed  her. 

"<  O  Julia! "  he  said,  ''why  did  you  do  it?  Why  did 
you  not  wait  until  I  could  speak  with  you  ?  Did  you  think 
you  would  take  a  burden  off  yourself  or  me?  ^ 

Her  lips  movecl,  but  no  voice  came.  He  lifted  her  head, 
supported  her,  and  bent  his  ear  to  her  mouth.  It  was  like 
the  dream  of  a  voice : — 

**  I— did — not — ^mean — ** 

There  it  stopped.  The  doctor  entered  the  room,  followed 
by  liuoy. 

**  First  the  emetic,''  said  the  former. 

*'  For  God's  sake,  be  silent ! "  Joseph  cried,  with  his  ear 
BtQl  at  Julia's  lips.  The  doctor  stepped  up  softly  and 
looked  at  her.  Then,  seating  himself  on  the  bed  beeida 
Joseph,  he  laid  his  band  upon  her  heart.  For  several  min- 
utes there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

Then  the  doctor  removed  his  hand,  took  Julia's  lead  ovt 
of  Joseph's  aims,  and  laid  it  softly  upon  the  piUow. 

She  was  dead. 
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^  It  cannot  be !  ^  cried  Joseph,  looking  at  the  doctor 
an  agonized  face ;  '^  it  is  too  dreadful ! " 

*^  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  relation  to  the  cause.  I 
suspect  that  her  nervous  system  has  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  and  severe  tension,  probably  for  years  past.  Ttaa 
may  have  induced  a  condition,  or  at  least  a  temporary 
paroxysm,  during  which  she  was — you  understand  me — 
not  wholly  responsible  for  her  actions.  You  must  hav« 
noticed  whether  such  a  condition  preceded  this  catastro- 
phe.** 

Lucy  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  back  to  the  livid 
&ce  on  the  pillow,  unable  to  ask  a  question,  and  not  yet 
comprehending  that  the  end  had  oome.  Joseph  arose  at 
the  doctor's  words. 

^  That  is  my  guilt,**  he  said.  "  I  was  excited  and  angry, 
for  I  had  been  bitterly  deceived.  I  warned  her  that  her 
life  must  henceforth  conform  to  mine :  my  words  were 
harsh  and  violent.  I  told  her  that  we  had  at  last  ascer- 
tained each  other's  true  natures,  and  proposed  a  serious  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  arranging  our  common  future, 
this  afternoon.  Can  she  have  misunderstood  my  meaning? 
It  was  not  separation,  not  divorce :  I  only  meant  to  avoid 
the  miserable  strife  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Who  could  im 
Bgine  that  this  would  follow  ?  ** 

Even  as  he  spoke  the    words   Joseph   remembered  Am 
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tampting  fimcy  vrbich  bad  passed  through  his  own  mind,^ 
and  the  fear  of  Philip, — as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
rock,  above  the  dark,  sliding  water.  He  covered  his  &oe 
with  his  hands  and  sat  down.  What  right  had  he  to 
condemn  her,  to  pronounce  her  mad?  Grant  that  she  had 
been  blinded  by  her  own  unbalanced,  excitable  nature  rather 
than  consciously  &lse ;  grant  that  she  had  really  loved  him, 
that  the  love  survived  under  all  her  vain  and  masterful 
ambition, — and  how  could  he  doubt  it  after  the  dying 
words  and  looks  ?" — ^it  was  then  easy  to  guess  how  sorely 
■he  had  been  wounded,  how  despair  should  follow  her  fierce 
excitement !  Uer  words,  ^*  Gk>  away !  you  have  killed 
me  1  ^  were  now  explained.  He  groaned  in  the  bittemesB  of 
bis  self-accusation.  What  were  all  the  trials  he  had  endured 
to  this  ?  How  light  seemed  the  burden  from  which  he  was 
now  free !  how  gladly  would  he  bear  it,  if  the  day's  words 
and  deeds  could  be  unsaid  and  undone ! 

The  doctor,  meanwhile,  had  explained  the  manner  of 
Julians  death  to  Lucy  Henderson.  She,  almost  oveorcome 
with  this  last  horror,  could  only  agree  with  his  conjecture, 
for  her  own  evidence  confirmed  it.  Joseph  had  forborne  to 
mention  her  presence  in  the  garden,  and  she  saw  no  need  of 
repeating  his  words  to  her ;  but  she  described  Julia's  con- 
TVlsive  excitement,  and  her  refusal  to  admit  her  to  her 
room,  half  an  hour  before  the  first  attack  of  the  poison. 
The  case  seemed  entirely  clear  to  both. 

**  For  the  present,"  said  the  doctor,  "  let  us  say  nothing 
about  the  suicide.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  past-TnorUm 
examination :  the  symptoms,  and  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
the  glass,  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  cause  of  death. 
Yon  know  what  a  foolish  idea  of  disgrace  is  attached  to 
&milie8  here  in  the  country  when  such  a  thing  ^happena^ 
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and  Mr.  Asten  is  not  now  in  a  state  to  bear  mnoli  man 
At  leasty  we  mnst  save  him  from  painfdl  qnestioDB  until 
after  the  fnneral  is  over.  Say  as  little  as  possible  to  bim: 
he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  reason :  he  belieTes  himp 
self  gnilty  of  her  death.'* 

''What  shall  I  do?/*  cried  Lncy:  ''will  jou  not  atnij 
antil  the  man  Dennis  returns  ?  Mr.  Asten's  annt  mnsk  be 
fetched  immediately.'' 

It  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Dennis  aiiived, 
followed  by  Philip  and  Madeline  Held. 

Lnqy^  who  had  already  despatched  Dennis,  with  a  freah 
horse,  to  Magnolia,  took  Philip  and  Madeline  into  tiie 
dining-room,  and  hnrriedly  communicated  to  them  the  in- 
telligence of  Julia's  death.  Philip's  heart  gave  a  single 
leap  of  joy ;  then  he  compelled  himself  to  think  of  Joaepih 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  sitnation.' 

"You  cannot  stay  here  alone,"  he  said.  "Madeline 
must  keep  you  company.  I  will  go  up  and  take  care 
of  Joseph:  we  must  think  of  both  the  living  and  tlie 
dead." 

No  fiuse  could  have  been  half  so  comforting  in  the  diam- 
ber  of  deat^  as  Philip's.  The  physician  had,  in  the  meam 
time,  repeated  to  Joseph  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  Lncj, 
and  now  Joseph  said,  pointing  to  Philip,  "  Tell  Atm  erBrj- 
JiiQg!" 

Philip,  startled  as  he  was,  at  once  comprehended  tbe 
dtuation.  He  begged  Dr.  Hartman  to  leave  all  further 
arrangementfi  to  him,  and  to  summon  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  wife 
of  one  of  Joseph's  near  neighbors,  on  his  way  home.  Then, 
taking  Joseph  by  the  arm,  he  said :  — 

"  Now  come  with  me.  We  will  leave  this  room  awhile 
to  Lacy  and  Madeline ;   but  neither  mnst  yon  be  alone 
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If  I  am  anything  to  jon,  Joseph,  now  is  the  time  vrhm 
my  presence  should  be  some  slight  comfort.  We  need  not 
speak,  but  we  will  keep  together.'* 

Joeepih  dung  the  closer  to  his  friend's  arm,  withont 
speaking,  and  they  passed  out  of  the  house.  Philip  led 
him,  mechanically,  towards  the  garden,  but  as  they  drew 
near  the  avenue  of  box-trees  Joseph  started  back,  cryibg 
oat: — 

'<  Not  there !— O,  not  there !  " 

Philip  turned  in  silence,  conducted  him  past  the  bam 
into  the  grass-field,  and  mounted  the  hill  towards  the  pin- 
oak  on  its  summit.  Prom  this  point  the  house  was  scarcely 
Yiaible  behind  the  fir-trees  and  the  huge  weeping- willow, 
bat  the  &ir  hills  around  seemed  happy  under  the  tender 
sky,  and  the  melting,  vapory  distance,  seen  through  the 
southern  opening  of  the  valley,  hinted  of  still  happier  land* 
scapes  beyond.  As  Joseph  contemplated  the  scene,  the  long 
strain  upon  his  nerves  relaxed  :  he  leaned  upon  Philip's 
shoulder,  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  and  wept  passionately. 

^  If  she  had  not  died  1 "  he  murmured,  at  last. 

Philip  was  hardly  prepared  for  this  exclamation,  and  ha 
did  not  immediately  answer. 

"  Perhaps  it  ia  better  for  me  to  talk,"  Joseph  continued. 
•*You  do  not  know  the  whole  truth,  Philip.  You  have 
heard  of  her  madness,  but  not  of  my  guilt.  What  was  it  I 
said  when  we  last  met?  I  cannot  recall  it  now;  but  I 
know  that  I  feared  to  call  my  punishment  unjust.  Since 
then  I  have  deserved  it  all,  and  more.  If  I  am  a  child, 
why  should  I  dare  to  handle  fire  ?  If  I  do  not  understand 
life,  why  should  I  dare  to  set  death  in  motion  ?  " 

He  b^^,  and  related  everything  that  had  passed  since 
tiheiy  parted  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.     He  repeated  the 
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wonh  that  liad  been  spoken  in  the  hoiue  and  in  Ae  gaide^ 
and  the  last  broken  aentenoes  that  came  from  Julia's  Iqia 
Philip  listened  with  breathless  surprise  and  attention.  The 
greater  part  of  the  narrative  made  itself  clear  to  his  mind ; 
his  instinotiye  knowledge  of  Jnlia's  nature  enabled  him  to 
read  much  further  than  was  then  possible  to  Joseph ;  but 
th^re  was  a  mystery  connected  with  the  suicide  which  he 
could  not  fisithom.  Her  rage  he  could  easily  understand; 
her  apparent  submission  to  Joseph's  request,  howeyer, — hear 
manifest  desire  to  live,  on  overhearing  the  physician's  feais, 
— her  last  incomplete  sentence,  *^I — did — ^not — mean — " 
indicated  no  such  fatal  intention,  but  the  reverse.  Morfr> 
over,  she  was  too  inherently  selfish,  even  in  the  fieroest 
paroxysm  of  disappointment,  to  take  her  own  Efe,  he  be- 
lieved. All  the  evidence  justified  him  in  this  view  of  lues 
uature,  yet  at  the  same  time  rendered  her  death  more  inex* 
plicable. 

It  was  no  time  to  mention  these  doubts  to  Joseph.  Hia 
only  duty  was  to  console  and  encoun^. 

"  There  is  no  guilt  in  accident^"  he  said.  ^  It  was  a  crisiB 
which  must  have  come,  and  you  took  the  only  course  poesi- 
ble  to  a  man.  If  she  felt  that  she  was  defeated,  and  her 
mad  act  was  the  consequence,  think  of  your  fate  had  she  felt 
herself  victorious  I " 

^^It  could  have  been  no  worse  than  it  was,"  Joeepih 
answered.  *^  And  she  might  have  changed :  I  did  not  give 
her  time.  I  have  accused  my  own  mistaken  education,  bat 
I  had  no  charity,  no  pity  for  hers !  " 

When  they  descended  the  hill  Mrs.  Bishop  had  arrived, 
and  the  startled  household  was  reduced  to  a  Idnd  of  dreaxy 
order.  Dennis,  who  had  driven  with  speed,  brought  Radiel 
Miller  at  dusk,  and  Philip  and  Madeline  then  departed| 
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teking  Jjucy  Henderoon  with  them.  Bachel  was  tearfdli 
bat  composed ;  she  said  little  to  her  nephew,  bnt  there  was 
a  qmety  considerate  tenderness  in  her  manner  whioh  soothed 
him  more  than  any  words. 

The  reaction  from  so  much  fatigue  and  excitement  almocrt 
prostrated  him.  When  he  went  to  bed  in  his  own  guest- 
room^  feeling  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  house,  he  lay  for  a 
long  time  between  sleep  and  waking,  haunted  by  all  the 
Boenee  and  personages  of  his  past  life.  His  mother's  fitce, 
so  &ded  in  memory,  came  clear  and  fresh  from  the  shadows; 
a  boy  whom  he  had  loved  in  his  school-days  floated  with 
fiBuu-,  pale  features  just  before  his  closed  eyes ;  and  around 
and  between  them  there  was  woven  a  web  of  twilights*  and 
moonlights,  and  sweet  sunny  days,  each  linked  to  some  griei 
or  pleasure  of  the  buried  years.  It  was  a  keen,  bitter  joy,  a 
&8cinating  torment,  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  He 
was  caught  and  helplessly  ensnared  by  the  phantoms,  until, 
late  in  the  night,  the  strong  claim  of  nature  drove  them 
away  and  left  him  in  a  dead,  motionless,  dreamless  slumber. 

Philip  returned  in  the  morning,  and  devoted  the  day  not 
less  to  the  arrangements  which  must  necessarily  be  made  fox 
the  funeral  than  to  standing  between  Joseph  and  the  awkward 
uid  inquisitive  sympathy  of  the  neighbors.  Joseph's  oon- 
tinned  weariness  favored  Philip's  exertions,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  blunted  the  edge  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
helped  him  over  that  cold,  bewildering,  dismal  period,  dur- 
ing which  a  corpse  is  lord  of  the  mansion  and  controls  the 
life  of  its  inmates. 

Towards  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blessing,  who  had  been 

sommoiied  by  telegraph,  made  their  appearance,    demem- 

tina  did  not  accompany  them.     They  were  both  dressed  in 

mourning :  Mrs.  Blessing  was  grave  and  rigid,  Mr.  Blessing 
12* 
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luahed  uid  lachrymose.    Philip  conducted  them  fint  it 
she  chamber  of  the  dead  and  then  to  Joseph. 

<<  It  is  so  sudden,  so  shocking !  "  Mrs.  Blessiiig  sobbed 
^and  Julia  always  seemed  so   healthy!     What  haire  yoQ 
done  to  her,  Mr.  Asten,  that  she  should  be  cut  off  in  tiii 
bloom  of  her  youth  ?  " 

**  Eliza  1  ^  exclaimed  her  husband,  with  his  handkerdiidf  to 
his  eyes ;  **  do  not  say  anything  which  might  sound  like  a 
reproach  to  our  heart-broken  son  !  There  are  many  foes  in 
the  citadel  of  life :  they  may  be  undeimining  our— our  foun- 
dations at  this  very  moment ! '' 

**  No,"  said  Joseph  ;  ^^  you,  her  &ther  and  mother,  murt 
hear  the  truth.  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  If  I 
were  not  obliged  to  tell  it." 

It  was,  at  the  best,  a  painful  task;  but  it  was  made 
doubly  BO  by  exclamations,  questions,  intimations,  which  he 
was  forced  to  hear.  Finally,  Mrs.  Blessing  asked,  in  a  tana 
of  alarm: — 

**  How  many  persons  know  of  this  ?  " 

*^  Only  the  physician  and  three  of  my  firiends,"  JoeefA 
answered." 

**  They  must  be  silent  I  It  might  rain  Clementina's  pros- 
pects if  it  were  generally  known.  To  lose  one  daughter  and 
to  have  the  life  of  another  blasted  would  be  too  much." 

^'  Eliza,"  said  her  husband,  '^  we  must  try  to  accept  what- 
ever is  inevitable.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  no  more  recognize 
Julia's  usually  admirable  intellect  in  her — ^yes,  I  must  steel 
myself  to  say  the  word ! — her  suidde^  than  I  reoogniaed  her 
features  just  now !  unless  Decay's  effacing  fingers  have  already 
swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.  I  warned  her  of  the 
experiment,  for  such  I  felt  it  to  be ;  yet  in  this  last  trying 
experience  I  do  not  complain  of  Joseph's  disappointment 
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aaid  Ub  temporary — ^I  trust  it  ia  only  temporary — Buapieioii. 
We  must  not  foi^^et  that  he  has  lost  more  than  we  have.'' 

''Where  ia — ^  Joseph  began,  endeavoring  to  tam  the 
oonTerBation  from  this  point. 

''  CHementina  ?  I  knew  you  would  find  her  absence  un- 
acoountable.  We  instantly  forwarded  a  telegram  to  Long 
Branch  ;  the  answer  said, '  My  grief  is  great,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  come.'  Why  impossible  she  did  not  particu- 
laiiae,  and  we  can  only  conjecture.  When  I  consider  her 
age  and  lost  opportunities,  and  the  importance  which  a 
single  day,  even  a  fortunate  situation,  may  possess  for  her 
at  present^  it  seems  to  remoTC  some  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
serpent's  tooth.  Neither  she  nor  we  are  responsible  for 
Julia's  rash  taking  off;  yet  it  is  always  felt  as  a  cloud  which 
lowers  upon  the  fEunily.  There  was  a  similar  case  among 
the  De  Belsains,  during  the  Huguenot  times,  but  we  never 
mention  it.  For  your  sake  silence  is  rigidly  imposed  upon 
us ;  since  the  preliminary — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — dis-har- 
mony  of  views  ? — ^would  probably  become  a  part  of  the  nar- 
rative.'' 

''  Pray  do  not  speak  of  that  now ! "  Joseph  groaned. 

''Pardon  me;  I  will  not  do  so  again.  Our  minds  natu- 
rally become  discursive  under  the  pressure  of  grief.  It  is 
easier  for  me  to  talk  at  such  times  than  to  be  silent  and 
think.  My  power  of  recuperation  seems  to  be  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical ;  it  is  congenital,  and  therefore  exposes  me  to 
misconceptions.  But  we  can  close  over  the  great  abyss  of 
our  sorrow,  and  hide  it  from  view  in  the  depth  of  our  na- 
tures^ without  dancing  on  the  platform  which  covers  it." 

Philip  tamed  away  to  hide  a  smile,  and  even  Mrs.  BleB» 
bg  exclaimed :  "  Beally,  Benjamin,  you  are  talking  heart- 
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^  I  do  not  mean  it  so,''  he  said,  melting  into  ieAsm,  '^hak 
so  much  has  oome  upon  me  all  at  once !  If  I  lose  my  buoy- 
ancy, I  shall  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  foundered  ship !  I  was 
never  out  out  for  the  tragic  parts  of  life ;  but  there  a^  char- 
acters who  smile  on  the  stage  and  weep  behind  the  Boeaiea. 
And,  you  know,  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

He  was  so  touched  by  the  la&t  words  he  spoke,  that  ha 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  arms  and  wept  bitterly. 

Then  Mrs.  Blessing,  weeping  also,  exclaimed :  ^  O,  don't 
take  on  so,  Benjamin  1 " 

Philip  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  which  was  fisist  beconiiiig 
a  torment  to  Joseph.  But,  later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Bless- 
ing again  sought  the  latter,  sofUy  apologizing  for  the  iiitm* 
sion,  but  declaring  that  he  was  compelled,  then  and  tiiere^ 
to  make  a  slight  explanation. 

''  When  you  called  the  other  evening,"  he  said,  **  I  -w^m 
worn  out,  and  not  competent  to  grapple  with  such  an  an^x- 
pected  revelation  of  villany.  I  had  been  as  ignorant  of 
Kanuck's  real  character  as  you  were.  All  our  experieaioe 
of  the  world  is  sometimes  at  fault ;  but  where  the  Reverenkd 
Dr.  Lellifant  wsjb  first  deceived,  my  own  case  does  not  Beem 
so  flagrant.  Tour  early  information,  however,  enabled  ihA 
(through  third  parties)  to  secure  a  partial  sale  of  the  stock 
held  by  yourself  and  me, — at  something  of  a  sacrifice,  it  li 
true ;  but  I  prefer  not  to  dissociate  mjrself  entirely  from  tHe 
enterprise.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  ihnn  the  merwt 
tyro  in  geology ;  nevertheless,  as  I  lay  awake  last  nighty— 
being,  of  course,  unable  to  sleep  after  the  shock  of  the  telo* 
gram, — I  sought  relief  in  random  scientific  fancies.  It  oo- 
eurred  to  me  that  since  the  main  Chowder  weUs  are  '  spout- 
ing,' their  source  or  reservoir  must  be  consideriibly  hi^er 
than  the  surface.     Why  might  not  that  source  be  found  ov ' 
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der  the  bilLi  of  the  AmaranthF    If  bo,  the  Ohowder  would 

be  tapped  at  the  foimtain-head  and  the  flow  of  Pactolean 

grease  would  be  ours !    When  I  return  to  the  oity  I  ahall 

need  instantly — after  the  fearful  revelations  of  to-<iaj — some 

violently  absorbing  occupation ;  and  what  could  be  more  ap 

propriate  ?    If  anything  could  give  repose  to  Julia's  unhappy 

shade,  it  would  be  the  knowledge  that  her  faith  in  the  Ama* 

rantb  was  at  last  justified  !     I  do  not  presume  to  awaken 

your  confidence :  it  has  been  too  deeply  shaken ;  all  I  ask  is, 

that  I  may  have  the  charge  of  your  shares,  in  order — ^without 

calling  upon  you  for  the  expenditure  of  another  cent,  you 

understand — ^to  rig  a  jury-mast  on  the  wreck,  and,  D.  Y., 

float  safely  into  port  I " 

^  Why  should  I  refuse  to  trust  you  with  what  is  already 
worthless  f  "  said  Joseph. 

^^Iwilladmiteven^^,  if  you  desire.  *  MsAtfUB  acta  probal^ 
was  Washington's  motto ;  but  I  don't  consider  that  we  have 
yet  reached  the  exiiusf  Thank  you,  Joseph !  Tour  question 
has  hardly  the  air  of  returning  confidence,  but  I  will  force 
myself  to  consider  it  as  such,  and  my  labor  will  be  to  deserve 
it.'' 

He  wrung  Joseph's  hand,  shed  a  few  more  tears,  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  wife's  chamber.  ^^  Eliza,  let  us  be  calm : 
we  never  know  our  strength  until  it  has  been  tried,"  he 
said  to  her,  as  he  opened  his  portmanteau  and  took  from  it 
the  wicker-covered  flask. 

Then  came  the  weariest  and  dreariest  day  of  aU, — ^when  the 
house  must  be  thrown  open  to  the  world  ;  when  in  one  room 
the  corpse  must  be  displayed  for  solemn  stares  and  whispered 
comments,  while  in  another  fche  preparation  of  the  funeral 
meats  absorbs  all  the  interest  of  half  a  dozen  busy  women ; 
wlien  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  dead  sit  together  in  a  roon 
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ap-fltaixByluiiigeiriiig  only  for  the  oonflolationaof  lannljuw  and 
Bilenoe ;  when  all  talk  under  their  Toioea,  and  tinoomfortably 
fulfil  what  they  believe  to  be  their  solemn  duty  ;  and  when 
even  Nature  is  changed  to  all  eyes,  and  the  mysterioas  j^oom 
of  an  edipee  seems  to  &11  from  the  most  unclouded  son. 

There  was  a  general  gathering  of  v*he  nei^bors  from  &r 
and  near.  The  impression  seemed  to  be— and  Philip  was 
ready  to  substantiate  it  —that  Julia  had  died  in  conaequenoe 
of  a  violent  convulsive  spasm,  which  some  attributed  to  one 
cause  and  some  to  another. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Chaffinch  made  his  way,  as  by  right,  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mourners,  fiaohel  MiUer  was  comforted  in 
seeing  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blessing  sadly  courteous,  and 
Joseph  strengthened  himself  to  endure  with  patience  what 
might  follow.  After  a  few  introductory  words,  and  a  long 
prayer,  the  clergyman  addressed  himself  to  each,  in  turn, 
with  questions  or  remarks  which  indicated  a  fierce  necesBity 
of  resignation. 

*'  I  feel  for  you,  brother,"  he  said,  as  he  reached  Jceepib 
and  bent  over  his  chair.  ^^  It  is  an  inscrutable  visitation, 
but  I  trust  you  submit^  in  all  obedience  ?  ^ 

Joseph  bowed  silently. 

^  He  has  many  ways  of  searching  the  heart,"  Mr.  Chaf- 
finch continued.  **  Tour  one  precious  comfort  must  be  that 
she  believed,  and  that  she  is  now  in  glory.  O,  if  you  would 
but  resolve  to  follow  in  her  footsteps !  He  shows  His  love, 
in  that  He  chastens  you :  it  is  a  stretching  out  of  His  hand, 
a  visible  offer  of  acceptance,  this  on  one  side,  and  the  lesson 
of  our  perishing  mortality  on  the  other  I  Do  you  not  fed 
your  heart  a^  fully  and  tenderly  Tuoved  to  approaeh  Him  f  " 

Joseph  sat,  with  bowed   head,  listening  to  the  smooth, 
unctuous,  dismal  voice  at  his  ear,  until  the  tension  of  his 
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lieoame  a  positiye  physical  pain.  He  longed  to  cry 
aloud,  to  spring  up  and  nuh  away ;  his  heart  was  moved, 
but  not  awfully  and  tenderly.  It  had  been  yearning  towards 
the  pure  Divine  Light  in  which  all  confusions  of  the  soul  are 
disentangled ;  but  now  some  opaque  foreign  substance  inter- 
▼enedy  and  drove  him  back  upon  himsel£  How  long  the 
torture  lasted  he  did  not  know.  He  spake  no  word,  and 
made  no  further  sign. 

Then  Philip  took  him  and  Bachel  Miller  down,  for  the 
last  conventional  look  at  the  stony,  sunken  fiuse.  He  was 
seated  here  and  led  there;  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a 
cro^wd,  of  murmurs  and  stead&st  &ce8;  he  heard  some 
one  ^whisper,  *^  How  dreadfully  pale  he  looks  t  ^  and  won- 
dered whether  ^e  words  coidd  possibly  refer  to  him.  Then 
there  was  the  welcome  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  Dennis 
drivixig  them  slowly  down  the  lane,  following  a  gloomy 
vehicle,  in  which  iomethmg — not  surely  the  Julia  whom  ha 
knew — was  carried. 

He  recalled  but  one  other  such  stupor  of  the  senses : 
it  was  during  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

But  the  longest  day  wears  out  at  last ;  and  when  night 
came  only  PhUip  was  beside  him.  The  Blessings  had  been 
sent  to  Oakland  Station  for  the  evening  train  to  the  city, 
and  Joseph's  shares  in  the  ^Imaianth  Oompany  were  in  theiv 
portmanteaiL 
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Fob  a  few  days  it  almost  seemed  to  Josepli  that  Hic 
old  order  of  his  existence  had  been  suddenly  restored,  azid 
the  year  of  his  betrothal  and  marriage  had  somehow  been  in- 
tercalated into  his  life  simply  as  a  test  and  triaL    Bachel 
Miller  was  back  again,  in  her  old  capacity,  and  he  did  not 
yet  see — what  would  have  boen  plain  to  any  other  eyes — 
that  her  manner  towards  him  was  far  more  respectful  and 
donsiderate  than  formerly.     But,  in  fact,  she  made  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  ^'boy''  that  he  had  been  and  the 
man  and  widower  which  he  had  come  to  be.     At  first,  she 
had  refused  to  see  the  dividing  line :  having  Grossed  it^  her 
new  course  soon  became  as  natural  and  fixed  as  the  old. 
She  was  the  very  type  of  a  mechanically  developed  old 
maid, — ^inflexibly  stem  towards  male  youth,  devotedly  obe- 
dient  to  male  maturity. 

Joseph  had  been  too  profoundly  moved  to  lose  at  once  the 
sense  of  horror  which  the  manner  of  Julia's  death  had  left 
ill  his  heart.  He  could  not  forgive  himself  for  having, 
though  never  so  ignorantly,  driven  her  to  madness.  He 
was  troubled,  restless,  unhappy ;  and  the  mention  of  his  loss 
was  so  painful  that  he  made  every  effort  to  avoid  hearing  it. 
Some  of  his  neighbors,  he  imagined,  were  improperly  curi- 
ous in  their  inquiries.  He  felt  bound,  since  the  doctor  had 
suggested  it,  since  Philip  and  Lucy  had  acquiesced,  and  Mrs. 
Blessing  had  expressed  so  much  alarm  lest  it  mi^t  beoomf 
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to  keep  the  suicide  a  secret ;  but  he  was  driyen  so 
eloBely  hj  quesfcioiui  and  remarks  that  bis  task  became  more 
and  more  difficult. 

Sad  the  people  taken  offence  at  his  reticence?    It  seemed 
>o  ;  for  their  manner  towards  him  was  certainly  changed. 
Something  in  the  look  and  voice ;  an  indefinable  uueasiness 
wA  meeting  him ;  an  awkward  haste  and  lame  excuses  for  it^ — 
aJl  these  things  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind.     Mwood 
'Withers,  alone,  met  him  as  of  o^d,  with  even  a  tenderer 
though  a  more  delicately  veiled  affection ;  yet  in  Elwood's 
face  he  detected  the  signs  of  a  grave  trouble.     It  could  not 
be  possible,  he  thought,  that  Elwood  had  heard  some  snr 
mise,  or  distorted  echo,  of  his  words  to  Lucy  in  the  gar- 
den,— that  there  had  been  another  listener  besides  Julia  I 

There  were  times,  again,  when  he  doubted  all  these  signs, 
when  he  ascribed  them  to  his  own  disturbed  mind,  and  de* 
dded  to  banish  them  from  his  memory.  He  would  stay 
quietly  at  home,  he  resolved,  and  grow  into  a  healthiei 
mood:  he  would  avoid  the  society  of  men,  until  he  should 
oeaae  to  wrong  them  by  his  suspicions. 

First,  however,  he  would  see  Philip;  but  on*  reaching 
the  Forge  he  found  Philip  absent.  Madeline  received  him 
with  a  subdued  kindness  in  which  he  felt  her  sympathy ; 
but  it  was  also  deeper,  he  acknowledged  to  himself,  than  he 
had  any  right  to  claim. 

**  You  do  not  see  much  of  your  neighbors,  I  think,  Mjt. 
Astem?^  she  asked.  The  tone  of  her  voice  indicated  a 
fli^t  embarrassment. 

^  Ko,"  he  answered ;  ^  I  have  no  wish  to  see  any  but  my 
Mends.'' 

^Lacy  Henderson  has  just  left  us.  Philip  took  her  to 
her  fiither'Sy  «nd  was  intending  to  caU  at  your  place  on  his 
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w«j  liome.  I  hope  yon  will  not  mim  him.  That  ia** 
added,  while  a  sadden  flush  of  color  spread  over  her  fiMX^^ 
'*  I  want  yon  to  see  him  to-day.  I  beg  yoa  won't  take  my 
words  as  intended  for  a  dismissal.'' 

*^Not  noWy  certainly,"  said  Joseph*  But  he  roae  fitmi 
his  seat  as  he  spoke. 

Madeline  looked  both  confused  and  pained.  ^I  know 
that  I  spoke  awkwardly,"  she  said,  "  but  indeed  I  was  Tery 
anxious.  It  was  also  Lucy's  wish.  We  haTe  been  *^^^fl 
about  you  this  morning." 

**  You  are  yery  kind.  And  yet — ^I  ought  to  wish  yon  a 
more  cheerful  subject." 

What  was  it  in  Madeline's  face  that  haunted  Joseph  on 
his  way  home?  The  lightsome  spirit  was  gone  from  her 
eyes,  and  they  were  troubled  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  tears, 
held  back  by  a  strong  effort  Her  assumed  calmness  at 
parting  seemed  to  cover  a  secret  anxiety;  he  had  never 
before  seen  her  bright,  free  nature  so  clouded. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the  fiirm,  where  he  was 
received  by  Rachel  MiUer. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Joseph  is  not  at  home,"  he  said ; 
**  there  are  some  things  which  I  need  to  discuss  with  you, 
before  I  see  him.  Oan  you  guess  what  they  aref  Have 
you  heard  nothing, — ^no  stories  ?  " 

Rachel's  face  grew  pale,  yet  there  was  a  strong  fire  of 
indignation  in  her  eyes.  '^  Dennis  told  me  an  outrageous 
report  he  bad  heard  in  the  village,"  she  said :  ^  if  you  mean 
the  same  thing,  you  did  well  to  see  me  first.  You  can  help 
me  to  keep  this  insult  from  Joseph's  knowledge." 

"HI  could  I  would,  Miss  RacheL  I  share  your  feeling 
about  it;  but  suppose  the  report  were  now  so  extended — 
and  of  ooorae  in  a  more  exaggerated  form  the  fitfther  xl 
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fiiotm — that  ve  cannot  aroid  its  probable  conseqaences  ? 
This  18  not  like  a  mere  slander,  which  can  be  suffered  to  di4 
of  itsell  It  is  equivalent  to  a  criminal  charge,  and  must 
be&oed." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  stared  at  him  in  terror. 

**  But  why,**  she  faltered — "  why  does  any  one  dare  to 
tuake  such  a  charge  ?  And  against  the  best,  the  most  inno- 
Mnlr— " 

"  The  fact  of  the  poisoning  cannot  be  concealed,"  said 
Philip.  ^  It  appears,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  women  who 
was  in  the  hotuse  on  the  day  of  Julia's  death  heard  her  ciy 
out  to  Joseph  :  *  Go  away, — ^you  have  killed  me  I '  I  need 
not  take  up  the  reports  any  further;  there  is  enough  in 
these  two  circumstances  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  do  not  know  Joseph  as  we  do.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  meet  those  suspicions  before  they  come  to  us  in  a  legal 
form." 

*«  What  can  we  do?  "  cried  Kachel;  "it  is  terrible!  " 

*^  One  course  is  clear,  if  it  is  possible.  We  must  try  to 
discover  not  only  the  cause  of  Julia's  suicide,  but  the  place 
where  slie  procured  the  poison,  and  her  design  in  procuring 
it.     She  must  have  had  it  already  in  the  house." 

'^  I  never  thought  of  that.  And  her  ways  were  so  quiet 
and  sly !  How  shall  we  ever  find  it  out?  O,  to  think  that^ 
dead  and  gone  as  she  is,  she  can  yet  bring  all  this  upon 
Joseph  I " 

<<  Try  to  be  calm.  Miss  Bachel,"  said  PhiUp.  '<  I  want 
your  help,  and  you  must  have  all  your  wits  about  yoo* 
Krst^  jovL  must  make  a  very  careful  examination  of  her 
clothing  and  effects,  even  to  the  merest  scrap  of  paper.  A 
man's  good  name — a  man's  life,  sometimes — hangs 'upon  a 
thready  in  the  most  literal  sense.    There  is  no  doubt  tliat 
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•Tulia  meant  to  keep  a  aecret,  and  she  mtuit  have  had  a 
strong  reason ;  but  we  haye  a  stronger  one,  now,  to  disooivr 
it.  First,  as  to  the  poison;  was  there  any  arsenio  in  tlM 
house  when  Julia  came  ?  " 

**  Not  a  speck  1     I  never  kept  it^  even  for  lats.'* 

^  Then  we  shall  begin  with  ascertaining  where  she  bought 
iti  Let  us  make  our  investigations  secretly,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Joseph  need  not  know,  at  present,  what  we 
have  undertaken,  but  he  must  know  the  charge  that  hangs 
over  him.  Unless  I  tell  him,  he  may  learn  it  in  a  mare 
violent  way.  I  sent  Elwood  Withers  to  Magnolia  yester- 
day, and  his  report  leaves  me  no  choice  of  action.*' 

Bachel  Miller  felt,  from  the  stem  gravity  of  Philip's 
manner,  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  Joseph^s  danger.  She 
consented  to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things ;  and  this  point 
being  settled,  they  arranged  a  plan  of  action  snd  oommujii- 
cation,  which  was  tolerably  oomplete  by  the  time  Joseph 
returned. 

As  gently  as  possible  Philip  broke  the  unweloome  news ; 
but,  lightly  as  he  pretended  to  consider  it,  Joseph's  in^MdncC 
saw  at  once  what  might  be  the  consequences.  The  circamr 
stances  were  all  burned  upon  his  consciousness,  and  it 
needed  no  reflection  to  show  him  how  completely  he  was 
entangled  in  them. 

'*  There  is  no  alterrative,"  he  said,  at  last.  ^  It  was  a 
mistake  to  conceal  the  cause  of  her  death  from  the  public : 
it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  her  exclamation,  and  make  mj 
crime  out  of  her  madness.  I  see  the  whole  connection  I 
This  suspicion  will  not  stop  where  it  is.  It  will  go  further; 
and  therefore  I  must  anticipate  it  I  must  demand  a  legpJ 
inquiry  before  the  law  forces  one  upon  me.  If  it  is  not  ny 
only  method  of  defence,  it  is  certainly  my  best  1  ^ 
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^  Yoa  are  ijght  I "  Philip  exdaimed.     ^  J   knew  Hiii 
would  be  your  dedsLon ;  I  said  so  to  Madeline  this  mom* 


Now  Madeline's  confused  manner  became  intelligible  to 
Joseph.  Yet  a  doubt  still  lingered  in  his  mind.  ^  Did  she^ 
did  Madeline  question  it  ? ''  he  asked. 

^Neither  she  nor  Lucy  Henderson.  J£  you  do  this^  I 
cannot  see  how  it  will  terminate  without  a  trial.  Lucy  may 
tlien  happen  to  be  an  important  witness.^' 

Joseph  started.  **  Must  that  be ! "  he  cried.  *'  Has  not 
Lucy  been  already  forced  to  endure  enough  for  my  sake  ? 
A.dviae  me,  Philip !  Is  there  any  other  way  than  that  I 
have  proposed  ?  " 

^  I  see  no  other.  But  your  necessity  is  &r  greater  than 
Hiat  for  Lucy's  endurance.  She  is  a  friend,  and  there  can 
be  no  sacrifice  in  so  serving  you.  What  are  we  all  good  for, 
if  not  to  serve  you  in  such  a  strait  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  spare  her,  nevertheless,''  said  Joseph, 
gloomily.  ^'  I  meant  so  well  towards  all  my  Mends,  and  my 
friendship  seems  to  bring  only  disgrace  and  sorrow." 

^  Joseph  1 "  Philip  exclaimed,  '^  you  have  saved  one 
friend  from  more  than  disgrace  and  sorrow  !  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  come,  but  you  called  me  back  from  the 
brink  of  an  awful,  doubtful  eternity  I  You  have  given  me 
an  infinite  loss  and  an  infinite  gain !  I  only  ask  you,  in 
return,  to  obey  your  first  true,  proud  inidtinct  of  innocence, 
and  let  me,  and  Lucy,  and  Mwood  be  glad  to  take  its  oon- 
lequences,  for  your  sake  ! " 

^I  cannot  help  myself^"  Joseph  answered.  '^  My  rash  im« 
patience  and  injustice  will  come  to  light,  and  that  may  be  the 
atonement  I  owe.  If  Lucy  will  spare  herself^  and  report  ms 
truly,  as  I  must  have  appeared  to  her,  she  will  serve  me  best.'' 
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^  Loaye  that^  now !    The  first  step  is  what  most 
us.    When  will  you  be  ready  to  demand  a  l^gal  inTestagi^ 
Hon?'' 

"  At  onoe  I — to-morrow !  ** 

^  Then  we  will  go  together  to  Magnolia.  I  &ar  we  oaa- 
not  ohange  the  ordinary  forms  of  procedure^  and  there  miui 
be  bail  for  your  appearance  at  the  proper  tune.'' 

*^  Already  on  the  footing  of  a  criminal  ?"  Joseph  mup- 
mured,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  He  had  hardly  oomppo- 
hended,  up  to  this  moment,  what  his  position  would  be. 

The  next  day  they  droYO  to  the  county  town.  The  step 
had  not  been  taken  a  moment  too  soon,  for  such  representa- 
tions had  been  made  that  a  warrant  for  Joseph's  arrest  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  and  would  have  been  served 
in  a  few  hours.  Philip  and  Mr.  Hopeton,  who  also  hap> 
pened  to  be  in  the  town  by  a  fortunate  chance  (though 
Philip  knew  how  the  chance  came),  offered  to  accept  what- 
ever amoimt  of  bail  might  be  demanded.  The  matter  was 
arranged  as  privately  as  possible,  but  it  leaked  out  in  some 
way,  and  Philip  was  seriously  concerned  lest  the  curiosity — 
perhaps,  even,  the  ill-will — of  a  few  persons  might  be  mani- 
fested towards  Joseph.  He  visited  the  offices  of  the  county 
papers,  and  took  care  that  the  voluntary  act  should  be 
stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  its  character  properly 
before  the  people.  Everything,  he  felt,  depended  on  so- 
curing  a  fiBur  and  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  case. 

This,  indeed,  was  far  more  important  than  even  he  su^ 
pected.  In  a  country  where  the  press  is  so  entirely  free, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  lazy,  indifferent  habit  of  thought— 
or,  rather,  habit  of  no  thought — of  the  people,  the  editorial 
news  are  accepted  without  scrutiny,  a  man's  good  name 
or  life  may  depend  on  the  coloring  given  to  his  acts  by  a  few 
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mindfly  it  ia  especiallj  neoessaiy  to  koep  the 
iMdanoe  even,  to  ofEset  one  statement  hj  another,  aod  pr» 
vent  a  partial  presentation  of  the  case  from  turning  tlte 
■cales  in  advanoe.  The  same  phenomena  were  as  likely  to 
present  themselves  here,  before  a  small  public,  as  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
become  a  more  or  less  interested  public.  The  result  might 
hinge,  not  upon  Joseph's  personal  character  as  his  friends 
knew  it,  but  upon  the  political  party  with  which  he  was  affi- 
liated, the  church  to  which  he  belonged, — nay,  even  upon 
the  accordance  of  his  personal  sentiments  with  the  public 
aemtiment  of  the  conmiunity  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  had 
dared  to  defy  the  latter,  asserting  the  sacred  right  of  his  own 
mind  to  the  largest  liberty,  he  was  already  a  marked  man. 
Philip  did  nofc  understand  the  extent  and  power  of  the  ex- 
ternal influences  which  control  what  we  complacently  call, 
'^justice,''  but  he  knew  something  of  the  world,  and  acted  in 
reality  more  prudently  than  he  supposed. 

He  was  calm  and  cheerful  for  Joseph's  sake ;  yet,  now 
lihat  the  matter  was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  decision 
of  a  new,  uninterested  tribunal,  he  began  to  feel  the  gravity 
of  his  friend's  position. 

^^  I  almost  wish,"  Joseph  said,  as  they  drove  homewards, 
**  that  no  bail  had  been  granted.  Since  the  court  meets  in 
October,  a  few  weeks  of  seclusion  would  do  me  no  harm ; 
whereas  now  I  am  a  suspected  person  to  nearly  all  whom  I 
may  meet." 

^  It  is  not  agreeable,"  Philip  answered,  '*  but  the  disci- 
pline may  be  useful.  The  bail  terminates  when  the  trial 
eommenoes,  you  understand,  and  you  will  have  a  few  nighti 
alone,  as  it  is, — quite  enough,  I  imagine,  to  make  you  sati» 
fied  with   liberty  under  suspicion.      However  I  have  oiM 
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dwnMid  to  makOi  Joaeph !  I  haye  thought  ofvar  all  poaAlr 
lines  of  defence ;  f  have  aeoored  legal  ttnutaaoe  tat  yooi 
and  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  coune  to  be  adopted.  I  do 
not  think  yon  can  help  ns  at  alL  If  we  find  thai  yon 
oan,  we  will  call  upon  j<mi  in  the  mean  time^  wait  and 
hopel" 

**  Why  should  I  not? '^  Joseph  asked.  ^1  have  nothing 
to  fear,  PhiUp." 

**  No !  "  But  Philip's  emphaiac  answer  was  intended  to 
ieoeiye.  He  was  purposely  false,  knew  himaftlf  to  be  ao. 
And  yet  his  conscienoe  never  troubled  him  less ! 

When  they  reached  the  fiirm,  Philip  saw  by  Rachel  Mil- 
ler's &oe  that  she  had  a  communication  to  make.  It  re 
quired  a  little  management  to  secure  an  interview  with  her 
without  Joseph's  knowledge;  but  some  necessity  for  his 
presence  at  the  bam  fiivored  his  friend.  No  sooner  were 
they  alone  than  Haohel  approached  Philip  hastily  and  said, 
in  a  hurried  whisper : — 

^  Here !  I  have  found  something,  at  last  1  It  took  a 
mighty  search :  I  thought  I  never  Aouid  come  upon  the 
least  bit  that  we  could  make  anything  of:  but  ihia  was  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  box  where  she  kept  her  rings  and 
chains,  and  such  likes !  Take  it, — it  makes  me  uncomfint- 
able  to  hold  it  in  my  fingers  ! " 

She  thrust  a  email  paper  into  his  hand. 

It  was  folded  very  neatly,  and  there  was  an  apothecary's 
label  on  the  back.  Philip  read ':  **  Ziba  linthicum's  Drug 
store^  No.  77  Main  St.,  Magnolia."  Under  this  printed 
address  was  written  in  large  letters  the  word  ^Arsenic" 
On  unfolding  the  paper  he  saw  that  a  little  white  dual 
ffemained  in  the  creases :  quite  enough  to  identify  the  char 
aoter  of  the  drug. 
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*I  shall  go  "back  to-morrow ! '^  he  said.  ^Thajiik  Hea- 
ven, we  have  got  one  clew  to  the  mystery  I  Joseph  most 
know  nothing  of  this  andl  all  is  explained;  but  whUe  I  am 
gone  make  anoths/  and  more  thorough  search !  Leave  no 
comei  unexplored:  I  am  sore  we  shall  find  something 
more." 

**  Vd  rip  up  her  dresses  I  '*  was  Bachel's  emphatio  reply. 
"  That  iBy  if  it  would  do  any  good.  But  perhaps  feeling 
of  the  lining  and  the  hems  might  be  enough.  VU  take 
every  drawer  out^  and  move  the  Axmiture !  But  I  must 
wait  for  daylight :  Fm  not  generally  afeared,  but  there  is 
some  things,  you  know,  which  a  body  would  as  lief  not  do 
by  night,  with  cracks  and  creaks  all  around  you,  which  yoa 
don't  seem  to  hear  at  other  timfia.'' 

13 
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XXVIL 


Ths  woriE  at  OoYentry  Forge  waa  now  bo  well  oiganiaed 
that  Philip  could  easily  give  the  most  of  his  time  to  Joseph^ 
▼indication.  He  had  secured  the  services  of  an  ezoellent 
oountiy  lawyer,  but  he  also  relied  much  upon  the  assistanoe 
of  two  persons, — his  sister  Madeline  and  Elwood  Withers : 
Madeline,  from  her  rapid,  dear  insight^  her  shrewd  interpre- 
tation of  circumstanoeB ;  and  Elwood  as  an  actiyo,  untuin^ 
praotioal  agent. 

The  latter,  according  to  agreement,  had  ridden  up  from 
bis  section  of  the  railway,  and  was  awaiting  Philip  when  ha 
zetomed  home. 

Philip  gave  them  the  history  of  the  day, — this  tim« 
frankly,  with  all  the  signs  and  indications  which  he  had  so 
carefully  kept  from  Joseph's  knowledge.  Both  looked 
aghast;  and  Elwood  bent  an  ivory  paper-cutter  so  suddenly 
in  his  hands  that  it  mapped  in  twain.  He  colored  like  a 
girl 

"  It  serves  me  right,**  he  said.  '^  Whenever  my  hands  are 
idle,  Satan  finds  mischief  for  'em, — as  the  spelling-book  saya 
But  just  so  the  people  bend  and  twist  Joseph  Asten's  cha- 
racter, and  just  so  unexpectedly  his  life  may  soap  in  their 
hands!" 

^May  the  omen  be  averted!"  Madeline  eried.  ^Pai 
down  the  pieces,  Mr.  Withers  I    Ton  frighten  me." 

''Noyit  is  reversed  1"  nid  Philip.    '"Just  so  JoMph't 
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friends  will  snap  this  ohaiii  of  droumstaiioes.  If  you  begh 
to  be  superstitiouSy  I  must  look  out  for  other  aids.  The 
traciiig  of  the  poison  is  a  more  fortunate  step  than  I  hoped, 
at  the  start.  I  cannot  at  all  guess  to  what  it  may  lead,  but 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  the  most  malignant  fiftte 
has  no  further  power  over  an  innocent  man.  Thus  far  we 
have  met  nothing  but  hostile  circumstances :  there  seems  to 
be  more  than  Chance  in  the  game,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  finding  of  this  paper  will  break  the  evil  spelL  Come 
now,  Madeline^  and  you,  Withers,  give  me  your  guesses  as 
to  what  my  discovery  shall  be  to-morrow  I  '^ 

After  a  pause,  Madeline  answered:  ''It  must  have 
been  purchased — perhaps  even  by  Mr.  Asten--Tfor  rata 
or  mice ;  and  she  may  have  swallowed  the  drug  in  a  fit  of 
passion*'^ 

^  Z  think,"  said  Mwood,  "  that  she  bought  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  Joseph  1  Then,  may  be,  the  glasses  were 
changed,  as  IVe  heard  tell  of  a  man  whose  wife  changed  his 
coffee-cup  because  there  was  a  fly  in  it,  giving  him  hen,  and 
thereby  innocently  killed  him  when  A«  meant  to  ha'  killed 
her." 

''  Ha ! "  Philip  cried ;  ^  the  most  incredible  things^  sppar 
rently,  are  sometimes  the  most  natural  I  I  had  not  thought 
of  this  explanation." 

**  O  Philip ! "  said  Madeline, ''  that  would  be  a  new  hor- 
ror I  Pray,  let  us  not  think  of  it :  indeed,  indeed,  we  must 
not  guess  any  more." 

Philip  strove  to  put  the  idea  from  his  mind :  he  ftsred 
lest  it  might  warp  his  judgment  and  mislead  him  in  investi- 
gaitions  which  it  required  a  cool,  sharp  iutelleot  to  proae- 
ente.  But  the  idea  would  not  stay  away :  it  haunted  him 
praoiaely  on  account  of  its  enormity,  and  he  rode  again  tc 
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Magnolia  the  next  day  with  a  foreboding  mdw  of  Mane  tea 
gio  secret  about  to  be  roTealed. 

But  he  never  could  have  anticipated  the  actual  revela- 
tion. 

13iere  waa  no  difficulty  in  finding  Ziba  Linthicam's  drag 
store.  The  proprietor  was  a  lank,  thin-fitced  man,  with  pro 
jecting,  near-sighted  eyes,  and  an  exceedingly  prim,  pursed 
mouth.  His  words,  uttered  in  the  doae,  wiry  twang  pecu- 
liar to  Southern  PennsylTania,  seemed  to  give  him  a  poo- 
tiye  relish :  one  could  fimcy  that  his  mouth  watered  slightly 
as  he  spoke.  His  long,  lean  lips  had  a  settled  smiik  at  the 
comer,  and  the  skin  was  drawn  so  tightly  over  hia  broad, 
concaYC  chin-bone  that  it  shose,  as  if  polished  around  the 
•Higes. 

He  was  waiting  upon  a  little  girl  when  Philip  entered , 
but  be  looked  up  from  his  scales,  bowed,  smiled,  and  said : 
'^  In  a  moment^  if  you  please.'' 

Philip  leaned  upon  the  glass  case,  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  various  soaps  and  perfumes  under 
his  eyes,  but  thinking  only  of  the  paper  in  his  pocket4xxik. 

'^  Something  in  this  line,  perhaps  ?  ^ 

Mr.  linthicum,  with  a  still  broader  smile,  began  to  enu- 
merate :  ^^  These  are  from  the  Society  Hygiennick — ^ 

^  No,"  said  Philip,  *^  my  business  is  especially  private. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  many  little  confidential 
matters  intrusted  to  you." 

*'  Oh,  undoubtedly,  sir !    Quite  as  much  so  as  a  physician," 

^  You  are  aware  also  that  mistakes  sometimes  occur  in 
ipiilriTig  up  prescriptions,  or  in  using  them  afterwards?  " 

^  Not  by  fM,  I  should  hope.  I  keep  a  record  of  ev«7 
dangerous  ingredient  which  goes  out  of  my  hands.'' 

^Ah!"   Philip  exclaimed.    Then  he  paused, 
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hoir  mncb  to  oonfide  to  Mr.  Lmthicam's  iisoretioiL  Bat 
on  mentiomng  his  name  and  remdenoe,  he  found  that  both 
himaelf  and  Mr.  Hopeton  were  known — and  &voiablj,  it 
aeemed — ^to  the  apothecary.  He  knew  the  daas  of  men  to 
which  the  latter  belonged, — ^prim,  fdssy,  harmleaaly  run 
persons,  yet  who  take  as  good  care  of  their  consciences  as  of 
their  crayats  and  shirt-bosoms.  He  prodnoed  the  paper 
without  farther  delay. 

"  That  was  bought  here,  certainly/'  said  Mr.  Linthioian. 
**  The  word  ^  Arsenic '  is  written  in  my  hand.  The  date 
when,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  must  bo 
in  my  register.    Will  you  go  over  it  with  me  ?  " 

He  took  a  Tolume  from  a  drawer,  and  beginning  at  the 
last  entry,  they  went  slowly  backward  over  the  names,  the 
apothecary  saying :  ^^  This  is  confidential :  I  rely  upon  your 
seeing  without  remembering.'^ 

They  had  not  gone  back  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Philip  came  upon  a  name  that  made  his  heart  stand 
still.     There  was  a  record  in  a  single  line : — 

**  Mies  jHimdersan.    Ar^enio^^ 

He  waited  a  few  seconds,  until  he  felt  sure  of  his  voioe. 
rhen  he  asked :  "  Do  you  happen  to  know  Miss  Henderson?** 

**  Not  at  all  I     A  perfect  stranger." 

*^  Oaii  you,  perhaps,  remember  her  appearance? ** 

**  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Linthicum,  biting  the  end  of  his 
forefinger;  ^*  that  must  have  been  the  veiled  lady.  The 
date  corresponds.  Yes,  I  &el  sure  of  it,  as  all  the  other 
poison  customers  are  known  to  me." 

^  Ptay  describe  her  then  I "  Philip  exclaimed. 

^  Beally,  I  fear  that  I  cannot  Dressed  in  black,!  think* 
bat  I  will  not  be  positive.  A  soft,  agreeable  voioe,  I  an 
■arew" 
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^  Was  she  alme?     Or  was  any  one  else  present? " 

**  Now  I  do  recall  one  thing,'*  the  apothecaxy  answered 
-^  There  was  an  agent  of  a  wholesale  city  firm — a  travdling 
agent,  yon  nnderstand — trying  to  persuade  me  into  an  ixda 
3n  his  house.  He  stepped  on  one  side  as  she  came  to  tlie 
counter,  and  he  perhaps  saw  her  face  more  distinctly,  for  he 
laughed  as  she  left,  and  said  something  about  a  handaome 
girl  putting  her  loTcrs  out  of  their  misery." 

But  Mr.  Unthicum  could  remember  neither  the  name  of 
the  agent  nor  that  of  the  firm  which  he  represented.  All 
Philip's  questioning  elicited  no  further  particulars,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  record  of  the  day  and 
probable  hour  of  the  purchase,  and  with  the  f^thecaiyVi 
promise  of  the  strictest  secrecy. 

He  rode  immediately  home,  and  after  a  hasty  consolta- 
tion  with  Madeline,  remounted  his  horse  and  set  ont  to  find 
Lucy  Henderson.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  her  od 
the  highway,  on  her  way  to  call  upon  a  neighbor.  Spring- 
ing from  his  horse  he  walked  beside  her,  and  annonnoed  his 
discoTery  at  once. 

Lucy  remembered  the  day  when  she  had  accompanied  Julia 
to  Magnolia,  during  Joseph's  absence  from  home.  The  time 
of  the  day,  also,  corresponded  to  that  given  by  the  apothecary. 

^'  Did  you  visit  the  drug-store  ?  "  Philip  asked. 

*^  No,"  she  answered,  '^  and  I  did  not  know  th&t  Julia 
sad.  I  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  acquaintances,  whlk 
ihe  did  hei  shopping,  as  she  told  me." 

**  Then  try  and  remember,  not  only  the  order  of  those 
visits,  but  the  time  occupied  by  each,"  said  Philip.  **  Write 
to  your  friends,  and  ask  them  to  refresh  their  memories.  It 
hum  become  an  important  pointy  fixr — the  poison 
Mlinyoor  namel" 
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^  ImpJadble  i  **  Imcj  cried.  She  gazed  at  Fldlip  witL 
maA  amazement  that  her  innooenoe  was  then  fixed  in  hu 
mind,  if  it  had  not  been  so  before. 

**  Tea,  I  Bay  *  impossible ! '  too,''  he  answered.  ^  There  la 
only  one  explanation.  JuUa  Asten  gave  your  name  instead 
of  her  own  when  she  purchased  it.'' 

^*  Oh !  **  Lnoy's  Yoioe  sounded  like  a  hopeless  personal 
protest  against  the  coUectiYefiEdsehood  and  wickedness  of  the 
'world. 

<<  I  have  another  chance  to  reach  the  truth,''  said  Fhilip. 
^  I  shall  find  the  strange, — the  travelling  agent, — ^if  it 
obliges  me  to  summon  every  such  agent  of  every  wholesale 
drug-house  in  the  cityl  It  is  at  least  a  positive  fortune 
that  we  have  made  this  discovery  now." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  I  have  just  time  to  catch  the 
evening  train,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  *^  but  I  should  like  to  send 
a  message  to  Elwood  Withers.  If  you  pass  through  that 
wood  on  the  right,  you  will  see  the  tmck  just  below  you.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  here ;  and  you  are  almost 
sure  to  find  him  at  or  near  the  unfinished  tunnel.  Tell  him 
to  see  Bachel  Miller,  and  if  anything  further  has  been  found, 
to  inform  my  sister  Madeline  at  once.  That  is  all.  I  make 
no  apology  for  imposing  the  service  on  you :  good-by,  and 
keep  up  your  faith,  Lucy  I " 

He  pressed  her  hand,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  cantered 
briskly  away. 

Lucy,  infected  by  his  haste,  crossed  the  field,  struggled 
through  the  under-growth  of  the  wild  belt  of  wood,  and  de- 
scended to  the  railway  track,  without  giving  herself  time  to 
think.  She  met  a  workman  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel^ 
and  not  daring  to  venture  in,  sent  by  him  a  summons  to 
Dwood.    It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  appeared* 
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**  Something  has  happened,  Lucy  ?  "  he  ezclalmed. 

<*  Philip  thinks  he  has  made  a  diaooTory^'^  she 
**  and  1  oome  to  jou  as  his  messenger."     She  then  repeated 
Philip*s  words. 

^^  Is  that  all?  "  Elwood  asked,  scanning  her  £ioe  amxiond} 
**  YoQ  do  not  seem  quite  like  your  real  self,  Looj.'* 

She  sat  down  upon  the  bank.  **  I  am  out  of  breath,**  she 
said ;  ^  I  must  have  walked  fiaLster  than  I  thought." 

*^  Wait  a  minute  I "  said  he.  He  ran  up  the  track,  to 
where  a  little  side-glen  crossed  it^  sprang  down  among  the 
bushes,  and  presently  reappeared  with  a  tin  cup  full  of  odd, 
pare  spring  water. 

The  draught  seemed  to  reTive  her  at  once.  ^  It  ia  not  aD, 
Elwood,"  she  said.  ^  Joseph  is  not  the  only  one,  now,  who 
is  implicated  bj  the  same  droumstances." 

«  Who  else?— not  Philip  Hddl  " 

^  No,"  she  answered,  very  quietly,  ^  it  is  a  wuohbi.  Hot 
name  is  Lucy  Henderson." 

Before  Elwood  could  speak,  she  told  him  all  that  she  had 
heard  from  Philip.  He  could  scarcely  bring  lus  mind  to 
accept  its  tzuth. 

"  Oh,  the — ^  he  began ;  **  but,  no  1 1  will  keep  the  words  to 
myself.  There  is  something  deeper  in  this  than  any  of  us  has 
yet  looked  for !  Depend  upon  it^  Lucy,  she  had  a  plan  in 
getting  you  there ! " 

Lucy  was  silent.  She  fanded  she  knew  Julia's  plan  al- 
ready. 

^  Did  she  mean  to  poison  Joseph  herself  and  throw  the 
suspidon  on  you  ?  And  now  by  her  own  death,  after  all, 
she  accomplishes  her  chief  end  I  It  is  a  hellish  tangle,  which- 
ever way  I  look ;  but  they  say  that  the  truth  will  sooner  oi 
later  put  down  any  amount  of  lies^  and  so  it  nuut  be^  heva 
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We  most  g0t  at  the  trath,  the  whole  tratb,  and  nothing  bn 
Uie  tnith  I    Do  you  not  say  so,  Lucy  P  ^ 

^  Yes !  ^  she  answered  firmly,  looking  him  in  the  &oe» 
^Ay^thongh  all  should  come  to  light!    We  oan't  tell 
what  it  may  be  necessary  to  say.    They  may  go  to  work 
and  unravel  Joseph's  life,  and  yours,  and  mine,  and  hold  up 
tbe  stuff  for  eyarybody  to  look  at.    Well,  let  *em !  say  L 
Xf  there  are  dark  streaks  in  mine,  I  guess  they'll  look  toler- 
ably £Edr  beside  that  one  black  heart.    We're  here  alone, 
LfQcy ;  there  may  not  be  a  chance  to  say  it  soon  again,  so 
Pll  say  now,  that  if  need  comes  to  publish  what  I  said  to 
^ou  one  night  a  year  ago, — to  publish  it  for  Joseph's  sake, 
or  your  8ake,-^on't  keep  back  a  single  woxd  1     The  worst 
«rould  be,  some  men  or  women  might  think  me  conceited." 

^  No,  Mwood  I "  she  exclaimed :  ^*  that  reproach  would 
fall  on  me!  You  once  offered  me  your  help,  and  I — I  feac 
I  spumed  it;  but  I  will  take  it  now.  Nay,  I' beg  you  to 
offer  it  to  me  again,  and  I  will  accept  it  with  gratitude  1  ^ 
She  rose,  and  stretched  out  her  hand. 
Elwood  clasped  it  tenderly,  held  it  a  moment,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak.  But  although  his  lips  parted,  and  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  muscles  of  his  throat,  he  did  not 
utter  a  word.  In  another  moment  he  turned,  walked  a  few 
yards  up  the  track,  and  then  came  back  to  her. 

^  No  one  could  mistake  you  for  Julia  Asten,"  he  said. 
**  You  are  at  least  half  a  head  taller  than  she  was.  Your 
voice  is  not  at  all  the  same:  the  apothecary  will  surely 
notice  the  difference !  Then  an  cdtbif  as  they  call  it,  can  be 
proved." 

^So  Philip  Held  thought.  But  if  my  friends  should  not 
remember  the  exact  time, — ^what  should  I  then  do  V 

''  Lncy,  don't  ask  yourself  the  question  now  i     It 
IS* 
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to  me  tbAt  the  oue  standB  tJiis  way:  one  e^  woman 
made  a  tn^  fiftllen  into  it  herself  and  taken  the  secret  of  ila 
make  away  with  her.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  invented, 
and  80  we  hold  all  that  we  gain.  While  we  areminingi 
whereas  the  connter-mining  to  come  from  P  Who  is  to  lie 
OB  out  of  onr  truth  f  There  isn't  mndi  to  stand  on  y^  I 
grant ;  but  another  step — ^the  least  little  thing—  may  giYe  ns 
all  the  ground  we  want  1 '' 

He  spoke  so  firmly  aiid  cheerily  that  Locjr's  deqpondent 
feeling  was  charmed  away.  Besides,  nothing  oould  have 
touched  her  more  than  Elwood's  heroic  self<<x>ntroI.  After 
the  miserable  revelation  which  Philip  had  made,  it  was 
unspeakably  refreshing  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
nature  so  sound  and  sweet  and  strong.  When  he  had  led 
her  by  an  easier  path  up  the  hill,  and  they  had  parted  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  leading  to  her  fitther's  house;,  she  fell^  as 
never  before,  the  comfort  of  relying  so  wholly  on  a  fiuthfdl 
man  friend. 

Elwood  took  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  Aaten  fimn. 
Joseph's  face  brightened  at  his  appearance,  and  they  talked 
as  of  old,  avoiding  the  dark  year  that  lay  between  their  past 
intimacy  and  its  revival.  As  in  Philip's  case,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  communicate  secretly  with  Bachel  Millar;  but 
Elwood,  with  great  patience,  succeeded  in  looking  his  wish 
to  speak  with  her,  and  uniting  her  efforts  with  his  own.  fflie 
adroitly  turned  the  conversation  iq>on  a  geological  work 
which  Josepa  had  been  reading. 

^  Tve  been  lookiug  into  the  sutgect  myaeli^"  Elwood  aaid. 
*  Would  you  let  me  see  the  book :  it  may  he  the  ^bing  I 
want." 

'^It  is  on  the  book-ahelf  in  your  bediooa^  Jotsffc/*  Ba 
^Mliemaiked* 
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Tlwere  was  time  enough  for  El  wood  to  dedare  his  bunnesa^ 
and  for  Bachel  to  answer :  '^  Mr.  Held  said  every  scrap,  and 
it  i$  but  a  scrap,  with  half  a  name  on  it.  I  found  it  behind 
and  mostly  under  the  lower  drawer  in  the  same  box.  FU 
get  it  before  you  leave,  and  give  it  to  you  when  we  shake 
hands.  Be  careful,  for  he  may  make  something  out  of  it^ 
after  all.  Tell  him  there  isn^t  a  stitch  in  a  dress  but  Tye 
examined,  and  a  mortal  work  it  was  1  ^ 

It  was  late  before  Elwood  could  leaye ;  neyertheless,  he 
rode  to  Coventry  Forge.  The  scrap  of  paper  had  been  suc- 
cessfully transferred,  and  his  pressing  duty  was  to  deliver  it 
into  the  hands  of  Madeline  Held.  He  found  her  anxiously 
waiting,  in  accordance  with  Philip's  instructions. 

When  they  looked  at  the  paper,  it  seemed,  truly,  to  be  a 
worthless  fragment.  It  had  the  character,  also,  of  an  apothe- 
cary's label,  but  the  only  letters  remaining  were  those  form- 
ing the  end  of  the  name,  apparently  — ers^  and  a  short  distance 
under  them  — Sts, 

^<  Behind  and  mostly  under  the  lower  drawer  of  hei 
jewel-case,''  said  Madeline,  musingly.  ^^  I  think  I  might 
grueas  how  it  came  there.  She  had  seen  the  label,  which  had 
probably  been  forgotten,  and  then,  as  she  supposed,  had 
snatched  it  away  and  destroyed  it,  without  noticing  that  this 
piece,  caught  behind  the  drawer,  had  been  torn  off.  But 
there  is  no  evidence—and  perhaps  none  can  be  had — ^that 
the  paper  contained  poison." 

^  Can  you  make  anything  out  of  the  lettenP  **  Elwood 
asked. 

*<  The  ^ /Set 'certainly  means  ^Streets '—now,  I  see  I  Itba 
comer  house  1  This  makes  the  place  a  little  more  easy  to  be 
tdentified.  If  Philip  cannot  find  it^  I  am  sure  a  deteoliTe  ohl 
I  will  write  to  him  at  once." 
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"  Then  FU  wait  and  ride  to  the  office  with  the  lettei,* 
■aid  Elwood. 

Madeline  roee,  and  commenced  walking  up  and  down  I2ie 
room :  she  appeared  to  be  suddenly  and  xinusuallj  excited. 

*^  I  have  a  new  suspicion,"  she  said,  at  last.  **  PerhAps  I 
am  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  make  conjectures,  because 
Philip  thmks  I  have  a  talent  for  it, — and  yet,  this  grows  up 
on  me  every  minute  !     I  hope — oh,  I  hope  I  am  right !  ** 

She  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  Elwood  began  to  share 
her  excitement  without  knowing  its  cause.  She  noticed  the 
eager,  waiting  expression  of  his  face. 

^  Tou  must  really  pardon  me,  Mr.  Withers.  I  believe  1 
was  *Al1riTig  to  myself  rather  than  to  you ;  I  wiU  not  nientioD 
my  &ncy  until  Philip  decides  whether  it  is  worth  acting  upon. 
There  wiU  be  no  harm  if  each  of  us  finds  a  different  clew,  and 
follows  it.  Philip  will  hardly  leave  the  city  to-morrow.  I 
shall  not  write,  but  go  down  with  the  first  train  in  the  mont- 
ing!" 

Elwood  took  his  leave,  feeling  hopeful  and  yet  very  restless 
It  was  a  long  while  before  Madeline  encountered  Philip. 
He  was  busily  employed  in  carrying  out  his  plan  of  tracing 
the  travelling  agent, — not  yet  successful,  but  sanguine  of 
success.  He  examined  the  scrap  of  paper  which  Madeline 
brought,  listened  to  her  reasons  for  the  new  suspicion  which 
Had  crossed  her  mind,  and  compared  them  with  the  little 
evidence  already  collected. 

^*  Do  not  let  us  depend  too  seriously  on  this,**  he  then  said ; 
**  there  is  about  an  even  chance  that  you  are  right.  We  will 
keep  it  as  an  additional  and  independent  test,  but  we  dare 
not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  that  the  law  will  assume  Joseph's 
guilt,  and  we  must  establish  his  innocence,  first  of  all.  Nay, 
if  we  can  simply  prove  that  Julia,  and  not  Lucy,  pnrohaaed 
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fche  poison,  we  shall  save  both  i  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  wiB 
tary  to  find  this  — erSy  who  lives  in  a  comer-house,  and  I  will 
have  a  talk  with  old  Blessing  this  very  evening.*' 

<*Whynotgonow?" 

^*  Patience^  you  impetuous  girl  I  I  mean  to  take  no  step 
without  working  out  every  possible  result  in  advance.  If 
[  were  not  here  in  the  city,  I  would  coiibult  with  Mr. 
Pinkerton  before  proceeding  further.  Now  I  shall  take  you 
to  the  train :  you  must  return  to  Coventry,  and  watch  and 
wait  there." 

When  Philip  called  at  the  Blessing  mansion,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  found  only  Mi*s.  Blessing  at  home.  She  was  rigid 
and  dreary  in  her  mourning,  and  her  reception  of  him  waa 
almost  repellant  in  its  stiff  formality. 

^  Mr.  Blessing  is  absent,"  she  explained,  inviting  Philip 
CO  a  seat  by  a  wave  of  her  hand.  '*  His  own  interests  ren- 
dered a  trip  to  the  Oil  B,egions  imperative;  it  is  a  mental 
distraction  which  I  do  not  grudge  him.  This  is  a  cheerless 
household,  sir, — one  daughter  gone  forever,  and  another 
about  to  leave  us.     How  does  Mr.  Asten  bear  his  loss  ?  " 

Philip  thereupon,  as  briefly  and  forcibly  as  possible, 
related  all  that  had  occurred.  *^I  wish  to  consult  Mr. 
Blesidng,"  he  concluded,  '*  in  relation  to  the  possibility  of 
his  being  able  to  furnish  any  testimony  on  his  son-in-law's 
side.     Perhaps  you,  also—" 

**No!"  she  interrupted.  "I  know  nothing  whatever! 
If  the  trial  (which  I  think  most  unnecessary  and  shocking) 
gets  into  the  city  papers,  it  will  be  a  terrible  scandal  for  ua 
When  will  it  come  on,  did  you  say  ?  " 

**  In  two  or  three  weeks." 

^Theie  will  be  barely  time  1 "  she  cried. 

^  For  that  reason,"  said  he,  ^^  I  wish  to  seoare  tlw  tffi 
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denoe  »t  onoe.     All  the  preparations  for  tbe  dflCsnee  nraii 
be  completed  within  that  time.*' 

^  dementLDA^"  Mrs.  Blessing  continued,  without  hee&ig 
liiB  words,  ^'  will  be  married  about  the  first  of  October.  Mr. 
Spelter  has  been  desirous  of  making  a  bridal  tour  in  Borope. 
She  did  not  &yor  the  plan ;  but  it  seems  to  me  like  an  inteiw 
position  of  Heaven !  '* 

Philip  roaci  too  disgusted  to  qpeak.    HJe  bowed  In 
■nd  left  the  b0Qflei. 
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THB  TRIAI 


As  the  day  of  trial  drew  nigb,  the  azizi0t7  and  aotiTilgr  of 
Joseph's  friends  increased,  so  that  eTen  the  quiet  atmosphere 
wherein  he  lived  was  disturbed  by  it.  He  oonld  not  help 
knowing  that  they  were  engaged  in  collecting  evidence,  hat 
inasmuch  as  Philip  always  said,  '^Yon  can  do  nothing!" 
he  forced  himself  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  was  possible* 
Bachel  Miller,  who  had  partly  taken  the  hired  man,  Den- 
nis, into  her  confidence,  hermetically  sealed  the  house  to 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood ;  but  her  greatest  triumph 
was  in  concealing  her  alarm,  as  the  days  rolled  by  and  the 
mystery  was  nofc  yet  unrayelled. 

There  was  not  much  division  of  opinion  in  the  nei|^bor- 
hood,  however.  The  growing  discord  between  husband  and 
wife  had  not  been  generally  remarked :  they  were  looked  upon 
as  a  loving  and  satisfied  couple.  Joseph's  integrity  of  charao- 
ter  was  acknowledged,  and,  even  had  it  been  doubted,  the 
people  saw  no  motive  for  crime.  His  action  in  demanding 
a  legal  investigation  also  operated  favorably  upon  publio 
opinion. 

Hie  quiet  and  seclusion  were  beneficial  to  him.  His  mind 
beeame  calmer  and  clearer ;  he  was  able  to  survey  the  past 
without  passion,  and  to  contemplate  his  own  fieiultB  with 
a  sense  of  wholesome  bitterness  rather  than  pain*  The 
^iproaching  trial  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  anticipate^  hot 
the  wont  wfaiidi  he  foresaw  was  the  probability  of  ao 
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of  bis  priT^te  life  being  laid  bare  to  the  ^orld.  Hisc^ 
again,  his  own  words  returned  to  condemn  him.  Had  bo 
not  said  to  Lucy,  on  the  morning  of  that  &tal  day,  ^  I  am 
sick  of  masks ! "  Had  he  not  threatened  to  follow  Julia 
witli  his  own  miserable  story?  The  system  of  checks 
which  restrain  impulse,  and  the  whirl  of  currents  and  coun- 
ter-currents which  govern  a  man^s  movement  through  life, 
began  to  arrange  themselves  in  his  mind.  True  wisdom,  he 
now  felt,  lay  in  understanding  these,  and  so  employing  tiiem 
ds  to  reach  individual  liberty  of  action  through  law,  and  not 
outside  of  it.  He  had  been  shallow  and  reckless,  even  in 
his  good  impulses ;  it  was  now  time  to  ^idure  quietly  for  a 
season  what  their  effect  had  been. 

The  day  previous  to  the  trial  Philip  had  a  long  consoltsk 
tion  with  Mr.  Pinkerton.  He  had  been  so  fisur  successful 
that  the  name  and  wheieabouts  of  the  travelling  agent  had 
been  discovered :  the  latter  had  been  summoned,  but  he 
could  not  possibly  arrive  before  the  next  day.  Philip  had 
also  seen  Mr.  Blessing,  who  entered  with  great  readinesi 
into  his  plans,  promised  his  assLstance  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  Madeline's  suspicion,  and  would  give  his  testimony 
as  soon  as  he  could  return  from  New  York,  whither  he  bad 
gone  to  say  farewell  to.  Mrs.  Clementina  Spelter,  before  her 
departure  for  Paris  on  a  bridal  journey.  These  were  tiie 
two  prin(5ipal  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  it  was  yet  un 
certain  what  kind  of  testimony  they  would  be  able  to  give. 

^We  must  finish  the  other  witnesses,''  Mr.  Pinkerton 
aaid,  ^  (who,  in  spite  cf  all  we  can  do,  will  strengthen  tin 
prosecution),  by  the  time  you  reach  here.  If  Spenham 
gives  us  trouble,  as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect^  we  cannot 
well  spare  you  the  first  day,  but  I  suppose  it  oaimot  bt 
hfl^ed." 
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^  I  will  send  a  telegram  to  Blessiiig,  in.  New  Tork,  to 
make  sure/'  Philip  answei'ed.  '^  Byle  and  Glanders  answei 
for  their  agent,  and  I  can  try  him  with  the  photograph  on 
the  way  out.  If  that  succeeds,  Blessing^s  failure  will  be  of 
less  consequence." 

^  If  only  they  do  not  reach  linthicum  in  the  mean  time ! 
I  will  prolong  the  impanelling  of  the  jury,  and  use  every 
other  liberty  of  delay  allowed  me ;  yet  I  have  to  be  cautious. 
This  is  Spenham's  first  important  case,  and  he  is  ambitioua 
to  make  capital." 

Mr.  Spenham  was  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  had  just 
been  elected  to  his  first  term  of  service  in  that  capacity. 
He  had  some  shrewdness  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  the  subterranean  channels  of  party 
politics.  This  latter  acquirement,  in  fact^  was  the  secret  ol 
his  election,  for  he  was  known  to  be  coarse,  unscrupulous, 
and  offensive.  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  able  to  foresee  his  prob* 
able  line  of  attack,  and  was  especially  anxious,  for  that 
reason,  to  Introduce  testimony  which  would  shorten  the  trial. 

When  the  hour  came,  and  Joseph  found  that  Philip  was 
inevitably  absent,  the  strength  he  had  summoned  to  his 
heart  seemed  to  waver  for  an  instant.  All  his  other  friends 
were  present,  however :  Liicy  Henderson  and  Madeline  came 
with  the  Hopetons,  and  Elwood  Withers  stood  by  his  side  so 
boldly  and  proudly  that  he  soon  recovered  his  composure. 

The  court-room  was  crowded,  not  only  by  the  idlers  of 
the  town,  but  also  many  neighbors  from  the  country.  They 
were  grave  and  silent,  and  Joseph's  appearance  in  the  place 
allotted  to  the  accused  seemed  to  impress  them  painfully. 
The  preliminarieB  occupied  some  time,  and  it  was  nearly 
noun  before  the  first  witness  was  called. 

is  WEB  the  physician.     He  stated,  in  a  olear«  b«urfiie«i 
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like  manner,  the  oondition  in  wliich  he  found  JnliB,  liif 
diBeoveiy  of  the  poison,  and  the  nnusual  character  of  iti 
operation,  adding  his  opinion  that  the  latter  was  owing  to  a 
long-oontinned  nervous  tension,  cuhninating  in  hyBterical 
excitement.  Mr.  Spenham  questioned  him  very  closely  as 
to  Joseph's  demeanor,  and  his  expressions  before  and  after 
the  death.  The  point  of  attack  which  he  selected  was 
Julias  bKclamation :  '^  Joseph,  I  will  try  to  be  diflferont^  but 
I  must  live  for  that ! " 

'*  These  words,"  he  said,  "  indicate  a  previous  threat  on 
the  part  of  the  accused.     His  helpless  victim — ^" 

Mr.  Pinkerton  protested  against  the  epithet.  But  his 
antagonist  found  numberless  ways  of  seenr*^  to  take  Jo- 
seph's guilt  for  granted,  and  thus  gradually  vo  mould  the 
pliant  minds  of  a  not  very  intelligent  juiy.  The  physiciBQ 
was  subjected  to  a  rigid  crosa-examination,  in  the  course  oi 
which  he  was  led  to  state  that  he,  himself,  had  first  advised 
that  the  fact  of  the  poisoning  should  not  be  mentioned  until 
after  the  funeral.  The  onus  of  the  secrecy  was  thjis  re- 
moved  from  Joseph,  and  thk  was  a  point  gained. 

The  next  witness  was  the  servant-woman,  who  had  been 
present  in  the  hall  when  Julia  fell  upon  the  landing  of  the 
staircase.  She  had  heard  the  wotds,  '*  GU>  away  I  you  have 
killed  me  !  "  spoken  in  a  shrill,  excited  voice.  She  had  al- 
ready guessed  that  something  was  wrong  between  tha  two^ 
Mr.  Asten  came  home  looking  quite  wild  and  strange ;  he 
iidn't  seem  to  speak  in  bis  usual  voice ;  he  walked  abont  in 
a  restless  way,  and  then  went  into  the  garden.  Miss  Lucy 
followed  him,  and  then  Mrs.  Asten ;  but  in  a  little  while  als 
oame  back,  with  her  dress  torn  and  her  arms  scratched ;  she^ 
the  witness,  noticed  this  as  Mrs.  Asten  passed  through  Uie 
hall,  tottering  as  she  went  and  with  her  fists  shut  tj^^ 
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Then  Mr.  ABtmi  went  up  stairs  to  her  bedroom ;  heard  them 
Bpeaking,  bnt  not  the  words ;  said  to  Sally,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen,  ^^It's  a  real  tiff  and  no  mistake,"  and  Sally  re- 
marked, ^  They're  not  used  to  each  other  yet,  aa  they  will 
be  in  a  year  or  two." 

The  witness  was  with  diffionlty  kept  to  a  direct  narratiye. 
She  had  told  the  tale  so  often  that  every  particular  had  its 
fixed  phrases  of  description,  and  all  the  questioning  on  both 
sides  called  forth  only  repetitions.  Joseph  listened  with  a 
calm,  patient  air;  nothing  had  yet  occurred  for  which  he 
waa  not  prepared.  The  spectators,  howeyer,  began  to  be 
deeply  interested,  and  a  sharp  observer  might  have  noticed 
that  they  were  already  taking  sides. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  soon  detected  thafc,  although  the  woman'fc 
Statements  told  against  Joseph,  she  possessed  no  frigidly 
feeling  for  Julia.  He  endeavored  to  make  the  most  of  this ; 
but  it  was  not  much. 

When  Lucy  Henderson's  name  was  called,  there  was  a 
stir  of  curiosity  in  the  audience.  They  knew  that  the  con- 
ference in  the  garden,  from  which  Julia  had  returned  in 
such  an  excited  condition,  must  now  be  described.  Mr. 
Spenham  pricked  up  his  red  ears,  ran  his  hand  through  his 
stubby  hail*,  and  prepared  himself  for  battle;  while  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  already  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  felt  con- 
cerned only  regarding  "^Jie  manner  in  which  Lucy  might  give 
them.  This  was  a  ?ase  where  so  much  depended  on  the  im 
presfdon  produced  by  the  individual ! 

By  the  time  Lucy  was  sworn  she  appeared  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed ;  her  fieu^e  was  slightly  pale,  but  cahn,  and  her  voice 
fteady.  Mrs.  Hopoton  and  Madeline  Held  sat  near  her,  and 
Elwood  Withers,  leaning  against  a  high  railing,  was  near^ 
uppoaitew 
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There  was  profound  silence  as  she  began,  and  the  intoest 
increased  as  she  approaclied  the  time  of  Joseph^s  retam. 
She  described  his  appearance,  repeated  the  words  she  h&d 
heard,  reproduced  the  scene  in  her  own  chamber,  and  K 
came,  step  by  step,  to  the  interview  in  the  garden.  The 
trying  nature  of  her  task  now  became  evident.  She  spoke 
slowly,  and  with  longer  pauses;  but  whichever  way  she 
turned  in  her  thought,  the  inexorable  necessity  of  the  whok) 
truth  stared  her  in  the  face. 

"Must  I  repeat  ever3rthing ? ''  she  asked.  *'I  am  not 
sure  of  recollecting  the  words  precisely  aa  they  weie 
spoken. '^ 

"  You  can  certainly  give  the  substance,*'  said  Mr.  Speo- 
ham.  ^^  And  be  carefiil  that  you  omit  nothing :  you  are  oo 
your  oath,  and  you  ought  to  know  what  that  means.'' 

His  words  were  loud  and  harsh.  Lucy  looked  at  the  im- 
passive face  of  the  judge,  at  El  wood's  earnest  features^  at 
the  attentive  jurymen,  and  went  on. 

When  she  came  to  Joseph's  expression  of  the  love  that 
might  have  been  possible,  she  gave  also  his  words :  ^*  Had 
there  been,  I  should  have  darkened  the  life  of  a  fiiend." 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Spenham,  '^  we  are  coming  upon 
the  motive  of  the  murder.'' 

Again  Mr.  Pinkerton  protested,  and  was  sustained  by  the 

COUl't. 

"  Tell  the  jury,"  said  Mr.  Spenham,  **  whether  there  had 
been  any  interchange  of  such  expressions  between  you  and 
the  accused  previous  to  his  marriage  !  " 

This  question  was   objected   to,  but  the  objectioii 
Dverruled. 

*'  None  whatevei  ! "  was  the  answer. 

Julia's  sudden  appearance,  the  accusation  she  made. 
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ttie  maimer  in  which  Joseph  met  it,  seemed  to  turn  the 
current  of  sympathy  the  other  way.  Lucy's  recoUection  of 
this  scene  was  very  clear  and  complete :  had  she  wished  it^ 
ahe  could  not  have  forgotten  a  word  or  a  look.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Spenham's  angry  objections^  she  was  allowed  to  go  on 
and  relate  the  conversation  between  Joseph  and  herself 
after  Julia's  return  to  the  house.  Mr.  Pinkerton  made  the 
best  use  of  this  portion  of  the  evidence,  and  it  seemed  that 
his  side  wa6  strengthened,  in  spite  of  all  un&vorable  appear- 
anoes. 

*^  This  is  not  all  I ''  exclaimed  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
**  A  married  man  does  not  make  a  declaration  of  love — ^ 

"  Of  a  -pa&t  possible  love,"  Mr.  Pinkerton  interrupted. 

**  A  very  fine  hair-splitting  indeed  I  A  *  possible '  love 
and  a  ^  possible '  return,  followed  by  a  '  possible '  murder 
and  a  ^  possible '  remarriage  1  Our  duty  is  to  remove  possi- 
bilities and  establish  facts.  The  question  is,  Was  there  no 
previous  affection  between  the  witness  and  the  accused? 
This  is  necessary  to  prove  a  motive.  I  ask,  then,  the 
woman — I  beg  pardon,  the  lady — what  were  her  sentimentfl 
towards  the  husband  of  the  poisoned  before  his  marriage^  ai 
the  time  of  the  conversation  in  the  garden,  and  now  ?  " 

Lucy  started,  and  could  not  answer.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
cune  to  her  aid.  He  protested  strongly  against  such  a 
question,  though  he  felt  that  there  was  equal  danger  in 
answering  it  or  leaving  it  unanswered.  A  portion  of  the 
spectators,  sympathizing  with  Lucy,  felt  indignant  at  Mr. 
Spenham's  demand ;  another  portion,  hungry  for  the  most 
private  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  parties  concerned, 
Mgerly  hoped  that  it  would  be  acceded  to. 

Lac^  half  i  amed,  so  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Joseph. 
H^e  was  oalm,  but  his  eyes  expressed  a  sympathetie  trouble. 
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Then  she  felt  her  gaze  drawn  to  Elwood,  who  had  become  i 
■hade  paler,  and  who  met  her  eyes  with  a  deep,  insoratahle 
expreeaion*  Was  he  thinking  of  his  recent  words  to  her, — 
^  If  need  comes  to  publkh  what  I  said  to  you,  don't  keep 
back  a  single  word  1  *'  She  felt  sure  of  it,  for  all  that  he 
■aid  was  in  her  mind.  Her  decision  was  made :  for  truth's 
sake,  and  under  the  eye  of  Qod,  she  would  speak.  Hiaving 
80  resolved,  she  shut  her  mind  to  all  else,  for  she  needed 
the  greatest  strength  of  either  woman  or  man. 

The  judge  had  decided  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  answer 
the  question.  There  was  a  murmur,  here  and  there,  among 
the  spectators, 

^^  Then  I  will  use  my  freedom  of  choice,''  said  Lacy,  in  a 
firm  Toice,  **  and  answer  it," 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  Elwood  as  she  spoke,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fiM^e  her.  She  seemed  to  forget  judge,  jury, 
and  the  curious  public,  and  to  speak  only  to  Ids  ear. 

'^  I  am  here  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  €k>d  helping  me," 
she  said.  ''  I  do  not  know  how  what  I  am  required  to  say 
can  touch  the  question  of  Joseph  Asten's  guilt  or  innocence ; 
but  I  cannot  pause  to  consider  that.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
woman  to  lay  bare  her  secret  heart  to  the  world ;  I  would 
like  to  think  that  every  man  who  hears  me  has  a  wifie^  a 
sister,  or  a  beloved  girl  of  his  choice,  and  that  he  will  try  to 
understand  my  heart  through  his  knowledge  of  hers.  I  did 
cherish  a  tenderness  which  might  have  been  love— I  cannot 
cell — ^for  Joseph  Asten  before  his  betrothaL  I  admit  that 
his  marriage  was  a  grief  to  me  at  the  time,  for,  while  I  had 
not  suffered  myself  to  feel  any  hope,  I  could  not  keep  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  out  of  my  heart  It  was  both  my 
Uame  and  shame :  I  wrestled  with  it,  ana  ^th  God'a  hetp  I 
overcame  it," 
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Hmsm  was  a  simple  pathos  in  Lucy's  voioe^  whieh  pieroed 
direcUj  to  the  heai-ts  of  her  hearers.  She  stood  before  them 
as  pure  as  Godiva  in  her  helpful  nakedness.  She  Raw  on 
Elwood's  obeek  the  blush  which  did  not  Tisit  hers,  and  the 
sparkle  of  an  unconscious  tear.  Joseph  had  hidden  his  fiice 
in  his  hands  for  a  moment,  but  now  looked  up  with  a  sad- 
ness which  no  man  there  could  misinterpret. 

Lucy  had  paused,  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned|  but  th^ 
efliect  of  her  words  had  been  so  powerful  and  unexpected 
that  Mr.  Spenham  was  not  quite  ready.     She  went  on : — 

^*  When  I  say  that  I  overcame  it,  I  think  I  have  answered 
everything.  I  went  to  him  in  the  garden  against  my  own 
wish,  because  his  wife  begged  me  with  tears  and  sobs  to  in- 
teroede  for  her :  I  could  not  guess  that  he  had  ever  thought 
of  me  otherwise  than  as  a  friend.  I  attributed  his  expres- 
sions to  his  disappointment  in  marriage,  and  pardoned  him 
when  he  asked  me  to  forget  them — '* 

^'  O,  no  doubt  I "  Mr.  Spenham  interrupted,  looking  at  the 
jury ;  ''  after  all  we  have  heard,  they  could  not  have  been 
very  disagreeable !  ^ 

Elwood  made  a  rapid  step  forward;  then,  reooUeoting 
himself,  resumed  his  position  against  the  railing.  Yezy  few 
persons  noticed  the  movement. 

**  They  were  very  unwelcome,"  Luc^  replied :  "  under  any 
other  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  forgive 
them." 

^^  And  this  former — '  tenderness,'  I  think  you  called  it," 
Mr.  Spenham  persisted,  ^'  — do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
feel  nothing  of  it  at  present  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  indignation  all  over  th«^  ▼oom. 
If  there  is  anything  utterly  incomprehensible  to  a  vulgar 
nature^  it  is  the  natuiul  delicacy  of  feeling  towards  womeui 
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vrbibh  is  rarely  wanting  even  to  the  roughest  and  mosfe 
rant  men.     The  prosecution  had  damaged  itself,  and  noiv 
the  popular  sympathy  was  wholly  and  strongly  with  Lucy. 

^  I  have  already  answered  that  question,^^  she  said.  ^  Foi 
the  holy  sake  of  truth,  and  of  my  own  free-will,  I  havo 
opened  my  heart.  I  did  it^  believing  that  a  woman's  first 
affection  is  pure,  and  would  be  respected ;  I  did  it^  hoping 
that  it  might  serve  the  cause  of  an  innocent  man ;  but  now, 
since  it  has  brought  upon  me  doubt  and  insult^  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  liberty  granted  to  me  by  the  judge,  and  speak 
no  word  more  I  " 

The  spectators  broke  into  applause,  which  the  judge  did 
not  immediately  check.  Lucy's  strength  suddenly  lefl  her ; 
she  dropped  into  her  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 

*^  I  have  no  further  question  to  ask  the  witness,''  said 
llir.  Pinkerton« 

Mr.  Spenham  inwardly  cursed  himself  for  his  blunder, — 
not  for  his  vulgarity,  for  of  that  he  was  sublimely  uncon 
Bcious, — and  was  only  too  ready  to  be  relieved  &om  Lucy's 
presence. 

She  rose  to  leave  the  court,  Mrs.  Hopeton  accompanying 
her ;  but  Elwood  Withers  was  already  at  her  side,  and  she 
leaned  upon  his  arm  as  they  passed  through  the  crowd.  The 
people  fell  back  to  make  a  way,  and  not  a  few  whispered 
some  honest  word  of  encouragement.  £]wood  breatlied 
heavily,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were  swollen. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the  hoteL 
llien  Lucy,  taking  Elwood's  hand,  said  :  "  Thank  you,  trae, 
dear  friend  !  I  can  say  no  more  now.  Qo  back,  for  Joseph's 
sake,  and  when  the  day  is  over  come  here  and  tell  mo,  if 
you  can,  that  I  have  not  injured  him  in  trying  to  help  him." 

When  Elwood  rofurned  to  the  court-room,  Eachel  Miller 
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on  the  witness  stand.  Her  testimony  confirmed  the 
interpretation  of  Julia's  character  which  liad  been  suggested 
by  Lucy  Henderson's.  The  sweet,  amiable,  suffering  wife 
began  to  recede  into  the  background,  and  the  cold,  fiedse, 
aelBsh  wife  to  take  her  place. 

All  Mr.  Spenham's  cross-examination  failed  to  give  the 
prosecution  any  support  until  he  asked  the  question : — 

^*  Have  you  discovered  nothing  whatever,  since  your  re- 
turn to  the  house,  which  will  throw  any  light  upon  Mrs. 
Asten's  death  ?  " 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  Elwood,  and  Madeline  all  felt  that  the 
critical  moment  had  come.  Philip's  absence  threatened  to 
be  a  serious  misfortune. 

**  Yes,"  Eachel  Miller  answered. 

^'  Ah  I "  exclaimed  the  prosecuting  attorney,  rubbing  hia 
hair ;  '^  what  was  it?  " 

*^  The  paper  in  which  the  arsenic  was  put  up.** 

*'  Will  you  produce  that  paper  ?  "  he  eagerly  asked. 

^  I  cannot  now,"  said  Rachel ;  "  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Philip 
Held,  so  that  he  might  find  out  something  more." 

Joseph  listened  with  a  keen,  undisguised  interest.  After 
the  first  feeling  of  surprise  that  such  an  important  event 
had  been  kept  from  his  knowledge,  his  confidence  in  Philip's 
judgment  reassured  him. 

'^  Has  Mr.  Philip  Held  destroyed  that  paper  ?  "  Mr.  Spen- 
ham  asked. 

*^  He  retains  it,  and  will  produce  it  before  this  court  to- 
morrow," Mr.  Pinkerton  replied. 

^  WaB  there  any  mark,  or  label,  upon  it^  which  indicated 
the  place  where  the  poison  had  been  procured  f  ^ 

«  Yes,"  said  Rachel  Miller. 

**  State  what  it  was." 
14 
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**  2Sba  linthieom's  drug-store,  No.  77  Main  Street^ 
nolifti*'  she  replied,  as  if  tihe  label  were  before  her  eyes. 

^  Let  Ziba  linthicum  be  summoned  at  onoe  I  **  Mr. 
bam  cned. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  however,  arose  and  stated  that  the  apo- 
thecary's testimony  required  that  of  another  person  who  wai 
present  when  the  poison  was  purchased.  This  other  person 
had  been  absent  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  bat  had 
been  summoned,  and  would  arrive,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Philip  Held,  on  the  following  morning.  He  begged  thai 
Mr.  linthicum's  evidence  might  be  postponed  untH  Ihen, 
when  he  believed  that  the  mystery  attending  the  poisoning 
would  be  wholly  explained. 

Mr.  Spenham  violently  objected,  but  he  again  made  the 
mistaJce  of  speaking  for  nearly  half  an  hour  on  the  subject,^ 
— an  indiscretion  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  confirmed 
political  habits.  By  the  time  the  question  was  decided,  and 
in  &vor  of  the  defence,  the  afternoon  was  well  advanoedy 
tfnd  the  court  a^jonmed  until  the  next  day. 
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NEW  EYroENCS. 

Elwood  acoompanied  Joseph  to  the  prison  where  he  wm 
obligod  to  spend  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  with 
him  until  Mr.  Pinkerton  (who  was  endeavoring  to  leaeh 
Philip  by  telegraph)  should  arrive. 

Owing  to  Bachel  Miller^s  forethought,  the  bare  room  was 
sitfficientlj  furnished.  There  was  a  clean  bed,  a  chair  or 
two,  and  a  table,  upon  which  stood  a  basket  of  provisions. 

'^  I  suppose  I  must  eat,**  said  Joseph,  '*  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  If  you  will  sit  down  and  join  me,  Elwood,  I  will 
try.*' 

'^  If  I  could  have  that  fellow  Spenham  by  the  throat  for 
a  minute,"  Elwood  growled,  **  it  would  give  me  a  good  appe- 
tite. But  I  will  take  my  share,  as  it  is :  I  never  can  think 
rightly  when  I'm  hungry.  Why,  there  is  enough  for  a  pio- 
nie  I  sandwiches,  cold  chicken,  pickles,  cakes,  cheese,  and 
two  bottles  of  coffee,  as  I  live  I  Just  think  that  we're  in  a 
hotel,  Joseph  !  It's  all  in  one's  notion,  leastways  for  a  sin- 
gle night ;  for  you  can  go  where  you  like  to-morrow  I  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Joseph,  as  he  took  his  seat.  Elwood 
set  the  provisions  before  him,  but  he  did  not  touch  them. 
After  a  moment  of  hesitation  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Elwood's  shoulder. 

<^Now,  old  boy!"  Elwood  cried:  ^'I  know  it  Wlwl 
joa  mean  is  unneoessaiy,  and  I  won't  hava  it  I  * 

^  Lei  me  speak  I  ^ 
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*'  I  don't  see  whj  I  should,  Joseph.  It's  no  more  thaa  I 
guessed.  She  didn't  love  me :  you  were  tolerably  near  ti>* 
gether  ouce,  and  if  you  should  now  come  nearer — ^ 

But  He  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  the  words  Btock  in 
his  throat. 

**  Great  Heaven  !  "  Joseph  exclaimed^  starting  to  his  feet ; 
''  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Don't  you  see  that  Lucy  Hen- 
derson and  I  are  parted  forever  by  what  has  happened  to-day? 
Didn't  you  hear  her  say  that  she  overcame  the  tendem^s 
which  might  have  become  love,  as  I  overcame  mine  for  her  ? 
Neither  of  us  can  recall  that  first  feeling,  any  more  than  we 
can  set  our  lives  again  in  the  past.  I  shall  worship  her  as 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  souls  that  breathe;  but  love 
her  ?  make  her  my  wife  ?  It  could  never,  never  be  I  No, 
Elwood !  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  pardon  me 
the  rashness  which  has  exposed  her  to  to-day's  trial." 

Elwood  began  to  laugh  strangely.  **  Tou  are  foolish,  Jo- 
seph," he  said.  ''  Pshaw  1  I  can't  hold  my  knife.  These 
sudden  downs  and  then  ups  are  too  much  for  a  fellow! 
Pardon  you?  Tes,  on  one  condition — ^that  you  empfy 
your  plate  before  you  speak  another  word  to  me ! " 

They  were  both  cheerful  after  this,  and  the  narrow  litUe 
room  seemed  freer  and  brighter  to  their  eyes.  It  was  late 
before  Mr.  Pinkerton  arrived  :  he  had  waited  in  vain  for  an 
answer  from  Philip.  Elwood's  presence  was  a  relief  to  him, 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  excite  Joseph  by  a  statement  of  what 
he  expected  to  prove  unless  the  two  witnesses  had  been  really 
secured.  He  adroitly  managed,  however,  to  say  very  little 
while  seeming  to  say  a  great  deal,  and  Joseph  was  then  left 
to  sac]  rest  as  his  busy  memory  might  allow  him. 

Next  morning  there  was  an  even  greater  crowd  in  the 
oourt-room.    All  Joseph's  friends  were  there,  with  tlia  ex* 
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eeption  of  Lucy  Henderson,  who,  by  Mr.  Pinkerton's  advice; 
remained  at  the  hotel.  Philip  had  not  arrived,  but  had  sent 
a  mesRage  saying  that  all  was  well,  and  he  would  come  in  the 
morning  train. 

Mr.  Spenham,  the  evening  before,  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Linthicum's  evidence.  The  apothecary,  how- 
ever, was  only  able  to  inform  him  of  Philip's  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  travelling  agent,  without  knowing  his  purpose.  In 
the  name  recorded  as  that  of  the  purchaser  of  the  poison  Mr. 
Spenham  saw  a  weapon  which  would  enable  him  to  repay  Lucy 
for  his  discomfiture,  and  to  indicate,  if  not  prove,  a  com- 
plicity of  crime,  in  which  Philip  Held  also,  he  suspected, 
might  be  concerned. 

The  court  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  Philip  could  not  be 
on  hand  before  ten.  Mr.  Pinkerton  endeavored  tio  procure 
the  examination  of  Dennis,  and  another  subordinate  witness, 
before  the  apothecary;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  gaining 
fifteen  minutes'  time  by  the  discussion.  Mr.  Ziba  linthicum 
was  then  called  and  sworn.  He  carried  a  volimie  under  his 
arm« 

As  Philip  possessed  the  label,  Mr.  Linthicum  could  only 
testify  to  the  fact  that  a  veiled  lady  had  purchased  so  many 
grains  of  arsenic  of  him  on  a  certain  day ;  that  he  kept  a  re- 
cord of  all  sales  of  dangerous  drugs ;  and  that  the  lady's  name 
was  recorded  in  the  book  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 
He  then  read  the  entry : — 

**  Mt88  Henderson.     Arsenic.'" 

Although  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  whispered  to  Joseph,  '*  Do 
not  be  startled  when  he  reads  the  name  I  ^  ib  was  a!1  the 
latter  could  do  to  suppress  an  exclamation.  There  was  a 
murmur  and  movement  through  the  whole  court. 

**  We  have  now  both  the  motive  and  the  co-agent  of  l^e 
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crima,'*  said  Mr.  Spenluuiii  rudng  trinmphfcitly.  ''After  tLi 
evidanoe  which  was  elicited  yesterday,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  connect  the  two.  If  the  case  deepens  in  enormity  as  it 
adyances,  we  may  be  shocked,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  surprised.  The  growth  of  free-love  sentiments,  among 
those  who  tear  themselves  lo  yae  from  the  guidance  of  religious 
influences,  naturally  leads  to  crime ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  evil  has  been  secretly  developed  is  not  suspected  by  the 
public.  Testimony  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  ac 
ouaed«  Joseph  Asten,  has  openly  esqpressed  his  infidelity ;  that 
he  repelled  with  threats  and  defiance  a  worthy  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  whom  his  own  pious  murdered  wife  had  commis- 
sioned to  lead  him  into  the  true  path.  The  very  expression 
which  the  woman  Lucy  Henderson  testified  to  his  having 
used  in  the  garden, —  ^  I  am  sick  of  masks,'  — ^what  does  it 
mean  ?  What  but  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  passions, — the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the  free-lovers  build  up  their 
pernicious  theories  ?  The  accused  cannot  complain  if  the 
law  lifts  the  mask  from  his  countenance,  and  shows  his  nature 
in  all  its  hideous  deformity.  But  another  mask^  also,  must 
be  raiaed :  I  demand  the  arrest  of  the  woman  Lucy  Hender- 
sonl" 

Mr.  Piiikerton  sprang  to  his  feet.  Li  a  measured,  solenui 
voice,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  loud,  sharp  tones 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Linthiciim'a 
evidence  was  already  known  to  him;  that  it  required  an 
explanation  wliich  would  now  be  given  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  which  would  completely  exonerate  Miss  Henderson  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  purchased  the  poison,  or  even  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  its  purchase.  He  demanded  that  no 
conclusion  should  bo  drawn  from  evidence  which  would  mil- 
lead  the  minds  of  the  jury:   ho  charged  the  prosecutbf 
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ftttOTDey  witih  most  uujustlj  aBflailJTig  the  characters  of  both 
Joseph  Asten  and  Lucy  Henderson,  and  invoked,  in  tha 
name  of  impartial  justice,  the  protection  of  the  court. 

He  spoke  both  eloquently  and  earnestly ;  but  the  8peota> 
tors  noticed  that  he  looked  at  his  watch  from  minute  tc 
minute.  Mr.  Spenham  interrupted  him,  but  he  continued 
to  repeat  his  statements,  until  there  came  a  sudden  move* 
ment  in  the  crowd,  near  the  outer  door  of  the  halL  Then 
he  sat  down. 

Philip  led  the  way,  pressing  the  crowd  to  right  and  left  in 
his  eagerness.  He  was  followed  by  a  tall  young  man,  with 
a  dark  moustache  and  an  abundance  of  jewelry,  while  Mr, 
Benjamin  Blessing,  flushed  and  perspiring,  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  spectators  were  almost  breathless  in  their  hushed, 
excited  interest. 

Philip  seized  Joseph's  hand,  and,  bending  nearer,  whis- 
pered, ^You  are  freef  His  eyes  sparkled  and  his  face 
glowed. 

Boom  was  made  for  the  three  witnesses^  and  after  a  brief 
whispered  consultation  between  Philip  and  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
Elwood  was  despatched  to  bring  Lucy  Henderson  to  the 
court. 

^  May  it  please  the  Court,''  said  Mr.  Pinkerton,  '^  I  am 
now  able  to  fulfil  that  promise  which  I  this  moment  made. 
The  evidence  which  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the  manner  oi 
Mrs.  Asten's  dealh,  and  which  will  release  the  court  from 
any  further  consideration  of  the  present  case,  is  in  my  hands. 
I  therefore  ask  leave  to  introduce  this  evidence  without  any 
further  delay." 

After  a  little  discussion  the  permission  was  granted,  and 
Philip  Held  was  placed  upon  the  stand. 

He  first  described  Joseph's  genuine  sorrow  at  his  wikfi 
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death^  and  his  self-aocusation  of  having  hastened  it  bj  hi* 
harsh  words  to  her  in  the  morning.  He  related  the  intev- 
view  at  which  Joseph,  on  learning  of  the  reports  conoemlng 
him,  had  immediately  decided  to  ask  for  a  legal  investigar 
tion,  and  in  a  simple,  straightforward  waj,  narrated  all  tliat 
had  been  done  np  to  the  time  of  consulting  Ziba  linthioam'a 
poison  record. 

^As  I  knew  it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  Miss  liai^ 
Henderson  could  have  been  the  purchaser,''  he  began  — 

Mr.  Spenham  instantly  objected,  and  the  expression  was 
ruled  out  by  the  Court. 

^  Then,''  Philip  resumed,  ^  I  determined  to  ascertain  who 
had  purchased  the  arsenic.  Mr.  Linthicum's  description 
of  the  lady  was  too  vague  to  be  recognized.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  travelling  agent  who  was  present ;  for 
this  purpose  I  went  to  the  city,  ascertained  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  travelling  agents  of  all  the  wholesale  drug 
firms,  and  after  much  time  and  correspondence  discovered 
the  man, — Mr.  Case,  who  is  here  present.  He  was  in  Per- 
sepolis,  Iowa,  when  the  summons  reached  him,  and  would 
have  been  here  yesterday  but  for  an  accident  on  the  Erie 
Railway. 

''  In  the  mean  time  I  had  received  the  small  fragment  ol 
another  label,  and  by  the  clew  which  the  few  letters  gave  me 
I  finally  identified  the  place  as  the  drug-store  of  Wallis  and 
Erkers,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Persimmon  Streets. 
There  was  nothing  left  by  which  the  nature  of  the  drug 
oould  l>e  ascertained,  and  therefore  this  movement  led  to 
nothing  which  could  be  offered  as  evidence  in  this  court, — 
that  is,  by  the  druggists  themselves,  and  they  have  not  been 
summoned.  It  happened,  however,  by  a  coincidence  whiol 
only  came  to  light  thip  morning,  that— " 
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Here  Philip  was  again  interrupted.  His  Airtliei  testi- 
mony was  of  less  consequence.  He  was  sharplj  crooa-ex- 
amined  by  Mr.  Spenham  as  to  his  relations  with  Joseph,  and 
his  object  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  procuring  evidence 
for  the  defence ;  but  he  took  occasion,  in  replying,  to  ezpi-eas 
his  appreciation  of  Joseph's  character  so  emphatically,  that 
the  prosecution  lost  rather  than  gained.  Then  the  plan  ol 
attack  was  changed.  He  was  asked  whether  he  believed  in 
the  Bible,  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  views 
of  the  so-called  free-lovers,  in  f&ciLe  divorce  and  polygamy. 
He  was  too  shrewd,  however,  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
least  misrepresentation,  and  the  moral  and  mental  torture 
which  our  jurisprudence  has  substituted  for  the  rack, 
thumbHBcrews,  and  Spanish  boots  of  the  Middle  Ages  finally 
came  to  an  end. 

Then  the  tall  young  man,  conscious  of  his  own  elegance, 
took  his  place.  He  gave  his  name  and  occupation  at 
Augustus  Fitzwilliam  Case,  commercial  traveller  for  the 
house  of  Byle  and  Glanders,  wholesale  druggists. 

*^  State  whether  you  were  in  the  drug-store  of  Ziba  Lin 
thicum.  No.  77  Main  Street,  in  this  town,  on  the  day  of  tha 
entry  in  Mr.  linthicum's  book." 

**  I  was." 

^'Did  you  notice  the  person  who  called  for  arseiiiof 

« I  did." 

**  What  led  you  specially  to  notice  her  ?  " 

^  It  is  my  habit,"  said  the  witness.  ''  I  am  impressible  to 
beauty,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  the  lady  had  what  I  call — 
ttyle.  £  recollect  thinking,  *  More  style  than  oould  bt 
Bzpected  in  these  little  places.' " 

^^Keep  your  thoughts  to  yoiurselfl"    cried  Mr«  Bpm^ 
Ham. 
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^Deflciibe  the  ladj  iw  oorrecUj  aa  yoa  can/*  said  lb 
Pinkerton. 

*^  Something  under  the  medium  Bize ;  a  little  thin,  but  not 
bad  linea, — what  I  should  call  jimp,  natfy,  or '  liaaome,'  in 
ihe  Scotch  dialect.  A  weU-trained  voice;  no  nnoertainty 
about  it, — altogether  about  as  keen  and  wide-awake  a 
woman  as  jou'U  find  in  a  daj^a  traveL*' 

**  Ton  guessed  all  this  from  her  figure  ?  **  Mr.  Spenham 
asked,  with  a  sneer. 

^*  Not  entirely.  I  saw  her  tauoe,  I  suppose  something  in 
my  appearance  or  attitude  attracted  her  attention.  While 
Mr.  linthicum  was  weighing  the  ai'senic  she  leaned  oTer  the 
counter,  let  her  veil  fiall  forward  slightly,  and  gave  me  a 
quick  side-look.  I  bent  a  little  at  the  same  time,  aa  if  to 
examine  the  soaps,  and  saw  her  &oe  in  a  three-quarter  posi- 
tion, as  the  photographers  say.^ 

'^  Oan  you  remember  her  features  distinctly  f  " 

^  Quite  so.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  finrget  a 
female  &ce.  Hers  was  just  verging  on  the  sharp,  but  still 
tolerably  handsome.  Hair  quite  dark,  and  worn  in  ringlets; 
eyebrows  clean  and  straight ;  mouth  a  little  too  thin  for  my 
fancy ;  and  eyes — well,  I  couldn't  undertake  to  say  exactly 
what  color  they  were,  for  she  seemed  to  have  Hie  tried:— 
very  common  in  the  city— of  letting  the  lida  droop  over 
them." 

**  Were  you  able  to  judge  of  her  age  F" 

**  Tolerably,  I  should  say.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  preser- 
vation which  enables  a  practised  eye  to  <li»fcingni»h  an  old 
girl  from  a  young  one.  She  was  certainly  not  to  be  called 
young, — somewhere  between  twenty-ei^t  and  thirtj^fivOt" 

''Ton  heard  the  name  she  gave  Mr.  lintfaicom?" 

"Distinctly.     Mr.  Linthicum  politely  stated  that  it  was 
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his  custom  to  register  the  names  of  all  those  to  irhom  hie 
fuiuiahed  either  poisons  or  prescriptions  reqiuring  care  in 
being  administered.  She  said,  'You  are  very  particular, 
sir ; '  and,  a  moment  afterward,  '  Pardon  me,  perhaps  it  Le 
necessary.' — '  What  name,  then  ? '  he  asked*  I  thought  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  but  this  I  will  not  say  positiyely; 
whether  or  not,  the  answer  was,  'Miss  Henderson.'  She 
went  out  of  the  store  with  a  light^  brisk  step." 

**  Tou  are  sure  you  would  be  able  to  recognize  the  lady  ?  " 
Mr.  Pinkerton  asked. 

*' Quite  sure."  And  Mr«  Augustus  Eitzwilli^n  Case 
«uniled  patronizingly,  as  if  the  question  were  superfluous. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  made  a  sign  to  Lucy,  and  she  arose. 

''Look  upon  this  lady  !  "  he  said  to  the  witness. 

The  latter  made  a  slight,  graceful  inclination  of  his  head, 
ds  much  as  to  say,  "  Pardon  me,  I  am  compelled  to  stare." 
Lucy  quietly  endured  his  gaze. 

"  Consider  her  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  then  tell  the 
jury  whether  she  is  the  person." 

"No  considerment  is  necessary.  This  lady  has  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  Miss  Henderson.  She  is  roun^^, 
taller,  and  modelled  upon  a  wholly  different  stvie." 

**  Will  you  now  look  at  this  photograph?^' 

"Ah  1 "  the  witness  exclaimed ;  "you  can  yourself  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  my  memory  1  Here  is  Miss  Hender- 
son herself  and  in  three-quarter  face,  as  I  saw  her !  " 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Pinkerton,  addressing  the  judge  and 
jury,  "  that  is  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Julia  Asten." 

The  spectators  were  astounded,  and  Mr.  Spenham  taken 
completely  aback  by  this  revelation.  Joseph  and  Elwood 
both  felt  that  a  great  weight  had  been  lifted  fix>m  their 
liaartB.    Hie  testimony  established  Julia's  &lsehood  at  the 
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■ftme  time,  and  there  was  such  an  instaat  and  oompleta 
reyulflon  of  opinion  that  many  persons  present  at  once  aoa- 
pected  her  of  a  design  to  poison  Joseph. 

^*  Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  Blessings  the  fiathet 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Asten,  for  his  testimony,'*  said  Mr.  Pinker' 
ton, — **  and  I  helieve  he  will  be  the  last  witness  necessaxy, — 
I  wish  to  show  that,  although  Miss  Lucy  Henderson  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Asten  to  Magnolia,  she  could  not  have  visited 
Mr.  linthicum's  drug-«tore  at  the  time  indicated;  nor, 
indeed,  at  any  time  during  that  day.  She  made  several  calls 
upon  friends,  each  of  whom  is  now  in  attendance,  and  their 
joint  evidence  will  account  for  every  minute  of  her  stay  in 
the  place.  The  base  attempt  to  blacken  her  £Eur  name  im- 
peratively imposes  this  duty  upon  me.** 

No  objection  was  made,  and  the  witnesses  were  briefly 
examined  in  succession.     Their  testimony  was  complete. 

**  One  mystery  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up,**  the  lawyer 
continued ;  ''  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Asten  in  purchasing  the 
poison,  and  the  probable  explanation  of  her  death.  I  say 
'  probable,'  because  absolute  certainty  is  impossible.  But  I 
will  not  anticipate  the  evidence.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bleflsingi 
it0p  forward,  if  you  pleaae  I " 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 


icR.  blessing's  testimokt. 


On  entering  the  court-room  Mr.  Blessing  had  gone  to 
Joseph,  given  his  hand  a  long,  significant  grasp,  and  looked 
in  his  fieuse  with  an  expression  of  triumph,  almost  of  exulta- 
tion. The  action  was  not  lost  upon  the  spectators  or  the 
jury,  and  even  Joseph  felt  that  it  was  intended  to  express 
the  strongest  flEdth  in  his  innocence. 

When  the  name  was  called  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  temporary  crush  in  some  quarters,  as  the  peo- 
ple thrust  forward  their  heads  to  see  and  listen.  Mr.  Bless* 
ing,  bland,  dignified,  serene,  feeling  that  he  was  the  central 
point  of  interest,  waited  until  quiet  had  been  restored, 
slightly  turning  his  head  to  either  side,  as  if  to  summon 
f^>ecial  attention  to  what  he  should  say. 

After  being  sworn,  and  stating  his  name,  he  thus  described 
his  occupation : — 

^^  I  hold  a  position  under  government ;  nominally,  it  is  a 
Deputy  Inspectorship  in  the  Custom-House,  yet  it  possesses 
a  confidential — I  might  say,  if  modesty  did  not  prevent^  an 
advisory— character." 

<<  In  other  words,  a  Ward  Politadan  I  ^  said  Mr.  Spen> 
ham. 

<^I  must  ask  the  prosecuting  attorney,^'  Mr.  Blessing 
blandly  suggested, ''  not  to  define  my  place  according  to  hia 
own  political  experiences." 

There  was  a  general  smile  at  these  words;  and  a  very 
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audible  ohuokle  from  spectators  belonging  to  tlie  o|yifti 
party. 

**  Ton  are  the  fiither  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jnlia  Asten  t " 

**  I  am — her  nnhappj  fiither,  whom  nothing  but  l2ie  im* 
perious  commands  of  justioe,  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband's  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  he  stands 
charged,  could  have  compelled  to  appear  here^  and  reveal 
^he  painful  secrets  of  a  fiamilj,  which — ^ 

Here  Mr.  Spenham  interrupted  him. 

^  I  merely  wish  to  observe/'  Mr.  Blessing  continued,  witii 
a  stately  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  judge  and  jury,  **  that 
the  De  Belsaius  and  their  descendants  may  have  been  fn- 
quently  unfortunate,  but  were  never  dishonorable.  I  act  in 
their  spirit  when  I  hold  duty  to  the  innocent  living  hi^er 
than  consideration  for  the  unfortunate  dead." 

Here  he  drew  forth  a  handkerchief  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  to  his  eyes. 

^  Did  you  know  of  any  domestic  discords  between  your 
daughter  and  her  husband  ?  " 

^*  I  foresaw  that  such  might  be,  and  took  occasion  to  want 
my  daughter,  on  her  wedding-day,  not  to  be  too  sure  of  her 
influence.  There  was  too  much  disparity  of  age,  character. 
And  experience.  It  could  not  be  called  crabbed  age  and 
rosy  youth,  but  there  was  difference  enough  to  justify  Shake- 
speare's doubts.  I  am  aware  that  the  court  requires  ocular 
^-or  auricular — evidence.  The  only  such  I  have  to  offer  is 
my  son-in-law's  own  account  of  the  discord  which  preoaded 
my  daughter's  death." 

^^  Did  this  discord  sufficiently  explain  to  you  the  oaaae 
and  manner  of  her  death  ?  " 

^  My  daughter's  nature — I  do  not  mean  to  digresi^  bvl 
am  accustomed  to  state  my  views  clearly — ^my  daughter^! 
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DttUire  was  impulsiTe.  She  inherited  my  own  intellect^  but 
modified  hj  the  peculiar  character  of  the  feminine  nervoni 
system.  Hence  she  might  succumb  to  a  depression  which  2 
should  resist.  She  appeared  to  be  sure  of  her  control  over 
my  son-in-law's  nature,  and  of  success  in  an  enterprise^  in 
which — 1  regret  to  say — my  son-in-law  lost  confidence.  I 
assumed,  at  the  time,  that  her  usually  capable  mind  was 
unbalanced  by  the  double  disappointment,  and  that  she  had 
rushed,  unaneled,  to  her  last  account.  This,  I  say,  was  the 
conclusion  forced  upon  me ;  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  it  was 
satisfactory.  It  seemed  to  disparage  my  daughter's  intelleo- 
tual  power :  it  was  not  the  act  which  I  should  have  antici- 
pated in  any  possible  emergency." 

**  Had  you  no  suspicion  that  her  husband  mig|it  have 
been  instrumental  ?  "  Mr.  Spenham  asked. 

^  He  P  he  is  simply  incapable  of  that,  or  any  crime !  ** 

^  We  don't  want  assertions,"  said  Mr.  Spenham,  sternly.  . 

**  I  beg  pardon  of  the  court^"  remarked  Mr.  Blessing;  ^  it 
was  a  spontaneous  expression.  The  touch  of  nature  oannol 
always  be  avoided." 

*«aoon,Birl'» 

^  I  need  not  describe  the  shock  and  sorrow  following  my 
daughter's  death,"  Mr.  Blessing  continued,  again  applying 
his  handkerchie£  ^  In  order  to  dissipate  it,  I  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  from  my  post^ — the  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment fortunately  admittLug  of  it, — and  made  a  journey 
to  the  Oil  Regions,  in  the  interest  of  myself  and  my  son-in- 
law.  While  there  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Philip  Held, 
the  contents  of  iddch — ^ 

''WDl  you  produce  the  letter?"  Mr.  Spenham  «■- 
claimed. 

^It  can  be  produced,  if  necessary.     I  wiU  state  nothiiig 
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(iiiiber,  smce  I  perceive  that  thia  would  not  be  admiwdMB 
evidence.  It  b  enough  to  say  that  I  returned  to  the  dty 
without  delay,  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Philip  Held.  13ie  re- 
quirementa  of  justice  were  more  potent  with  me  than  the 
luggestiona  of  personal  interest.  Mr.  Held  had  already,  as 
you  will  have  noticed  from  his  testimony,  identified  the 
fragment  of  paper  as  having  emanated  from  the  drug-«tore 
of  Wallia  and  Erkers,  comer  of  Fifth  and  Persimmon 
Streets.  I  accompanied  him  to  that  drug-store,  heard  the 
statements  of  the  proprietors,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Held's  ques- 
tions,— statements  which,  I  confess,  surprised  me  immeas- 
urably (but  I  could  not  reject  the  natural  deductions  to  be 
drawn  frx)m  them),  and  was  compelled,  although  it  over- 
whelmed me  with  a  sense  of  unmerited  shame,  to  acknow 
ledge  that  there  was  plausibility  in  Mr.  Hold's  conjectures. 
Since  they  pointed  to  my  elder  daughter,  Clementina,  noit 
Mrs.  Spelter,  and  at  this  moment  tossing  upon  the  ocean- 
wave,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Held  might  possess  a  discernment  su- 
perior to  my  own.  But  for  a  lamentable  cataclysm,  he 
might  have  been  my  son-in-law,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
prefer  that  refinement  of  character  which  comes  of  good  blood 
to  the  possession  of  millions — *^ 

Here  Mr.  Blessing  was  again  interrupted,  and  ordered  to 
confine  himself  to  the  simple  statement  of  the  neoessaiy 
facts. 

*'  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  rebuke,^  he  said.  ** But 
the  sentiment  of  the  mena  corucia  recti  will  sometimes  ob- 
trude through  the  rigid  formula  of  Themis.  In  shorty  Mr. 
Philip  H  eld's  representations — " 

*'  State  those  representations  at  once,  and  be  done  witk 
khem  !  ^  Mr.  Spenham  cried. 

^  I  am  coming  to  ihem  presently.    The  Honorable  Ootri 
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understands)  I  am  convinced,  that  a  coherent  narrative,  al 
though  moderately  prolix,  is  preferable  to  a  disjointed  nar- 
rative,  even  if  the  latter  were  terse  as  Tacitus.  Mr.  Hold's 
representations,  I  repeat,  satisfied  me  that  an  interview  with 
my  daughter  Clementina  was  imperative.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  passage  of  the  nuptial  pair  had  al- 
ready been  taken  in  the  VUle  de  PasrU.  I  started  at  once, 
sending  a  telegram  in  advance,  and  in  the  same  evening  ar- 
rived at  their  palatial  residence  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Clemen- 
tina's nature,  I  must  explain  to  the  Honorable  Court,  is  very 
difierent  from  that  of  her  sister, — ^the  reappearance,  I  sus- 
pect, of  some  lateral  strain  of  blood.  She  is  reticent,  unde* 
monstrative, — in  short,  frequently  inscrutable.  I  suspected 
that  a  direct  question  might  defeat  my  object ;  thereforOi 
when  I  was  alone  with  her  the  next  morning, — ^my  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Spelter,  being  called  to  a  meeting  of  Erie  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  directors, — I  said  to  her :  *  My  child,  you 
are  perfectly  blooming  I  Your  complexion  was  always  ad- 
mirable, but  now  it  seems  to  me  incomparable ! ' " 

**  This  is  irrelevant !  "  cried  Mr.  Spenham. 

**  By  no  means !  It  is  the  very  corpus  ddietiy — ^the  foot 
of  Hercules, — ^the  milk  (powder  would  be  more  appropriate) 
in  the  oocoa^nut !  "  Clementina  smiled  in  her  serene  way,  and 
made  no  reply.  *  How  do  you  keep  it  up  now  ?  '  I  asked, 
tapping  her  cheek ;  *  you  must  be  careful,  here  :  all  persona 
are  not  so  discreet  as  Wallis  and  Erkers.'  She  was  as- 
tounded, stupefied,  I  might  say,  but  I  saw  that  I  had  reached 
the  core  of  truth.  *  Did  you  suppose  I  was  ignorant  of  it?* 
I  said,  still  very  friendly  and  playfully.  *  Then  it  was  Julia 
who  told  you  I'  she  exclaimed.  ^And  if  she  did,'  I  an- 
swered, *  what  was  the  harm  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  Julia 
did  the  same  thing,'     'She  was  always  foolish,'  (lemenlant 
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then  uid ;  *  she  enYied  me  mj  oomplexioiL,  and  she  watoiied 
me  until  she  found  ont.  I  told  her  that  it  wonld  not  do  fiir 
any  except  blondes,  like  myself  and  her  complexion  iraa 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  And  I  coaldn*t  aee  that  it 
improved  much,  afterwards.'  ^ 

Mr.  Pinkerton  saw  that  the  jorymen  were  pnzsledy  and 
requested  Mr.  Blessing  to  explain  the  conversation  to 
them. 

*'  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  obey ;  yet  a  fiither'a  feelings 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  shrinks  from  presenting  the  &cts  at 
once  in  their  naked — ^unpleasantness.  Howeyer,  ainoe  Ilia 
use  of  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  is  so  general  in  our  city,  especi- 
ally among  blondes,  as  Wallia  and  Erkers  assure  me,  my 
own  family  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Julia  commenced  using 
the  drug,  so  Clementina  informed  me,  after  her  engagement 
with  Mr.  Asten,  and  only  a  short  time  before  her  marriage. 
To  what  extent  she  used  it^  after  that  event,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but,  I  suspect,  less  frequently,  unless 
she  feared  that  the  disparity  of  age  between  her  and  her 
husband  was  becoming  more  apparent.  I  cannot  excuse  her 
duplicity  in  giving  Miss  Henderson's  name  instead  of  her 
own  at  Mr.  Unthicum's  drug  store,  since  the  result  mi^^ 
have  been  so  fearfully  fatal ;  yet  I  entreat  you  to  believe 
that  there  may  have  been  no  inimical  animtu  in  tlie  act. 
I  attribute  her  death  entirely  to  an  over-dose  of  the  drug^ 
voluntarily  taken,  but  taken  in  a  moment  of  strong  excite- 
ment." 

The  feeling  of  relief  from  suspense,  not  only  among 
Joseph's  friends,  but  throughout  the  crowded  oouit-ioom, 
was  clearly  manifested :  all  present  seemed  to  breailie  a 
lifter  and  fresher  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Blessing  wiped  his  forehead  and  his  fiit  cheeky  and 
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looked  benignly  aronnd.  '*  13iere  are  a  hnndzed  tttQe  addi 
tional  details,^  lie  said,  ''which  will  sabetantiate  my  otI- 
deDoe ;  bat  I  have  surely  said  sufficient  for  the  ends  of  ju» 
tioe.  The  hearena  will  not  fall  because  I  have  been  forced 
to  carre  the  emblems  of  criminal  vanity  upon  the  sepulchre 
of  an  unforttmate  chOd, — but  the  judgment  of  an  earthly 
tribunal  may  well  be  satisfied.  However,  I  am  ready,^  he 
added,  turning  towards  Mr.  Spenham ;  *^  apply  all  the  en?- 
gines  of  technical  procedure,  and  I  shall  not  wince." 

The  manner  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  completely 
changed.  He  answered  respectfully  and  courteously,  and  his 
brief  cross-examination  was  calculated  rather  to  confirm 
the  evidence  for  the  defence  than  to  invalidate  it. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  then  rose  and  stated  that  he  should  caD 
no  other  witnesses.  The  fact  had  been  established  that 
Mrs.  Asten  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic  to  im- 
prove her  complexion ;  also  that  she  had  purchased  much 
more  than  enough  of  the  drug  to  cause  death,  at  the  Bton 
of  Mr.  Ziba  linthicum,  only  a  few  days  before  her  demise, 
and  under  circumstances  which  indicated  a  desire  to  conceal 
the  purchase.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  Tno-niKwi 
of  her  death  might  be  explained ;  either  she  had  ignorantly 
taken  an  over<lose,  or,  having  mixed  the  usual  quantity  be- 
fore descending  to  the  garden  to  overhear  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Asten  and  Lucy  Henderson,  had  forgotten  the 
fiict  in  the  great  excitement  which  followed,  and  thought- 
lessly added  as  much  more  of  the  poison.  Her  last  words 
to  her  husband,  which  could  not  be  introduced  as  evidence^ 
but  might  now  be  repeated,  showed  that  her  death  was  the 
i«MuIt  of  accident,  and  not  of  design.     She  was  thua  ab- 

>lved  of  the  guilt  of  suicide,  even  as  her  huaband  of  Am 
jharge  of  murder. 
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Mr.  Spenhamy  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  fJioee  who 
were  unaoqoainted  with  his  tnie  chiuracter,  also  stated  that 
he  should  call  no  ftirther  witness  for  the  prosecution,  llie 
testimonies  of  Mr.  Augustus  Fi  zwilliam  Case  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bleasing — although  the  latter  was  unneoessarilj  o» 
tentatiouH  and  discursive — were  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  the  prosecution  could  not  make  out  a  case.  He  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  Mr.  Joseph  Asten's  innocence.  LesI 
the  expressions  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  use,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  might  be  misunderstood,  be  wished 
to  saj  that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  characters  of 
Mr.  Asten  and  also  of  Miss  Lucy  Henderson.  He  believed 
the  latter  to  be  a  refined  and  vii'tuous  lady,  an  ornament  to 
the  community  in  which  she  resided.  TTih  language  to- 
wards her  had  been  professional, — by  no  means  personaL 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  most  eminent 
li^ts  of  the  bar ;  the  ends  of  justice  required  the  most 
searching  examination,  and  the  more  a  character  was  cri- 
minated the  more  brightly  it  would  shine  forth  to  the 
world  after  the  test  had  been  successfully  endured. 
He  was  simply  the  agent  of  the  law,  and  all  respect  of  per- 
sons was  prohibited  to  him  while  in  the  exei-cise  of  his 
functions. 

The  judge  informed  the  jurymen  that  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  give  them  any  instructions.  If  they  wex« 
already  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  even  the  formalily  of 
refiling  might  be  dispensed  with. 

There  was  a  minute's  whispering  back  and  forth  among 
the  men,  and  the  foi-eman  then  rose  and  stated  that  they 
were  agreed. 

The  words  "Xot  Guilty!*'  spoken  loudly  and  emphatt 
cally,  were  the  «dgnal  for  a  stormy  bui*8t  of  applause  from 
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tibe  audietxce.  In  vain  the  court-crier,  aided  hj  the  conatar 
bleSy  endeavored  to  preserve  order.  Joseph^s  friends  gath- 
csred  around  him  with  their  congratulations;  while  Mr. 
Blessing,  feeling  that  some  recognition  of  the  popuJar  senti- 
ment was  required,  rose  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  crowd. 
Philip  lad  the  way  to  the  open  air,  and  the  others  followed, 
but  few  words  were  spoken  until  they  found  themselveB  in 
the  large  parlor  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Blessing  had  exchanged  some  mysterious  whispers 
with  the  clerk,  on  arriving ;  and  presently  two  negro  waiters 
entered  the  room,  bearing  wine,  ice,  and  other  refreshments. 
When  the  glasses  had  been  filled,  Mr.  Blessing  lifted  his 
with  an  air  which  imposed  silence  on  the  company,  and  thus 
spake :  '^  ^  Out  of  the  abujidanoe  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.'  There  may  be  occasions  when  silence  is  golden, 
but  to-day  we  are  content  with  the  baser  metaL  A  man  in 
whom  we  all  confide,  whom  we  all  love,  has  been  rescued 
firom  the  labyrinth  of  circumstances ;  he  comes  to  us  as  a 
new  Theseus,  saved  from  the  Minotaur  of  the  Law !  Al- 
though Mr.  Held,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fair  sister,  was 
the  Ariadne  who  found  the  clew,  it  has  been  my  happy  lot 
feo  assist  in  unrolliDg  it ;  and  now  we  all  stand  together,  like 
our  classic  models  on  the  free  soil  of  Crete,  to  chant  a  pnan 
of  deliverance.  While  I  propose  the  health  and  happiness 
and  good-fortime  of  Joseph  Asten,  I  beg  him  to  believe  that 
my  words  come  ab  wm>  peetare, — from  my  inmost  heart :  if 
any  veil  of  mistrust,  engendered  by  circumstances  which  I 
will  not  now  recall,  still  hangs  between  him  and  myself  I 
entreat  him  to  rend  that  veil,  even  as  David  rent  his  gar- 
iients,  and  believe  in  my  sincerity,  if  he  cannot  in  my  dia- 
jietion !  ^' 

Philip  was  tLe  only  one,  besides  Joseph,  who  understood 
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the  last  aUnsion.    He  cau^^t  hold  of  Mr. 
and  exclaimed :  **  Spoken  like  %  man  I  ^ 

Joseph  stepped  instantly  forward.  **  I  have  again 
unjust/'  he  said,  ^  and  I  thank  yon  for  making  me  fael  it 
You  have  done  me  an  infinite  service,  sacrificing  your  owb 
feelings,  bearing  no  malice  against  me  for  my  hasty  and 
unpardonable  words,  and  showing  a  confidence  in  mj  dianuy 
ter  which — after  what  has  passed  between  us — ^puta  me  to 
shame.  I  am  both  penitent  and  grateful :  hencefi>ctli  I  shaD 
know  you  and  esteem  you  1  '* 

Mr*  Blessing  took  the  offered  hand,  held  it  a  momenti,  and 
^en  stammered,  while  the  tears  started  from  bis  eyss: 
^  Enough !  Bury  the  past  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  I  I  can 
vtm  say :  /<n  ds  BeUain  !  '^ 

^  One  more  toast !  **  cried  Philip.  ^  Happiness  and 
worldly  fortune  to  the  man  whom  misfortunea  have  bent  but 
cannot  break, — who  has  been  often  deceived,  but  who 
never  purposely  deceived  in  turn, — whose  sentunent  d 
honor  has  been  to-day  so  nobly  manifested, — ^BeiganiiD 
Blessing!'* 

While  the  happy  company  were  pouring  out  bat  not  ex- 
hausting their  feelings,  Lucy  Henderson  stole  forth  upon  tbe 
upper  balcony  of  the  hotel.  There  was  a  secret  trouble  in 
hor  heart,  which  grew  from  minute  to  minute.  She  leaned 
upon  the  railing,  and  looked  down  the  dusty  street,  p— i««g 
in  review  the  events  of  the  two  pregnant  days,  and  striving 
to  guess  in  what  manner  they  would  afifect  her  coming  li& 
She  felt  that  she  had  done  her  simple  dniy :  she  had  spoken 
no  word  which  she  was  not  ready  to  repeat;  yet  in  her 
words  there  seemed  to  be  the  seeds  of  change. 

After  a  while  the  hostler  brought  a  light  carriage  Ikoni  the 
■taUe,  and  Elwood  Withers  stepped  into  the  sli^aot  below 
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her.  Bi»  wm  aboat  to  take  the  reinB,  "when  be  looked  iq;^ 
■aw  her^  and  remained  Btanding.  She  notified  the  iotaiaely 
wiatfbl  expression  of  his  fiuse. 

«<  Axe  you  going,  Elwood, — and  aUmef  "  she  asioBd. 

^  TeSy''  he  said  eagerly ;  and  waited. 

^Then  I  will  go  with  yon,— that  is,  if  yon  will  tA»  me." 
She  tried  to  speak  lightly  and  playfully. 

In  a  &w  minutes  they  were  out  of  town,  passing  between 
tine  tawny  fields  and  under  the  russet  woods.  A  sweet  west 
wind  beamed  them  with  nutty  and  spiqy  odors,  and  made  a 
crisp,  cheerful  music  among  the  fiiUen  leaves. 

^What  a  delicious  change  I  **  said  Lucy,  *' after  thai 
■tifling^  dreadfal  room." 

**  Ay,  Lucy — and  think  how  Joseph  will  feel  it !  And 
how  uMur,  by  the  chance  of  a  hair,  we  came  of  misring  the 
taruih!'' 

^  Mwood !  ^  she  exdaimed,  ^  while  I  was  giving  my  tea- 
timony,  and  I  found  your  eyes  fixed  on  me,  were  you  think- 
ing of  the  counsel  you  gave  me^  three  weeks  ago^  when  wis 
met  at  the  tannel?'* 

«IwasI'' 

^  I  knew  it^  and  I  obeyed.  Do  you  now  say  that  I  did 
right?'' 

**  Not  for  that  reason,"  he  answered.  ^  It  was  your  own 
heart  that  told  you  what  to  do.  I  did  not  mean  to  bend  or 
influence  you  in  any  way :  I  have  no  right.'' 

^  Tou  have  the  right  of  a  firiend,"  she  whispered, 

^Tes,"  said  he,  ^I  sometimes  take  more  upon  myself 
than  I  ought.  But  it's  hard,  in  my  case,  to  hit  a  very  fine 
line.'' 

^  O,  you  ace  now  unjust  to  yourself  Mwood.  Ton  an 
utitii  strong  «»"^  *-«—-*——.  w 
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^  I  am  not  strong !  I  am  this  minute  ^Miilhig  mjr  good 
hifik.  It  UMi  a  lock  from  Heaven  to  me,  Laoy,  when  yoa 
offered  to  ride  home  with  me,  and  it  i9j  now — ^if  I  oonld  onlj 
flwaUow  the  words  that  are  rising  into  my  month  I " 

She  whispered  again :  ^  Whj  riiouid  joa  swallow  them  f  ^ 

'^  You  are  cruel !  when  you  have  forbidden  me  to  speak, 
and  I  have  promised  to  obey ! " 

*^  After  all  you  have  heard  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  All  the  more  for  what  I  have  heard." 

She  took  his  hand,  and  cried,  in  a  trembling  voioe :  ^  J 
have  been  cruel,  in  remaining  blind  to  your  nature.  I  re* 
listed  what  would  have  been — ^what  will  be,  if  you  do  not 
turn  away — ^my  one  happiness  in  this  life  I  Do  not  apeak — 
let  me  break  the  prohibition !  Mwood,  dear,  trse^ 
heart, — ^Elwood,  I  love  you  1  ^ 

**Lu<7l" 

And  she  lay  upon  his  bosoaa 
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(MAPTER  XXXL 


BEGINNIKO  ANOTHER  LIFE. 


It  was  lard  for  the  company  of  rejoidxig  fiiendsy  at  tlie 
boM  in  Magnolia,  to  part  from  each  other.  Mr.  Bleasing 
had  tact  enon^  to  decline  Joseph^s  invitation,  but  he  was 
Borelj  tempted  by  Philip^a,  in  which  Madeline  heartily 
)oined.  Nevertheless,  he  only  wavered  for  a  moment;  a 
mysterious  resolution  strengthened  him,  and  taking  Philip 
to  one  aide,  he  whispered: — 

*^Will  you  allow  me  to  postpone,  not  relinquish,  the 
pleasure?  Thanks!  A  grave  duty  beckons, — a  task,  in 
short,  without  which  the  triumph  of  to-day  would  be  dra* 
matically  incomplete.  I  must  speak  in  riddles,  because  this 
is  a  case  in  which  a  whisper  might  start  the  overhanging 
avalanche ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  trust  me.'* 

^  Of  course  I  will !  ^    Philip  cried,  offering  his  hand. 

**JFbi  de  jBdiaiin/^^  was  Mr.  Blessing's  proud  answer,  as 
he  hurried  away  to  reach  the  train  for  the  city. 

Joseph  looked  at  Philip,  as  the  horses  were  brought  from 
the  stable,  and  then  at  Bachel  Miller,  who,  wrapped  in  her 
great  crape  shawl,  was  quietly  waiting  for  him. 

^  We  must  not  separate  all  at  once,"  said  Philip,  stepping 
forwsrd.  '^  Miss  Miller,  will  you  invite  my  sister  and  mj« 
self  to  take  tea  witli  you  this  evening?'' 

Philip  had  become  one  of  Bachel's  heroes ;  she  was  sue 

tint  Mr.  Blessing's  testimony  and  Joseph's  triumphant  ao* 

qoittal  were  owing  to  his  exertions.     The  Asten  fiurm  could 
16 
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prodnM  iiotihiiig  good  enoagb  for  Lib  enterteiniiMB^- 
WBB  ber  onlj  troable. 

''Do  ieU  me  the  time  o'  da,j^^  she  said  to  Jofleph^  as  bo 
droTe  out  of  tcwn,  closely  followed  by  Pbilip's  h^tA  ear- 
ruige.  ''It's  three  days  in  one  to  me,  and  a  deal  more  like 
day  after  to  morrow  morning  than  this  afternoon.  Now, 
a  telegraph  would  be  a  oonvenienoe ;  I  ooold  send  word  and 
have  ebiokens  killed  and  picked,  against  we  got  there.'' 

Joeeph  answered  her  by  driving  as  rapidly  as  the  ron^ 
country  roads  permitted,  without  endangeiing  horse  and 
vehicle.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  coherency, 
impossible  to  thrust  back  the  single  overwhelming  proBp&ei 
of  relief  and  release  which  had  burst  upon  his  life.  He 
dared  to  admit  the  fortune  which  had  come  to  him  throng 
deiith,  now  that  his  own  innocence  of  any  indirect  incitement 
thereto  had  been  established.  The  future  was  again  dear 
before  him;  and  even  the  miserable  discord  of  the  past  year 
began  to  recede  and  form  only  an  indistinot  background  to 
the  infinite  pify  of  the  death-scene.  Mr.  Blessing'iB  testi- 
mony enabled  him  to  look  back  and  truly  interpret  the  last 
appealing  looks,  the  last  broken  words ;  his  heart  baaiahed 
the  remembrance  of  its  accusations,  and  retained  only — so 
long  as  it  should  beat  among  living  men*-a  deep  and  teuder 
commiseration.  As  for  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  the 
dander  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  his  thoug|LtB 
were  above  the  level  of  life  which  they  touched.  Ho 
was  nearer  than  he  suspected  to  that  only  true  indepen- 
deuce  of  soul  which  releases  a  man  from  the  yoke  of  cii^ 
oumstances. 

Rachel  Miller  humored  his  silence  as  long  as  she  tiionght 
proper,  and  then  suddenly  and  awkwardly  interrupted  it 
^  Tes,^'  she  exclaimed ;  "  there^s  a  little  of  the  old  onnaiifc 
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Vina  is  the  oelkiMdoset  1  TownVfolks  general^  like  it^  and 
we  used  to  think  it  good  to  itay  a  body'B  stomadi  for  a  late 
ineal, — as  itii  be  apt  to  be.  Bat  Tve  not  asked  yoa  how 
7on  relished  the  supper,  though  Elwood,  to  be  sore,  allowed 
ihat  all  was  tolerable  nioe.  And  I  see  the  Lord's  hand  in 
iiy  as  I  hope  yon  do,  Joseph ;  for  the  rif^teons  is  never  for* 
aakenw  We  can't  help  rejoice,  where  ttre  ought  to  be  hiunbty 
vetoming  thanks,  und  owning  our  unworihiness ;  but  Philip 
Held  is  a  friend,  if  there  ever  was  one ;  and  the  white  hen's 
brood,  though  they  are  new-fiB«hioned  fowls,  are  plump 
enough  by  this  time.  I  disremember  whether  I  asked  SU 
wood  to  stop — ^" 

''There  he  is! "  Joseph  intermpted;  ^turning  the  comer 
of  the*  wood  before  us  I  Lu<gr  is  with  him, — and  they  must 
both  come  I" 

He  drove  on  rapidly,  and  soon  overtook  Elwood's  lagging 
team.  The  horse,  indeed,  had  had  his  own  way,  and  the 
tound  of  approaching  wheels  awoke  Elwood  from  a  traiioe 
of  inotedible  happiness.  Before  answering  Joseph,  he  wlii»> 
pered  to  Lucy : — 

'^What  shall  we  say?  It'll  be  the  heaviest  favor  Fve 
ever  been  called  upon  to  do  a  Mend." 

''Do  it,  thent  "she  said :  ''the  day  is  too  blessed  to  be 
kept  for  ourselves  alone." 

How  fair  the  valley  shone,  as  they  came  into  it  out  of  the 
long  glen  between  the  hills!  What  cheer  there  was,  even 
in  the  fhding  leaves ;  what  happy  promise  in  the  mellow 
autumn  sky !  The  gate  to  the  lane  stood  open;  Dennis, 
with  a  glowing  face,  waited  for  the  horse.  He  wanted  to 
ray  something,  but  not  knowing  how,  shook  hands- with  Jo* 
leph,  and  then  pretendeil  to  be  concerned  with  the  harness. 
&chol,  on  entering  the  kitchen,  found  her  neighbor^  Mnii 
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Bialiop,  embarked  on  a  full  tide  of  preparation.    Two  pliaiq 
(bwlg,  scalded  and  plucked,  laj  upoii  the  table ! 

This  was  too  much  for  Bachel  Miller.  She  had  boine 
ap  bravely  through  the  trying  days,  concealing  her  anziefy 
lest  it  might  be  misintei^preted,  hiding  even  her  gratefbl 
emotion,  to  make  her  faith  in  Joseph's  innocence  aeem  the 
stronger;  and  now  Mrs.  Bishop's  thoughtfulness  was  tiie 
slight  touch  under  which  she  gave  way.  She  sat  down  and 
oned. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  with  a  stew-pan  in  one  hand,  while  she 
wiped  her  sympathetic  eyes  with  the  other,  explained  that 
her  husband  had  come  home  an  hour  before,  with  the  news; 
and  that  she  just  guessed  help  would  be  wanted,  or  leastways 
company,  and  so  she  had  made  bold  to  begin;  for,  though 
the  truth  ha<1  been  made  manifest,  and  the  right  had  been 
proved,  as  anybody  might  know  it  would  be,  still  it  was  a 
trial,  and  people  needed  to  eat  more  and  better  under  trials 
than  at  any  other  time.  *^  You  may  not  feel  inclined  for 
victuals ;  but  there's  the  danger !  A  body's  body  must  be 
supported,  whether  or  no." 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  and  his  guests  sat  on  the  veranda,  in 
tlie  still,  mild  air.  He  drew  his  chair  near  to  PhOip's,  their 
hands  closed  upon  each  other,  and  they  were  entirely  happy 
in  the  tender  and  perfect  manly  love  whidi  united  them. 
Madeline  sat  in  front,  with  a  nimbus  of  sunshine  around  her 
hair,  feeling  also  the  embarrassment  of  speech  at  such  a 
moment,  yet  bravely  endeavoiing  to  gossip  with  Lucy  on 
other  matters.  But  Elwood's  face,  so  bright  that  it  became 
almost  beautiful,  caught  her  eye :  she  glanced  at  Philip,  who 
answered  with  a  smile  ;  then  at  Lucy,  whone  cheek  bloomed 
frith  the  loveliest  color ;  and,  rising  without  a  word,  she 
went  to  the  latter  and  embrHced  her. 
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Then,  stretching  her  hand  to  Mwood,  she  said:  '^Poipve 
me,  both  of  yon,  for  showing  how  glad  I  am  I  '^ 

^  Philip  1 "  Joseph  cried,  as  the  tmth  flashed  upon  himj 
^  life  is  not  always  unjnst !     It  is  we  who  are  impatient.'* 

lliey  both  arose  and  gave  hands  of  congratolation;  and 
Elwood,  though  so  deeply  moTed  that  he  scarcely  trusted 
himself  to  speak,  was  so  firankly  proud  and  happy, — so 
purely  and  honestly  man  in  such  a  sacred  moment, — ^that 
Lucy's  heart  swelled  with  an  equally  proud  recognition  of 
his  feeling.  Their  eyes  met,  and  no  memory  of  a  mistaken 
Past  could  ever  again  come  like  a  cloud  across  the  light  of 
iheir  mutual  faith. 

'^The  day  was  blessed  already,''  said  Philip;  ^but  this 
makes  it  perfect." 

No  one  knew  how  the  time  went  by,  or  could  afterwards 
recall  much  that  was  said.  Rachel  Miller,  with  many 
apologies,  summoned  them  to  a  sumptuous  meal;  and  when 
the  moon  hung  chill  and  clear  above  the  creeping  mists  of 
the  valley,  they  parted. 

The  next  evening,  Joseph  went  to  Philip  at  the  Forge. 
It  was  well  that  he  should  breathe  another  atmosphere,  and 
dwell,  for  a  little  while,  within  walls  where  no  ghosts  of 
bis  former  life  wandered.  Madeline,  the  most  hospitably 
observant  of  hostesses,  seemed  to  have  planned  the  arrange- 
ments solely  for  his  and  Philip's  intercourse.  The  short 
evening  of  the  countiy  was  not  half  over,  before  she 
sent  them  to  Philip's  room,  where  a  genial  *vood-fire  prat- 
tled and  flickered  on  the  hearth,  with  two  easy-chairs  be- 
fore it. 

Philip  lighted  a  pipe  and  they  sat  down.  "  Now,  Joseph,*' 
■aid  he,  ^  Fll  answer  ^  Yes  ! '  to  the  question  ii^  your  miniL'' 

•'You  have  been  talking  with  Bishop,  Philip?" 
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*No;  but  I  won't  mjstify you.  Ai  I  rode  vp  liio mdiej^ 
I  Mtw  yoa  two  gtanding  on  the  hill,  end  oonld  eeeilj  gueai 
the  rest.  A  large  estate  in  this  country  is  only  an  imagi- 
nary fortune.  Yon  are  not  so  muoh  of  a  fanner,  Joseph, 
that  it  will  out  yon  to  the  heart  and  make  yon  dream  of 
rain  to  part  with  a  few  fields ;  if  yon  were,  I  shonld  say 
get  that  weakness  out  of  yon  at  onoe  1  A  man  should /Me- 
§698  his  property,  not  be  possessed  by  it.** 

"  You  are  right^'^  Joseph  answered ;  ^  I  have  been  fitt- 
ing against  an  inherited  feeling.** 

**  The  only  question  is,  will  the  sale  of  those  fifty  sens 
reUeve  you  of  all  present  embarrassments  ?  ** 

^  So  fiu*,  Philip,  tiiat  a  new  mortgage  of  about  half  the 
amount  will  oover  what  remains.** 

"^Braroi**  cried  Philip.  ''This  is  better  than  I  thon^t 
Mr.  Hopeton  is  looking  for  sure,  steady  inTeBtments,  and 
will  furmsh  whateyer  you  need.  So  there  is  no  danger  of 
foreclosure.** 

**  Things  seem  to  shape  themselves  almost  too  easily  now,** 
Joseph  answered.  I  see  the  old|  mechanical  routine  of  my 
life  coming  back :  it  should  be  enough  for  me,  but  it  is  not; 
can  you  tell  me  why,  Philip  ?  ** 

^  Yes :  it  never  was  enou^  The  most  of  our  neighborB 
are  cases  of  arrested  deyelopment.  Their  intellectiial  nature 
only  takes  so  many  marks,  like  a  horae*s  teeth ;  there  is  a 
point  early  in  their  lives,  where  its  form  becomes  fixed. 
Thero  is  neither  the  external  influence,  nor  the  inward  neoes> 
sity,  to  drive  them  a  step  further.  They  find  the  Sphinx 
dangerous,  and  keep  out  of  her  way.  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
^hey  passively  begin  to  accept  what  m ,  all  that  was  fiuenft  or 
plastic  in  them  soon  hardens  into  the  old  moulds.  Now,  1 
am  not  very  wise,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  truth;  that 
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life  is  a  grand  sentrifugal  foroOy  foreyer  groidiig  from  a 
wider  circle  towirds  one  that  is  still  wider.  Your  stationary 
men  may  be  necessary,  and  even  serviceable ;  but  to  me — 
and  to  you,  Joseph — there  is  neither  joy  nor  peace  except 
in  some  kind  of  growth.'' 

"  If  we  could  be  always  sure  of  the  direction  1  ^  Joseph 
sighed. 

''  That's  the  point  I "  Philip  eagerly  continued.  ''  J£  we 
stop  to  consider  danger  in  advance,  we  should  never  venture 
a  step.  A  movement  is  always  clear  after  it  has  been  made, 
not  often  before.  It  is  enough  to  test  one's  intention ;  m&- 
less  we  are  tolerably  bad,  something  guides  us,  and  adjusts 
the  consequences  of  our  acts.  Why,  we  are  like  spiders,  in 
the  midst  of  a  million  gossamer  threadfi^  which  we  are  all 
the  time  spinning  without  knowing  it  I  Who  are  to-  mea- 
sure our  lives  for  us  ?  Not  other  men  with  other  necessi- 
ties I  and  so  we  come  back  to  the  same  point  again,  where  I 
started*  Looking  back  now,' can  you  see  no  gain  in  jour 
mistake?" 

^'  Yes,  a  gain  I  can  never  lose.  I  begin  to  think  that 
haste  and  weakness  also  are  vices,  and  deserve  to  be 
punished.  It  was  a 'dainty,  effeminate  soul  you  found,  Phi- 
lip,— a  moral  and  spiritual  Sybarite,  I  should  say  now.  I 
must  hare  expected  to  lie  on  rose-leaves,  and  it  was  right 
that  I  should  find  thorns." 

"  I  think,"  said  Philip,  "  the  world  needs  a  new  code  of 
ethics.  We  must  cure  the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  some 
qualities  that  seem  good,  and  extract  the  good  from  others 
that  seem  evil.  But  it  would  need  more  than  a  Luther  for 
TOch  a  Beformation.  I  confess  I  am  puzzled,  when  I  at- 
tempt to  study  moial  causes  and  consequences  in  men's 
lives.    It  is  nothing  but  a  tangle,  when  I  take  them  coUeo 
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tiTely.  What  if  each  of  us  wei-e,  as  I  half  suspect,  ai  i]id» 
pendent  as  a  planet,  yet  all  held  together  in  one  imniense 
system  ?  Then  the  central  force  must  be  our  close  depend- 
ence on  God,  as  I  have  learned  to  feel  it  through  you.'* 

**  Through  me  !  "  Joseph  exclaimed.  ^ 

**  Do  you  suppose  we  can  be  so  near  each  other  without 
^ving  and  taking  ?  Let  us  not  try  to  get  upon  a  common 
ground  of  faith  or  action :  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  de- 
lightful to  discover  that  we  now  and  then  reach  the  same 
point  by  different  paths.  This  reminds  me,  Joseph,  that 
our  paths  ought  to  separate  now,  for  a  while.  Tt  is  you  who 
should  leave, — but  only  to  come  back  again,  '  in  the  fulness 
of  time.'  Heaven  knows,  I  am  merciless  to  myself  in  reoomr 
mending  it.*' 

**  You  are  right  to  try  me.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
know  something  of  the  world.  But  to  leave,  now — so 
immediately —  " 

"It  will  make  no  difference,"  said  Philip.  "Whether 
you  go  or  stay,  there  will  be  stories  afloat.  The  bolder  plan 
IS  the  better." 

The  subject  was  renewed  the  next  morning  at  breakfiEUft. 
Madeline  heartily  seconded  Philip's  counsel,  and  took  a 
lively  part  in  the  discussion. 

"We  were  in  Europe  as  children,"  she  said  to  Joseph, 
"and  I  have  very  clear  and  delightful  memories  of  the 
travel." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  especially  of  Europe,"  he  answered. 
"  I  am  hardly  prepared  for  such  a  journey.  What  I  should 
wish  is,  not  to  look  idly  at  sights  and  shows,  but  to  have 
some  active  interest  or  employment,  which  would  bring  me 
into  contact  with  men.     Philip  knows  my  purpose." 

"  Then,"  saic^  Madeluie,  "  why  not  hunt  on  PhiUp's  trafl^ 
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I  haye  no  doubt  you  can  track  him  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  traditions  of  his  wild  pranks  and  adventures  I  Ho^ 
I  should  enjoy  getting  hold  of  a  few  chapters  of  his  history  !  '* 

"  Madeline,  you  are  a  genius  !  "  Philip  cried.  **  How 
oould  I  ha-ve  forgotten  Wilder^s  letter,  a  fortnight  ago,  you 
remember  ?  One  need  not  be  a  practical  geologist  to  make 
tihe  business  report  he  wants ;  but  Joseph  has  read  enough 
to  take  hold,  with  the  aid  of  the  books  I  can  give  him  !  If 
it  is  not  too  late  ! " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  Philip,"  Madeline  answered. 
**  Did  you  not  say  that  the  place  was —  " 

She  hesitated.  " Dangerous ?"  said  Philip.  "Yes.  But 
if  Joseph  goes  there,  he  wiU  come  back  to  us  again.'' 

**  O,  don't  invoke  misfortune  in  that  way  I " 

"  Neither  do  I,"  he  gravely  replied ;  **  but  I  can  see  the 
shadow  of  Joseph's  life  thrown  ahead,  as  I  can  see  my  own." 

'^I  think  I  should  like  to  be  serU  into  danger,"  said 
Joseph. 

Philip  smiled:  ^^As  if  you  had  not  just  escaped  the 
greatest !  Well,  —  it  was  Madeline's  guess  which  most 
helped  to  avert  it,  and  now  it  is  her  chance  word  which  will 
probably  send  you  into  another  one." 

Joseph  looked  up  in  astonishment.  ^^  I  don't  understand 
you,  Philip,"  he  said. 

«  O  Philip  ! "  cried  Madeline. 

*^  I  had  really  forgott<  n,"  he  answered,  ^^  that  you  knew 
nothing  of  the  course  by  which  we  reached  your  defence. 
Madeline  fiittt  suggested  to  me  that  the  poison  was  some* 
times  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  on  this  hint,  with  Mr.  Blos» 
ing's  help,  the  tiuth  was  discovered." 

And  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  owe  to  youl"  Joseph 

exclaimed,  turning  towards  her. 
16* 
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<<I>o  not  thank  me/*  she  said,  ^tor  PhiHp  Uiinki  tiie  far 

tnnate  guess  msy  be  balanced  by  an  evil  one.** 

**  No,  no !  ^  Joseph  protested,  noticing  the  sli^t  trembli 
in  her  voioe ; ''  I  will  take  it  as  a  good  omen.  Now  I  know 
ihBkt  danger  will  pass  me  by,  if  it  comes ! '' 

^  If  your  experience  should  be  anjrthing  like  mine^^  said 
Philip,  ^*  you  will  only  recognize  the  danger  when  yon  can 
turn  and  look  back  at  it.  But,  come  i  Madeline  has  Isbb 
superstition  in  her  nature  than  she  would  have  us  believe. 
Wilder's  offer  is  just  the  thing ;  I  haye  his  letter  on  file^ 
and  will  write  to  him  at  once.  Let  ua  go  down  to  my 
ofSice  at  the  Forge  1  ^ 

The  letter  was  from  a  capitalist  who  had  an  interest  ii% 
several  mines  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  He  was  not  satisSed 
with  the  returns,  and  wished  to  s^id  a  private,  confidential 
agent  to  those  regions,  to  examine  the  prospects  and  opera- 
tions of  the  companies  and  report  thereupon.  With  the  aid 
of  a  map  the  probable  course  of  travel  was  marked  out^  and 
Joseph  rejoiced  at  the  broad  field  of  activity  and  adventore 
which  it  opened  to  him. 

He  stayed  with  Philip  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  eveiy 
eyening  the  fire  made  a  cheery  accompaniment  to  the  deep- 
est  and  sweetest  confidences  of  their  hearts^  now  pausing  aa 
if  to  listen,  now  rapidly  murmuring  some  happy,  inarticulate 
secret  of  its  own.  As  each  gradually  acqxdred  full  possession 
of  the  other's  past^  the  circles  of  their  lives,  as  Philip  said, 
were  reciprocally  widened;  but  aa  the  horizon  spread,  il 
seemed  to  meet  a  clearer  sky.  Their  eyes  were  no  longer 
fixed  on  the  single  point  of  time  wherein  they  breathed 
Whateyer  pain  remained,  melted  before  them  and  behind 
tbem  into  atmospheres  of  resignation  and  wiser  patienoeb 
One  gave  his  couragn  and  experiencei  the  other  hia  poia 
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instill jt^  his  &itb  and  aspiration;  and  a  new  liarmonj  came 
from  the  closer  interfusion  of  sweetness  and  strength. 

When  Joseph  returned  home,  he  at  once  set  about  putting 
hia  affairs  in  order,  and  making  arrangements  for  an  absence 
of  a  year  or  more.  It  was  necessary  that  be  should  come  in 
contact  with  most  of  his  neighbors,  and  he  was  made  aware 
of  their  good  will  without  knowing  that  it  was,  in  many 
cases,  a  reaction  from  suspicion  and  slanderous  gos^jip.  Mr. 
Chaffinch  had  eyen  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  no  name 
was  mentioned,  but  everybody  understood  the  aUuaion.  Tbin 
was  considered  to  be  perfectly  right,  so  long  as  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  were  with  him,  and  Julia  was  supposed  to  be 
the  pious  and  innocent  victim  of  a  crime.  When,  however, 
the  truth  had  been  established,  many  who  had  kept  silent 
now  denounced  the  sermon,  and  another  on  the  deoeitfulness 
of  appearances,  which  Mr.  Chaffinch  gave  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  was  accepted  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  apology 
ooQsistent  with  his  clerical  dignity. 

Joseph  was  really  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  and  the 
quiet,  self-possessed,  neighborly  way  in  whidi  he  met  the 
people  gave  them  a  new  impression  of  his  character.  More> 
over,  he  spoke  of  his  circumstances,  when  it  was  necessary, 
with  a  frankness  unusual  among  them ;  and  the  natural  re- 
sult was  that  his  credit  was  soon  established  on  as  sound  a 
basis  as  ever.  When,  through  Philip's  persistence,  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Paci6c  coast  was  secured,  but  little  further  time 
was  needed  to  complete  the  arrangements.  By  the  sacrifice 
of  one-fourth  of  his  land,  the  rest  was  saved,  and  intrusted 
to  good  hands  during  his  absence.  Philip,  in  the  mean  tini% 
had  fortified  him  with  as  many  hints  and  instructions  as 
possible,  and  he  was  ready,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  fbll 
to  set  oat  upon  the  long  and  uncertain  jounisj. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

I£TTBB8. 
L  Joseph  to  Philip, 

Caxf— V  ABiaovA,  Oatabflr  It 

BiKCB  I  wrote  to  you  from  Presoott^  dear  Philip^  thret 

Bonths  have  passed,  and  I  haye  had  no  certain  means  of 

sending  you  another  letter.     There  was,  first,  Mr.  Wildex^i 

interest  at ,  the  place  hard  to  reach,  and  the  businefia 

difficult  to  investigate.  It  was  not  ao  easy,  even  wi^  the 
help  of  your  notes,  to  connect  the  geology  of  books  with  the 
geology  of  nature;  these  rough  hills  don't  at  all  resiemble 
the  clean  drawings  of  strata.  However,  I  have  learned  all 
the  more  rapidly  by  not  aamiming  to  know  much,  and  Uie  re- 
port I  sent  contained  a  great  deal  more  than  my  own  per^ 
Bonal  experience.  The  duty  was  irksome  enough,  st  times ; 
I  have  been  tempted  by  the  evil  spirits  of  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, and  weariness,  and  I  yerily  believe  that  the  fear  of 
fiuling  to  make  good  your  guaranty  for  my  capacity  was  the 
spur  which  kept  me  from  giving  way.  Now,  habit  is  begin- 
ning to  help  me,  and,  moreover,  my  own  ambition  has  some- 
thing  to  stand  on. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  and  forwarded  my  first  superficial 
account  of  the  business  as  it  appeared  to  me,  when  a  ohance 
suddenly  offered  of  joining  a  party  of  prospectors,  some 
of  whom  I  had  already  met :  as  you  know,  we  get  acquainted 
bi  little  time,  and  with  no  introductions  in  these  parta 
They  were  bound,  first,  for  some  little-known  regions  in 
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Eaatem  Nevada,  and  then,  passing  a  point  wbidi  Mr 
Wildei'  wished  me  to  visit  (and  which  I  could  not  have 
reached  so  dii*ectl7  from  any  other  quarter),  they  meant  to 
finish  the  journey  at  Austin.  It  was  an  opportunity  I 
could  not  let  go,  though  I  will  admit  to  you,  Philip,  that  I 
also  hoped  to  overtake  the  adventures,  which  had  seemed  to 
recede  from  me,  rainhow-fashion,  as  I  went  on. 

Some  of  the  party  were  old  Eocky  Mountain  men,  as  wary 
as  courageous ;  yet  we  passed  through  one  or  two  straits 
which  tested  all  their  endurance  and  invention.  I  won't  say 
how  I  stood  the  test ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  he  satisfied  that 
I  came  through  to  the  end,  and  am  now  alive  and  cheerfuL 
To  he  sure,  there  are  many  other  ways  of  measuring  our 
strength.  This  experience  wouldn't  help  me  the  least  in  a 
discussion  of  principles,  or  in  organizing  any  of  the  machi- 
nery of  society.  It  is  rather  like  going  back  to  the  first 
ages  of  mankind,  and  being  tried  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. To  me,  that  is  a  great  deal.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
taken  out  of  civilization  and  set  back  towards  the  beginningi 
in  order  to  work  my  way  up  again. 

But  what  is  the  practical  result  of  this  journey  ?  you  wiU 
ask.  I  can  hardly  tell,  at  present :  if  I  were  to  state  that  I 
have  been  acting  on  your  system  of  life  rather  than  my  own, 
— ^that  is,  making  ventures  without  any  certainty  of  the  con- 
sequences,— I  think  you  would  shake  your  head.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  ten  months  of  absence  I  have  come  out  of  my 
old  skin  and  am  a  livelier  snake  than  you  ever  knew  me  to 
be.  No,  T  am  wrong;  it  is  hardly  a  venture  after  all,  and 
my  self-glorification  is  out  of  place.  I  have  the  prospcst  of 
winning  a  great  deal  where  a  very  little  has  been  staked,  and 
the  most  timid  man  in  the  world  might  readily  go  that  far. 
you  will   shake  your  head ;    you  remember  "  The 
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AmMmiitli.^    Hoir  I  ahould  like  to  hmr  wtuA  htm 
cxf  that  fearful  and  wondeifol  q>ecalatioa  t 

Pnj  giye  me  news  of  Mr.  Blessing.  All  tliose  matten 
■eem  to  lie  so  &r  behind  me,  that  they  look  diffinrentlj  to 
mj  ^jea.  Somehow,  I  can^t  keep  the  old  impfreasioiia ;  I 
eren  begin  to  foiget  them.  Yon  said,  Philip,  that  he  was 
not  intentionally  diahoneeti  and  something  tella  me  yon  are 
fight.  We  learn  men's  characters  rapidly  in  this  rough 
school,  because  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  cloae,  roug^ 
naked  contact  What  surprises  me  is  that  the  knowledge  is 
not  only  good  for  present  and  future  use,  but  tiiat  I  can  take 
it  with  me  into  my  past  life.  One  weakness  is  left^  and  you 
will  understand  it.  I  blush  to  myself, — ^I  am  aahamed  of 
my  early  innocence  and  ignorance.  This  is  wrong;  yet^ 
Philip,  I  seem  to  have  been  so  unmanly, — at  least  so  unmaa- 
culine  !  I  looked  for  love,  and  fidelity,  and  all  the  virtues, 
on  the  surfiBU»  of  life ;  believed  that  a  gentle  tongjie  was  the 
sign  of  a  tender  heart ;  felt  a  wound  when  some  strong  and 
positive,  yet  differently  moulded  being  i^proabhed  mel 
Now,  here  are  fellows  prickly  as  a  cactus,  with  something  at 
the  core  as  true  and  tender  as  you  will  find  in  a  woman's 
heart  They  would  stake  their  lives  for  me  sooner  than 
some  persons  (whom  we  know)  would  lend  me  a  hundred 
dollars,  without  security  I  Even  your  speculator,  wh<xn  I 
have  met  in  every  form,  is  by  no  means  the  purely  merce- 
naiy  and  dangerous  man  I  had  supposed. 

In  short,  Philip,  I  am  on  very  good  terms  with  hnman 
nature ;  the  other  nature  does  not  suit  me  so  welL  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  look  down  into  the  caAon  of  the  Colorado,  or 
to  see  a  range  of  perfectly  clear  and  shining  snow-peaks 
across  the  dry  sage-plains ;  but  oh,  for  one  acre  of  our  green 
meadows  1     I  droamed  of  them,  and  the  elover-fieldsi  and 
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Hie  woods  and  miming  streams,  through  the  tenifio  beat  o! 
tibe  Keyada  deserts,  until  the  tears  came.  It  is  nearly  a 
year  since  I  left  borne :  I  shonld  think  it  fifty  years  I 

"With  this  mail  goes  another  report  to  Mr.  Wilder.  In 
threi)  or  four  months  my  task  will  be  at  an  end,  and  I  shaU 
liien  be  free  to  return.  Will  you  welcome  the  brown-&oed, 
loll  bearded  man,  broad  in  cheeks  and  shoulders,  as  you 
would  the — but  how  did  I  use  to  look,  Philip  ?  It  was  a 
younger  brother  you  knew ;  but  he  has  bequeathed  all  of  his 
lore^  and  more,  to  the  older. 

n.    Pmup  TO  JosiFB. 

OoTunnT  ¥OBm^  OIiiIiIbim  Itay* 

When  Madeline  hung  a  wreath  of  holly  around  your 
photograph  this  morning,  I  said  to  it  as  I  say  now :  ^  A 
merry  Christmas,  Joseph,  wherever  you  are!'^  It  is  a 
calm  sunny  day,  and  my  view,  as  you  know,  reaches  much 
further  through  the  leafless  trees ;  but  only  the  meadow  on 
the  right  is  green.  Tou,  on  the  contrary,  are  enjoying 
something  as  near  to  Paradise  in  color,  and  atmosphere, 
and  temperature  (if  you  are,  as  I  guess,  in  Southern  CSali- 
Ibmia),  as  you  will  ever  be  likely  to  see. 

Yes,  I  will  welcome  the  new  man,  although  I  shall  see 
more  of  the  old  one  in  him  than  you  perhaps  think, — nor 
would  I  have  it  otherwise.  We  don't  change  the  bases  of 
our  liyes,  after  all:  the  forces  are  differently  combined, 
otherwise  developed,  but  they  hang,  I  fieuicy,  to  the  same 
roots.  Nay,  Til  leave  preaching  until  I  l^ve  you  again  at 
the  old  fireside.  You  want  news  from  home,  and  no  miser- 
able little  particular  is  unimportant.  Pve  been  there^  and 
know  what  kind  of  letters  are  welcome. 


^ 
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Hm  Deighboriiood  (I  like  to  harer  aroand  a  wUk^  bebic 
alighting)  is  still  a  land  where  all  things  always  seem  the 
same.  The  trains  run  up  and  down  our  valley,  canying  a 
little  of  the  world  boxed  up  in  shabby  cars,  but  leaving  no 
mark  behind.  In  another  year  the  people  will  b^in  to 
visit  the  city  more  frequently;  in  still  another,  the  caty 
people  will  find  their  way  to  us ;  in  five  years,  populatioo 
will  increase  and  property  will  rise  in  value.  This  is  my 
estimate,  based  on  a  plentiful  experience. 

Last  week,  Madeline  and  I  attended  the  wedding  of 
Elwood  Withers.  It  was  at  the  Hopeton's,  and  had  been 
postponed  a  week  or  two,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  our  good  old  business-friend.  There  are  two  events  for 
you !  Elwood,  who  has  developed,  as  I  knew  he  would, 
into  an  excellent  director  of  men  and  material  undertakings, 
has  an  important  contract  on  the  new  road  to  the  coal 
regions.  He  showed  me  the  plans  and  figures  the  other 
day,  and  I  see  the  beginning  of  wealth  in  them.  Lucy, 
who  is  a  bom  lady,  will  save  him  socially  and  intellectuaUy. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  justifiable  marriage.  He  was 
pale  and  happy,  she  sweetly  serene  and  confident ;  and  the 
few  words  he  said  at  the  breakfast,  in  answer  to  the  health 
which  Hopeton  gave  in  his  choice  Yin  d'Al,  made  the  un- 
married ladies  envy  the  bride.  Really  and  sincerely,  I 
came  away  from  the  house  more  of  a  Christian  than  I  went. 

You  know  all,  dearest  friend :  was  it  not  a  test  of  my 
heart  to  see  tliat  she  was  intimately,  fondly  happy?  It  was 
hardly  any  more  the  face  I  once  knew.  I  felt  the  change 
in  the  touch  of  her  hand.  I  heard  it  in  the  first  word  she 
spoke.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  into  my  heart  to  see  if  some- 
^ling  there  were  really  dead,  for  the  look  would  have  called 
the  dead  to  life.     I  made  one  heroic  effort,  heaved  a  stoiM 
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Dirar  the  place,  and  sealed  it  down  forever.  Then  I  felt 
jour  arm  on  my  shoulder,  your  hand  on  my  breast.  1  waff 
strong  and  joyous;  Luoy,  I  imagined^  looked  at  me  from 
time  to  time,  but  with  a  bright  fooe,  as  if  she  divined  what 
I  had  done.     Can  she  have  ever  suspected  the  truth? 

Time  is  a  specific  administered  to  us  for  all  spiritual 
fl]io(^;  but  change  of  habit  is  better.  Why  may  I  not 
change  in  quiet  as  you  in  action?  It  seems  to  me,  some- 
times, as  I  sit  alone  before  the  fire,  with  the  pipenitem 
between  my  teeth,  that  each  of  us  is  going  backward 
through  the  other's  experience.  Ton  will  thus  prove  my 
results  as  I  prove  yours.  Then,  parted  as  we  are,  I  see 
onr  souls  lie  open  to  each  other  in  equal  light  and  warmth, 
and  feel  that  the  way  to  God  lies  through  the  love  of 
man. 

Two  yean  ago,  how  all  our  lives  were  tangled  1  Now, 
with  so  little  agency  of  our  own,  how  they  are  flowing  into 
smoothness  and  grace  1  Tours  and  mine  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  they  are  no  longer  distorted.  One  disturbing,  yet 
most  pitiable,  nature  has  been  removed ;  Elwood,  Lucy,  the 
Hopetons,  are  happy;  you  and  I  are  healed  of  our  impa- 
tience. Tes,  there  is  something  outside  of  our  own  wills  that 
works  for  or  against  us,  as  we  may  decide.  If  I  onoe  forgot 
this,  it  is  all  the  dearer  now. 

I  have  forgotten  one  other, — ^Mr.  Blessing.  The  other  day 
I  visited  him  in  the  dty.  I  found  him  five  blocks  nearer 
the  fashionaUe  quarter,  in  a  larger  house.  He  was  elegantly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  diamond  on  his  bosom.  He  came  to 
meet  me  with  an  open  letter  is  his  hand. 

''From  Mrs.  Spelter,  my  daughter,''  he  said,  waving  it 
with  a  grand  air, — "  an  account  of  her  presentation  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.    Tlie  dress  was — ^let  me  see — l^lue  msni^ 
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and  CbtntOljlaoe;  EiigteiewMqiiitofltnick  with  her  igiDi 
and  oomplezioiL** 

''Hie  world  Mama  to  treat  yon  weU,"  I  aoggested. 

^Another  torn  of  the  wheeL  However,  it  ahowed  me 
what  I  am  a^ble  of  achieving,  when  a  strong  spur  ia  applied. 
In  this  oaae  the  spur  was,  aa  you  probably  gneaa^  Mr.  Held, — 
honor.  Sir,  I  prevented  a  oataclyam  I  Yon  of  ooime  know 
the  preaent  quotations  of  the  Amaranth  atock,  but  yoa  can 
hardly  be  aware  of  my  agency  in  the  matter^  Wbdn  I  went  to 
the  Oil  Region  with  the  available  remnant  of  funds,  Kanuek 
had  fled.  Although  the  mereat  tyro  in  geology,  I  aeleeted  a 
spot  back  of  the  river-blufEs,  in  a  hollow  of  the  undulating 
table-land,  sunk  a  shafts  and — auooeeded !  It  was  what  aome- 
body  calla  an  inspired  guess.  I  telegraj^ed  instantly  to  a 
&iend,  and  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  moderate  portion  of 
the  atock*— not  so  much  as  I  dedred— before  its  value  was 
known.    Aa  for  the  result^  n  momuneiUum  quearii,  oinum- 

I  wish  I  oould  give  you  an  idea  of  the  air  witii  which  he 
said  this,  standing  before  me  with  his  leet  in  position,  and 
hia  arms  thrown  out  in  the  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  li^it- 
ning. 

I  ventared  to  inquire  after  your  interest  ''The  ahaiea 
are  here,  sir,  and  safe,**  he  said,  ^  worth  not  a  cent  leaa  tJian 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.'' 

I  urged  him  to  sell  them  and  deposit  the  meney  to  your 
oredit,  but  this  be  refused  to  do  without  your  authority. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  depreciation,  he  said:  very 
well,  if  so,  this  ia  your  time  to  selL  Now,  aa  I  write,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  telegraph  may  reach  you.  I  dose  thi% 
therefore,  at  once,  and  post  over  to  ''he  office  at  Oakland. 

Madeline  aaya:  ^A  merry  CSbristmaa  from  meP    Itii 
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txBd  in  her  head  tliat  j<m  are  liiU  expoaed  to  aoma  mjm 
teriona  danger.  Come  back,  ahame  her  attpgwtWop,  and 
make  happy  jonr 
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aiv 

»,  FhiHp,  I  have  foimd  >oiir  Tailley  I 

After  mj  trip  to  Oregon,  in  Marbh,  I  went  loiiUiintfdi 
along  the  i»eBteni  base  of  the  Sierra  Nerada^  intending  at 
first  to  oroBB  the  range ;  bnt  falling  in  with  an  old  Mend  ol 
jonrs,  a  man  of  the  mountsins  and  the  sea^  of  books  and 
men,  I  kept  company  with  him,  on  and  on,  nntO  the  great 
wedgea  of  snow  lay  behind  ns,  and  only  a  long,  low,  winding 
pass  divided  ns  from  the  sanda  of  the  Colorado  Desert. 
Froaa  the  mouth  of  this  pass  I  looked  on  a  hnndred  mika  of 
moiintftiiiB ;  there  were  lakes  glimmering  below ;  there  were 
grovea  of  ilex  on  the  hillsides,  an  orchard  of  oranges,  oliTcs, 
and  vines  in  the  hollow,  millioiis  of  flowers  hiding  the  earth, 
pore  winds,  fresh  waters^  and  remoteness  from  all  oonTen- 
tinma}  society.  I  have  never  aeen  a  kndacape  so  faroad^ 
so  bright,  so  beautiful  1 

Yes,  but  we  will  only  go  there  on  one  of  these  idle  epioa- 
rean  journeys  of  which  we  dream,  and  then  to  e^joy  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  our  generous  friend,  not  to  seek  a  refuge  from 
the  penremons  of  the  world  I  For  I  have  learned  another 
things  Philip :  the  freedom  we  craved  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
lound  in  this  or  that  nlace.  Unless  we  faring  it  with  vs^  W9 
shall  not  fi^^  it. 

The  news  of  the  decline  of  the  Amaranth  stock,  m  joor 
laa^  doea  not  aurprise  ma.  How  fixrtonate  that  my  tel^ 
^naphio  ovder  arrired  ia  season !    It  was  in  Mr.  Blassii^ 
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mtort  to  hold  on ;  but  he  will  mrely  ha^e  Bomediiiig  left 
I  mean  to  inrest  half  of  the  Bum  in  his  wife^s  name.  In  ani 
case ;  for  the  ^^  prospecting"  of  which  I  Tvroti)  yon,  last  &11 
was  a  piece  of  more  than  ordinary  luck.  Ton  must  havf 
heard  of  White  Pine,  by  this  time.  We  were  the  discoTer- 
ers,  and  reaped  a  portion  of  the  first  harvest^  which  is  never 
equal  to  the  seoond ;  but  this  way  of  getting  wealth  is  so 
incredible  to  me,  even  after  I  have  it^  that  I  almost  lear  the 
gold  will  turn  into  leaves  or  pebbles,  as  in  the  fidry  tales. 
I  shall  not  tell  you  what  my  share  is:  let  me  keep  one 
•ecret, — nay,  two, — to  carry  home  I 

More  incredible  than  anything  else  is  now  the  ditram- 
stance  that  we  are  within  a  week  of  each  other.  This  ki- 
ter,  I  hope,  will  only  precede  me  by  aforizd^^  I  have  one 
or  two  last  arrangements  to  make,  and  then  the  looomotiTe 
will  cross  the  continent  too  slowly  for  my  eager  haste.  Why 
should  I  deny  it  ?  I  am  homesiok,  body  and  sonL  Y  erily, 
if  I  were  to  meet  Mr.  Ghaffinfsh  in  Montgomery  Street,  I 
should  fling  myself  upon  his  neck,  before  coming  to  my 
sober  senses.  Even  he  is  no  longer  an  antipathy:  I  was 
ahaard  to  make  one  of  him.  I  have  but  <me  left;  and 
Eugenie's  admiration  of  her  figore  and  complexion  does  not 
soften  it  in  the  least. 

How  happy  Madeline's  letter  made  me  I  After  I  wrote 
to  her,  I  would  have  recalled  mine,  at  any  ^ce ;  Ibr  1  had 
obeyed  an  impulse,  and  I  feared  foolishly.  What  you  said 
of  her  ^^superstition''  mi^t  have  been  just^  I  thou^^ti 
But  I  believe  that  a  true-hearted  woman  always  vahiea 
uipulses,  because  she  is  never  at  a  loss  to  understand  them. 
So  now  I  obey  another,  in  sending  the  endoaed.  Do  you 
know  that  her  fiuse  is  as  clear  in  my  memory  as  yours?  and  as 
— 4Nit  why  should  I  write,  whoi  I  shall  ao  aoon  be  with  yout 
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ALL  ABB  HAPPT. 


Thbxb  weeks  after  ihe  date  of  Joseph's  last  letter  Philip 
met  him  at  the  railroad  station  in  the  city.  Brown,  bearded, 
fresh,  and  full  of  joyous  Ufe  after  his  seven  days'  journey 
iierosB  the  continent,  he  sprang  down  firom  the  platform  to  be 
caught  in  his  friend^s  arms. 

The  next  morning  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Blessing's 
residence.  That  gentleman  still  wore  a  crimson  velvet 
dressing-gown,  and  the*odor  of  the  cigar,  which  he  puffed  in 
a  rear  room,  called  the  library  (the  books  were  mostly  Pat- 
3nt  Office  and  Agricultural  Reports,  with  Faublas  and  the 
Decamerone),  breathed  plainly  of  the  Yuelte  Abajo. 

**  My  dear  boy  1 "  he  cried,  jumping  up  and  extending  his 
arms,  ^^  Asten  of  Asten  Hall !  After  all  your  moving  acoi- 
dents  by  flood  and  field,  back  again !  This  is — ^is — ^what 
ahall  I  say  ?  compensation  for  many  a  blow  of  fate !  And 
my  brave  Knight  with  the  Iron  Hand,  sit  down,  though  it 
be  in  Carthage,  and  let  me  refresh  my  eyes  with  your 
faces  t" 

^'Not  Oarthage  yet,  I  hope,"  said  Joseph. 

^  Not  quite,  if  I  adhere  strictly  to  facts,"  Mr.  Blessing 
repHed ;  *^  although  it  threatens  to  be  my  Third  Punic  War. 

llkere  is  even  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  Amaranth 
■hares,  and  if  the  company  were  in  my  hands,  we  should  soon 
float  upon  the  topmost  wave.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  The  Hon- 
otMb  Whaley  and  the  Beverend  Di.  Lellifant  were  retained 


on  ftooount  of  their  Bamea ;  Whalej  made  preaideDty  and  I 
— ^being  abaent  at  the  time  developing  the  enteqniae^  not 
only  paf9  magna  but  tohu  teret  atque  rahnnduMy  ha !  ha  i — I 
was  pnt  off  with  a  director's  place.  Now  I  must  stand  hj, 
and  Bee  the  work  of  my  hands  OTertfarown.     But  Vb  eret 

thUBl" 

He  heaved  a  deep  ngh.  Philip,  most  heroicallj 
ing  a  tendency  to  shriek  with  laughter,  drew  him  on  to 
die  particulars,  and  soon  diacovered,  as  he  had  already 
pected,  that  Mr.  Blessing's  sanguine  temperament  waa  tlia 
real  difficulty ;  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  withdraw,  and 
secure  a  moderate  success. 

When  this  had  been  made  dear,  Joseph  interposed, 

^  Mr.  Blessing,''  said  he,  ^  I  caimot  foxget  how  reoUesdj, 
in  my  disappointment,  I  charged  yo«  with  dishonesty.  I 
know  also  that  you  have  not  forgotten  it.  Will  you  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  my  ii\juatice? — not  that  yon 
require  it,  but  that  I  may,  henceforth,  have  less  oanae  £» 
wlf-reproach." 

^  Your  words  sre  enough  I "  Mr.  Blessing  ezdlaimed.  *I 
excused  you  long  ago.  You,  in  your  pastoral  sed»> 
sion — " 

*^But  I  have  not  been  seduded  for  eighteen  months  pasft^" 
said  Joseph,  smiling.  ^  It  is  the  better  knowledge  of  msn 
which  has  opened  my  eyes.  Beside^  yon  have  no  right  ts 
refuse  me ;  it  is  Mrs.  Blessing  whom  I  ahaU  have  to  ood- 
solt." 

He  laid  the  papers  on  the  tsble^  ezplsining  that  half  tlis 
amount  realized  from  his  shares  of  the  Amaranth  had  horn 
invested,  on  trusty  &r  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Sliaa  Bls» 
ing. 

^Tai  have  compmeA    vmekUt^  oMi  Mr. 
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rfiwidiiig  tean.    ^'Wliat  can  I  do?    Oeneront^  la  to  nine 
»  virtue  in  the  world,  that  it  would  be  a  oiinie  to  aojypreai 

hi** 

FhiHp  took  adyantage  ^f  the  milder  moodi  and  pUed  Ida 
argnments  so  skilful! j  that  at  last  the  earaberant  pride  of 
the  De  Belsain  blood  gaTe  way. 

^  What  shall  I  do,  without  an  object^ — a  hope,  a  fidth  in 
poeaibilitieB ?^  Mr.  Blessing  cried.  ^The  amount  jou  hare 
eatimated,  with  Joaeph^s  prinoelj  proyirion,  ia  a  oompetenoe 
far  my  old  days ;  but  how  shall  I  fill  out  those  days  t  The 
sword  that  ia  never  drawn  from  the  scabbard  rusts.** 

*'Bttt^"  said  Philip,  gravely,  ^^you  forget  the  field  fcr 
idiich  you  were  destined  by  nature.  These  operations  in 
stocks  require  only  a  low  order  of  intellect ;  you  were  meant 
lo  lead  and  control  multitudes  of  men.  With  your  fluency 
of  speech,  your  happy  fiumlty  of  illustration,  your  power  of 
presenting  facts  and  probabilitiee,  you  should  confine  youi^ 
self  exclusively  to  the  higher  arena  of  politics.  Begin  aa  an 
Alderman;  then,  a  Member  of  the  Assembly;  then,  Ilia 
State  Senate ;  then—** 

^  Member  of  Congress !  **  cried  Mr.  Blessing,  riring^  idA 
flushed  &oe  and  flashing  eyes.  ^  You  are  right !  I  have 
allowed  the  necessity  of  the  moment  to  pull  me  down  from 
my  proper  destiny  I  You  are  doubly  right !  My  creators 
comforts  once  secured,  I  can  give  my  time,  my  abilities,  my 
power  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men,^-come,  let  us  withdraw, 
cealise,  consolidate,  invest,  at  once !  ** 

Tliey  took  him  at  his  word,  and  before  night  a  future,  free 
from  want^  was  secured  to  him.  While  Philip  and  JoeefA 
were  on  their  way  to  the  countiy  by  a  late  train,  Mr.  Bless- 
ing was  making  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  one  of  Iks 
frinaiy  poUtioal  meetin«k 


